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Wolfe: “I wish they were all like you, Fanny. What’d you think? 
Going to be able to troupe again after the holidays?” 


Fanny: “You can dust off the ‘Castlemaine’ scenery and I’d just 
as soon you’d route me to the Coast.” 


(Jefferson De Angelis and Haidee Wright) 
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SELECTING the ten plays best calculated to represent fairly . 


_ the theatre season of 1927-28 developed at least one interesting 


fact. Six of the ten were still playing in mid-June and no one of 


oe mo was popular because it was either a vulgar play or over- 
= Dold, ~ see . ‘ 
_ Of the four that had already called it a season, folded up their 


scenes and their scrapbooks and taken to what is still romantically 
referred to as the road, the same could be said. 

From which situation it is’ satisfying again to draw attention 
to the fact that the drama has successfully weathered another 
twelve-month without going nearer to the dogs than what might 
be called a safe barking distance. Fate 

It is not contended that all ten of these plays are puritan pure © 
in both speech and thought. I can count five of them in which 
words are used that still give the less calloused of us slightly 
unpleasant shocks when spoken, as we quaintly used to say, in 
the company of ladies and gentlemen. 

There are character probings and exposed souls in “Strange 
Interlude” that stir a kind of resentment which common sense has 
a difficult time crying down with some of us. But “Strange Inter- 
lude” remains the most significant drama, by an American author, 
produced within the memory of living men. 

You and I could go all our lives without knowing the intimate 
home thought of a burlesque queen and with nary a peek into her 
dressing room and still be content. But that fact does not be- 
little “Burlesque” as a human and holding comedy drama dealing 
with these curiously interesting commonplaces of stage life. 

“The Racket” is a rough melodrama about rough people, as 
grimy as the wainscoating of a fly-specked police station and as 
sordid as a night court. But it still faithfully represents a modern 
trend in melodrama, and truthfully, I believe, exposes a situation 
linking crime and politics in one American city that reflects to 
some degree similar situations in a half dozen other American 
cities that the American citizenry should know about and think 
about. 

No, the contention is not that the theatre has swung back to its 
older day when plays were pretty and pure and false. But that 
even in its newer day of freedom of speech and morals its most 
representative exhibits are intelligently and decently motivated. 

The fact is worth mentioning, too, that eight of the ten plays 
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are by native American authors and that all of these reflect some 


_ phase of the American scene. The ninth play is John Gals- 


worthy’s “Escape” and the tenth Sean O’Casey’s “The Plough 
and the Stars.” 

The O’Casey play is the only one in the list that was not a 
popular box office success. Not only does its strong racial ap- 
peal limit its public but it also met a divided public of its own. 

Irish Americans are growing increasingly resentful, they tell me, — 
of seeing the Irish stage devoted exclusively to studies of tene- 
ment types in Dublin or the peasants of the countryside. “The 
Plough and the Stars” also has to do with the Easter riots of 
1916 and therefore naturally arouses the opposition of those who 
feel that it casts the burden of its sympathies either too much for 
or too much against the protesting republicans. 5 

I have included the play in this book because when I came to 
it I liked it as a play better than any of the others remaining on 
my tentative list, because it is worthily representative of its type 
of character comedy and because I feel its author is entitled to 
such encouragement as he may gain from having his work recog- 
nized in the American theatre. 

The episodical “Escape” is typically Galsworthian in its faith- 
ful adherence to, and its many-sided discussion of definite human 
attributes and weaknesses. Herein but for the grace of God stand 
all of us faced with the problem of either aiding in the escape or 
the apprehension of a convicted prisoner. Sympathetically the 
prisoner carries all our hopes because we know him to have been 
scurvily treated by the fates. But to the people in the play he is 
no more than a man who has broken the law, been fairly tried in 
an English court, found guilty and sentenced to penal servitude. 
As a study in character reactions “Escape” offers provocative 
drama. 

There are, it will be noted, few light plays in this year’s list. 
Only a single comedy of the better class arose above a mean aver- 
age and only one farce of first quality appeared. The comedy is 
George Kaufman and Edna Ferber’s “The Royal Family.” The 
farce was George Cohan’s “Baby Cyclone,” which did not quite 
make the grade in the matter of importance. 

Philip Barry doubtless thinks of his “Paris Bound” as a com- 
edy, and there are by actual count probably more laughs in it 
than there are in the average comedy. But it is essentially dra- 
matic in seriousness of problem and theme. Mr. Barry has been 
bold enough to challenge those wives who theoretically extol mar- 
riage as a spiritual sacrament and yet are willing to wreck whole 
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families to revenge its statutory violation with or without extenu- 
ating circumstances. As a result he has given the tea sippers and 
the bridge table post mortem addicts a change of subject that, I 
can attest, frequently becomes excessively heated. 

“Coquette” is that most effective type of comedy drama that 

turns suddenly and quite unexpectedly into tragedy without un- 
_ duly depressing its audience. Sympathetically played, as it is by 
Helen Hayes, it offers the world the luxury of a good cry and 
stimulates its love of good drama contrived with a skillfulness 
that is as deliberate as it is masterly. 

George Kelly’s “Behold the Bridegroom” is, to some of us, an 
_ important contribution to the American drama. And yet there is 
proof that the greater public does not so regard it. To those who 
see in it an epitomizing of the devastation certain aspects of the 
new freedom have wrought with America’s young women it is 
thoughtful and moving drama. To those who accept it as no 
more than a romantic tale of a foolish heroine who died mysteri- 
ously of a love sickness, it is of no great importance. It happens 
that your editor is one of the first group. Hence “Behold the 
Bridegroom” as one of the ten. 

“Porgy” lifts the drama of native Negro life to the highest 
point it has yet attained, and is therefore a significant feature of 
the year’s work. Its telling performance by an all-Negro cast is 
probably also indicative of something or other, but means no more 
to this correspondent than that the Negro, like any other human 
with an exhibitionist urge, if given something to do that he can do 
and understand, is fully capable of acquitting himself with credit 
to his race, . 

The season as a whole will probably be longest remembered as 
that in which “Strange Interlude” was the Pulitzer prize winner, 
and introduced the first of a series of Eugene O’Neill dramas un- 
like any that previously had been written by an American play- 
wright. This play carries Mr. O’Neill into the third phase of his 
development as a creative dramatist and establishes him even 
more firmly at home and over seas as the first of American play- — 
wrights. 

The current, or ninth, volume of “The Best Plays” includes the 
familiar features of the series—a comprehensive review of the the- 
atre in various western producing centers and a complete record 
of the season in New York. I trust it will be found a worthy 
addition to those that have gone before. ae 


Forest Hills, L. I., June 15, 1928. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1927-28 — 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


; THE theatre season of 1927-28 will probably be remembered 
in New York, should occasion arise to remember it, as one that 
started promisingly and faded hopelessly. You can count its out- 


_ standing successes on the fingers of two hands. It would require 


the seeds of a watermelon to tally its failures. 
And still any season that can produce a “Strange Interlude,” 


_a “Royal Family,” a “Coquette” and a “Porgy” cannot be said 


to be completely lacking in distinction. 

In many years of playgoing I have never known a season to 
break so completely shortly after the holidays. Nor do I re- 
member any other season in which managers were forced to depend 
so desperately upon the revival of older successes and the all- 

“starred circus affairs organized to prick the interests of bargain 
seekers and sentimentalists. 

There were practically half a hundred old plays revived and old, 
but recent, successes returned to the competition. None of these 
did well, except the revival of “Our Betters” with Ina Claire. 
This was practically a new play in that it was played originally 
but a few weeks while the great war was in progress and with- 
drawn quickly once the unpopularity of its subject was proved. 
This subject is that of the rapacity of the female American vul- 
garian when title-hunting abroad. We were race conscious in 
1917 and even an amusing satire did not sit well. 

- Once during the season there was an echo of. our older censor 


; agitations that promised some excitement. You may recall that 


a year ago our District Attorney, having been steamed into activ- 
ity by this and that agency of protective reform, closed three plays 
of questionable morals, forced the withdrawal from the stage of 
one of them and sent the producers and chief actors of the other 
two to the workhouse. 

As a result of that agitation, and following an unsuccessful at- 
tempt on the part of producers and playwrights to establish a 
protective censorship of their ape a bill was slipped through the 
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: legislature known as the Wales padlock law. This gives the = 
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designated authorities power not only to arrest and bring to.trial 


_ the producers and performers engaged in the presentation of a 


questionable play, but. also, upon conviction, to Pa the 
theatre in which the play is given for a year. 

The first play to attract the District Attorney this season was — 
one called ‘““Maya,” a story of scarlet sisters operating close to the 
docks of Marseilles. Complaint being made that “Maya” “tended 
to corrupt the morals of youth,” the District Attorney sent an 
assistant to see it. The assistant reported against it and it was 
ordered closed. Rather than stand the risk of having the theatre 
padlocked for a year the producers did not even appeal the case. 

Complaint was also lodged against “Strange Interlude” and 
“Volpone,” both Theatre Guild productions. But the District — 
Attorney, after investigation, wisely refused to take any action 
against these plays and intimated that he did not intend that 
cranks or other social reform extremists should be permitted to 
belittle the law by overworking it. 

Picking up the record where we left it in the previous volume 
of this series we find there were only a couple of summer strag- 
glers the latter half of June, 1927. One was something colored 
called ““Bottomland,” which played the Princess for three weeks, 
and the other a “Bare Facts of 1927” revue which the indefati- 
gable and not easily discouraged Kathleen Kirkwood, lessee of the 
Triangle Theatre in Greenwich Village, insists on doing each year. 

Taking one July with another, that of 1927 was fairly active. 
The Messrs. Shubert could no longer restrain their producing 
urge and so came in with “Padlocks of 1927” the day after the 
country celebrated its independence by going swimming and auto- 
mobiling. This revue brought Texas Guinan, the little girl with 


_ the great big hands, back to the stage after she had made several 


night clubs famous. Miss Guinan rode a horse, sang songs and 
jollied the audiences for nigh onto one hundred performances 
and then went back to her night clubs. She made the horse 
nervous, but the audiences soon got used to her. 

Nothing very good followed for several weeks. A Miller and 
Lyles colored revue called ‘“Rang Tang” played thirteen weeks 
at the Royale, and another at Daly’s called “Africana” continued 
for seven weeks. ‘The Manhatters,” semi-amateur and demi- 
clever, started in Greenwich Village and was moved uptown later 
for a run of ten or eleven weeks. 

August’s record did not amount to much, either. Eleven hope- 


ful entertainments began the season that month, mostly the last 
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two weeks. The best of them, as is frequently the case, was Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s annual “Follies,” with Eddie Cantor giving the major 
Portion of the show. Four months later Mr. Cantor discovered 
that he was working much too hard and collapsed. Mr. Ziegfeld 
intimated that the collapse was at least partly commercial and due 
to Eddie’s belief that, giving most of the show, he should also get 
most of the money. Charges were filed and suits threatened. 
Finally Mr. Cantor went to bed and the “Follies” with him. 
_ Equity investigated, there was a settlement in favor of Mr. Zieg- 
feld and then the comedian and the manager made it up. 
A second summer revue was called “Allez-oop” and boasted a 
J. P. McEvoy base. There was an almost good melodrama called 
_ “Tenth Avenue” which started the fifteenth and ran for eleven 
weeks, coming to New York heavy with Chicago praise. 

It was in August that Rosalie Stewart, for long the director of 
the George Kelly productions, thought she, too, would take a hand 
at producing a revue. She evolved one called “A la Carte.” The 
Broadway smarties did not think much of it, which cost Miss 
Stewart considerable worry and a bankful of pennies. 

By September the time was ripe for a hit and Arthur Hopkins 

furnished it with “Burlesque” the very first day of the month. 
This rowdy and human melodrama of the burlesque theatres, 
_ vividly enlivened by the performances of Barbara Stanwyck and 
Hal Skelly, ran the season through. It was never as big a suc- 
cess as “Broadway,” the pacemaker of the year before, but it is, 
at this June writing, still popular and profitable. 
_ The first musical comedy success, developing riotous tendencies, 
followed a week later when an impressively youthful affair called 
“Good News” danced into 46th Street. It was still dancing al- 
most as riotously as this volume was headed for the printer’s. 

A loyal Dickensian, Frank Reilly by name, staged a rich and 
handsome version of ‘‘Pickwick”’ at the Empire on the 5th. At 
the end of a slightly forced run of nine weeks Mr. Reilly still had 
his handsome production and his faith in the immortal novelist. 
But that was about all. 

The Shuberts brought in their patriotic operetta built around 
the Barbara Frietchie legend and called “My Maryland” on the 
12th. It was a bigger hit out where America begins than it was 
in New York, but it managed to stay the season through. 

Hits were frequent the last two weeks of September. Bayard 
Veiller’s “The Trial of Mary Dugan” was the greatest of them, 
and is still running. Another was Lothar’s audacious comedy, 
“The Command to Love,” a third the Ed Wynn show “Manhat- 
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tan Mary,” a fourth George Cohan’s musical comedy “The Merry 
Malones,” and a fifth marked the return of the popular Gleason 
family to recite the small time adventures of “The Shannons of 
Broadway.” ; 

A tough, rough drama of the cheaper lodging houses called 
“Women Go On Forever” made a fight for recognition but could 
win over only the freer spirits, and John Golden barely missed a 
success with “Four Walls,” in which the Yiddish actor, Muni 
Weisenfrend, scored a personal success. : 

This was the month Robert Milton flirted with a potential sen- 
sation. He thought a melodrama whittled from the Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams’ book, ‘“Revelry,” and supposed to reveal scandals of 
the Harding administration, would create a furore. But it didn’t. 
The excitement created was slight and the play closed in six 
weeks, vg 

Another disappointment to its promoters was Somerset Maug- 
ham’s “The Letter,” a close-knit murder drama with Katherine 
Cornell as the heroine. A fine performance but a drama of nega- 
tive appeal. It was through as soon as the considerable Cornell 
public had been exhausted. 

_ There had been thirty new plays and two important revivals in 
September. October, catching the season in its healthiest and 
most exciting stride, produced thirty-four plays that were new 
and three that were considered worth trying again. Thirty-seven 
major productions in a single month is a record of some kind or 
other. At least the figures have never previously been duplicated 
hereabouts. 

Nothing startling came with the thirty-four new plays, unless 
we accept Dorothy and DuBose Heyward’s picturesque colored 
drama ‘‘Porgy,” with which the Theatre Guild began its season’s 
work. This proved a venture in which the playgoers’ interest 
builded consistently through the season. 

Walter Hampden began with a revival of Ibsen’s “An Enemy 
of the People,” which he played for 127 performances. Arthur 
Hopkins suffered a failure with “The House of Women,” drama- 
tized from a popular Louis Bromfeld novel, and David Belasco 
went down by the pocketbook with a boldly psycho-analytical 
study written by William Hurlbut and called “Hidden.” In this 
Beth Merrill played a sadly repressed spinster who finally stole 
her sister’s husband. 

Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis, starting bravely as a repertoire 
company at the Garrick, revived “The Taming of the Shrew” in 
modern clothes and built up so amusing a farce with it that they 
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played on happily for twenty-three weeks. The other Hopkins, 
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Charles, produced an A. A. Milne fantasy, “The Ivory Door,” at 
his funny little theatre in 49th Street and, with the encouragement 
of the minor brokers, it ran through the season. 

There was one fairly ordinary melodrama, “Interference,” saved 
by an extraordinary cast, and a popular Galsworthy drama, “Es- 


cape,” which Leslie Howard carried through till spring. There 


was a nice, human little comedy about golf for golfers called “The 


Nineteenth Hole,” written by Frank Craven, and one musical 


comedy that made a run of it, “The Five O’Clock Girl.” It was 
in October, too, that the first of the weird dramas started. This 
was “Dracula,” the vampire piece, and it lasted all winter. It 
was in October, too, that Eva Le Gallienne called in the Civic 
Repertory company and began her season with a creditable re- 
vival of Heijerman’s “The Good Hope.” 

Max Reinhardt did a lot for the November record. He had 
scored, as you remember, an impressive success in 1924 with “The 
Miracle.” Now he came with a shipload of actors and tons of 
scenery direct from four or five of the principal German theatres. 
From the billing you gained the impression that whenever Mr. 
Reinhardt leaves Germany and takes his actors with him the the- 
atre either goes completely into mourning or dolefully pegs along 
pending his return. 

Whatever it did to Germany, the Reinhardt invasion of America 
on this occasion was impressively complete. He again took over 
the Century Theatre, refitted it back of the curtain with his pat- 
ented circular platform stage and produced the German version 
of Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” More gorgeously 
novel pictures and more funny sounds came out of this revival 
than had ever before been seen and heard in a Shakespearean re- 
vival in America and we were all wonderfully stirred. The scenes 
were Reinhardt’s but the sounds were German. 

The German stage master triumphed twice after that opening, 
once with “Everyman,” the gifted Alexander Moissi playing the 
title role, and a second time with “Danton,” with Paul Hartman 
in the name part. Then he moved down to the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre and staged a series of plays in the more intimate manner 
of the continental drama, permitting his actors to score, particu- 
larly with the German and German-American publics. 

It was in November that Helen Hayes clinched the hold upon 
stardom that she had gained the year before with ‘““What Every 
Woman Knows.” She appeared in a new drama of the south 
called “Coquette.” George Abbott wrote it, as more fully ap- 
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pears in other pages of this volume, from a story outlined by — 
Ann Bridgers. ‘Coquette’ ran the season through and was 
scheduled to continue right through the summer. 
- Arthur Hammerstein managed to complete the music temple 
he has built in memory of his father by the last of the month, 
and dedicated it with a production of “Golden Dawn,’ an 


operetta that missed wide popularity but ran nicely until spring. — | 


There were two other lighter weight musical pieces of the jazz 
school that were extremely popular, “A Connecticut Yankee” and 
one called “‘Funny Face” with the Astaires. “Take the Air,” pro- 
duced by Gene Buck, bringing a popular comedian named Will 
Mahoney over from vaudeville, also got better than two hundred: 
performances. 

The Irish Players came again with two Sean O’Casey plays, 
“The Plough and the Stars” and “Juno and the Paycock.” Their 
artistic success was pronounced but the financial support vouch- 
safed them was nothing we can brag about. 

Philip Barry suffered a failure that hurt both him and his de- 
fenders, a Biblical drama named “John,” after the Baptist whom 
it concerned. A fine, honest work none too wisely cast. <A bit 
of pearl-casting, as Ashton Stevens would say, before Broadway. 

The Theatre Guild’s acting company, headed by the increas- 
ingly popular Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, came home in 
November and brought its revival of Shaw’s “The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma,” setting the subscribers all a-titter. Billie Burke emerged 
from a periodic retirement to decorate a slight but amusing piece 
called “The Marquise” and a new playwright, Bartlett Cormack, 
came down from Chicago to score immediately with a cuss-and- 
crook melodrama about Chicago called “The Racket.” 

Around holiday time it seemed as though the producers of the 
town had gone slightly mad. New plays were coming in at the 
rate of six, eight and ten a week and going out almost as fast. 
During December there were, counting four revivals of impor- 
tance, thirty-six attractions added to the one hundred and ten 
already produced since the opening of the season in August. And 
that was so much more than enough to satisfy everybody that the 
season practically began to curl up right there. 

Interesting things happened in this December rush, however. 
For one thing three of what we are pleased to classify as the best 
plays of the season, and to include in this deathless volume, were 
produced that month—the George Kaufman-Edna Ferber “Royal 
Family,” George Kelly’s “Behold the Bridegroom” and Philip 
Barry’s “Paris Bound.” 
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- “The Royal Family” had been touted from afar, but “Paris 
Bound” was a pleasant surprise, especially to young Barry, after 
the failure of his “John.” “Behold the Bridegroom” divided the 
Kelly camp into two factions, one for and the other against the 
play. But it never went so very well with that portion of the gen- 
eral public that prefers to keep its caviare in Russia. — 

Christmas week there were seventeen new plays introduced to 
New York, eleven of them being offered Monday night. Which 
also is a record of sorts. One of the seventeen was the enor- 
mously successful “Show Boat.” _ 

Comparatively few of these plays lived to anything resembling 
their expectancy. One of the exceptions was another play about 
the theatre folk themselves, a vivid little piece called “Excess 
Baggage,” written by John McGowan of the varieties and having 
to do with the adventures of the small timers in vaudeville. This 
one played the season out. 

January tried to keep up the December record, but could do no 
better than twenty-seven new plays and five revivals. In this 
group I find but two hits of major proportions. One was the 
Pulitzer prize selection, Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude,” and 
the other a third Ziegfeld production, “Rosalie,” with Marilyn 
Miller starred and Jack Donohue featured. 

The Theatre Guild did fairly well with another O’Neill opus, 
“Marco’s Millions,” which was revealed on the 9th. Robert Sher- 
wood’s “The Queen’s Husband,” which everybody was hoping and 
rather expecting would duplicate the success of “The Road to 
Rome,” did no better than fairly well and there were many ex- 
pensive failures. Two seemed to me to be unfortunate. While 
“The Patriot,” Alfred Neumann’s vivid picture of the crash of 
Paul I of Russia, lacked popular appeal it was handsomely pro- 
duced, splendidly acted and of a steadily mounting dramatic in- 
terest. It lasted but two weeks. And I thought Vincent Law- 
rence’s “A Distant Drum” a much better drama than the buying 
public thought it. Eleven performances and it, too, was gone. 

Beatrice Lillie’s personal popularity stretched out the run of 
“She’s My Baby” past nine weeks, and “A Free Soul” stayed on 
for a hundred performances when William A. Brady injected him- 
self into the cast to play a slightly alcoholic lawyer. 

It was in January that George Arliss played his long-promised 
Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice.” His critics were respect- 
fully polite, his friends a little disappointed, his business fair. 
And yet so genuinely fond of him is this fine actor’s public that 
his road success seems assured. 
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The weakening quality of the new plays forced another five re- 


vivals in February, several of them played as return engagements. 
Joe Cook, the vaudeville comedian who has been definitely headed 
for stardom since first he left the short turns and encores enter- 


tainment and took up with Mr. Carroll’s “Vanities,” came to town 


the 9th with a piece called “Rain or Shine.” It proved jazzy, 
noisy and common, but Joseph made it one of the most desired 
of the season’s fun shows and can evidently continue with it an- 
other season at the same stand if he elects to do so. 

Another mystery, ‘The Silent House,” sent forth the shivering 
word that here was one that positively guaranteed a spinal mas- 


sage, and played on prosperously for the next six months. George ~ 


Cohan produced a comedy with characteristic touches called 
“Whispering Friends” which fell a trifle short of being the big 
success he had hoped and predicted for it. ; 

The most successful of the revivals was that of “Our Betters,” 
the Somerset Maugham exposé of American title hunters in Lon- 
don which was a failure here during the war. For the revival Ina 
Claire took over the rdle of the loose-moraled and scheming fas- 
cinator, Lady Grayson, and her personal success, coupled with 
that of Constance Collier, playing a caricatured American dow- 
ager, carried the play for sixteen prosperous weeks. It was in 
February that “Maya” was produced and closed by the district 
attorney, threatening another censor war that never quite came 
to a head. 

At the end of the month David Belasco, who had been unduly 
quiescent for some weeks, stepped forth with a comedy written 
by Edward Childs Carpenter and called “The Bachelor Father.” 
Being light and gay, touched with a slight boldness in speech and 
situation, and having June Walker to play its heroine, the comedy 
was a popular leader from its first performance. 

Laurette Taylor came back to the theatre the first week in 


March. She had been on a quiet search for plays and had found © 


one that she thought would do in a piece called “The Furies,” 
written by Zoe Akins. Rather a fantastic melodrama, this one, 
and a little difficult for the crowd to accept. Miss Taylor’s per- 
sonal popularity helped greatly in carrying it for six weeks. 

Mr. Ziegfeld again came dashing to the rescue of an already 
fading season with the musicalized version of “Three Musketeers.” 
This, too, is set to continue through the summer and possibly 
next season, thanks partly to the personal success Dennis King 
has scored as D’Artagnan. 

Walter Hampden made a production of “King Henry V” at his 
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home theatre and rallied the Shakespeareans with moderate suc- 


cess and the Mrs. Fiske-Otis Skinner-Henrietta Crosman revival 
of “The Merry Wives of Windsor” had three fair weeks at the 
Knickerbocker. The Sydney-Ellis players added an interesting 


bit in the production of Bruno Frank’s “Twelve Thousand.” 


That the play list was fading, however, is proved by the fact 


that seven of the scanty twenty-one March shows were revivals 


of the classics or older successes. 
The season, by April, had gone to pieces. The rush of new 


plays the early months had apparently not only exhausted the 


supply but had drawn so heavily upon the resources of the man- 
agers that they were forced in, the cause of economy to fill in the 
open theatre spaces with more revivals and cheaply backed experi- 
ments. 

‘The Guild brought forward a rowdy old Ben Jonson piece, 
“Volpone,” as its spring production and that was interesting. 


George Tyler brought in his starred revivals of “She Stoops to 


Conquer” and “Diplomacy.” The first was stupid entertainment 
and not well supported, but the second went much better and con- 
tinued on for several weeks. 

An incident of the month was a comedy of old Bowery days 
called ‘‘Diamond Lil.” Mae West, the “Sex” lady of other years, 
was star and part author, and so amusing did that portion of 
society that takes its thrills vicariously find the old wasp-waist- 
and-bustle period drama that it made a fad of being seen in at- 
tendance. Billie Burke also came in from Hastings-on-Hudson 
to play the heroine of a comedy called ‘““The Happy Husband” at 
the Empire... 

At the end of April the first of the music shows intended for 
the summer trade were produced. Lew Fields, of Weberfields 
memories, having taken a lease on the Mansfield Theatre, offered 
there a kind of successor to “Hit the Deck” called “Present Arms,” 
which pleased the crowds, and Aarons and Freedley brought in 
one called “Here’s Howe” that had some, but not enough, snap. 

Jane Cowl, having been touring since January, brought “The 
Road to Rome” back for additional weeks at the Playhouse. The 
Actor-Managers, organized by those who had had a hand in build- 
ing up the Neighborhood playhouse productions, produced their 
annual “Grand Street Follies,” spotted again with clever imita- 
tions and burlesques of the Broadway season, and the Guild’s 
“Porgy,” after several weeks in Boston, came back to continue at 
the Republic. 

The Players’ club revival of “The Beaux’ Stratagem” at Hamp- 
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-den’s was the real event of the spring. For once there was a real _ 


interest in this annual club celebration, an interest inspired this _ 


time by the novelty of the revival and sustained by the quality — 
of the entertainment. The cast was of a familiar brilliance and, 
being wisely chosen, seemed of something more than customary 
competence. It included Lyn Harding, Fay Bainter, Helen Men- 
ken, Raymond Hitchcock, James T. Powers, Henrietta Crosman, 
Wilfred Seagram, Dorothy Stickney, O. P. Heggie, William Court- 
leigh and other notables of the stage. 

So another theatre season is brought arbitrarily to a June 15 - 
close. It was nothing much to brag of, as seasons go, nor one of 


which we are exactly ashamed. As we say of the comedies that. _ 


don’t quite come off, it was fairly stupid, but it had its points. 

Including the revivals, of which I count forty, there were two 
hundred and seventy productions made during the season. It may 
interest you to know that the statisticians also present figures to 
prove that of two hundred plays classed as new and, in a manner 
of speaking, original, one hundred and thirty-six were failures, and 
only twenty-eight acknowledged box office successes. 

This leaves thirty odd to be admitted as moderately successful, 
and brings the season’s average to what it usually offers—three 
failures for each success, 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By VircrntA Date 
Dramatic Critic, Chicago Journal 


THE federal census bureau certifies Chicago’s population at 
more than 3,100,000 at the middle of this year of grace 1928 and 
thus bulwarks what is known as civic pride and stimulates enthu- 
siasm for the ornamental features of metropolitan life. The urge 
of beauty and business has set going a movement for a second 
world’s fair, in 1933, on a necklace of shining islets off our curv- 
ing south shore. 

As the capital of the prairies, ie dominant port at the head- 
waters of the St. Lawrence drainage system, the first railroad 
town, and the leading center of postal and commercial aviation 
in the western world, this considerable settlement, lifting its 
towers over what was, a century ago, the hunting ground of the 


~ bronze Potawatamies, adds nearly 100,000 to its population every 


twelve months at the expense of the cornlands and the villages 
near and far. In industry and commerce, in banking and butcher- 
ing, in the building of museums, aquariums, zoos, race tracks, 
golf clubs, motor speedways, dance halls, parks and playgrounds, 
opera houses, de luxe hotels and whatever goes into the making 
of a seat of trade and culture, this city, backed by a great cluster 
of satellite towns, advances at a dizzy pace and envisions a daz- 
zling future. 

But where does the theatre come in? Less than a hundred 
plays, of both the tuneless and the lyric varieties, serve this capi- 
tal’s demands in a season. From Labor Day to Labor Day, Chi- 
cago, with all its vast population and its measureless wealth, and 
with the millions of people and billions of riches of the spreading 
American interior to draw upon, requires only a few more shows 
than are needed to fill the theatres of New York City on any 
night in the season. 

So, it falls to the Island of Manhattan to lead in the provision 
of theatrical entertainment, while all the rest of the land within 
safe traveling distance of the premier seaport remains dependent 
upon it for such blessings as aed be discovered with a ticket of 
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admission. For a generation now other cities have talked of free- 
ing themselves from the Knickerbocker dictatorship, and there’s- 
scarcely a town between Skowhegan and San Diego which has not 

~had the daring to call itself a producing center, whatever that is. 
This tendency to rebellion has gone little farther than to propa- 
gate a lush crop of so-called Little theatres, soi disant keepers of 
the theatrical palladium. These do not go far, for the great ma-_ 
jority of them are afflicted with an obsession for little plays, with 
inept direction, with intolerable acting. They rise, flourish a short 
time, then go into a slow decline. The necrology of Little the- 
atres in America would overflow this volume; their tombstones 
dot the Jand. But like mushrooms which spring from decay, new 
Little theatres sprout from the bones of the old, and the eternal — 
amateur finds a platform on which to hold his distorting mirror 
up to nature. site 

The irking domination of New York has led Chicago time and 
again to rattle its chains. All the actors of its Little theatres, 
living and dead, would require an hour to pass a given point, 
marching four abreast. But out of the puny playhouse has 
grown a movement which steadily gathers force, and out of many 
failures has come a close approach to success, and Chicago begins 
firmly to establish, in at least one temple, a stage sufficient unto 
itself. More of this anon. 

The numerous and various independent enterprises in the com- 
mercial theatre in Chicago are mostly history. This manager or 
that one, a self-appointed St. George bent upon destroying the 
dragon of Manhattan, has broken his sword upon its impenetrable 
hide, and if he has remained in the show business, so-called, he 
is now paying commissions to the New York booking offices. 

Meanwhile the number even of Chicago’s standard playhouses 
decreases. Since the newest of the theatres in the central or loop ~ 
district was set upon its foundation three others have abandoned 
the drama and musical comedy for the seductive silence of the 
acquisitive films, even though their darting and dancing snapshots 
do not always find many eyes to feed upon them. 

Though the number of theatres in Chicago devoted to the fine 
frenzies of the horizontal stage are scarcely five per cent. of the 
number allotted to the narrative pictures of the vertical screen, 
they have been unable in the season now closing to find a suffi- 
cient supply of shows to keep their lights burning. Most of them 
are closed at the end of June; many suffered costly periods of 
darkness at midseason. 

So, the ills that afflict the theatre in Chicago are not all due to 
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lack of interest and dull inattention on the part of the public, 
nor to the competition of the cinema, nor the rivalry of the opera, 


nor of the recitalists, nor of vaudeville. They are due, rather, 
to the failure of New York to justify its domination of the the- 
atrical field. The fountain runs dry, whereas it should have a 
copious flow which would keep filled the basins around which 
gather the thirsty natives from Boston to San Francisco. New 
York is so preoccupied with keeping its own countless playhouses 
open that even by dint of great industry it cannot meet the de- 
mands made upon it by other cities. 

Where producers of plays are huddled together they are inclined 
to follow closely in each other’s footsteps and to produce plays 
and musical shows of such similarity of theme and incident that, 
in imitation of one another, they soon glut interest and ascribe 
declining patronage on the road to lack of appreciation of their 
efforts. Thus some plays which have proven highly profitable in 
the metropolis fail to thrive when they go roving. Some of New 
York’s pet shows have found only a flash of favor in Chicago. 
It is an old story, this, of the darling of one town being scorned 
by another. This is less a matter of difference of taste than of 
faults of distribution. . The recent Chicago season began on a note 


_of crime melodrama and held this note too long, and though an 


occasional play of the gunmen or the light 0’ loves was embraced 
by the public, desire was soon jaded and other plays of this ilk, 
not: much worse than those which succeeded, died in their tracks. 
The mystery plays, the shriekers and shockers, the night-club 


_ gimcracks and the trap-door and coffin dramas were fed to play- 


goers until they were weary of all but the best of them. A quail 
a day for thirty days will drive any man to fasting. 

Perhaps not more than two worthy plays outside the shocker 
class fared badly in Chicago during the season. Inexplicably, 
“Saturday’s Children” failed to win the general attention of the 
public. The failure of Patrick Kearney’s photographic and phono- 
graphic tragi-comedy, “A Man’s Man,” the best play of the year 
on the score of truthful writing, was not difficult to understand, 
for its appeal was directed here at the very class whose lives it 
depicted and who go to the theatre not to gaze upon their own 
folly and misery, but to hear themselves extolled and to learn that 
life is full of sweetness and light. 

The dozen or so plays which had no complaint to make of the 
Chicago seasons were about one-fifth of the total number. Al- 
most without exception these dozen or so were the plays which 
should have succeeded. The perfect acting of Ethel Barrymore 
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in Somerset Maugham’s “The Constant Wife,” in which she gave 

more to the dramatist than he to her, could not have failed to 
draw the town. Jeanne Eagels, demonstrating unsuspected quali- 
ties as a comediénne in “Her Cardboard Lover,” scarcely could 
have been punished with neglect. Laura Hope Crews, acting with 
uncompromising truth in Sidney Howard’s “The Silver Cord,” 
was her own best advertisement. The Theatre Guild of New 
York, reviving Shaw’s “Pygmalion” and submitting for the first 
time here that author’s “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” Molnar’s “The 
Guardsman” and Behrman’s “The Second Man,” gave perform- 
ances so sharply marked by individual excellence and by perfec- 
tion of ensemble that the abstention of the public would have 
been both inexplicable and unforgivable. “Broadway,” with its 
amusing high-lighting of a night-club hoofer and its gusts of 
melodramatic excitement, was assured the prosperity it enjoyed. 
“Lulu Belle” rode into favor because of the popularity of Lenore 
Ulric and David Belasco’s daring obeisance to the dusky god of 
jazz. The lamented Holbrook Blinn built his protracted engage- 
ment in “The Play’s the Thing” on his sheer ability always to be 
interesting. Perhaps it was through its restrained daring, rather 
than through its measure of fun, that ““The Road to Rome,” lag- 
ging at first, found its way into the best seller class for Grace 
George. The Irish Players readily recaptured the public with 
“The Plough and the Stars.” 

Other new plays which worthily established themselves in the 
standard theatres were Patrick Kearney’s footlighting of Theo- 
dore Dreiser’s prolix novel, “An American Tragedy”; “Excess 
Baggage,” with its racy argot of the vaudeville set; ‘““The Nine- 
teenth Hole,” written and acted by the competent Frank Craven; 
George M. Cohan’s diverting farce, “The Baby Cyclone,” with 
Grant Mitchell starring and proving again that he knows what a 
serious business the acting of farce always must be; and Ring 
Lardner’s “Elmer the Great,” in which Walter Huston, arriving 
at the season’s end to bridge the summer, evinces a talent for 
comedy which discounts even his fine flair for the serious drama. 

Lardner has built his play on the stories of the bush league 
baseball player which he wrote several years ago. On the stage 
that egomaniac comes fully to life. He is a butt of ridicule and 
a laughing stock but he ploughs along, an irrepressible boob, 
until at last trouble of his own making overtakes him and un- 
covers his human side, yet leaves him at the finish the bounder 
and the fool into which nature fashioned him. The play has 
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mechanical flaws, but it is so accurate a picture of a curious char- 
acter and so alive with amusing speech that its success anywhere 
at any time is assured. . 
_ Revivals played an important part in the season. The Theatre 
Guild’s restoration of “Pygmalion” was followed by the arrival 
of Mrs. Fiske, Otis Skinner and Henrietta Crosman in Shake- 
speare’s ‘““The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and Shakespeare was 
further served by Fritz Leiber, who came with an extensive reper- 
tory. George C. Tyler’s all-star restorations of “She Stoops to 
Conquer” and “Diplomacy” were extraordinarily popular, the 
Goldsmith comedy capturing the season’s record for receipts. 
Tyler revived Tarkington and Wilson’s “The Man from Home” 
under the new title of “Hoosfers Abroad” but it soon failed. 
“Rain,” “Kongo” and “A Good Bad Woman’ were restaged for 
bargain uses at a cut-rate theatre, and the first two served their 
purpose while the third quickly and deservedly succumbed. Mrs. 
Samuel Insull, in a second attempt to establish a repertory the- 
atre, revived A. A. Milne’s “Mr. Pim Passes By” with fair re- 
sults, but made an unwise choice with Shaw’s “Heartbreak House” 
and abandoned the venture while Shaw’s “The Devil’s Disciple” 
was in rehearsal. 

Other essays in production in Chicago revealed a play by Edwin 

~Stanley and Hugh Ford, titled “It Makes a Difference.” It soon 
expired. Kenyon Nicholson and John Golden had a good idea 
for their “Fly-by-Night,” a comedy of a wandering ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” company, but they failed to support the idea with a serv- 
iceable story and the play was soon withdrawn. A play by Jean 
Archibald, wearing the alluring label, “A Companionate Mar- 
riage,” was staged near the season’s end after having had a week 
of test performances at the hands of an Evanston stock company. 
It tells, in a somewhat random manner, the story of a liberated 
daughter who assumes all the responsibilities of matrimony with- 
out taking pains to go to the altar, but the youth in the arrange- 
ment makes a good woman of her by tricking her into a legal 
ceremony. 

Other plays wholly new to the stage were entrusted to the ten- 
der mercies of other stock companies, the recrudescence of which 
has been a phenomenon of the season. The total abandonment of 
the popular price circuit houses in the outer belt and the long con- 
finement of neighborhood entertainment to the cinemas brought 
about a striking rebirth of interest in the stock company, and a 
half dozen of these industrious organizations sprang up in old out- 
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- Jying theatres and in converted film palaces, all of them staging _ 
royalty plays or works hitherto unacted, and some of them alter- _ 


nating drama and musical comedy. 


A superstock or repertory company, the one surviving major 
development of the Little theatre idea in Chicago, is now soundly 


established at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theater 
on the lake front. The Goodman has done admirable service and 
has won its way, step by step, into the confidence and esteem of 
Chicago playgoers. Its aim is gradual growth rather than quick 


arrival, with the attendant danger of a hurtful decline. To say © a 


that it plans to occupy in Chicago the position held by the The- 
atre Guild in New York is not to say it is imitative; it is indeed 
a pioneering institution. It offered an even dozen plays this last 


season, including three, Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘‘Fashion,” Shakespeare’s 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and the younger’ Dumas’ “The 
Tower of Nesle,” which, in the rotation of the repertory system, 
were carried over from the previous season. The company pro- 
duced with much credit Sean O’Casey’s “Juno and the Paycock,” 
revived. ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” celebrated the Ibsen cen- 
tenary with capital restorations of “The Wild Duck” and “The 
Vikings of Helgeland,” adding interest to the latter by commit- 
‘ting the lighting to Thomas Wilfred and his Clavilux, or color 
organ; gave L. W. Vedrenne’s “Outbreak” its first test on any 
stage, with indifferent consequences; introduced Luigi Chiarelli’s 
“The Mask and the Face” to Chicago; produced “Mixed Dou- 
bles,” an inept and futile dramatization, by Louis E. Laflin, Jr., 
of Henry Kitchell Webster’s novel, ““Philopena”; presented the 
ancient Hindu drama, “The Little Clay Cart,” and created, en- 
tirely within its own precincts, a happy burlesque, “Camille in 
Roaring Camp,” arranged by Thomas Wood Stevens, the com- 
pany’s director, on Dumas’ famous play of the tubercular co- 
quette. “Camille” is given a Bret Harte atmosphere by setting 
it on a stage in a hall in a California mining camp before an audi- 
ence of Forty-niners. This burlesque was a thoroughly original 
conception and was brought off with great spirit. The company 
had previously proven in its revival of ‘‘Fashion” its flexible 
comedic skill. 

It was by chance rather than by design that the first Chicago 
performances of “Juno and the Paycock” were given by the resi- 
dent repertory company instead of by the peripatetic one known 
as the Irish Players, who, because the Goodman organization had 
anticipated them, deferred this piece until they had tried the 
temper of the public, heavily Milesian, with O’Casey’s “The 
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‘Plough and the Stars,” which, with the acting bestowed upon it, — 


afforded the season one of its high lights. 

Theatrical fare available beside the sweet waters of Lake Michi- 
gan is usually almost equally divided between the drama and the 
song and dance diversions, but this last season the plays have 
outnumbered the musical shows more than two to one. The serial 
revues made their customary annual calls, the ““(Chauve-Souris” 
revisited the midlands, a number of singing and dancing stars 
whose orbits lead them here every year or two found refuge 
within our walls for terms long or short, usually according to 
their merit, and Winthrop Ames sent his Gilbert and Sullivan 
_ Comic Opera company on its first visit to the Great Central Basin. 

The Ames company sang “The Mikado,” “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance” and “Tolanthe,” giving charming performances of the de- 
lectable works to gratifying patronage and loud praise, and re- 
vealed as its chief glory a chorus that was as intelligent as it was 
attractive. 

_ Of the other plays and musical shows a mere list of them would 
more than suffice. A considerable number of them paid dividends 
on their Chicago engagements. But neither these nor those which 
gave the season its greater interest left the stage of the midwestern 
metropolis in a healthier state than they found it, save in the case 
-of the Goodman, whose third season was its best. 

A survey of the year produces the conviction that the New 
York producers in control of the show business must increase the 
number and improve the average quality of their divertimenti and 
devote at least as much attention to supplying with attractions the 
theatres of Chicago and other major cities “on the road” as they 
do, both as a matter of business and of personal vanity, to keep- 
ing their home playhouses filled. It is not possible, apparently, 
to make this city independent of New York. It has been a source 
of abundant revenue to the eastern producers of ability who have 
played the game; it should become more and more important in 
their reckoning. 


THE SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By Grorce C. WARREN 
Drama-Editor San Francisco Chronicle 


THE theatre season in San Francisco and the bay region, be- 
ginning June 1, 1927, and ending May 30, 1928, had few real 
premiéres, three professional plays only having received their first 
performance, with half a dozen lesser “first times” among the 
amateur groups and the universities; these constituting the list. 

However, the year was important in the development of Pacific 
Coast production; the expansion of Henry Duffy’s stock-produc- 
tion houses, and two or three sensationally successful engagements 
in the local theatres. 

The building of the Belasco and Mayan theatres in Los An- 
geles, twin playhouses lying side by side on Hill Street, brought 
about the joining of hands and finances of Edward Belasco, 
brother of New York’s David, and Fred J. Butler, as a producing 
firm that is already cutting a wide path in Coast theatricals. 
They have made some interesting productions; have brought 
original casts, or nearly original—at least the principals—out 
from New York for such plays as “The Racket,” “The Command 
to Love,” “The Spider,” and “The Road to Rome,” for which 
Jane Cowl and Sir Guy Standing came West. These companies 
play both San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

This firm produced Elmer Harris’ farce, “The Great Necker,” 
which had a thirteen weeks’ run in their home theatre, the Be- 
lasco, and four fair weeks in San Francisco. They were inter- 
ested, too, with Homer Curran in the production of John B. Col- 
ton’s “The Devil’s Plum Tree,” a free adaptation from a Hun- 
garian play that had to do with one of the saints of that nation. 
Ruth Chatterton was its star. It had its premiére in San Fran- 
cisco at the Curran Theater, but despite the strong personal fol- 
lowing of Miss Chatterton its run was limited to less than three 
weeks. 

Colton worked on the play while it was here, getting it in fair 
shape for the Los Angeles run of seven weeks. 
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A. H. Woods was originally interested in the venture, but he 
seemingly withdrew, although it is possible the piece will yet be 
seen in the East. As in all of Colton’s work for the stage, it is 
bizarre in theme and treatment, having to do with a fleshly wan- 
ton married to a saint and loving a bandit, and her development 
into sainthood through suffering and seeing suffering. 

Lillian Albertson, another of the Coast producers, had a splen- 
didly successful season, her production of “The Desert Song” get- 
_ ting gross receipts not far below $1,000,000, and “Hit the Deck,” 
another of her ventures, totaling over half a million. Her dra- 
matic productions were less triumphant, a production of Mae 
West’s “Sex” lasting only a week in Los Angeles, and a good pres- 
entation of “Burlesque” holding for three weeks in San Francisco, 
the public here being unfamiliar with burlesque, as there is no 
circuit for these flashly musical things on the Coast. 

Sam Salvin has just come into the producing field, he having 
taken a lease on the Mayan Theater, Los Angeles, where he has 
put on “Good News” and is having a glorious beginning of his 
California career with that sure fire hit. 

Lou Wiswell, for so long chief lieutenant of Henry W. Savage, 
blossomed as a producer with two of his wife’s plays, she being 
Zelda Sears. One of these had Aimee Semple McPherson for its 
heroine, and is called “Undertow.” Miss Sears played the evan- 
gelist’s mother in the Los Angeles production, which had Elise 
Bartlett (Mrs. Joseph Schildkraut) for the heroine. Plans are on 
foot for Pauline Frederick to take up the latter rdle. 

The other Sears play is a farce called “The Scarlet Woman,” 
written for Miss Frederick and produced in San Francisco, where 
it had a satisfactory run. Its story is of a young woman who 
goes away from the small town where she had been a sort of slave 
to an eminent father. She remains in a great city a year, and as 
she is lonely there, adopts a baby at an orphanage. 

Her return with the child, the suspicions of the village ladies, 
and the search for a possible father for the infant, make up the 
body of the farce’s action. 

The other play produced here that may probably be seen in 
New York is “Madame Alias,” a crook comedy by Florence Hop- 
kins and Annette Westbay (Mrs. George Scarborough) produced 
at the Fulton Theater, Oakland, by George Ebey, for Marjorie 
Rambeau. The play has a rather ingenious plot; the efforts of 
detectives from various States to lure a beautiful crook into their 
territory in order to arrest her for crimes that are not extraditable. 

She poses as a woman of wealth, and the men and women try- 
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cerns, newspaper folk, waiters and hotel attendants. 
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ing to trap her, are disguised as merchants, agents for big con- — 


In one of the scenes this motley crowd sit at dinner with the 


lady as her guests; each hoping to put her behind bars, and she 
laughing at them for fools to think they are deceiving her. 


The Playmakers, body of Berkeley men and women interested — 


in the theatre, gave four programs of one-act plays written by 
members of the organization, staged and acted by them. A num- 
ber of them were taken for publication by firms that print such 
things. 

The Duffy expansion goes on. At present this energetic and 


- popular actor-producer has seven theatres in his chain, with two | 


building for his use. His string includes the Alcazar and Presi- 


dent here; the El Capitan in Hollywood; the President, formerly — 


Morosco’s, in Los Angeles, and one house each in Seattle, Wash., 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, B.C. i : 

A large theatre, to be called the Duffwin, is nearly ready in 
Oakland, and another, also to be called the Duffwin—a combina- 
tion of Duffy and Winter, Dale Winter being Mrs. Duffy—is 
started around the corner from the El Capitan in Hollywood. 

The theatres in the Northwest are run as regular weekly-change 
stock houses, with a policy just now of guest stars, these including 
Berton Churchill, Leo Carillo, Sidney Toler, Marjorie Rambeau 
and Norman Hackett and Marion Lord. 

In San Francisco and Los Angeles Duffy puts on the domestic 
comedies that have had runs in New York, and for nearly a year 
has pursued the plan of bringing the nucleus of the original cast 
to act in the plays on the Coast. He is able to give the actors 
from fifteen to thirty weeks through the various runs. 

Interesting to watch has been the development and success of 
the Players Guild during the season just closed. It is the inheritor 
_ of the old Players Club, and has had a continued existence of 
nearly twenty years, many of them struggling years played in any 
old place that offered, part of the time in a remodeled church, 
which burned down two years ago. 

At present the Guild is housed in a delightful small theatre in 
the Western Women’s Club House, a theatre seating 750, with a 
well-equipped stage and a comfortable auditorium. 

The season began with the Guild as a semi-professional organi- 
zation, playing three nights a week, and changing its bill every 
three weeks, but the demands of time for rehearsals and the pos- 
sibilities of performances every night, made it impossible for ama- 
teurs to remain, so the performances are almost wholly profes- 
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sional now, and continue through the week. There are something 


like 2,000 subscribers at present, but a well-planned drive is being — 
made to increase this number, it is hoped, to 10,000. 
Of the thirteen productions made during the season just ended, 


the most successful were Sem Benelli’s “The Jest,” which ran be- 


yond its allotted time and was given extra performances; Franz 
Werfel’s “Goat Song”; Professor Paul Green’s Pulitzer prize play, 
“In Abraham’s Bosom,” and George Kelly’s Pulitzer winner, 


“Craig’s Wife.” 


The Playhouse Association in Berkeley, home of the University 
of California, did some fascinating things during the year. It is 
housed in a converted church. Sam J. Hume is the current presi- 
dent of the organization and Everett Glass its director. 

Revival of three plays of varying age attracted attention during 
the season of a dozen productions. They were ““(Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” acted by a cast of men, as it was originally presented in | 
one of the English universities; George Farquhar’s “The Beaux’ 
Stratagem,” recently done with an all-star cast in New York, and 
Steele Mackaye’s “Hazel Kirke,” which still has power to stir the 
emotions, although it seemed more outmoded than Farquhar’s 
Georgian comedy. 

André Ferrier’s French Theatre, La Gaite Francaise, continues 


~ to draw good sized audiences. It has just closed its eighth season, 


the most important production of the year being an elaborate 
presentation of Paul Claudel’s “L’Annonce Faite a Marie.” The 
tiny theatre, which seats 225 people, is ideal for the more inti- 
mate French plays and is filled during the season, one week each 
month being devoted to playing. There is a large French popu- 
lation in San Francisco. 

One of the surprising engagements of the season was that of 
Nikita Balieff’s ““Chauve-Souris,” which in three weeks played to 
more than $90,000, perhaps the largest receipts the Russians have 
ever had in that length of time. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Monroe LATHROP 
Drama-Editor Los Angeles Express 


TO speak of the theatrical “season” in Southern California is 
a misnomer. The calendar has its seasons, but not the theatre. 
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Nature, with her cool nights the year around, is good to the cus- _ 
todians of the drama and the actors. 5 

The arbitrary line drawn through the year’s activities at June 
20, for pause to check up, is as good as any, although it finds 
more prosperous hits overlapping and more good plays and actors 
cruising into this haven from the idle waters of the East than in 
midwinter. 

~ But casting back from this mark one looks upon an eventful 
year, made so chiefly by the growth of the number of so-called 
legitimate theatres to sixteen in Los Angeles. A record of about 
125 presentations, good and otherwise, composes a chronicle of 
achievement not hitherto matched. 

After the primary importance of the scene that is connoted in 
these figures, come in importance for listing as the high lights: 

The eclipse of the movie in mass favor, in the very citadel of 
the cinema. 

The growth in the number of offerings in which most of the 
players stepped directly from metropolitan to local boards. 

The expansion of Henry Duffy as the predominant single influ- 
ence in the renaissance of the spoken drama. 

The gain in prestige by the Pasadena Community Players 
through a single brilliant achievement; the rise of Edward Everett 
Horton as actor-producer, and failure of Joseph Schildkraut and 
Fritz Feld in a similar joint effort. 

The expulsion of “The Captive,’ and its legal bearing on the 
stage. 

Devotees of the older form of drama are in high fettle over the 
growing popularity of the stage as contrasted with an unprece- 
dented decline in interest in the movie. For the first time the 
picture houses complain directly of the harmful competition of 
the stage and accredit it with being the cause of admitted finan- 
cial injury. 

The movie is plainly at a crisis, with congealed forms and lack 
of the variety that constantly induces fresh interest in the stage. 
But nothing is of more potential importance both to stage and 
screen than the advent in the past season of the vocal picture. 
Some shrewd students of its possibilities who are quite free of 
the bias of rivalry foresee a powerful commercial foe of the stage 
in the new medium. Complete reproductions of musical come- 
ae for example, with original casts, are visioned for the near 

uture. 

Henry Duffy, with two houses in Los Angeles and another soon 
to rise; three in San Francisco and Oakland, and one each in Port- 
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land, Seattle and Vancouver, has gained a power and prestige in 
his field and with the public that have made him the greatest the- 
atrical force on the coast. He has successfully solved the prob- 
lem of presenting original part-casts from the New York stage in 
tested plays at popular prices. 
_ With a canny insight into the liking of the mass he has con- 
fined himself chiefly to comedies, and has had invariable success 
with such pieces as “New Brooms,” “Tommy,” “Two Girls 
Wanted,” “The Patsy” and “Pigs” and similar light fare all over 
a circuit. His extension over the coast is believed to have just 
egun. 

Mr. Horton, with “The Wild Westcotts,” “The Queen’s Hus- 
band,” “A Single Man” (one of Hubert Henry Davies’ comedies 
which served Cyril Maude in England but had not before been 
seen on this side) has proved by long runs that he has a large and 
devoted following at the Vine Street Theater in Hollywood. 

Mr. Schildkraut and Mr. Feld essayed to establish at the Hol- 
lywood Play House something on the order of the New York 
Theatre Guild. They were unfortunate in their first venture. 
“From Hell Came a Lady,” by George Scarborough, scenically 
pretentious but dramatically weak, was followed by “The Second 
Year” and a revival of Parker’s archaic “Pomander Walk” with 
no better results, and the enterprise folded up. 

Artistically the production by the Pasadena Community Play- 
ers of Eugene O’Neill’s “Lazarus Laughed” was one of the high 
achievements of the year. Scores of volunteer workers were aided 
by students of the University of Southern California in outfitting 
more than 100 players in O’Neill’s masked drama on the order of 
the Greek classics. 

So prodigious was the undertaking that no commercial theatre 
was found willing to risk the world premiére. The outcome was 
a veritable triumph for the director, Gilmor Brown. Public com- 
ment on O’Neill’s part ran all the way from “profoundly moving” 
to “solemn absurdity,” but the production was so sensationally 
fine that it packed the Pasadena Theater for a month and was 
then moved to the Music Box in Hollywood for a fortnight’s stay, 
the volunteer cast from Pasadena’s business and professional life 
being then forced to disband. 

“The Captive’s” expulsion, following a stubborn fight of the 
producers against private and newspaper assaults and repeated 
arrests of the actors by the public prosecutor, might have been a 
mere commotion of the moment but for one result. It brought 
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about the adoption by the City Council of an ordinance with 
teeth, patterned after the New York Padlock Law. Doe 

Incidentally, another of Bourdet’s plays, “The Rubicon” with 
a new title, also barred in New York, ran unmolested for several 
weeks at another house. 

The year was notable for premiéres of plays either new to the - 
native stage or to America. The best popular success attended 
Zelda Sears’ “The Scarlet Woman,” which belies its title and is a 
light comedy. After touring the coast it is still serving Pauline 
Frederick through the middle west as a fine vehicle. 

“The Devil’s Plum Tree” again brought forth John Colton, 
author of “The Shanghai Gesture” and ‘“‘Rain.” Its hectic story. 
of a Croatian nymph whose pathological sorties ceased under the 
benign influence of a pious husband carried little conviction. The 
play disappeared after its Los Angeles run, which rallied the over- 
sexed women and curious girls. 

That fine character actress, Lucille La Verne, almost put over 
a new melodrama, “Salt Chunk Mary,” by Jack Black, a reformed 
ex-convict, and Bessie Beatty. Miss La Verne’s drawing of a 
woman fence in a border town was a personal triumph, but 
couldn’t overcome faults of the play and supporting company. 

Lajos Biro’s “Hotel Imperial,” successful on the continental 
stage, had its first American showing at the Egan with the author 
present, but aroused small interest with its war story whose 
ground has been somewhat covered by our native pieces. 

“Lilies of the Field,” a comedy of manners by John Hastings 
Turner, the English dramatist, was another premiére to the credit 
of the Pasadena Players. The play bristled with the author’s 
wit, had numerous sharply varied characters, and thumbs went 
up for it as a rarely fine specimen of high comedy. 

“Undertow,” by Zelda Sears and Garnet Weston, based upon 
commercialized evangelism, had pronounced merit but arrived 
tardily among a plethora of pieces on its theme. 

Of other premieres it is necessary to say only that they came 
and went speedily without rippling the waters: “That Funny Lit- 
tle Thing,” by Agnes Christine Johnston, a movie scenarist; “His 
Blossom Bride,” a dramaless drama of Hopi Indian life with 
which Richard Walton Tully, author of “The Bird of Paradise,” 
failed utterly to reéstablish himself; “Tell Me Again” (musical), 
by Robert Woolsey, also its star; “The Ape,” a mystery play 
by Adam Hull Shirk; “Who?” by John Reiwarts; “Two Fellows 
and a Girl” (musical); “The Hell Cat,” by Guy Bragdon and 
Tom Burroughs. 
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The year’s pronounced hits were “Lazarus Laughed” (as a 


_ production), “Good News,” “Broadway,” “The Trial of Mary : 
Dugan,” “A Night in Spain,” “Appearances,” “The Desert — 


Song,” “Hit the Deck,” “Chauve-Souris,” “Sunny,” “Oh, Kay,” 
“The Command to Love,” “The Racket,” “Excess Baggage,” 


“Women Go On Forever” and “The Scarlet Woman.” 


Unexpected failures were “Saturday’s Children,” “Burlesque,” 
“The Connecticut Yankee” and “Sex’”—in two instances plainly 
owing to miscasting. 

Many lovers of the best in the theatre look back with keenest 
pleasure to a visit from Eva Le Gallienne’s company of players, 
who presented “The Cradle Song” for a week to charmed but lim- 
ited audiences. ; 

The closing days of the imaginary season here sketched brings 
the troupe of players from the Imperial Theater in Tokyo in “Ken 
Geki,” an exhibition of the native swords-drama so unique and 
amazingly executed that leading citizens voluntarily sponsored its 
original and repeat engagements at Los Angeles and Hollywood 


- theatres. 


__A pleasant event of the year was the celebration by the 
“Chauve-Souris” of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of 
that Russian Bat troupe in a small Moscow-cellar. Los Angeles’ 
large actor colony entered into the felicities of the event, which 
the Muscovites carried off with characteristic ebullience. 

“The Pilgrimage Play,” California’s night spectacle sub-named 
“The Life of Christ,” had its customary summer run, and John 
Stephen McGroarty’s pageant-play of the Franciscan founders of 
California, “The Mission Play,” found its seventeenth year the 
most prosperous of its remarkable record, which is without a 
parallel. 

Activities of the Little theatres are at rather low ebb. Aside 
from two mentioned, the Pasadena group did nothing notable. 
The Little Theater of Los Angeles after doing “The Great Cath- 
erine” and “The Jest” has seemingly become dormant. The Hol- 
lywood Community Players has recently done Shaw’s “Cesar and 
Cleopatra” and Strindberg’s ““The Dance of Death,” and Regi- 
nald Pole revived Dostoievsky’s “The Idiot.” 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 
Drama in Nine Acts 


~ By EuceNE O’NEILL 


_ THERE was little surprise expressed in theatrical New York 
when this year’s Pulitzer play prize was given to Eugene O’Neill 


for his “Strange Interlude.” From the date of its production by ~ 


the Theatre Guild (Jan. 30, 1928) this play was generally ac- 
cepted not only as the outstanding novelty of the dramatic year, 
but as by far the most interesting and most significant contribu- 
tion to the theatre made by an American playwright within the 
memory of living playgoers. 

In form “Strange Interlude” is a violation of accepted stage 
conventions only in the matter of its extreme length and in so far 
as it restores to an honorable place in the technique of playwriting 
both the aside and the soliloquy commonly used in the old-time 
artificial drama. It is more than a restoration, however, for asides 
such as those employed in this unusual play have never before 
been used. 

Herein Mr. O’Neill has expanded the idea he first worked with 
in “The Great God Brown,” that of presenting two personalities, 
or of exposing two sides of the same personality, in the one char- 
acter. In “The Great God Brown” he adapted the Greek mask to 
his purpose. In “Strange Interlude” he permits his characters to 
speak a part of their secret thought aloud, in addition to their nor- 
mal speech. 

To differentiate between the natural speech that is intended to 
be heard by the other characters on the stage and that which 
merely expresses the thought passing in the character’s mind he 
has worked out the simple technical form of having the stage 


action remain static during the time any character is thinking | 


aloud. Puzzling and a little mystifying at first, audiences soon 
adapt themselves to the change and, judging from frequent report, 
discover an added interest in following the expressed and hidden 
thoughts of the people of the play. 

“Strange Interlude” is divided into nine short acts. While all 
nine could probably be plave. uae four hours, or between 
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7.30 and 11.30, both Mr. O’Neill and the producers were con- 


vinced the strain would be too great upon both audience and 
actors. They decided, therefore, to begin the play at 5.15 in 
the afternoon, adjourn for an extended dinner recess at 7 and 
resume at 8.30. 

This plan rather added to the novelty and popularity of the 


engagement in New York. “Strange Interlude” was an enormous 


success from its first performance and it is evident at this writing 
that it will continue playing so long as the actors are willing to 
continue. After which substitute casts will probably carry it 


_ through the summer and into next season. 


The action of “Strange Interlude” opens in the library of Pro- 
fessor Leeds’ home in a small university town in New England. 
“Tt is a small room with a low ceiling. The furniture has been 
selected with a love for old New England pieces. The walls are 
lined almost to the ceiling with glassed-in bookshelves. . . . The 
atmosphere of the room is that of a cosy, cultured retreat, sedu- 
lously built as a sanctuary where, secure with the culture of the 
past at his back, a fugitive from reality can view the present 
safely from a distance, as a superior with condescending disdain, 
pity, and even amusement. 

“Tt is late afternoon of a day in August. Sunshine, cooled and 
dimmed in the shade of trees, fills the room with a soothing light.” 

A middle-aged maid shows Charles Marsden into the room. 
“He is a tall thin man of 35, meticulously well-dressed in tweeds 
of distinctly English tailoring, his appearance that of an Angli- 
cized New England gentleman. . . . There is an indefinable femi- 
nine quality about him, but it is nothing apparent in either ap- 
pearance or act. His manner is cool and poised. 

Marsden, left to wait, stands just inside the door, “his tall, 
stooped figure leaning back against the books,” and gazes appre- 
ciatively about the room. “He smiles affectionately and his 
amused voice recites the words with a rhetorical resonance.” 


“Sanctum sanctorum! (His voice takes on a monotonous mu- 
sing quality, his eyes stare idly at his drifting thoughts.) How 
perfectly the professor’s unique haven! (He smiles.) Primly 
classical . . . when New Englander meets Greek. . . . (Looking 
at the books now.) We hasn’t added one book in years . . . how 
old was I when I first came here? .. . Six... with my father 
... father ... how dim his face has grown! ... he wanted 
to speak to me just before he died . . . the hospital . . . smell of 
iodoform in the cool halls ... hot summer ...I bent down 
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_, . . his voice had withdrawn so far away . . . always too near, 
too soon, too distant or too late! . . .” . . 


Marsden’s face saddens with the adolescent memories awakened 
~ and he goes on to other musings. Of the European tour from 
which he has just returned; of his inability to write over there; of 
his hope to recapture his muse in this quiet New England atmos- 
phere. 

He thinks of Professor Leeds, dominated so long by an aggres- 
sive wife; of Nina, the daughter, who is now the one who bosses 
him. But Nina’s different—. 


“*. . . She has bossed me, too, ever since she was a baby .. . 


she’s a woman now ... known love and death... . Gordon 
brought down in flames . . . two days before the armistice .. . 
what fiendish irony! . .. his wonderful athlete’s body . . . her 
lover . . . charred bones in a cage of twisted steel . . . no won- 
der she broke down . . . Mother said she’s become quite queer 
lately . . . Mother seemed jealous of my concern . . . why have 
I never fallen in love with Nina? ... could I? ... that way 

. used to dance her on my knee... sit her on my lap... 
even now she’d never think anything about it . . . but sometimes 
the scent of her hair and skin... like a dreamy drug... 
dreamy! ... there’s the rub! ... all dreams with me! ... 
my sex life among the phantoms! .. .” 


Professor Leeds’ arrival interrupts Marsden’s ruminations. The 
professor “‘is a small, slender man of 55, his hair gray, the top 
of his head bald. . . . Temperamentally timid, his defense is an 
assumption of his complacent, superior manner of the classroom 
toward the world at large.” 

The professor is glad to see Marsden, and surprised. They had 
not expected him back from Europe so soon, he says. Nina will 
be glad to see him too. But Nina has greatly changed. She can’t 
forget Gordon. She dreams of Gordon. It has been so ever since 
news came of the aviator-lover’s death. 

The professor secretly resents the attitude of his daughter 
toward Gordon and the change it has made in her attitude toward 
him, her father. Gradually Nina is drawing away from her 
father, and thought of the loneliness for him that may follow is 
depressing. He hopes Marsden will not tell Nina anything that 
will remind her of the dead man. 

“After all, Charlie, life must be lived, and Nina can’t live with 
a corpse forever,” he says, trying to control his irritation. “You 
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see, I’m trying to see things through clearly and unsentimentally. 
If you’ll remember, I was as broken up as any one over Gordon’s 
death. I’d become so reconciled to Nina’s love for him—al- 
though, as you know, I was opposed at first, and for fair reasons, 
I think, for the boy, for all his good looks and prowess in sport 
and his courses, really came of common people and had no money 


of his own except as he made a career for himself.” 


The men are not in agreement as to the possibilities of Gordon’s 
chances for a career had he lived. Nor will Marsden credit the 
Professor’s fears that his daughter is beginning to act as though 
she hated him—as though she blamed him for Gordon’s death. 
That he had helped to influence Gordon’s decision to put 
aside thoughts of marrying Nina until after the war he admits. 
But he had asked Gordon to keep the suggestion entirely confi- 
dential. And now Nina, in some strange way, seems to know. 

The two men receive the indication of Nina’s approach with 
mingled emotions, both a little pathetically self-analytical. 


“My heart pounding!” mockingly thinks Marsden. “Seeing 
Nina again ... how sentimental . . . how she’d laugh if she 
knew! ... and quite rightly . . . absurd for me to react as if I 
loved ... that way ... her dear old Charlie... hal... 
(He smiles with bitter self-mockery.) 

“T hope she won’t make a scene,” the professor worriedly re- 
peats to himself. ‘“She’s seemed on the verge all day . . . thank 
God, Charlie’s like one of the family . . . but what a life for me! 

. - with the opening of the new term only a few weeks off! ... 
I can’t doit ... Ill have to call in a nerve specialist . . . but 
the last one did her no good . . . his outrageous fee . . . he can 
take it to court . . . I absolutely refuse . . . but if he should 
bring suit? . . . what a scandal... no, I'll have to pay... 
somehow... borrow... he has me in a corner, the rob- 
jot) ae ae 


Now Nina stands just inside the doorway “ooking directly at 
her father with defiant eyes, her face set in an expression of stub- 
born resolve. She is twenty, tall with broad, square shoulders, 
slim, strong hips and long, beautifully developed legs—a fine ath- 
letic girl of the swimmer, tennis player, golfer type. Her straw- 
blond hair, framing her sunburned face, is bobbed. Her face is 
striking, handsome rather than pretty, the bone structure promi- 
nent, the forehead high, the lips of her rather large mouth clearly 
modelled above the firm jaw. Her eyes are beautiful and bewil- 
dering, extraordinarily large and a deep greenish blue. Since Gor- 
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_ don’s death they have a quality of continually shuddering before 

~ some terrible enigma, of being wounded to their depths and made 
defiant and resentful by their pain. Her whole manner, the 
_ charged atmosphere she gives off, is totally at variance with her 


healthy outdoor physique. It is strained, nerve-racked, hectic, a 


terrible tension of will alone maintaining self-possession. She 
is dressed in smart sport clothes.” ~t oe 

- For the moment Nina does not even see Marsden. She is too 
intent upon the thing she has come to tell her father. And he, 
as one warding off the inevitable, seeks to reprove her for her 
seeming rudeness. When she does greet Marsden it is with a 


friendly perfunctoriness that is quite apparent, and which both 


try to cover. 

What Nina wishes to tell her father is that she has decided to 
go away. Either she must get away or go crazy. Nor can his 
arguments alter her decision. 


“YT must keep calm,” she mutters desperately to herself, when 
her father has finished. “I mustn’t let go or Ill tell him every- 
thing .. . and I mustn’t tell him . . . he’s my father. . . .” 


_ And then aloud she answers: “I’ve already had six months’ 
training for a nurse. I will finish my training. There’s a doctor 
I know at a sanitarium for crippled soldiers—a friend of Gor- 
don’s. I wrote to him and he answered that he’ll gladly arrange 
As 

Pror. LEEps (thinking furiously)—Gordon’s friend . . . Gor- 
don again! . . . (Severely.) You seriously mean to tell me you, 
in your condition, want to nurse in a soldiers’ hospital! Absurd! 

MArsDEN (thinking with indignant revulsion)—Quite right, 
Professor! ... her beauty . .. all those men. . . in their beds 

. . it’s too revolting! ... (With a persuasive quizzing tone.) 
Yes, I must say I can’t see you as a peace-time Florence Night- 
ingale, Nina! 


Prof. Leeds furiously resents Nina’s turning to Gordon’s friend, 
and questions the wisdom of her intention. Marsden, too, is re- 
sentful as he visions Nina in a hospital full of men in bed. The 
professor is even ready to accuse her of being not quite herself. 

But Nina is firm. They do not, cannot understand. “I must 
pay,” she says, her voice uncannily flat as her thought breaks 
through. “It’s my plain duty! Gordon is dead! What use is my 
life to me or any one? But I must make it of use by giving it. 
(Fiercely.) I must learn to give myself, do you hear—give and 
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a 


give until I can make that gift of myself for a man’s happiness — 


without scruple, without fear, without joy except in his joy! 
When I’ve accomplished this I'll have found myself, I’ll know 
how to start living my own life over again. Don’t you see? In 
the name of the commonest decency and honor, I owe it to 
Gordon!” : 
They cannot see, nor does her further statement that it is be- 
cause she had denied herself to Gordon that last night before he 
had gone to the front when they were desperately in love with 
each other soften their assertions that she is behaving ridiculously. 


Nina (her eyes on her father’s, intensely)—Gordon wanted 
me! I wanted Gordon! I should have made him take me! I 
knew he would die and I would have no children, that there would 
be no big Gordon or little Gordon left to me, that happiness was 
calling me, never to call again if I refused! And yet I did refuse! 
I didn’t make him! TI lost him forever! And now I am lonely 
and not pregnant with anything at all, but—but loathing! (Ske 
hurls this last at her father—fiercely.) Why didI refuse? What 
was that cowardly something in me that cried, no, you mustn’t, 
what would your father say? 

Pror. LEEps (thinking furiously)—What an animal! ... and 
my daughter! ...she doesn’t get it from me! ... was her 


“mother like that? ... (Distracted.) Nina! I can’t really 


listen! 

Nina (savagely)—And that’s exactly what my father did say! 
Wait, he told Gordon! Wait for Nina until the war’s over, and 
you’ve got a good job and can afford a marriage license! 


Professor Leeds’ defense crumbles. Pitifully he admits that her 
charges are true. He had been responsible for Gordon’s decision. 
He had persuaded himself to think it was for the best. Now he 
knows that he was alone and that he wanted to keep his daugh- 
ter’s love. He was secretly glad when Gordon died! 

Nina is forgiving. That her father has suffered, too, she under- 
stands. But he must know that she must find a way to give her- 
self to Gordon still, that she may pay her debt and learn to forgive 
herself. 

Marsden, confused and unhappy, tries to withdraw gracefully 


~ and get home to mother and tea. But Nina presses him into 


service to help her pack. 

Soon the professor is at his books again. The new term will 
be on in three weeks and there is lots to do. . . . He’s glad they 
had it out, he and Nina. . . . “His ghost will be gone now... 
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no more Gordon, Gordon, Gordon, love ar praise and an all 
for Gordon.” 
Probably Mary will do very well after all . . . and when Nina 
is well she will come home again . . . little Nina. Shoe 
“Oh, God ...I feel cold! ... alone! ... this home is 
abandoned .. . . the house is empty and full of ‘death » » so there 
is a pain about my heart!” 
He calls to Nina and she answers cheerily. But he does not bid 
her come to him. He just wanted to remind her to call a taxi. 
Four hours and Nina will be gone .. . “and I'll die in here 
some day ... alone . . . gasp, cry out for help . . . the presi- 
dent will speak at the funeral. . . . Nina will be here again. ery: 
Nina in black! Too late! .. .” 
Again he calls. Nina does not answer. He turns again to his 
books. The curtain falls. . 


ACT II 


The scene is the same, the time a year later. But now the 
shades of Professor Leeds’ study are drawn down. They are “of 
the color of pale flesh, giving the windows a suggestion of lifeless, 
closed eyes and making the room seem more withdrawn from life 
than before.” 

Charles Marsden, sunk wearily into a deep chair, his dark serge 
suit strongly suggesting one in mourning, is casting up recent 
events and his rather solemn reactions to them. 

Professor Leeds is dead, he thinks aloud, even as he had proph- 
esied. Will Nina feel deeply the grief of her father’s passing? 
Probably not. In the hospital Nina has seemed strangely de- 
tached. She has written occasionally to her father, but she never 
has answered Marsden’s letters! Probably Nina has had many 
diverting experiences. Probably every male inmate in the hospital 
has fallen in love with her. That last night he had seen her she 
had talked quite brazenly about giving herself... . 


“T wish I knew what she’s been doing in that house full of 
men,” he mumbles; “particularly that self-important young ass 
of a doctor—Gordon’s friend! . - Really, it’s hardly a decent 
time, is it, for that kind of speculation . . » With her father lying 
dead upstairs?” 


When Nina comes she is dressed in a nurse’s uniform. ‘She 
appears older than in the previous scene, her face is pale and 


_ 
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much thinner, her cheek bones stand out, her mouth is taut in— 
hard lines of a cynical scorn. Her eyes try to armor her wounded 
spirit with a defensive stare of disillusionment. Her training has 
also tended to coarsen her fiber a trifle, to make her insensitive 
to suffering, to give her the nurse’s professionally callous attitude. 
. . . She remains strikingly handsome and her physical appeal is 
enhanced by her pallor and the mysterious suggestion about her 
of hidden experience.” 

Nina has been weeping. She greets Marsden perfunctorily. 
Tells him that she has brought Dr. Darrell with her on the chance 
that something still might be done. 

The sight of her father’s study reawakens childhood’s memories. 
Nina was never allowed to touch anything in the room, but it was 
there that she used to sit in her father’s lap and cuddle against 
him “dreaming into the dark beyond the windows.” Yet they 
are meaningless memories. 


“Yes, I hear you, little Nina,” she says, “but I don’t understand 
one word of it. (She smiles with a cynical self-contempt.) Wm 
sorry, father! . . . You see, you’ve been dead for me for a long 
time. . . . When Gordon died, all men died. . . . What did you 
feel for me then? . . . nothing . . . and now I feel nothing ... 


: Pipe 100 Had... ..'- 


Marsden, too, is sad. Secretly he had hoped Nina would throw 
herself in his arms, cling to him, feel her dependence upon him. 
Why did she have to bring that fellow Darrell with her? 

Now Nina is speaking to him, explaining that she had had a 

_ premonition that she would never see her father again. Her fault, 
it is true. She had not tried to see him. Had not wanted her 
father to see what he would have thought was her. . . . 

Nina has gone upstairs to see her father and has taken Dr. Dar- 
rell with her. Marsden is alone with his thoughts again. “That 
isn’t Nina,” he concludes. “They have killed her soul down there. 
Poor old professor!” 

Sam Evans has let himself in the front door. He introduces 
himself to Marsden. Nina had told him to come. A shy young 
man, Evans is embarrassed by the meeting. 


“Evans is above the medium height, very blond, with guileless, 
diffident blue eyes, his figure inclined to immature lumbering lines. 
. . » There is a lack of self-confidence, a lost and strayed appeal- 
ing air about him, yet with a hint of some unawakened obstinate 
force beneath his apparent weakness. Although he is 25 and has 
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been out of college three years he still wears the latest in col- 
legiate clothes.” 


The two men indulge a quick appraisal of each other. Evans, — 


thinks Marsden, is no giant intellect; rather an overgrown boy 
with a likable quality. Marsden, decides Evans, seems like “a 
good egg.” 

Their only mutual interest is in Nina. Evans has not known 
her long—only since she has been in the hospital. But he had 
met her with Gordon. Evans was a classmate of Gordon’s, and 
a worshipper of that hero-aviator. 


Evans had been in the war, too, but only in the infantry, 


Never saw anything exciting. He had tried for the flying service, 
he reminds himself, but he couldn’t make the physical exams. 
But he won’t tell Marsden that. Might hurt his (Evans’) chances 


with Nina. He’s there now because Darrell had suggested that - 


he come. Evans and Darrell are good friends, too. Roomed 
_ together at college. Darrell is another good egg. 


“Don’t want him to get the wrong idea of Ned,” thinks Evans. 
“Ned’s my best friend . . . doing all he can to help me with Nina 
. . . he thinks she’ll marry me in the end ... God, if she only 
would! . .. I wouldn’t expect her to love me at first . . . be 
happy only to take care of her ... cook her breakfast ... 
bring it up to her in bed .. . tuck the pillows behind her .. . 
comb her hair for her ...Id be happy just to kiss her 
baithis ia.” 


It is not Evans but Darrell who worries Marsden. What are 
Darrell’s relations to Nina? Perhaps Evans knows. 

“He’s always trying to bully her into taking better care of her- 
self,” reports Evans, “but she only laughs at him ... She isn’t 
herself, Mr. Marsden. And I think nursing all those poor guys 
keeps the war before her when she ought to forget it. She ought 
to give up nursing and be nursed for a change, that’s my idea.” 

They are agreed on this, and the fact of Marsden’s understand- 
ing emboldens Evans to bring up a more personal interest. He is, 
he confesses, deeply in love with Nina and has asked her to marry 
him. She has not answered him. Only smiled. 

Evans knows that Nina is still in love with Gordon and admires 
her for it. He is even willing that she should go on loving Gordon 
for a long time to come, if only she will give him the privilege of 
protecting and caring for her without expecting anything in re- 
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turn. He can live happily on the hope that she may come to love — ; 


him in time. . 

_ Marsden resents a little being thus accepted as a sort of 
guardian for Nina, but Evans’ suggestion of marriage is not en- 
tirely displeasing to him. It might offer a solution for Nina’s im- 
mediate problems to be married to a simpleton. . . . 

_ Dr. Darrell comes down stairs. ‘“He is 27, short, dark, wiry, 
his movements rapid and sure, his manner cool and observant, 
his dark eyes analytical. His head is handsome and intelligent. 
There is a quality about him, provoking and disturbing to women, 
of intense passion which he has rigidly trained himself to control 
_and set free only for the objective satisfaction of studying his own 
and their reactions; and so he has come to consider himself as 
immune to love through his scientific understanding of its real sex- 
ual nature.” ; 

Darrell writes a prescription, a sleeping powder for Nina. 

Evans goes to have it filled. Darrell and Marsden turn to each 
other, frankly curious. 


_ “This Marsden doesn’t like me,” thinks Darrell; “that’s evi- 
dent . . . but he interests me . . . read his books . . . wanted 
to know his bearing on Nina’s case . .. his novels just well- 
written surface . . . no depth, no digging underneath . . . why? 
. . . has the talent but doesn’t dare . . . afraid he’ll meet him- 
self somewhere . . . one of those poor devils who spend their 
lives trying not to discover which sex they belong to! .. .” 

“Giving me the fishy, diagnosing eye they practice at medical 
school,” concludes Marsden; “like freshmen from Ioway culti- 
vating broad A’s at Harvard! ... what is his specialty? ... 
neurologist, I think . . . I hope not psychoanalyst . . . a lot to 
account for, Herr Freud! . . . punishment to fit his crimes, be 
forced to listen eternally during breakfast while innumerable plain 
ones tell him dreams about snakes . . . pah, what an easy cure- 
all! . . . sex the philosopher’s stone... ‘O Cdipus, O my 
king! The world is adopting you! ...’” : 

“Must pitch into him about Nina,” continues Darrell, to him- 
self; “have to have his help ... Damn little time to convince 
him .. . he’s the kind you have to explode a bomb under to get 
them to move . .. but not too big a bomb . . . they blow to 
pieces easily. .. .” 


And then he turns to Marsden, with brusque frankness. 
“Nina’s gone to pot again,” he reports. “Not that her father’s 
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death is a shock in the usual sense of grief. I wish to God it 


were! No, it’s a shock because it’s finally convinced her she 


can’t feel anything any more. That’s what she’s doing upstairs 

_now—trying to goad herself into feeling something!” Sa 
- Marsden thinks Dr. Darrell must be mistaken. But Darrell 
knows. Nina is a corking girl, but the destructive experiences she 
has been indulging of late are leading her straight down to where, 
with a few more, “she’ll dive for the gutter just to get the security 
that comes from knowing she’s touched bottom.” And that’s the 
truth, whether Marsden wants to believe it or not. 


“Nina has been giving way more and more to a morbid longing 
for martyrdom,” Darrell explains. ‘The reason for it is obvious. 
Gordon went away without—well, let’s say marrying her. The 
war killed him. She was left suspended. Then she began to 
blame herself and to want to sacrifice herself and at the same time 
give happiness to various fellow war victims by pretending to 
love them. It’s a pretty idea, but it hasn’t worked out. Nina’s 
a bad actress!” 

Darrell’s lying about Nina, Marsden tells himself. But he 
realizes that she is in need of help and that he must work with 
Darrell to help her. 

It is Darrell’s suggestion, somewhat to Marsden’s astonishment, 
that they combine their influence to get Nina married to Sam 
Evans. Evans is unselfishly in love with her, he would give her 
some one to mother and boss and also a chance to have children. 
“She needs normal love objects for the emotional life Gordon’s 
death blocked up in her,” Darrell explains. 

He is convinced that, married to Sam, there is a chance for 
Nina to snap out of her depression and he is sure such a marriage 


' will be the making of Evans, who is just starting in the adver- © 


tising business. Evans comes from a family of good, solid up- 
state farmers and fruit growers and frequently, in a joking way, 
Darrell has already suggested to Nina his suitability as a husband. 

Marsden is half convinced that Darrell is really in love with 
Nina himself, and is not above the suspicion that the doctor is 
arranging a convenient triangle in which he may play a part, 
but Darrell is vigorous in denial. To him Nina always belongs 
to Gordon, and he couldn’t share a woman—even with a ghost! 

They are still in the midst of their discussion when Nina reap- 
pears at the hall door, “her face a pale, expressionless mask 
drained of all emotional response to human contacts. It is as if 
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her eyes were acting on their own account as restless, prying, re- 


cording instruments.” . cote 
_ Before either of the men can speak to her she begins to talk in 


a queer, flat voice. “Yes, he’s dead—my father—whose passion 
‘created me—who began me—he is ended. There is only his end 


living—his death. It lives now to draw nearer me, to draw me 


- nearer, to become my end. ... How we poor monkeys hide 


from ourselves behind the sounds called words!” 
_ She startles Marsden, but Darrell is interested in letting her 


_ talk on until her mind is cleared. Now she is startled out of her 


reverie and turns to Marsden. 


“You look frightened, Charlie. Do I seem queer? It’s because 
I have suddenly seen the lies in the sounds called words. You 
know—grief, sorrow, love, father—those sounds our lips make 
and our hands write. You ought to.know what I mean. You 
work with them. Have you written another novel lately? But, 
stop to think, you’re just the one who couldn’t know what I mean. 
With you the lies have become the only truthful things, And I 
suppose that’s the logical conclusion to the whole evasive mess, 
isn’t it? Do you understand me, Charlie? Say lie—(She says it, 
drawing it out.) Lz-i-i-e! Now say life. L-i-i-f-e! You see! 
Life is just a long drawn out lie with a sniffling sigh at the end!” 


She laughs and her laugh maddens Marsden, though he confines 
his anger to his explosive thoughts. Nina turns to Darrell and 
he, too, comes in for his rating. He is the kind of doctor, she 
explains to Marsden, who couldn’t be happy in heaven unless God 
called him in because He’d caught something. Once, in a moment 
of carnal weakness, Darrell had kissed her. She was as startled 
as if a mummy had done it and then amused at the doctor’s 
discomfiture. 


“Do you know what I was doing upstairs? I was trying to 
pray. I tried hard to pray to the modern science God. I thought 
of a million light years to a spiral nebula—one other universe 
among innumerable others. But how could that God care about 
our trifling misery of death-born-of-birth? I couldn’t believe in 
Him, and I wouldn’t if I could! I’d rather imitate His indiffer- 
ence and prove I had that one trait at least in common! ... I 
wanted to believe in any God at any price—a heap of stones, a 
mud image, a drawing on a wall, a bird, a fish, a snake, a baboon 
—or even a good man preaching the simple platitudes of truth, 
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ee those Gospel words we love the sound of but whose meaning we 


pass on to spooks to live by!” 


Again Marsden tries to stop her, tries to get her to lie down. 
- Again Darrell seeks to make it easier for her to “talk this out of 
her system,” by withdrawing and leaving Marsden and Nina 
alone, which is a little disconcerting to Marsden. 


Nina (suddenly, with pity yet with scorn)—Why have you 
always been so timid, Charlie? Why are you always afraid? 
What are you afraid of? 

MarsDEN (thinking in a panic)—She sneaked into my soul to 
spy! ... (Then boldly.) Well then, a little truth for once in 
away! (Timidly.) I’m afraid of—of life, Nina. 

Nina (nodding slowly)—I know. (After a pause—queerly.) 
The mistake began when God was created in a male image. Of 
course, women would see Him that way, but men should have 
been gentlemen enough, remembering their mothers, to make God 
‘a woman! But the God of Gods—the Boss—has always been 
aman. That makes life so perverted, and death so unnatural. 
We should have imagined life as created in the birth-pain of God 
the Mother. Then we would understand why we, Her children, 
have inherited pain, for we would know that our life’s rhythm 
beats from Her great heart, torn with the agony of love and 
birth. And we would feel that death meant reunion with Her, 
a passing back into Her substance, blood of Her blood again, 
peace of Her peace! (Marspen has been listening to her fasci- 
natedly. She gives a strange little laugh.) Now wouldn’t that 
be more logical and satisfying than having God a male whose 
chest thunders with egotism and is too hard for tired heads and 
thoroughly comfortless? Wouldn’t it, Charlie? 

MarsDEN (with a strange passionate eagerness)—Yes! It 
~ would, indeed! It would, Nina! 

Nina (suddenly jumping to her feet and going to him—with a 
horrible moaning desolation)—Oh, God, Charlie, I want to be- 
lieve in something! I want to believe so I can feel! I want to 
feel that he is dead—my father! And I can’t feel anything, 
Charlie! I can’t feel anything at all! 


Now Nina has thrown herself on the floor at Marsden’s feet 
and is sobbing. As he lifts her up she slips into his lap “like a lit- 
tle girl, and hides her face on his shoulder. His expression has 
become transported with a great happiness.” 
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_ “As I dreamed,” he mutters in an ecstatic whisper, kissing 
Nina’s hair; “with a deeper sweetness. .. . There. . . . This is 
all my desire. . . . I am this kind of lover . . . this is my love 
. . - She is my girl . . . not woman . . . my little girl . . . and 
I am brave because of her little girl’s pure love . . . and I am 
proud ...no more afraid ...no more ashamed of being 
opmret t..°." ; 

He tries again to laugh and tease her out of her mood, and she 
is grateful. She has been homesick and eager to talk with him. 
She has wanted to run to him and confess her sins and be pun- 
ished. She must be punished, out of mercy, so she can forgive 
herself. And, with her father gone, there is only Charlie to take 
the responsibility. ; 

She must be punished, Nina repeats, for all that she has wildly | 
done in the name of her love for Gordon. It has been in vain, 
all that bestial sacrifice of hers. She knows now. Gordon has 
come to her in a dream—‘diving down out of the sky in flames.” 

“And he looked at me,” she goes on, “with such sad, burning 
eyes, and all my poor, maimed men, too, seemed staring out of his 
eyes with a burning pain, and I woke up crying, my own eyes 
burning. Then I saw what a fool I’d been—a guilty fool! So 
be kind and punish me!” . 

The revelation is confusing to Marsden. He wishes Nina 
hadn’t told him. He’d hate her for it if he could, but he can’t, 
even though he is only “Dear Old Father Charlie” now. He 
manages finally to suggest, with an assumed parental authority, 
that by far the most desirable course for her to pursue would be 
to marry young Evans. He, a splendid, clean, boyish chap, needs 
a helpmeet to inspire him. 

It might be a career, bringing a career to Evans, thinks Nina. 
And there is, as Marsden suggests, the thought of children. Nina 
wants children. . . . So it is agreed. She will marry Sam. 

And then Nina falls asleep in Marsden’s arms, as a tired child 
might do. Marsden is carrying her up to her room when Evans 
returns with the medicine. 


MarsvEn (smiling kindly at Evans)—Sssh!  She’s asleep. 
She cried and then she fell asleep—like a little girl. (Then benig- 
nantly.) But first we spoke a word about you, Evans, and I’m 
sure you have every reason to hope. 

Evans (overcome)—Thanks—I—I really don’t know how to 


thank— 
MarspEN—I’ve got to go home. My mother is waiting up for 
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me. I'l just carry Nina upstairs and aes nee on her bed and 
throw something over her. . 

Evans—Can’t I help you, Mr. Marsden? . 

- Marspen (dully)—No. I cannot help. myseli (As EvANS 
looks puzzled.) You'd better call me just Charlie after this. (He 
smiles bitterly to himself.) 

Evans (gleefully)—Good egg! Good old Charlie! | (As if he 
had heard or guessed, Marsden’s bitter laugh comes back from 
the end of the hallway.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Seven months later Sam Evans, Nina and Charlie Marsden are 
at the Evans homestead in northern New York. It is a day in 
late spring. Nina is sitting at the table in “one of those mispro- 
portioned dining rooms that are found in the large jigsaw country 
houses scattered around the country as a result of the rural taste 
for grandeur in the eighties.” She is reading to herself a letter 
she has been writing. “Her whole personality seems changed, 
her face has a contented expression, there is an inner calm about 
her.” 

The letter she has written is to Ned Darrell and is devoted 
largely to a description of the queer old Evans home. ‘There is 
something wrong with its psyche, I’m sure,” she reads. ‘“There- 
fore you’d simply adore it. It’s a hideous old place, a faded 
gingerbread with orange fixin’s and numerous lightning rods. 
Around it are acres and acres of apple trees in full bloom, all 
white and pinkish and beautiful, like brides just tripping out of 
church with the bridegroom, Spring, by the arm.” 

It is now six months since Nina and Sam were married, she 
reminds Darrell, and they have seen nothing of him. Is that a 
nice way for him to act? There is more about the strange old 
house, which seems some way to “have lost its soul and grown 
resigned to doing without it,” and references to her failure to 
sleep well because of the weird suggestions her first experiences 
have given her. And yet she is no longer morbid. ‘I’ve never 
been more normal,” she has written; “I feel contented and 
placid.” 

She pauses in her reading to debate with herself the question 
as to whether she should tell Darrell her secret—the secret of 
her pregnancy—and she decides not to. Not yet. Nor Sam, 
either. Nobody shall know until they have to. She wants to 
keep it her baby and only hers as long as she can... . 
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There is much in the letter about Sam’s mother, too. A strange 
woman, Mrs. Evans, and very little like Sam. Nor is it easy for 
Nina to understand the attitude of this mother and son toward 
each other. Mrs. Evans has been desperately anxious that Sam 
should bring his wife to see her, but before these maternal com- 
mands began to arrive Sam had acted almost as though he had 
forgotten that he ever had a mother. 

“And yet,” she adds, “as soon as he saw her he was sweet 
enough. She seemed dreadfully upset to see Charlie with us, 
until we’d explained it was thanks to his kindness and in his car 
we were taking this deferred honeymoon. Charlie’s like a fussy 
old woman about his car, he’s afraid to let Sam or me drive 
it— ‘ 

Marsden is in. He, too, has been writing—to reassure his 
mother that they have not been murdered by rum bandits. 

Marsden is afraid he detects a return of Nina’s old morbid 
moods in her reports of not being able to sleep and her haunting 
impressions of the house without a soul, but she laughingly cor- 
rects him and runs away to “bum some more coffee.” 

Marsden is puzzled by the change in Nina, and still cruelly 
self-analytical as to his own stirrings of a vague jealousy at her 
seeming happiness. He suspects it may be that she is going to 
have a child, and when that happens it probably will be easier 
for him to accept the situation. 

The sound of Evans’ and his mother’s voices in the garden 
turns his thoughts to them. He sees them now through the 
window. 


“Sam with—his mother,” he muses. ‘Peculiar woman... 
strong . . . good character for a novel . . . no, she’s too somber 
. . » her eyes are the saddest ... and, at the same time, the 
grimmest . . . they’re coming in . . . I’ll drive around the coun- 
try a bit . . . give them a chance for a family conference... 
discuss Nina’s pregnancy, I suppose . . . does Sam know? .... 
he gives no indication . . . why do wives hide it from their hus- 
bands? ... ancient shame... guilty of continuing life, of 
bringing fresh pain into the world... .” 


Marsden passes Sam and Mrs. Evans on the porch. They come 
into the dining room. 


“Sam looks timorously happy, as if he could not quite believe 
in his good fortune and had constantly to reassure himself about 
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it, yet he is riding the crest of the wave, he radiates love and 
devotion and boyish adoration. He is a charming-looking fresh 
boy now. He wears a sweater and linen knickers, collegiate to 
the last degree. His mother is a tiny woman with a frail figure. 
. .. She is only about forty-five but she looks at least sixty. 
Her face with its delicate features must have once been of a ro- 
mantic, tender, clinging-vine beauty, but what has happened to 
her has compressed its defenseless curves into planes, its mouth 
into the thin line around a locked door, its gentle chin has been 
forced out aggressively by a long reliance on clenched teeth. She 
is very pale. Her big dark eyes are grim with the prisoner-pain 
of a walled-in soul. Yet a sweet loving-kindness, the ghost of an 
old faith and trust in life’s goodness, hovers girlishly, fleetingly, 
about the corners of her mouth and softens into deep sorrow the 
shadowy grimness of her eyes.” 


Sam is boasting good-naturedly of his success, and of what he 
will be able to do for his mother in a few years. She won’t have 
to worry about the darned old apple crops much longer. He is 
making good, Sam reports, and it’s his marriage to Nina that has 
helped. It’s marriage that puts the right kind of ambition into a 
fellow. Marriage and children! 

It was about the prospects of an addition to the family that 
Mrs. Evans had wanted to talk to her son. Is Nina going to 
have a baby? Sam doesn’t know—he doesn’t think so. 

“He don’t know,” mutters his mother, ‘“there’s that much to 
be thankful for anyway—” 


“Tf that’d only happen ... soon!’? muses Evans. ‘“Nina’s 
begun to love me... a little ... I’ve felt it the last two 
months. . . . God, it’s made me happy! ... before that she 
didn’t . . . only liked me. . . that was all I asked . . . never 
dared hope she’d come to love me .. . even a little . . . so soon. 

. . sometimes I feel it’s too good to be true... don’t de- 
serve it...and now... if that’d happen... then I’d feel 
sure... it'd be there... half Nina, half me.. . living 
proof! ... (Then an apprehensive note creeping in.) And I 
know she wants a baby so much . . . one reason why she mar- 
ried me . . . and I know she’s felt right along that then she’d 
love me... really love me . . . (Gloomily.) I wonder why 

. ought to have happened before this . . . hope it’s nothing 
wrong ... with me! .. . (He starts, flinging off this thought— 
then suddenly clutching at a straw, turns hopefully to his mother.) 


q ey 
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Why did you ask me that, mother? D’you think—? 
“No, indeed!” Mrs. Evans says mastily,, “T don’t think she 
is! I wouldn't say so at all!” — 
Mrs. Evans manages to send Sammy out to catch up with 
Marsden and ride to town. She wants to have a talk with Nina. 


_ Must have it. Nina must know— 


Nina, back from the kitchen with a second cup of coffee, is 
beaming. Shyly she greets Mrs. Evans with a “Good morning— 
mother!” Suddenly she senses the seriousness of the older 
woman’s mood and an impending something assails her—“that 
sick dead feeling when something is going to happen” that she felt 
before she got the cable about Gordon! 

Now Mrs. Evans is asking Nina if she is going to have a baby, 
and Nina has answered quite simply that she is. Nor does she 
think it is too soon, or that she should wait until Sam is making 
more money. She is happy, she loves Sam and she wants a baby. 

And then Mrs. Evans tells her that she must wait; she cannot 
have a child. Because of Sammy, because they both must be 
happy, there can be no children! 

Nina will not listen, will not believe what she is hearing. She 
cannot credit Mrs. Evans’ story that she, too, had been told that 
she should not bear an Evans child, even when she was carrying 
Sammy; that she and Sammy’s father had prayed, when there 
was nothing else to do, that Sammy would be born dead; that 
for Nina to bring Sam’s baby into the world would be a crime 
worse than murder. 

Pitifully, hysterically, Nina protests that what she is hearing 
cannot be true. She tries to put the thought from her. She 
accuses the older woman of lying. 

But Mrs. Evans goes on and on with the story of the family 
secret; of the curse of the Evans family. There had been insanity 
in that family. Sam’s grandmother had died in an asylum and 
her father before her. His aunt is even then living in a room on 
the top floor she has not left for years. 

Mrs. Evans did not know of the Evans curse until after she 
had married Sam’s father. Then she had tried to be, what he 
had said she was, his “only hope of salvation.” But Sammy 
came. ‘They had sworn never to have children, but there was 
Sammy. And worry over what they had done, and of the future 
of his son, had driven Sam’s father crazy, too. 

But Sammy never knew. All the years his mother has kept 
the truth from him. Sent him away to school. Never had him 
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living at home, summer or winter. And Sammy must never 
know. Nina must see to that. If she loves him she will. _ 

But how can she love Sam now? Nina demands. She hates him. 
- She hates his mother. Why hadn’t she told her son he could 
never marry? Because she could not without telling him every- 
thing, Mrs, Evans explains. She had not heard of Nina until 
after Nina and Sam were married. Then it was too late to do 
more than to send for them as soon as she could. 

Nor can Nina leave Sam now that she knows, Mrs. Evans 
warns. He would go crazy sure then. Even if Nina doesn’t love 
him. Even if she did only marry him because he needed her and 
she needed children, she can’t tell him! 

“You just said you married him because he needed you,” the 
mother reminds her. ‘Don’t he need you now—more’n ever? 
But I can’t tell you not to leave him, not if you don’t love him. 
But you oughtn’t to have married him when you didn’t love 
him. And it’ll be your fault, what'll happen.” 

Slowly Nina comes to see the mother’s point of view. She 
must play fair. Gordon would have expected that of her. She 
thinks she can hear Gordon speaking to her now, urging her to 
give Sam the life she did not give him. Sam was Gordon’s friend, 


too. If they had a son, Sam had said, they should name it in 


Gordon’s honor. 

“All right, mother! Il stay with Sam,” she says. ‘“There’s 
nothing else I can do, is there, when it isn’t his fault, poor boy.” 

Suddenly Nina’s nerves snap and she bursts out in a despairing 
cry. “But Dll be so lonely! JIl have lost my baby. Oh, 
mother, how can I keep on living?” She has sunk down on her 
knees at Mrs. Evans’ feet and is crying piteously. 

“Now she knows my suffering,” thinks Mrs. Evans, miserably. 
“Now I got to help her. . . . She’s got a right to have a baby 
. . . another baby .. . some time . . . somehow . . . she’s giv- 
ing her life to save my Sammy .. . I got to save her! . . .” 

There may be a way. Sam’s happiness must be considered, 
too. It is as important for him as it is for her, Nina says, that 
she should have a child. The mother knows that. 


“There must be a way—somehow,” gropingly mutters Mrs. 
Evans. “I remember when I was carrying Sam, sometimes I’d 
forget I was a wife, I’d only remember the child in me. And then 
I used to wish I’d gone out deliberate in our first year, without 
my husband knowing, and picked a man, a healthy male to 
breed by, same’s we do with stock, to give the man I loved a 
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healthy child. And if I didn’t love that other man nor him me 


where would be the harm? Then God would whisper: It’d be a 
sin, adultery, the worst sin! But after He’d gone I’d argue 
back again to myself, then we’d have a healthy child, I needn’t 
be afraid! And maybe my husband would feel without ever 
_knowing how he felt it, that I wasn’t afraid and that child wasn’t 


_ cursed and so he needn’t fear and I could save him. (Then 


scornfully.) But I was too afraid of God then to have ever done 
it! (Very simply.) He loved children so, my poor husband did, 
and the way they took to him, you never saw anything like it, 
he was a natural born father. And Sammy’s the same.” 


NInA (as from a distance—strangely)—Yes, Sammy’s the 
same. But I’m not the same as you. (Defianily.) I don’t be- 
lieve in God the Father! 

Mrs. Evans (strangely)—Then it’d be easy for you. (With a © 
grim smile.) And I don’t believe in Him, neither, not any more. 
I used to be a great one for worrying about what’s God and 
what’s devil, but I got richly over it living here with poor folks 
that was being punished for no sins of their own, and me being 
punished with them for no sin but loving much. (With decision.) 
Being happy, that’s the nearest we can ever come to knowing 


~ what’s good! Being happy, that’s good! The rest is just talk! 


(With a strange austere sternness.) I love my boy, Sammy. I 
could see how much he wants you to have a baby. Sammy’s got 
to feel sure you love him—to be happy. Whatever you can do 
to make him happy is good—is good, Nina! I don’t care what! 
You’ve got to have a healthy baby—sometime—so’s you can both 
be happy! It’s your rightful duty! 

Nina (confusedly)—Yes, mother. (Thinking longingly.) I 
want to be happy! ... its myright ...andmyduty! (Then 
suddenly in guilty agony.) Oh, my baby . . . my poor baby... 
I’m forgetting you . . . desiring another after you are dead! ... 
I feel you beating against my heart for mercy ...oh!... 
(She weeps with bitter anguish.) 

Mrs. Evans (with deep sympathy.) —I know what you're suf- 
fering. And I wouldn’t say what I just said now only I know 
us two mustn’t see each other ever again. You and Sammy have 
got to forget me. (As Nrna makes a motion of protest.) Oh, 
yes, you will—easy. People forget everything. They got to, 
poor people! And I’m saying what I said about a healthy baby 
so’s you will remember it when you need to, after you’ve forgot- 
ten—this one. 
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Nina (sobbing pitifully)—Don’t! ~ Please, mother! 
Mrs. Evans (with sudden tenderness—gathering NINA up in 

her arms, brokenly)—You poor child! You're like the daughter 

~of my sorrow! You're closer to me now than ever Sammy could ~ 
be! I want you to be happy! (She begins to sob, too, kissing 
Nina’s bowed head.) 
_ The curtain falls. 


ACT I4y. 


Tt is early evening. Again seven months have elapsed. Sam 
Evans, having moved his typewriter into Professor Leeds’ study, is 
seeking rather disgustedly to type out satisfactory advertising 
copy. 

The study has gone off a good deal in appearance and Evans 
has gone off a bit, too. “His expression is dispirited, his eyes 
shift about, his shoulders are collapsed submissively. He seems 
much thinner, his face drawn and sallow. The collegiate clothes 
are no longer natty, they need pressing and look too big for 
him.” 

Evans is also troubled in his mind. He finds it difficult to do 
his work at the office. His boss has been disappointed with his 
work recently. He can’t, he agrees, deny that he has gone stale 
since that visit to his mother’s! Since Nina’s been sick, too! 
Five months, now! 

He wonders, as he has often wondered before, what happened 
between his mother and Nina? Why did Nina insist on leaving 
that day? Why did his mother seem anxious for them to go? 
Yet both insisted nothing was wrong. And for weeks Nina 
seemed even more loving than ever before. Then she crashed! 
Disappointed because she didn’t have a child, probably. Could 
that be his fault? 


Now Evans is pacing the floor distractedly. “God, if we’d 
only have a kid! . . . then I’d show them all what I could do! 
. . . Cole always used to say I had the stuff, and Ned certainly 
thought so... (With sudden relieved excitement.) By gosh, 
I was forgetting! . . . Ned’s coming out to-night . . . forgot to 
tell Nina . . . mustn’t let her get wise I got him to come to 
look her over . . . she’d hate me for swallowing my pride after 
he’s never been to see us . . . but I had to . . . this has got my 
goat... Ive got to know what’s wrong ... and Ned’s the 
only one I can trust .. .” 


— 
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Evans is back at his typing when Nina comes silently through 
the door and stands looking at him, speaking thoughts inspired by 
an immediate reaction of contempt and dislike before she can 
stifle them. 

How weak Sam is, thinks Nina. He'll never do anything; 
never give her her desire; why can’t he fall in love with some one 
else and leave her free? 

But immediately she is again contrite. Poor Sam! Trying so 


hard; loving her so much; she giving so little in return. Sam 


can’t sleep now; he’s worried; perhaps if she could overcome her 
revulsion— She must try to be good to Sam. “Oh, poor dead 
baby I dared not bear,” she wails, “how I might have loved your 
father for your sake!” ' 

Now Sam has noticed Nina and is worried for fear his typing 
has disturbed her. 

“Why does he always cringe so?” thinks Nina. But that is like 
Sam. He’ll always be a weakling of one sort or another. 

She pities Sam, comforts him, tells him he is far too appre- 
hensive. She kisses him and sits on the arm of his chair, pulling 
his head down onto her breast. She does want Sam to be happy. 

Her thoughts are tinged with a bitter mockery as she remem- 
bers the operation and the ghost of Gordon following her re- 
proachfully from room to room. 


“Oh, Gordon,” she muses, “I’m afraid this is a deeper point of 
honor than any that was ever shot down in flames! ... what 
would your honor say now? ... ‘Stick to him! ... play the 
game!’ ... oh, yes, I know . . . I’m sticking . . . but he isn’t 
happy . . . I’m trying to play the game . . . then why do I keep 
myself from him? ... but I was really sick ... for a time 
after .. . since then, I couldn’t ..... but ..-~ ob, Tl try... 
VL ity SOO. « <3” 


Nina is determined the sacrifice shall be made for Sam’s hap- 
piness. Their married life shall resume its normal ways. Thus 
will she keep Sam happy until the time he begins worrying again 
because there are to be no children. 


“His mother said . . . You’ve got to have a healthy baby .. . 
sometime ... it’s your rightful duty ... that seemed right 
then ... but now... it seems cowardly ... to betray poor 
Sam ... and vile to give myself . . . without love or desire 
. . . and yet I’ve given myself to men before without a thought 
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just to give them a moment’s happiness ... can’t I do that 


again? . . . when it’s a case of Sam’s happiness? . . . and my 
own? ...” ‘ . : 
Nina and Sam are expecting Marsden and Darrell. Charlie 


is helping Nina with a biography of Gordon, but she did not 
know about Darrell’s coming. She is quite excited about it. 


Immediately she plans that they will get rid of Charlie and get 


the spare room ready for Ned. . 

Marsden, the first to arrive, is relieved rather than disappointed 
to learn that Nina will not be able to give him any time. Mother 
really needs him. Mother’s not been feeling well. » Charlie is 
worried. ... 

The doorbell announces Darrell. What’s he doing there? 
Marsden wonders. Perhaps it was Darrell who-had performed 
Nina’s operation! But why? : 

Now Evans, according to plan, has asked Marsden to take 
him to the store in the car. Thus he will leave the way clear for 
Darrell to have a good heart-to-heart talk with Nina. 

Darrell, waiting for Nina, glances casually at the papers on 
the disordered desk. 


“Evidences of authorship,” he notes. ‘“Sam’s ads? ... isn’t 
making good, he said . . . was I wrong in thinking he had stuff 
in him? ... hope not . . . always liked Sam, don’t know why 
exactly . . . said Nina’d gotten into a bad state again . 
what’s happened to their marriage? ...I felt a bit sorry for 
myself at their wedding . . . not that I’d ever fallen... but I 
did envy him in a way . . . she always had strong physical at- 
traction for me ... that time I kissed her . . . one reason I’ve 
steered clear since . . . take no chances on emotional didos .. . 
need all my mind on my work... got rid of even that slight 
suspicion .. . I’d forgotten all about her ... she’s a strange 
girl . . . interesting case . . . I should have kept in touch on 
that account ... hope shell tell me about herself... can’t 
understand her not having child . . . it’s so obviously the sen- 
sible thing ... (Cynically.) Probably why... to expect 
anne sense of people proves you’re lacking in it your- 
pelfl>... 4? 


When Nina comes in it is plain that she has been to some trou- 
ble to fix herself up. Her mood is also changed, ‘making her 
appear a younger, prettier person for the moment.” Darrell 
greets her “with a smile of affectionate admiration.” 
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_“Wonderful-looking as ever,” he thinks as he shakes hands 
} with her. ‘Sam’s a lucky devil!” . 
“Strong hands like Gordon’s,” thinks Nina. “Take hold of 
you... not like Sam’s .. . yielding fingers that let you fall 
_ back into yourself!” 
Nina is reproachful because of the doctor’s neglect of them. 
_* Darrell is conventionally apologetic. Darrell is interested in 
Nina’s writing of Gordon’s biography. Nina is curious as to why 
Darrell is neither married nor thinking of marriage. She quotes 
his own advice on marriage and the blessings of parenthood to 
him and he admits she is right. Being right, why hasn’t she 
followed his advice? Where is her baby? 

At first with bitterness in her heart, and then a little wearily, 
Nina tells him the story of the visit to Sam’s mother and of the 
family revelations; of her love of her baby and of the operation 
to which she submitted; of her own horror and finally of her 
conclusion that there can be no happiness for either her or Sam 
unless she bears another child. 

“T’ve promised Sam’s mother I’d make him happy,” she re- 
ports, with a strange, monotonous insistence. ‘‘He’s unhappy 
now because he thinks he isn’t able to give me a child. And 

~~ I’m unhappy because I’ve lost my child. So I must have another 
—_baby—somehow—don’t you think, doctor?” (She looks up at 
him pleadingly. For a moment they stare into each other’s eyes— 

then both turn away in guilty confusion.) 

Out of their confusion comes Darrell’s demand for a frank 
statement of all the facts and of the thought in Nina’s mind. 
And Nina’s confession that, seeing the happiness of so many 
depended on it, she had considered seeking a father for her 
child; of picking out a healthy male about whom she cared noth- 
ing and having a child by him that Sam would believe was his 
child; a child whose life would give him confidence in his own 
living, who would be for him a living proof that his wife loved 
him. 

Darrell meets the confession “in his ultra-professional manner 
—like an automaton of a doctor.” 

“T see,” he says. “But this needs a lot of thinking over. It 
isn’t easy to prescribe—” 


“T have a friend who has a wife,” Darrell’s thoughts run on. 
“T was envious at his wedding . . . but what has that to do with 
it? ... damn it, my mind won't work! ... it ta running 
away ‘to her .. . it wants to mate with her mind... in the 
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‘interest of science? . . . what damned rot I’m thinking! .. .” 

“This doctor is nothing to me but a healthy male,” thinks Nina. 

“When he was Ned he once kissed me . . . but I cared nothing 
_about him ... so that’s all right, isn’t it, Sam’s Mother?” 


From his thought Darrell drifts into a consideration of himself 
in the laboratory studying the problem of Sam and Nina as two 
guinea pigs. He can also think of himself as a third guinea pig 
and observe his reactions to the problem. 

Dispassionately he arrives at the conclusion that his duty is 
clear. He agrees with Sam’s mother that Sam’s wife should find 
a healthy father for Sam’s child. “It is her sane duty to her 
husband.” 

In this they are in agreement, but now Nina finds herself 
frightened and timid as to her future course, and Darrell, as- 
suming a professional detachment which his thoughts belie, seeks 
to encourage her in the cause of happiness, and of science. Con- 
cealment from Sam is necessary. 

“To let Sam know would be insanely cruel of her,” Darrell 
insists; ‘and stupid, for then no one could be the happier for 
her act!” 


“Am I right to advise this?” he anxiously questions himself. 
“Yes, it is clearly the rational thing to do . . . but this advice 
betrays my friend! . .. no, it saves him! . .. it saves his wife 

. . and if a third party should know a little happiness . . . is 
he any poorer, am I any the less his friend because I saved him? 
. . . no, my duty to him is plain . , . and my duty as an ex- 
perimental searcher after truth . . . to observe these three guinea 
pigs, of which I am one .. .” 


Again he seeks to strengthen Nina’s determination and to be- 
little her fears of all ‘irrelevant moral ideas.” If she has not 
great courage he will be obliged to give up the case. 

But it is Darrell’s courage and sympathy that she must have 
if she is to go on. It is he who must suggest the father. He is 
both her friend and Sam’s friend. 

The man must be some one who is not unattractive to her 
physically, Darrell agrees, and yet one with a mind—scientific 
mind “superior to the moral scruples that cause so much human 
blundering and unhappiness.” Such a man should be her good 
friend and want to help her. He should not love her—‘“although 
he might, without harm, desire her.’ 
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Nina—Ned does not love her—but he used to like her and, I 

think, desire her. Does he now, doctor? : RS. 
_ DarRELL (thinking)—Does he? . . . who is he? ... he is 
Ned! .. - Ned is I! . . . I desire her! . . . I desire happiness! 
. . + (Tremblingly now—gently.) But, Madame, I must con- 
fess the Ned you are speaking of is I, and I am Ned. 

Nina (genily)—And I am Nina, who wants her baby. (Then 
she reaches out and turns his head until his face faces hers but 
he keeps his eyes down—she bends her head meekly and sub- 
missively—softly.) I should be so grateful, Ned. (He starts, 
looks up at her wildly, makes a motion as though to take her in 
his arms, then remains fixed for a moment in that attitude, star- 
ing at her bowed head as she repeats submissively): I should be 
so humbly grateful. 

DarrEL (suddenly falling on his knees and taking her hand 
in both of his and kissing it humbly—with a sob)—VYes—yes, 
Nina—yes—for your happiness—in that spirit! (Thinking— 
fiercely triumphant) I shall be happy for a while! .. . 

Nina (raising her head—thinking—proudly triumphant)—1I 
shall be happy! . . . I shall make my husband happy! ... 

The curtain falls. 
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ACT V 


It is a bright morning in the following April. The Evanses 
have rented a small house in a seashore suburb of New York. 
“The room is a typical sitting-room of the quantity-production 
bungalow type,” and all that Nina has been able to do in her 
effort “to take the curse of offensive, banal newness off the room 
with some of her own things” has not accomplished much. 

Nina has been trying to read, but her book has dropped list- 
lessly into her lap and she is deep in thought. 


“A great change is noticeable in her face and bearing. She is 
again the pregnant woman of Act III but this time there is a 
triumphant strength about her expression, a ruthless self-confi- 
dence in her eyes. She has grown stouter, her face has filled out. 
One gets no impression of neurotic strain from her now, she seems 
nerveless and deeply calm.” 


Nina’s thoughts are of the child stirring within her and of her 
love for Ned, the father—a great love that has come gradually 
to her, but which she has dutifully and calculatingly hidden from 
Darrell. 
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and perfect . . . all things are each other’s ... lifeis ... and 


proud of his will power . .. and sick of himself for desire of 
me,” Nina recalls. “Every week since then he’s been coming 
out here... as my doctor . .. we’ve talked about our child 
wisely, dispassionately . . . as if it were Sam’s child .. . 1 ve’'ve — ot 
never given in to our desire . . . and I've watched love Poa in 
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my life . . . my life moving in my child . . . the world is whole — 


the is is beyond reason . . . questions die in the silence of this — . 


peace. . . . I am living a dream within the great dream of the 


tide . . . breathing in the tide I dream and breathe back my = 


dream into the tide . . . suspended in the movement of the tide, 
I feel life move in me, suspended in me . . . no whys matter 


s ... there is no why ...I am a mother... God is a © 


Mother .. .” 


Evans is determined to face the truth. He will tell Nina his 
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which he knows she hungers and to which he feels she is entitled. 


He faces Nina, “his eyes pitiably harried, his manner a dis- _ 
’ tressingly obvious attempt to cover up a chronic state of nervous 


- panic and guilty conscience.” 

er He will agree to give Nina a divorce, Evans decides, even 
though he knows he cannot live without her. If she leaves him it 
at least will give him the courage to do away with himself. 


But Nina, awaking, drives his intent from his mind. It is hard 
_ for Nina at first to think of Sam as her husband, hard for her to 
remember that people will think of him as the father of her - 


__ child. She is entitled to be free of Sam. She is entitled to Ned’s 
love ... And yet, poor Sam is not to blame... . 


_ After Darrell arrives Nina’s attitude toward Evans is one of 
thinly veiled contempt, and this irritates Darrell. Makes him 
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fears of his impotency and give her the chance for freedom for 
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feel like a swine to see Sam practically sent out of the room by 
Nina and to think that Sam still trusts them! 53 

“Why doesn’t he take me in his arms,” wonders Nina, fright- 
enedly. “Oh, I feel he doesn’t love me now! .. . he’s so bit- 
ter!” 


“Sometimes I almost hate her!” Darrell admits bitterly to him- 
self. “If it wasn’t for her I’d have kept my peace of mind... 
no good for anything lately, damn it! . . . but it’s idiotic to feel 
guilty ...if Sam only didn’t trust me! ... (Then impa- 
tiently.) Boch! ... sentimental nonsense! ... end justifies 
means! . .. this will have a good end for Sam, I swear to that! 

- why doesn’t she tell him she’s pregnant? . . . what’s she 
waiting for? .. .” 


Despite the growing knowledge that Nina loves him; that she 
has forgotten Gordon at last, Darrell tries stoutly to maintain 
his professional detachment. But Nina’s pleading finally masters 
his resolution. 

“Ned! I love you,” she cries, passionately. “I can’t hide it 
any more! I won’t! I love you, Ned!” 

“Nina! Beautiful!” He has taken her in his arms and is 
kissing her passionately. 

“You love me, don’t you?” she cries triumphantly, between 
kisses. “Say you do, Ned?” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

‘Thank God! At last you’ve told me! You've confessed it to 
yourself! Oh, Ned, you’ve made me so happy!” 

There is a ring at the doorbell. Guiltily the lovers separate. 
Darrell’s reaction is immediate and definite. Even as the maid 
lets in Charlie Marsden, Darrell in self-torture is shouting to 
Nina a denial of his confessed love. 

Marsden is dressed immaculately in deep mourning, and “‘his 
face is pale, drawn, haggard with loneliness and grief.” 

He is apologetic and miserable, and as Nina seeks to comfort 
him he frankly gives way and is weeping upon her shoulder. 
Yet he writhes inwardly beneath her sympathy and her “Dear 
old Charlie” solicitude. It “shocks his pride to life.” 

Recovering his poise, Marsden senses something wrong in the 
attitude of Nina and Darrell, something disgusting in that room, 
something human and unnatural .. . “love and hate and pas- 
sion and possession ... cruelly indifferent to my loss... 
mocking my loneliness! . . . no longer any love for me in any 
room ... lust in this room .. .” 
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_ Marsden would tell Sam of these suspicions if it were not that 

to do so would punish Nina, his little Nina, whom he wants so to 
be happy. To change his unhappy thoughts he begins telling 
them of his mother’s passing.. This burst of: garrulity in turn 
throws him into a second state of semi-hysteria at thought of his 
grief and the cold indifference of his listeners. Finally in des- 
peration he runs upstairs to look for Sam. 

Nina and Darrell return again to the statement and denial 
of their lovers’ confession. Darrell, again sane, as he keeps re- 
minding himself, is determined that they shall stick to both the 
letter and the spirit of their agreement. Nina is equally deter- 
mined that their love shall be acknowledged before the world. 
There is little use of their trying to go on as they planned. She 
is going to have her child, that’s true. But her child wants its 
father. And she wants happiness—the happiness Sam’s mother 
meant when she said that being happy was the nearest we could 
come to knowing what good is. 


Stubbornly Darrell opposes the determination taking lodgment | 


in Nina’s mind. She must still remember Sam; must know what 
divorcing him, as she proposes, would mean to him. 

Nina will not give up. Ned is her lover! Nothing else mat- 
ters! Determinedly she takes his hands and as he looks deep 
in her eyes, forces a confession from him that all either of them 
can be sure of is their love. 

They are standing with clasped hands when Evans comes in, 
but he attaches no more significance to that fact than that it is 
a part of Darrell’s examination. He is eager to know of the 
patient’s condition and to have the doctor’s report. Nina is 
much better, Darrell assures him. 

It is not until after Nina has gone to superintend the prepara- 
tion of luncheon that Darrell is able to map his future course. 
That Nina has trapped him he is conscious. That Sam is his 
friend and trusts him he knows. That he (Darrell) would suffer 
such tortures of mind as would ruin his career if he were to be 
responsible for Sam’s finish he is pitifully aware. He must stop 
it! But how? Suddenly the way is made clear to him. 

“. . » By God, I see,” he mutters, in strange elation, “tell him 
about baby .. . that’ll stop her! . . . when she knows I’ve told 
him that, she’ll see it’s hopeless! . . . shell stick to him! ... 
poor Nina! ... I’m sorry! ... she does love me! .. . hell! 

. she’ll forget! ... she'll have her child! ... Shell be 
happy! ... and Sam’ll be happy! .. .” 
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Suddenly Darrell turns to Sam, who has been staring at him 


puzzledly, and excuses himself for running away. Fact is he is 
sailing for Europe in a few days and must make the most of his 
time. And as for the secret Nina had promised to tell him after 
luncheon— 

_ “You're going to be a father, old scout! That’s the secret!” 


he shouts. And as Evans “stares dumbly in a blissful satisfac- 


tion,” Darrell continues: “And now I’ve got to run. See you. 
again in a year or so. I’ve said good-by to Nina. Good-by, Sam. 
. . . And tell Nina I'll expect to find you both happy in your 
child—both of you, tell her—happy in your child! Tell her 
that, Sam!” 

When Nina comes from the kitchen she finds Evans in a state 
of “happy stupefaction.” He has fallen on his knees to thank 
God, and his thanks to her are equally fervent. Ned has told 
him her secret! He knows they are to have a child and oh, the 
happiness it will mean to him! . 

At first Nina will not, cannot credit the news. Wildly she pro- 
tests it cannot be. She will run after Ned! She will call him 
up! She will go to him immediately! Frightenedly Evans seeks 
to calm her, to get her to lie down. Her condition, he concludes, 
is responsible for this attack. 

In her anguish Nina is determined to be revenged upon Dar- 
rell, she prays for strength to hate him. She will tell Sam he 
lied. She will make Sam hate him, kill him! She will promise 
to love Sam if he kills him! 

“He lied to you!” she shouts. “Ned lied to you!” 

Desperately she tries to tell him of the deceit they have prac- 
ticed upon him, but the hurt look in his eyes and his stammering 
demand for the truth halts her. He’s her poor little boy, now, 
and— 

“One gives birth to little boys,” she tells herself. ‘One doesn’t 
drive them mad and kill them!” 

And so Nina comes to a decision. “T’ll try to make you happy, 
Sammy,” she agrees, pressing his head against her breast. And, 
as she stares out over his head, she murmurs as if she were re- 
peating the words of some inner voice of life. “Not Ned’s child! 
... not Sam’s child} ... mine! .,. . therel,. ... again! ... 
I feel my child live . . . moving in my life . . . my life moving 
in my child . . . breathing in the tide I dream and breathe my 
dream back into the tide. ... God is a Mother. ... (Then 
with sudden anguish): Oh, afternoons . . . dear wonderful after- 
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-noons of love with you, my lover... you. are lost . .. gone 
from me forever! .. .” 
The curtain falls. 


ACT VI 


A year later the sitting room in the Evans house “has under- — 
gone a significant change. There is a comfortable, homey atmos- 
phere as though now it definitely belonged to the type of person 
it was built for.” 

At the moment it is peopled by Nina, Sam and Charlie Mars- 
den. It is early evening. Sam is looking over the headlines of 
his paper. Nina is knitting a tiny sweater. Marsden is on the 
sofa glancing idly through a book he is pretending to read, though 
his thought is largely centered on Sam and Nina. 

Evans has changed. “He is stouter, the haggard look of worry 
and self-conscious inferiority has gone from his face.” He is solid 
looking and self-confident. 

“Nina looks noticeably older, the traces of former suffering are 
marked on her face, but there is also an expression of present 
contentment and calm.” 

_ “Marsden has aged greatly. His hair is gray, his expression 
one of deep grief that is dying out into a resignation resentful of 
itself.” 

As she knits Nina is thinking of her baby; of his likeness in 
her imagination to Gordon, for whom he has been named; of Ned, 
who has never written since he has been away; of the change 
that has come over Sam in the past year; of Sam as the perfect 
father who has, with her help, done so well; of her happiness in 
making Sam happy; of how all things have worked out for the 
best. 

“T don’t feel wicked. . . . I feel good.” She smiles at her own 
satisfaction. 

Marsden is also deep in thoughts of the great change that has 
come to his friends. He must have misjudged Darrell when he 
suspected him of being Nina’s lover. He recalls a recent meeting 
with Darrell on the continent and his finding him dissipated and 
unhappy. 

The conversation of the three is desultory. Sam is confident a 
great boom in business is coming. Secretly he is thinking of 
Marsden as a possible backer when he wants to establish himself 
in business. Marsden senses something of Sam’s thought. A lit- 
tle success, he thinks, has made a great change in Sam. 

Nina is inclined to tease Marsden about his selfish determina- 
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tion not to marry. This vow of perpetual bachelorhood is silly. 
Maybe she should pick out a wife for him? Marsden is only 
peeved at the suggestion. 

Marsden tells them of meeting Darrell in Munich. Darrell was 
with a woman. Probably they were living together. 

Nina resents that suggestion. She can’t quite smother her in- 
stinctive jealousy at the thought of Ned with other women. 

Is Ned coming back? Marsden doesn’t think so. Ned had 
spoken of them and asked if Nina had had her baby? 

rin thinks Nina, he hadn’t quite forgotten. She is secretly 
glad. 

Nina, going to nurse the baby, seeks with some deliberation to 
reéstablish herself in Marsden’s good graces. She must not risk 
losing Charlie’s friendship! ... 

Evans is back from saying good night to little Gordon. A fine 
boy, Gordon. Sam is going to make an athlete of him. Another 
Gordon Shaw. Make him all the things he had wanted to be and 
couldn’t. He’ll train the boy’s body. His mind will take care 
of itself, with Nina for a mother. All his father can do for him 
is to make money. 

“T couldn’t have said that two years ago and believed it,” Evans 
admits. “I’ve changed a hell of a lot. Since the baby was born, 
I’ve felt as if I had a shot of dynamite in each arm. They can’t 
pile on the work fast enough.” 

The thought gives Sam courage to hint at a partnership. But 
Marsden is not interested. Never mind. Sam will get his capital 
somewhere else. 

Sam has gone for a walk. There is a knock at the door. 
Marsden opens it. It is Darrell! 

Nina, from upstairs, greets the announcement with a glad cry. 
Darrell has come back “pale, thin, nervous, unhealthy looking.” 
He had arrived that morning. The death of his father had brought 
him back unexpectedly. He is irritated by Marsden’s somewhat 
searching questioning. He wishes Marsden would get out. He 
thinks of the waste he has made of his own life; of his unsuc- 
cessful effort to forget Nina or to deny the love of her that has 
completely conquered his pride. 

Here is a new problem for Marsden. What will Evans’ attitude 
be toward Darrell now? Marsden feels that he must protect Nina 

. and Sam! 

Nina has put on a fresh dress, and is rouged and powdered for 
the meeting with Darrell. ‘She looks extremely pretty and this 
is heightened by the feverish state of mind she is in.” 


Southern Seminary “Library 
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: There is a suppressed joy in Nina’s and Darrell’s greeting, a 

joy tinged with both questioning doubt and the inner conviction 
that their love still lives, but must be hidden from Marsden. 
. Mutually they confess that they have missed each other terribly. 
~Sam had missed Darrell, too, significantly reports Marsden. 
Which is proof of Sam’s wonderful loyalty to Darrell. Darrell is 
going to be amazed at the change in Sam! So impressed is he 
(Marsden) with the new Sam that he is going to back him in 
business and become his silent partner. 

“Ves, ever since the baby was born Sam’s been another man— 
in fact, ever since he knew there was going to be a baby, isn’t it, 
Nina?” ‘ 

Nina agrees with him. Sam is a wonderful father. If anything 
should happen to little Gordon, Sam would probably lose his rea- 
son. She knows she would lose hers! ; ; 

That they have named the baby Gordon is news to Darrell. 
Does that, he wonders, mean that Nina still loves Gordon? That 
he, the true father, has been forced out of this closed corporation? 

“T couldn’t find a better husband than Sam,” thinks Nina, with 
a strange calculation. ‘And I couldn’t find a better lover than 
Ned. . . . I need them both to be happy. . . .” 

With despairing suddenness the suspicion strikes Marsden that 
little Gordon might be Darrell’s child after all! Why has he 
never thought of that before? But if that’s true, why should 
Nina go on living with Sam? He would have given her a divorce! 

Marsden has gone to pick up Sam. Nina and Darrell face each 
other “guiltily and frightenedly. Then he comes to her and takes 
both of her hands uncertainly.” 

“Nina—I—I’ve come back to you—do you—do you still care 
—wNinar” he asks, stammeringly. 

“I love you, Ned!” she says, “giving way to his love passion- 
ately as if to drown her fears.” 


DarrELL (kissing her awkwardly—stammering)—I—I didn’t 
know—you seemed so cold—damn Marsden—he suspects, doesn’t 
he?—but it makes no difference now, does it? (Then in a flood 
of words.) Oh, it’s been hell, Nina! I couldn’t forget you! 
Other women—they only made me love you more! I hated them 
and loved you even at the moment when—that’s honest! It was 
always you in my arms—as you used to be—those afternoons— 
God, how I’ve thought of them—lying awake—recalling every 
word you said, each movement, each expression on your face, 
smelling your hair, feeling your soft body. (Suddenly taking her 
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in his arms and kissing her again and again—passionately.) 
Nina! TI love you so! eee Rts 
Nrina—And I’ve longed for you so much! Do you think I’ve 


y forgotten those afternoons? (Then in anguish.) Oh, Ned, why 
_ did you run away? I can never forgive that! I can never trust 
_. you again! ~ 

¢ DarRRELL (violently)—I was a fool! I thought of Sam! And 
. that wasn’t all! Oh, I wasn’t all noble, I’ll confess! I thought 
yy of myself and my career! Damn my career! A lot of good that 
= did it! I didn’t study! I didn’t live! I longed for you—and 
| suffered! I paid in full, believe me, Nina! But I know better 
» - now! I’ve come back. The time for lying is past! You’ve got 
z= to come away with me! (He kisses her.) 


NINA (letting herself go, kissing him passionately) —Yes! My 
lover! (Then suddenly resisting and pushing him away.) No! 
Yow’re forgetting Sam—and Sam’s baby! 

DarrELL (staring at her wildiy)—Sam’s baby? Are you jok- 
ing? Ours, you mean! We'll take him with us, of course! 

Nina (sadly)—And Sam? 

DarreLt—Damn Sam! He’s got to give you a divorce! Let 
him be generous for a change! 

NINA (sadly but determinedly) —He would be. You must be 

~ just to Sam. He’d give his life for my happiness. And this would 
mean his life. Could we be happy then? You know we couldn’t! 
And I’ve changed, Ned. You’ve got to realize that. I’m not your 
old mad Nina. I still love you. I will always love you. But 
now I love my baby too. His happiness comes first with me! 

DarrELL—But—he’s mine, too! 

Nrna—No! You gave him to Sam to save Sam! 

DarrELL—To hell with Sam! It was to make you happy! 

Nrina—So I could make Sam happy! That was in it too! I 
was sincere in that, Ned! If I hadn’t been I could never have 
gone to you that first day—or if I had, I’d never have forgiven 
myself. But as it is I don’t feel guilty or wicked. I have made 
Sam happy! And I’m proud! I love Sam’s happiness! I love 
the devoted husband and father in him! And I feel it’s his baby 
—that we’ve made it his baby! 


at Fits 


Darrell is distracted. Can it be that Nina has come to love 
Sam? If so he will go away and never come back. But Nina will 
not have this. He is never to go away again! She doesn’t love 
Sam! She loves him! He will always have her love! He shall 
be her lover again! That is the nearest they can come to making 
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every one happy and happiness is all that counts. Sam will never 
know. He is content with the happiness they have already given 
‘him. For all they have done for Sam he owes them their hap- 
iness. ise . “ 

tsDerrell is repulsed by the suggestion. No, he will go back to 
Europe. He could not endure staying on as Nina’s lover, watch- 
ing Sam with his (Darrell’s) wife and child! She can go to hell! 
He will tell Sam everything! 

Nina is not frightened. Ned could never do that to Sam! 

The door opens. Marsden and Sam are back. With a bound 
Sam is at Darrell’s side, shaking his hand, pounding his back, 
greeting him with effusive friendliness. 

“Mercy, Sam, give Ned a chance to get a word in!” Nina inter- 
poses, affectionately. She looks at Ned pityingly but challeng- 
ingly as she says to Sam, “Ned wants to tell you something.” 

“No—I mean yes—,” Ned begins, crushed and stammering. “TI 
want to tell you how damn glad I am—” 

Nina, triumphantly calm, steps between them. They look 
around for Marsden. “Here, Nina, always here!” Marsden 
calls from the back of the room as he joins the group. 

“Yes, yowre here, Charlie—always! And you, Sam—and 
Ned!” Nina’s gayety is strange. ‘Sit down, all of you! Make 
yourselves at home! You are my three men! This is your home 
with me!” 

Then, in a half whisper she goes on. “Ssssh! I thought I 
heard the baby! You must all sit down and be very quiet! You 
must not wake our baby!” 

Mechanically the three sit down, careful to make no noise. 
They sit staring before them in silence. Nina remains standing, 
dominating them. 


“T couldn’t,” thinks Darrell, abjectly. ‘There are things one 
may not do and live with oneself afterwards . . . there are things 
one may not say ... memory is too full of echoes! . . . there 
are secrets one must not reveal . . . memory is lined with mir- 
rors! . . . he was too happy! .. . to kill happiness is a worse 
murder than taking life! ... I gave him that happiness! .. . 
Sam deserves my happiness! ... God bless you, Sam! ... 
(Then in a strange objective tone, thinking.) My experimenting 
with the guinea pigs has been a success . . . the ailing ones, Sam, 
and the female, Nina, have been restored to health and normal 


function . . . only the other male, Ned, seems to have suffered 
deterioration.” 
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“Sure good to see Ned again,” thinks Evans, looking at Dar- 
rell affectionately. “A real friend if there ever was one... 
looks blue about something . . . oh, that’s right, Charlie said his 
old man had kicked in . . . his old man was rich . . . that’s an 
idea . . . I'll bet he’d put up that capital. . . . (Then ashamed 
of himself.) Aw, hell, what’s the matter with me? ... he’s no 
sooner here than I start . . . he’s done enough . . . forget it! 
. » - now anyway .. . he looks pretty dissipated . . . too many 
women .. . ought to get married and settle down . . . tell him 
that if I didn’t think he’d laugh at me giving him advice... 
but he’ll soon realize I’m not the old Sam he knew . . . I sup- 
pose Nina’s been boasting about that already .. . she’s proud 
. .. she’s helped me... she’s 2 wonderful wife and mother .. .” 

“She’s the old queer Nina now,” broods Marsden; “the Nina I 
could never fathom ... her three men! ... and we are! ... 
I? ... yes, more deeply than either of the others since I serve 
for nothing . . . a queer kind of love, maybe . . . I am not ordi- 
nary! ... our child . . . what could she mean by that? ... 
child of us three? . . . on the surface, that’s insane .. . but I 
felt when she said it there was something in it ... she has 
strange devious intuitions that tap the hidden currents of life 
. . . dark intermingling currents that become the one stream of 
desire . . . I feel, with regard to Nina, my life queerly identified 
with Sam’s and Darrell’s . . . her child is the child of our three 
loves for her . . . I would like to believe that . . . I would like 
to be her husband in a sense . . . and the father of a child, after 
my fashion ...I1 could forgive her everything ... permit 
everything . . . (Determinedly.) And I do forgive! ...” 

“My three men!” Nina is more and more strangely tri- 
umphant. “I feel their desires converge in me! . . . to form one 
complete beautiful male desire which I absorb . . . and am whole 
. . . they dissolve in me, their life is my life . . . I am pregnant 
with the three! ... husband! ... lover! ... father! ... and 
the fourth man! ... little man! ... little Gordon! (With an 
evtravagant suppressed exultance.) Why, I should be the proud- 
est woman on earth! ... 1 should be the happiest woman in 
the world! ... (Then suppressing an outbreak of hysterical tri- 
umphant laughter only by a tremendous effort.) Ha-ha... 
only I better knock wood .. . (she raps with both knuckles in 
a fierce tattoo on the table) before God the Father hears my 
happiness! .. .” 


All three men turn to her anxiously. But she quiets their 
anxiety. It is only her nerves. 
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Evans (bullying her—with loving authority)—Then you go 
right to bed, young lady! We’ll excuse you. 
Nina (quietly and calmly now)—All right, dear. I guess I do 
_ need to rest. (She kisses him as she might kiss-a big brother she 
loved—affectionately.) Good night, you bossy old thing, you! 

Evans (with deep tenderness)—Good night, darling. 

Nina (she goes and kisses CHARLIE dutifully on the cheek as 
she might her father—affectionately)—Good night, Charlie. 

MarsDEN (with a touch of her father’s manner)—That’s a 
good girl! Good night, dear. 

Nina (she goes and kisses DARRELL lovingly on the lips as she 
would kiss her lover)—Good night, Ned. 

DarrELL (looks at her with grateful humility)—Thank you. 
Good night. (She turns and walks quietly out of the room. The 
eyes of the three men follow her.) 

The curtain falls. 


- ACT VII 


Nearly eleven years have elapsed. Sam and Nina Evans are 
living on Park Avenue, New York, in an apartment that, judging 
by the living room, is a tribute to Nina’s good taste. 

Early in the afternoon of a fall day Nina, Darrell and the boy 
Gordon are sitting in this living room. Nina is thirty-five now 
and in the full bloom of her womanhood. But beneath her fine 
physical appearance “‘there is a sense of great mental strain.” 

Gordon, eleven, is a fine boy and already suggests the athlete. 
He is grave and “his eyes are full of a quick-tempered sensitive- 
ness. . . . He seems to have sprung from a line distinct from any 
of the people we have seen. . . .” 

Darrell has also aged noticeably, grown stout and puffy under 


the eyes. “He has the look of a man with no definite aim or — 


ambition to which he can relate his living.” 

Gordon, at play, is thinking bitter thoughts. They are directed 
mostly at Darrell. Why is Darrell there? Why is he always 
hanging around Gordon’s mother? “I’d think she’d get sick of 
the old fool and tell him to get out and never come back,” thinks 
Gordon. “It’s good for him he didn’t bring me any birthday 
present or I’d smash it first chance I got!” 

Nina’s thoughts, as she watches her child, are sad and brood- 
ing. Already Gordon is growing away from her. At forty she 
will, like all her sex, she thinks, have finished living and be ready 
“to rot away in peace,” sick of the fight for happiness. 

She thinks of this as Gordon’s birthday, of his likeness to the 
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Gordon for whom he is named, and of Ned, the father, who has 
suffered much at her hands the last several years. Her love and 
Ned’s has bound them strangely together, but it has not brought 
them sustained happiness. Can it be that she has been the cause — 
of Ned’s weakened resolution? No, it was she who had induced 


him to take up biology. If Ned would only go away oftener and 


stay longer Nina would be pleased. “I always get a terrible feel- 
ing after he’s been back awhile that he is waiting for Sam to die 
. .. or go insane! .. .” she confesses. 

Darrell’s thoughts also are bitter, and his mind puzzled. Often 
they will sit thus, silently brooding. ‘Our love has become the 
intimate thinking together of thoughts that are strangers,” he 
concludes. Yet, whatever force it is that has bound them together, 
it is strong. Each has tried to break that bond and each has 
failed. Always they are drawn back to each other. 

Darrell will be going back to the West Indies soon, he tells 
Nina, and young Gordon exults secretly at the news. Darrell 
takes no particular interest in his work these days. His real work, 
he intimates, significantly, has been finished for twelve years. 
Sam having made them all rich there is no incentive now for any- 
thing but play. 

They talk of Gordon. The boy is not, Darrell insists, at all 


~Jike the rah-rah boy for whom he has been named. He’d much 


rather Gordon should grow up in the image of the esteemed Sam- 
uel, now resting “so complacently on the proud assurance that he 
is self-made.” 

Gordon resents Darrell’s tone; resents his making fun of his 
father. So worked up with resentment does the boy become that 
Nina is forced to send him from the room in punishment. Nor 
will Gordon ’pologize to his Uncle Ned. Not ever! 

Darrell understands Gordon’s antipathy. Natural that the 
child should hate him. They are to blame, not Gordon. They 
gave their son to Sam. Why shouldn’t he act like Sam? 


“Oh, Ned, do shut up!” Nina cries in exasperation. “TI can’t 
stand hearing the same old reproaches I’ve heard a thousand times 
before! I can’t bear to hear myself making the same old bitter 
counter-accusations. And then there’ll be the same old terrible 
scene of hate and you'll run away—it used to be to drink and 
women, now it’s to the Station. Or I’ll send you away, and then 
after a time I’ll call you back, because I’ll have gotten so lonely 
again living this lonely lie of my life, with no one to speak to 
except Sam’s business friends and their deadly wives. (She laughs 
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- helplessly.) Or else you'll get lonely in your lie a little before I 
do and come back again of your own desire! And then we'll kiss 
and cry and love each other again!” eee od 

_ Darrell thinks he might consider marrying, but they both know 

neither could stand that experience. No, they seem fated to go 
on loving each other, they are agreed. So there must be some 
sort of compromise. Ned must go away now, before there can 
‘be another scene and while their love is still strong and they 
grateful for it. 

Darrell is holding Nina in his arms, kissing her for this last 
good-by, when Gordon sees them from the doorway. “I mustn’t 
see her,’’ mutters the boy, in a passion of rage and grief; “pre- 
tend I didn’t see her . . . mustn’t ever let her know I saw her.” 

Gordon runs away and when he comes again he is careful to 
give warning of his approach. He has come now to tell his 
mother Uncle Charlie Marsden is downstairs, and so strained is 
his manner that Nina is convinced his attitude has strangely | 
_ changed against her. Could Gordon have seen? 

“To be on the safe side you’d better tell him you kissed me 
good-by to get rid of me,” suggests Darrell. 

Marsden is smiling and immaculately dressed, as usual. He is 
also much gayer than he has been. Darrell quite frankly has 
come to hate Marsden, partly for his constant and continued in- 
terest in the Evans affairs and not a little because of little Gor- 
don’s fondness for him. 

The two men are soon covertly insulting each other and both 
seeking to avoid an open quarrel. Marsden is plainly hurt. In 
anguish of soul he seeks to account for changed and changing 
conditions. Darrell has become less and less to Nina, and her 
love for Sam cannot be anything more than perfunctory. Of late, 
thinks Marsden, Nina has been turning more and more to him as 
to one who understands and who can be implicitly trusted. “I’ve 
been playing the dear old Charlie of her girlhood again.” 

For her part Nina, looking at Marsden pityingly, can see him 
now only as “a perfect lover for one’s old age.” Then, with a 
sudden scornful revulsion, Nina is convinced that she hates all 
three of her men. Only little Gordon is her real man. 

Darrell decides not to stay to lunch. No use his waiting for 
Sam, either. He has nothing to say to Sam. Sam is disgustingly 
healthy and sane, too. “Nina will soon be fighting Sam for my 
ene love!” he concludes, bitterly. “Oh, Christ, what a mess it 
all is!’ 

Gordon has found a sailboat that Darrell has brought for his 
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birthday. He has deliberately broken it in front of its donor, be- 
cause, as he admits, he hates Darrell, hates him more than ever 
since he saw that kissing. Nor is he content with Darrell’s ex- 
planation that it was only a good-by kiss. He knows more than 
that. He knows Darrell is always hanging around his mother 
and he knows he is not his father’s friend and sometime he is 
going to tell his father everything! 

Darrell succeeds in convincing Gordon that there are some 
things men of honor never tell, and in that minute the boy and 
the man understand each other and accept each other as they 
never have before. 

Sam Evans is in now, hearty and blustery. He has grown 
stouter and more executive and is expensively tailored. He greets 
his son with enthusiasm and is heartily glad to see Darrell. 

Gordon is glad to tell his father about his birthday, but he is 
more anxious to have a few questions answered. Why, for in- 
stance, was he named Gordon? And was the Gordon for whom 
he was named ever his mother’s beau? Being told that his 
mother and Gordon Shaw were very fond of each other young 
Gordon decides that that is the reason Darrell hates the name. 
Perhaps if he can grow up to be just like Gordon Shaw his mother 
will love him more than she does Darrell. 

Then Gordon wants to know a lot about fighting. Could his 
father lick Darrell? Could Gordon Shaw have licked him? Nor 
is Nina very successful in getting Gordon and Sam away from 
the subject when she comes back into the room. 

Finally she manages to say that she is glad Ned’s gone; that 
he has of late made a good deal of a bore of himself, and that 
she finally had to exact a promise from him that he would get 
back to his work. When she had done that he had suddenly be- 
come silly and asked her to kiss him good-by for luck, she reports. 
Which, to get rid of him, she did. 

Gordon is relieved by this news and climbs quickly into his 
mother’s lap to kiss her as a reward. 

Evans thinks perhaps Darrell is falling for Nina in his old age. 
But the real trouble probably is that Ned never married. A fel- 
low needs a little feminine encouragement to help him keep his 
head up. : 

Nina, hugging her son to her, is conscience stricken for the mo- 
ment. She is hardly fair to Ned, lying to his son against him. 
Is she worthy of Ned’s love? It is her constant prayer that one 
day she may tell their son the truth. 

Something of her thought young Gordon senses and pushes 
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himself promptly off her lap. He knows! Didn’t he see them 
kissing that time? She tries to make up with the boy but he 
runs away. 


She tries to baby Gordon too much, Sam insists. He wants his — 


son to grow up a regular he-man. Not another Charlie Marsden! 
“Oh, Mother God, grant that I may some day tell this fool 

the truth,” Nina prays. ; 

_ The curtain falls. 


ACT VIII 


An afternoon in late June, ten years later, the Evans’ motor 
cruiser is anchored in the Hudson at Poughkeepsie. Darrell, 
Marsden and Nina are sitting grouped on the after deck in the 
cool shade. At the rail Sam Evans and a young girl, Madeline 
Arnold, are looking anxiously up the river, alternately sharing a 
pair of binoculars. 


“Nina’s hair has turned completely white. She is desperately 
trying to conceal the obvious inroads of time. . . . There is little 
left of her face’s charm except her eyes, which now seem larger 
and more deeply mysterious than ever. But she has kept her 
beautiful figure.” 

“Darrell has again the air of the cool, detached scientist re- 
garding himself and the people around him as interesting phe- 
nomena. . . . His skin is tanned almost black by his years in the 
tropics. His thick hair is iron gray.” 

“Marsden has aged greatly. The stoop of his tall figure is ac- 
centuated, his hair has grown whitish.” 

“Evans is simply Evans, his type logically developed by ten 
years of continued success and accumulating wealth. . . . He has 


grown very stout. His jowly broad face has a heavy, flushed, - 


apoplectic look.” 

“Madeline Arnold is a pretty girl of nineteen, with dark hair 
and eyes. Her skin is deeply tanned, her figure tall and athletic. 
Her personality is direct and frank . .. a good sport who is 
popular with her own sex as well as sought after by men.” 


It is about time for the race to start, and the radio has gone 
dead. Sam Evans is nervous and excited. 

Gordon is in that boat upstream in which the Evans party is 
most interested, and Gordon, they fear, is not having a very happy 
time of it just now. 
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Nina is frankly troubled by this Madeline Arnold, who evi- 
dently is intent on possessing herself. of Gordon’s love. Nina 
doesn’t purpose letting any one take her son away from her— 
not as long as she lives. 
Madeline senses Mrs. Evans’ enmity and wonders at it. She 
has tried to be as nice as she could be to Gordon’s mother for 


-Gordon’s sake. 


Sam is conscious of it, too. Just Nina’s crazy jealousy, that’s 


what it is. And he doesn’t intend that because of it Nina shall 


separate Gordon and Madeline. 

Darrell knows of the contest Nina is waging; knows she will 
smash her son’s engagement if she can. Which makes him glad 
that he had managed finally to,break the chains with which Nina 
at one time had held him. 

Evans’ excitement distresses Nina, and the kill-joy attitude of 
the guests exasperates Evans. He probably will have to take 
Madeline and Gordon and stage a real celebration party for them 
in town. 

There the others sit, Darrell congratulating himself secretly on 
the fact that he has broken the Nina charm; Charlie Marsden 
wondering why he ever agreed to come to the stupid old race; 
Nina miserably unhappy over her son’s new interests. 

The talk now has turned to Gordon. He is a better man than 


- Gordon Shaw ever was, Sam insists. All the experts admit that 


much. Neither Darrell nor Nina is annoyed by the suggestion. 
Yet, Gordon is more like Sam than any one else, Nina thinks. So 
much like Sam that Darrell will hardly recognize him. Anyway, 
excitement is very bad for Sam’s high blood pressure and he must 
be careful. 

Now Sam has taken Charlie Marsden and Madeline into the 
cabin to “shoot a drink” and left Darrell and Nina together. 

A little sadly these two review their secret thought. 


“T can look into her eyes,” confesses Darrell with melancholy 
interest, “without desire or jealousy or bitterness . . . was she 
ever my mistress? . . . can she be the mother of my child? . 
is there such a person as my son? ... I can’t think of these 
things as real any more .. . they must have happened in another 
Ties coc 

“My old lover,” ruminates Nina, sadly. “How well and young 
he looks’. . . now we no longer love each other at all . . . our 


account with God the Father is settled . . . afternoons of happi- 


ness paid for with years of pain... love, passion, ecstasy ... 
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in what a far-off life were they alive! ... the only living life is 
in the past and future... the present is an interlude... 


strange interlude in which we call on past and future to hea 


Witness we are living! .. .” 


Nina feels that she needs Darrell’s confidence. Else how can 
she hope to gain his help in holding Gordon? 

Madeline Arnold rushes in to report that the race has started 
and that Gordon’s boat is third in line! Madeline’s enthusiasm 
enrages Nina. To think a young thing like that could take Gor- 
don away from her! 

Darrell, on the other hand, is pleased. In Gordon’s shoes he 
would feel the same. Nina must come to realize that they are 
getting old. That Gordon and Madeline are young. As for help- 
ing her, Darrell has sworn never again to meddle in human lives. 

. Nina is persistent. With or without support she will not 
give Gordon up. 

Sam Evans reappears from the cabin, his excitement at fever 
pitch. Gordon is still third! Navy and Washington are leading 
him! Sam can’t understand Darrell’s and Nina’s lack of interest, 
sitting there like dead clams! He rushes back to the radio. 

Nina, in desperation, tries again to reawaken Darrell’s interest 
in her and her problems. To do so she is even prepared to tell 
Sam the whole truth. It is time Sam gave their son, hers and 
Ned’s, back to them! Ned must take a hand! He must tell 
Sam! He must help her reclaim their son! 

Under the influence of her pleading Darrell sways toward her, 
but the return of Sam and Madeline, wildly excited because Gor- 
don’s crew is forging ahead, saves the situation. Evans has grown 
apoplectic in his excitement. 

Now Marsden has joined the group. He, too, is in a state of 


excitement, helped by the liquor he has drunk. But he is praying ~ 


that Gordon will lose! He tries to comfort Nina. Let Gordon 
be beaten! What does it matter? 

The excitement of the race grows hectic. Marsden, slightly 
maudlin, insists that all is for the best. He can vision the time 
when he and Nina will be married. Then he can write his best 
novel. Then he can bare the whole truth of all their lives. 


“Now I am going to give an honest healthy yell,” he shouts; 
“turn on the sun into the shadows of lies about ‘This is life and 
this is sex, and here are passion and hatred and regret and joy 
and. pain and ecstasy, and these are men and women and sons and 
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daughters whose hearts are weak and strong, whose blood is blood 

and not a soothing syrup!’ Oh, I can do it, Nina! I can write 

the truth! I’ve seen it in you, your father, my mother, sister, 

Gordon, Sam, Darrell and myself. I'll write the book of us! But 

here I am talking while my last chapters are in the making—right 
_ here and now—” 


. _ The excitement of the finish of the race stops him. He has 
rushed off to hear the latest from the radio. 
Nina, left alone, has a lingering hope of triumph. She can find 
some pretext to tell Madeline Sam Evans’ family history! In 
a that way she will get Gordon back. 
Deliberately Nina tries to draw Madeline away from her ex- 
a cited interest in the race. Craftily, excitedly, she maneuvers 
until she has Madeline’s attention. There is something, she tells 
the girl, something about Gordon that will prevent their mar- 
riage, Madeline should know— 
~ Darrell has sensed what is happening. Quickly he interposes 
| an explanation and a protest. Madeline must not listen to Nina, 
he explains. Nina, having passed through a crucial time in a 
woman’s life, is not quite responsible for anything she says. 
Madeline had better run back to the race. 

Nina goes on. She is in a sort of trance now, staring ahead of 
her. Only Marsden is listening. The rest are at the rail excitedly 
watching the onsweep of the boats. Like a young girl Nina re- 
peats what she has decided to tell. 


—_ 


“Because all of Sam’s father’s family have been insane. His 
mother told me that time so I wouldn’t have his baby. I was 
going to tell Madeline that so she wouldn’t marry Gordon. But 
it would have been a lie because Gordon isn’t really Sam’s child 
at all, he’s Ned’s. Ned gave him to me and I gave him to Sam 
so Sam could have a healthy child and be well and happy. And 
Sam is well and happy, don’t you think? (Childishly.) So I 
haven’t been such an awfully wicked girl, have I, Father?” 


No one has heard. Sam Evans, beside himself with excitement, 
is still trying to get them to the rail to watch the finish. Only 
Marsden stays with Nina. Only Marsden hears her. 


“Oh, Nina,” he tries to comfort her. “Poor little Nina—how 
you must have suffered! I forgive you! I forgive you every- 
thing! I forgive even your trying to tell Madeline—you wanted 
to keep Gordon—oh, I understand that—and I forgive you!” 
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At the rail the others are cheering for Gordon! Only Darrell 


is a discordant note. He is yelling for Navy! ‘We've got to 


beat these Gordons, Sam— We've got to beat—” | 


Furiously Sam turns to Darrell. He is ready to strike his old 


friend. Ironically, with a bitter, hopeless laugh, Darrell admits 
his yelling for Navy must have been a slip of the tongue! 

Now there is a wild yelling from the crowds nearer the race. 
-Hysterically Nina is praying! 


“T hear the Father laughing,” she cries, in a strange, strident, 
wild passion. “Oh, Mother God, protect my son! ... let Gor- | 


don fly to you in heaven! ... quick, Gordon! .. . love is the 
Father’s lightning! . . . Madeline will bring you down in flames! 
. . . L hear His screaming laughter! .. . fly back to me! .. .” 


Evans (holding on to a stanchion and leaning far out at the 
imminent risk of falling in)—One spurt more will do it! Come 
on, boy, come on! It took death to beat Gordon Shaw! You 
can’t be beaten either, Gordon! Lift her out of the water, son! 
Stroke! Stroke! He’s gaining! Now! Over the line, boy! 
Over with her! Stroke! That’s done it! He’s won! He’s won! 

MaveELinE (has been shrieking at the same time)—Gordon! 
Gordon! He’s won! Oh, he’s fainted! Poor dear darling! (She 
remains standing at the rail, leaning down longingly toward his 
shell.) 

Evans (bounding back to the deck, his face congested and pur- 
ple with a frenzy of joy, dancing about)—He’s won! By God, 
it was close! Greatest race in the history of rowing! He’s the 
greatest oarsmen God ever made! (Embracing Nina and kissing 
her frantically.) Aren’t you happy, Nina? Our Gordon! The 
greatest ever! 

Nina (torturedly—tirying incoherently to force out a last de- 
spairing protest)—No!—not yours!—mine!—and Gordon’s!— 
Gordon is Gordon’s!—he was my Gordon! --his Gordon is mine! 

Evans (soothingly, humoring her—kissing her again)—Of 
course he’s yours, dear—and a dead ringer for Gordon Shaw, too! 
Gordon’s body! Gordon’s spirit! Your body and spirit, too, 
Nina! He’s not like me, lucky for him! I’m a poor boob! I 
never could row worth a damn! 


Evans suddenly staggers, gives a gasp and collapses inertly to 
the deck. Marsden stares stupidly. He knew something like that 
would happen. He calls Nina’s attention. She, too, bewildered 
at first, sinks on her knees beside the stricken man. 
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They call Dr. Darrell. Even as he pronounces the attack only 
a stroke Darrell is forced to assure himself that an old hope of his 
is not being revived. ; 

Nina, dully, loyally, swears to give her happiness to help Sam. 
Marsden, ashamed of the thought that he will not have long to 
wait for Nina now, protests his love and admiration for the 
stricken man. Darrell, his human grief for an old chum conquer- 
ing other thought, pledges his life to save his friend. 

And Madeline, staring after Gordon’s shell, calls comfortingly: 
“Gordon! . . . dear lover . . . how tired . . . but you'll rest in 
my arms .. . your head will lie on my breast . . . soon!” 

The curtain falls, 


ACT IX 


Several months later, on the terrace of Sam Evans’ Long Island 
estate, Gordon Evans is sitting on a stone bench bowed in grief. 
Madeline Arnold, her arm about his shoulders, is standing over 
him comfortingly. 


“Gordon is over six feet tall, with the figure of a trained ath- 
lete. His sun-bronzed face is extremely handsome after the 
fashion of the magazine cover American collegian. It is a strong 
face but of a strength wholly material in quality. ; 

“Madeline is much the same as in the previous act except that 
there is now a distinct maternal older feeling in her attitude to- 
ward Gordon as she endeavors to console him.” 


Sam Evans has just been buried. Gordon, in his grief, is in- 
clined to reproach his mother. He has never felt that she really 
loved his father. Her love was dutiful rather than real. Gordon 
has always had the feeling, since he was a little boy, that Nina 
really had been in love with Darrell. That she has been won- 
derful through his father’s illness he admits, but still there was 
always something— Yet he does not blame Darrell. Whatever 
attachment there may have been Darrell always had done his best 
to fight it down. 

Gordon is grateful for Madeline’s sympathy. He takes her in 
his arms and kisses her with rising passion. 

Charlie Marsden comes upon them as they are embraced. For 
a moment he is scandalized, and then he understands. 


“What has their loving to do with me?” he questions himself. 
“My life is cool green shade wherein comes no scorching zenith 
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long, hot day, leaning wearily toward peace... . (He kisses one 
of the roses with a simple sentimental smile—then still smiling, 
makes a gesture toward the two lovers.) ‘That is on another 
planet, called the world. . . . Nina and I have moved on to the 
moon... .” 


Gordon and Madeline become aware of Marsden’s presence. 
He has brought them flowers. Flowers, he has found, are com- 
forting. He advises Gordon to go to his mother. She will want 
to see him before he flies back to New York. . 

It seems rotten and selfish to be happy, Gordon admits, when 
they have left him, and yet he knows his father understands. 


“Tt’s funny how I got to care more for dad than for mother,” 
he soliloquizes. “I suppose it was finding out that she loved 
Darrell . . . I can remember that day seeing her kiss him . 
it did something to me I never got over . . . but she made dad 
happy ... she gave up her own happiness for his sake... 
that was certainly damn fine ... that was playing the game 
... Ima hell of a one to criticize . .. my own mother! .. .” 


Nina and Darrell come from the house. ‘‘Nina looks much 
older. . . . Resignation has come into her face, a resignation that 
uses no make-up, that has given up the struggle to be sexually 
attractive and look younger. She is dressed in deep black. Dar- 
rell’s deep sunburn of the tropics has faded, leaving his skin a 
Mongolian yellow.” 

“Your message was a godsend, Gordon,” Nina tells him. 
“Those stupid people with their social condolences were killing 
me. Perhaps I’m morbid but I always have the feeling that 
they’re secretly glad some one is dead—that it flatters their vanity 
and makes them feel superior because they’re living.” 

“They were all good friends of dad’s. Why shouldn’t they be 
sincerely sorry? His death ought to be a loss to every one who 
knew him.” 

Nina feels that Gordon is reproaching her because she is not 
weeping. But she does not feel guilty. She had done her duty 
by Sam. She is conscious of her freedom—freedom to rot away 
in peace. She will turn to Charlie now. He will understand. 
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Darrell feels the lack of sympathy between Gordon and Nina. 
He resents Gordon’s tears for Sam the father. If Gordon knew 


_ the truth! Darrell is tempted to tell him... . 


Now Gordon has gained control of himself. Quite calmly he 
speaks of his father’s will. It leaves everything to him and to 
Nina, except half a million dollars that is to go to Dr. Darrell’s 
biological work. 

Darrell resents Sam’s gift. He will accept nothing. Either for 
himself or for the station. But both Nina and Gordon insist that 
the bequest shall go to science, through the station. Darrell is 
obdurate. He takes Gordon’s insistence as an insult, and Gordon 
is angered by the older man’s attitude. He is ready to strike 
Darrell. . 

Nina steps between them. She is almost hysterical. Now the 
men are mutually apologetic. Perfunctorily they shake hands. 


“Mother, stop laughing,” commands Gordon of the hysterical 
Nina. “Please! It’s all right—all right between us—I’ve apolo- 
gized! (As she has grown calmer.) And now I want to say what 
I was going to say. It wasn’t anything bad. It was just that I 
want you to know how fine I think you’ve both acted. I’ve 
known ever since I was a kid that you and Darrell were in love 
with each other. I hated the idea on father’s account—that’s 
only natural, isn’t it?p—but I knew it was unfair, that people can’t 
help loving each other any more than Madeline and I could have 
helped ourselves. And I saw how fair you both were to dad— 
what a good wife you were, mother—what a true friend you were, 
Darrell—and how damn much he loved you both! So all I 
wanted to say is, now he’s dead, I hope you'll get married and 
I hope you'll be as happy as you both deserve— (Here he breaks 
down, kissing her and then breaking away.) Ive got to say 
good-by—got to fly back before dark—Madeline’s waiting. (He 
takes DaRRELL’s hand and shakes it again. They have both been 
staring at him stupidly.) Good-by, Darrell! Good luck!” 


“Tisten, son. It’s my turn. I’ve got to tell you something—” 

Again Nina interrupts. She gets Gordon away, his repeated 
apologies trailing back of him. 

With an ironical smile Darrell repeats the proposal that Gordon 
had suggested. Will Nina marry him? 

“No! Certainly not,” she is quick to reply. “Our ghosts 
would torture us to death. But I wish I did love you, Ned,” she 
adds, forlornly. ‘Those were wonderful afternoons long ago! 
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The Nina of those afternoons will always live in me, will always 
Jove her lover, Ned, the father of her baby!” = 

Tenderly Darrell lifts her hand to his lips. He will always 

adore her. But she had better marry Marsden if she wants peace. 
~ Marsden has returned from the house. He senses that Nina 
and Darrell have been talking about him, a thought that Nina 
confirms by telling him of Darrell’s proposal, and of her refusal. 

_ “T suspected as much,” admits Marsden. ‘Then whom do you 
love, Nina, Cara Nina?” 

“You, Charlie,” Nina replies, with a sad smile. “TI have always 
loved your love for me.” She kisses him wistfully. “Will you let 
me rot away in peace?” ; 

“All my life I’ve waited to bring you peace,” he replies. ; 

From under the cliff the hum of an airplane is heard. Gordon 
is flying away from them without a backward look. And then © 
the plane rises, circles and comes back. From the cockpit Gordon — 
waves to them! Nina waves frantically after him, but he does 
not see nor hear her tortured good-by! 

“Fly up to heaven, Gordon!” she cries. “Fly with your love 
to heaven! Fly always! Never crash to earth like my old Gor- 
don! Be happy, dear! You’ve got to be happy!” 


DARRELL (sardonically)—I’ve heard that cry for happiness be- 
fore, Nina! I remember hearing myself cry it—once—it must 
have been long ago! T’ll get back to my cells—sensible unicel- 
lular life that floats in the sea and has never learned the cry for 
happiness! I’m going, Nina. (As she remains oblivious, staring 
after the plane—thinking fatalistically.) She doesn’t hear, either. 
.. - (He laughs up at the sky.) Oh, God, so deaf and dumb and 
blind! ... teach me to be resigned to be an atom! ... (He 
enters the house.) 

Nrna (finally lowering her eyes—confusedly)—Gone. My eyes 
are growing dim. Where is Ned? Gone, too. And Sam is gone. 
They’re all dead. Where are father and Charlie? (With a shiver 
of fear she hurries over and sits on the bench beside MarsvEN, 
huddling against him.) Gordon is dead, father. I’ve just had 
a cable. What I mean is, he flew away to another life—my son, 
Gordon, Charlie. So we’re alone again—just as we used to be. 

MarsDEN (putting his arm around her—affectionately)—Just 
as we used to be, dear Nina Cara Nina, before Gordon came. 

Nrna (looking up at the sky—strangely)—My having a son 
was a failure, wasn’t it? He couldn’t give me happiness. Sons 
are always their fathers. They pass through the mother to be- 
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come their father again. The Sons of the Father have all been 
failures! Failing they died for us, they flew away to other lives, 
they could not stay with us, they could not give us happiness!- 

MaRsDEN (paternally—in her father’s tone)—You had best 
forget the whole affair of your association with the Gordons. 
After all, dear Nina, there was something unreal in all that has 
happened since you first met Gordon Shaw, something extrava- 
gant and fantastic, the sort of thing that isn’t done, really, in our 
afternoons. So let’s you and me forget the whole distressing epi- 
sode, regard it as an interlude, of trial and preparation, say, in 
which our souls have been scraped clean of impure flesh and made 
worthy to bleach in peace. 

NINA (with a strange .smile)—Strange interlude! Yes, our 
lives are merely strange dark interludes in the electrical display 
of God the Father! (Resting her head on his shoulder.) You're 
so restful, Charlie. I feel as if I were a girl again and you were 
my father and the Charlie of those days made into one. I wonder 
is our old garden the same? We'll pick flowers together in the 
aging afternoons of spring and summer, won’t we? It will be a 
comfort to get home—to be old and to be home again at last— 
to be in love with peace together—to love each other’s peace— 
to sleep with peace together—! (she kisses him—then shuts her 
eyes with a deep sigh of requited weariness)—to die in peace! 
I’m so contentedly weary with life! 

MARSDEN (with a serene peace)—Rest, dear Nina. (Then ten- 
derly.) It has been a long day. Why don’t you sleep now—as 
you used to, remember?—for a little while? 

Nina (murmurs with drowsy gratitude)—Thank you, Father 
—have I been wicked?—you’re so good—dear old Charlie! 

MarsDEN (reacting automatically and wincing with pain— 
thinking mechanically) —God damn dear old ...! (Then with 
a glance down at Ntna’s face, with a happy smile.) No, God 
bless dear old Charlie . . . who, passed beyond desire, has all the 
luck at last! ... (Nina has fallen asleep. He watches with 
contented eyes the evening shadows closing in around them.) 

The curtain falls. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By GrorcE KAUFMAN AND EDNA FERBER 


IT was natural for any one even superficially conversant with 
stage affairs in America to jump to the conclusion that George 
Kaufman and Edna Ferber had deliberately taken the Barry- 
mores as their models when they wrote ‘“The Royal Family.” 

The authors, however, were at pains to deny the charge, and 
the general content of their comedy bears them out. I think it 
is reasonable to assume that if there had been no Barrymores 
associated with the American theatre there is little likelihood that 
“The Royal Family” ever would have been written. But so far 
as stage history records the facts, the adventures of the Barry- 
mores we know and the Cavendishes Mr. Kaufman and Miss 
Ferber have put in their play are in no way identical. Nor has 
there been conscious effort. to reproduce individual characteristics. 

Let us say, then, that “The Royal Family” tells an entirely 
imaginary story of an American stage family that might easily 
have been the Barrymores had the Barrymores been exactly that 
kind of a stage family. 

The authors, and the producer, Jed Harris, had some difficulty 
in finding a proper cast for the play, and kept it touring for some 
weeks previous to the New York premiére, which occurred at the 
Selwyn Theatre the night of December 28, 1927. It was, as it 
turned out, one of the big first nights of the year, and the sophis- 

.ticated Broadway public was happily enthusiastic about the play. 
So were the critical reviews that followed. As a result ‘The 
Royal Family” continued at the head of the list of popular dra- 
matic offerings the season through. 

The scene of the play is the spacious and high-ceilinged living 
room of the Cavendish apartment indefinitely placed in the East 
Fifties of New York. 

Parts of two floors can be seen, the balcony off which the bed- 
rooms open above and the main room below. This room, as the 
authors reveal, “has about it nothing of the commonplace. At a 
glance one sees that it is lived in by an unusual family. It is rich, 
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careless, crowded, comfortable. Almost cluttering it are deep- 


cushioned chairs, little corner clusters of couch, table, lamp; pho- 
tographs in silver frames are all about; magazines, cushions. A 
profusion of flowers.” .. . “All sorts of periods and styles have 
gone into the making of the room. Prominently placed is a por- 
trait in oils of the late Aubrey Cavendish in his most celebrated 


_ role, all bristling mustachios, high stick, romantic cape, glittering 


orders, gold braid, silk and boots and swagger.” 

It is about 1 o’clock of a November afternoon and this family 
of actors is barely astir. Phones and doorbells have begun to 
ring, however, both in the front of the house and the rear, and, 
between trying to answer the bells and get the breakfast trays to 
her slowly awaking sleepers Della, the maid, is about run to death. 
She is able to impress Jo, the houseman, into service, but Jo is 
no great bargain as a helper, demanding a considerable amount of 
direction himself. 

Despite the developing confusion we are able to gather, from 
the receiving end of the phone conversations that Mr. Wolfe, the 
manager, wants to talk with Fanny Cavendish; that Miss Julie 
Cavendish is expected not to forget a dinner engagement at Mrs. 
Sherwin’s, in Park Avenue, and that it will be quite impossible 
for Miss Julie to see any one until after she has finished her morn- 


- ing’s boxing lesson, now in progress, with young McDermott, her 


trainer. 

Early callers include two other members of the family group— 
Herbert Dean, Fanny Cavendish’s brother, and Kitty LeMoyne 
Dean, his wife. Herbert “is about fifty-seven, very dressy, an ex- 
cellent actor, beginning to show his age. The flower of the Lamb’s 
Club. Necktie, shirt and handkerchief always blend. Massage 
has been his most active form of exercise. His appearance in- 
evitably brings to mind the adjective ‘well-preserved.’ ” 

This morning Dean is jaunty and hopeful, until Mrs. Dean fol- 
lows too closely upon his heels. Kitty Dean “is about forty-eight 
but doesn’t believe it. An actress for many years, never more 
than mediocre.” 

Kitty is also quite evidently in a temper with Mr. Dean and 
barely able to restrain herself in the presence of the servants. At 
the first opportunity she is up and at Herbert with the charge 
that he has tried deliberately to elude her and sneak off for an- 
other conference with his blessed family. 

Furthermore it is Kitty’s fixed determination, if he does the 
certain play about which he has come to consult his sister, that 
she shall play the feminine lead. Nor do his repeated declarations 
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that it is not at all her type of part mollify her in the least. That 
the Cavendish women should be consulted about a script that she, 
Kitty Dean, is not even allowed to discuss irritates her beyond 
expression. And, so far as Dean can see, for no good reason at all. 


Dran—. ..I have never done a play without consulting 
Fanny and Julie. 

_ Kitry—Maybe that’s why you never have a hit. 

DrEaN—I11l have one this time! I can see myself in every line 
of it, every gesture! Take the Nero scene! (A pose.) The Abra- 
ham Lincoln scene! As Frederick the Great! But you, my dear 
Kitty—the woman who plays this part must be— You see, your 
technique is more—uh—mellow— 

Kirty—Are you by any chance telling me that I’m too old? 

DrEAN—Oh, my dear Kitty! - 

Kitty—Then I suppose I’m not a good enough actress! I was 
- good enough to support Mansfield, though, wasn’t I? 

Dran—Plenty! 

Kitry—lI’m as good an actress as your precious Julie, even if 
she is a Cavendish. And I’m better than that sister of yours 
ever was. 

DEAN—My dear Kitty, please do not embarrass me by com- 
paring yourself with Julie Cavendish, or with her mother, the 
greatest Lady Macbeth of her day. 

Kitty—Oh, for— Listen! There are a few actresses whose 
name isn’t Cavendish. Cavendish! Cavendish! I’ve had the 
royal family Cavendished up to me for twelve years. God, but 
I’m sick of them! 

DEAN—You are sick of the Cavendishes! You are—the most 
distinguished. . . . And who are you, I’d like to know, to be sick 
of the Cavendishes! What were you when I married you? 

Kitty—I was understudying Mannering in “The Garden of 
Allah.” 

DrEaN—You were an off-stage noise! 


The battle might have grown in volume if Gwen Cavendish had 
not broken in just then. Gwen represents the latest generation of 
the family. ‘She is in riding clothes; a slim, lovely young thing 
of nineteen. She is, perhaps, less a Cavendish than any of the 
others of the family.” 

With Gwen is young Perry Stewart, “‘a personable young fellow 
of about twenty-eight. Piping Rock, Long Island, bonds.” He 
takes the introductions to the Deans gracefully and then retires 
with the promise that he will be back for Gwen at 2.30. His 
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mother, who is a bit fussy, is giving a tea for Gwen in Scarsdale 
and he is eager that the guest of honor shall be on time. 

This, her Uncle Herbert reminds Gwen, is her last week of play. 
No more morning rides once rehearsals have started. And next 
week they will be on full blast. Gwen seems considerably less ex- 
cited by the prospect than Dean. To him the chance she is about 
to be given represents her greatest opportunity. 

“You ought to be very proud, my dear,” he declares, with a 
modest actorial flourish. “At your age, to be appearing with your 
mother. Quite an event! Quite an event in the theatre!” Toast 
and napkin in hand, he gives the effect of a speech as his mood 
gains in warmth and splendor. “Yes, sir! About to enter into 
your great inheritance! To come before the public as the de- 
scendant of a distinguished family! It is not a trust to be taken 
lightly, my dear. Remember that not only will all of us be watch- 
ing you, but your gifted ancestors as well.” 

The heavy ‘‘Ahem!” with which Dean closes would have been 
more impressive if just at that moment Fanny Cavendish had not 
opened her door on the balcony and called down: 

“T think that speech needs cutting, Bertie.” 

“Fanny Cavendish is seventy-two. Managerial, pungent, rather 
magnificent. Given to domineering and to reminiscence. Her 
clothes are rich, but careless and somewhat out-dated.” 

She is downstairs now, prepared to take charge of any situation 
that may arise. She is interested in Kitty Dean’s report that 
Herbert is about to call another of his family conclaves; amused 
to find that Julie has not yet put in an appearance. Probably 
because the prize-fighter is with her. 

“Time I was Julie’s age I didn’t have to box to keep my figger,” 
Fanny boasts. “You could span my waist with your two hands.” 


Kitty—I like a nice womanly figure myself. 

Fanny—You ought to be very happy. 

DEAN (a pat on the shoulder)—Well, Fanny, you certainly 
don’t seem an invalid. You’re looking splendid. 

FanNy—lInvalid? Well as I ever was. I’m going into re- 
hearsal as soon as Wolfe can pick a cast. 

DEeaNn—Now, now, Fanny. You’ve had a long siege of it. 
After a year’s illness— 

Kitry—Nearer two, isn’t it? 

Fanny—And what if it is! Two years out of a life-time! I 
played fifty-three years without missing a performance, except 
when Tony was born. 
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_ Krtry—And surely when Julie was born! 

_Fanny—Not Julie! She knows her business Hever than that. 
Julie was born during Holy Week. 

_ Dran—But look here now, Fanny. What are you going to do? 
You haven’t a new play, have you? 

Fanny—Who said anything about a new play! I’m reviving 
“Mrs. Castlemaine.” 

-Drean—But that’s rather old- fashioned, Fanny. New York 
won’t come to see that, even with you in it. 

Fanny—New York! You talk’ like a Follies girl! I’m going 
to take it on the road. 

DrEaN—The road? You're mad. 

Fanny—I know your views, Bertie. You think Albany is 
somewhere in the Antipodes. 

Drean—I don’t belittle the road. It’s quite all right in its way. 
But my public is in New York. 

Kirry—oOr was, when last heard from. 

Fanny—Well, I’m not like you, Bertie. I’ve been a trouper 
all my life, and I’m going to keep on trouping. I’d rather pack 
’em into a tent in Texas than play highbrow matinées every 
Tuesday and Friday at the Teacup Theatre in New York. 

DrEaAN—But you've been ill, Fanny. You can’t stand what you 
used to. Those dreadful small town hotels! Sleeping in Pull- 
mans! 

Fanny—I did it when there weren’t any Pullmans! When 
many a time I had to sit up all night—yes, with Julie asleep on 
one side, and Tony generally yelling his head off on the other. 

Dran—But that belongs to the past, Fanny. You're too im- 
portant a figure to-day. 

FANNY (in spite of her infirmity rises to her feet)—I was 
Fanny Cavendish then, just as I am now. When the bills said 
Aubrey and Fanny Cavendish people knew what they were going 
to see. You had to know how to act—(a slow turn toward Kitty) 
—when you went on the stage in those days. 

Kitty—You had your method. We of the younger school have 
ours. 

Fanny—Ah, youth, youth! 

DEAN (in the manner of a formal announcement)—If you do 
go back this season, Fanny, that’s going to mean the whole family 
on the boards. 

FanNny—tThe whole family? 

DEan—Except Tony, of course. You can’t call pictures acting. 
But with you in “Castlemaine,” Julie and Gwen in their play, 
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a and—(a triumphant reach for the manuscript on the table. The 
doorbell rings)—your humble servant as the star of— 

FANNY (in a surprising shout)—Della! Della! (Turns to 
ees again.) What's that about your being the bright particular 
star ; 

DEaN—I sent the manuscript of my next play over to Julie 
last night. 

FanNny—I know it. (DeEtza enters. Goes to outer door.) 

DraN—Have you read it? 

oa geen the first ten scenes. (Jo enters with Kirty’s 
tray., 

Drean—Well? 

FANNy—I was afraid to read the second act for fear you 
played two parts at once. 


Oscar Wolfe is calling. Oscar “is a figure of authority: dark, 
stocky, slightly gray, dressed with a picturesque richness. A 
rakish velour hat. Altogether the entrepreneur.” 

He has come at this surprising hour, this “first pale crack of 
dawn,” as Gwen puts it, to see Julie. But he discovers that there 
are others who want to see him. Dean, for one. And Fanny, for 
another. Dean has at last found the play for which he has been 

_ searching, and Fanny, well and strong again as ever she was, ac- 
cording to Fanny, is determined to get back to acting immediately. 

The manager puts Dean off a little impatiently and tries to joke 
Fanny into forgetting her revived ambitions. He even tries to 
divert them by playing strains of this and that popular composi- 
tion while they nibble at the food Jo has brought them. 

And then Julie appears on the balcony. “Julie is thirty-nine, 
beautiful, slim, mature. She is wearing a smart, rather tailored 
afternoon gown. Is evidently dressed for the day. She comes out 
slowly, curious to know who is playing. She crosses the width of 
the balcony, stands at the railing, looking down. Her first glance 
is toward the piano. She sees Wolfe there. Her gaze encom- 
passes the rest of the room. Four of its occupants are busily 
eating. One at a time, she takes them in.” 

“Have you a table for one, Jo, not too near the music?” she 
calls, 

“‘A very good entrance, Julie,” smiles Fanny. 

“Dear little mother! Wouldn’t you like to go up and come 
down again?” answers her actress daughter. 

It happens that Julie brings news. She is carrying a telegram 
and, save for a necessary pause while she borrows thirty-nine dol- 
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lars from Wolfe to pay for a C.O.D. package that has quite 
slipped her mind, and another slight delay caused by her in- 
ability to set an hour during the next two or three busy days — 
when she can take another boxing lesson from McDermott, she 
finally manages to read it. 

The telegram is from Tony—‘dear little brother Tony.” So 
far Julie has not been quite able to make it out, seeing that it is 
rather sketchy, but as nearly as she can come to it Tony has evi- 
dently killed somebody. 

“Any one we know?” demands Fanny. 

Then Julie reads the telegram: “Pay no attention to possible 
. accounts of Deming incident injuries not fatal takes more than 
that to kill a lousy movie director I arrive New York Saturday 
California police have no authority outside state on no condition 
talk to reporters Zeta Zaydak on this train but no trouble so far 
as am locked in drawing room love to all of you he was dirty 
hound anyhow. Tony.” 


Kitty—What did I tell you! 

Ju.t1e—It lacks a certain clarity, doesn’t it? 

Fanny—California police! 

DEaAN—What’s this, what’s this! 

(There now ensues a babel of sound—exclamations, conjec- 
tures, questions. What’s it mean? You know Tony. What’s it 
all about? Who’s Zeta Zaydak? Read that again.) 

WOLFE (comes over to JULIE)—Let me have that, Julie. Now, 
just a minute, people. Let’s get at this. This may not be so 
funny. 

Fanny—Do you think it’s serious? 

Jur1e—Of course not, Mother. It never is. 

WoLreE (re-reading fragments of the telegram to himself, but 
aloud)—Possible accounts of Deming incident— 

GwEn—Deming is his director. 

Worre—Arrive New York Saturday. 

Dran—That’s to-morrow. 

WotFrE— .. . Zeta Zaydak on this train. ... 

Kitty—She’s that Polish hussy. 

Wo.re—A fine business. 

FaNNy—wWhat’s she on the train for? 

WotrEe—On no condition talk to reporters. . 

JuL1IE—Have there been any reporters? 

Dran—Before you were down. The Graphic! 
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Jutrr—The Graphic! Whatever we’ve done, we've always 
kept out of the tabloids. E 

WotreE—Who’s kept you out, I’d like to know! Wolfe! If it 
wasn’t for me they’d have been running long ago a contest Which 
Is the Craziest Cavendish. 

pce Ses another chance for you. What are we going 
to 

Wo.tFre—Now, wait a minute. Let’s look this over. Maybe 

“ it’s not as bad as it seems. 

Fanny—No. 

GwrEN—Of course not, Grandma. Such a fuss because Tony’s 
punched some director. I’m sure to be late. (On her way up the 
stairs. Escapes.) : 

WotFE (still concentrating on the telegram)—Now the way I 
figure it, it was like this. The fella says something Tony doesn’t 
like. Tony knocks him down, of course. And to keep from hav- 
ing to answer a lot of questions about it, he gets on this train. 

JuL1e—With the picture half finished, naturally. 

Wo.tre—Omaha he sent this from. Omaha last night. That 
means he got to Chicago this morning. Naturally he got on the 
Century. To-morrow morning you'll be just one happy family. 

JuLIE—We’ve got to keep the newspapers off him. You know 

“Tony and the papers. They’ve been laying for him ever since 
that Mauretania thing. 

Kitty—I must say I don’t blame them. 

DEran—Yes, he never should have thrown that reporter over- 
board. 

Wo.re—A big mistake. 

Jut1e—We mustn’t let them get at him this time. They’re 
sure to know he’s on the Century. They’ll swarm on him at the 
station. He’ll start to smash cameras. (A gesture that says 
“Whoop!’’) 

Fanny—tThat poor boy. 

Wo tre—(snaps his fingers)—I tell you how I fix it. He don’t 
come into Grand Central. He gets off at 125th Street. 

JuLtreE—It doesn’t stop there. 

Wo.iFrE—To-morrow it will—for one second. (Points wisely to 
himself.) I get him off the train, I bring him here before the 
newspapers know it, he stays quiet a couple of weeks. If they 
find it out, he’s having a nervous collapse—and nobody can see 
him. 

Jutre—Oh, Oscar! That'll be wonderful! There you are, 
Mrs. C. Everything’s grand. 
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. : Fanny—Everything grand! Who’s this Zany woman! What’s 
~she doing on the train? ; 
_ Jutre—Well—uh—Oscar, tell mother the facts of life. 


Wotre (pats Fanny’s shoulder)—Satisfied, Fanny? Huh? ~ 


Your boy ain’t in danger? 

FanNy—You’re the manager. 

Wo.rE—Good! Now! If nobody else has got anything to do, 
that you would like to have me wait until you do it—Julie, you 
don’t want to take a massage first, or something? ... Nor... 
Well, then, do you mind if I waste just a minute of your time on 
my business? 


Wolfe’s business is an appointment he has made for Julie and 
Gwen to meet St. John Throckmorton, the English author of their 
new play, at his office at 3 that afternoon and hear him read the 
play. 

With Wolfe it is very serious and he cannot take lightly Julie’s 
indifference to any one who is “only an author,” nor her flat re- 
fusal to break her other appointments just to hear one read a play. 

Pleadingly Oscar demands that they help him out. A great 
deal depends upon St. John’s first impression of theatrical Amer- 
ica. Heis naturally a sensitive person and expectant. They can’t 


afford, no one of them can afford, to offend him. And there is ~™ 


no chance of postponing the meeting. All the other days are 
taken up—Saturdays with a matinée; Sunday St. John will be out 
at Otto Kahn’s; Monday rehearsals start. It just has to be 
to-day. 

Finally Julie gives in. “You win, Oscar,” she agrees. ‘“‘At 3 
o’clock— Enter Julie Cavendish, laughing.” 

- There is still the matter of the play Dean has discovered for 
himself, which Oscar continues to evade. And again the question 
of whether or not Herbert is going to succeed in sidetracking 
Kitty, just because, as Kitty believes, he knows she is good and 
is afraid to surround himself with anything but incompetent 
actors. Oscar manages finally to get away and Julie effectively 
squelches the quarreling Deans by pushing them into the library. 

Which leaves only a few minor Cavendish misunderstandings to 
be ironed out. For one thing Fanny would like to know exactly 
what is troubling Julie. Why the “big renunciation scene” over 
not being able to break an engagement to hear her play read? 

It happens, Julie explains, that Gil Marshall is back—and she 
was planning rather enthusiastically on having the afternoon clear. 
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Gil Marshall! . After nineteen years he has come back! It’s a 


wonder, Fanny insists, the newspapers haven’t been full of him— 
the great South American diamond king! It’s emeralds, Julie 


corrects her. 


Fanny—Emeralds or diamonds! When I think that if it 


_ hadn’t been for me you’d have gone off to South America—given 


up your career—everything. 

Jutre—I wonder what he’s like now. He may have grown very 
charming. South America, and millions, and perhaps a little grey 
here. (Touches her temple.) Sounds rather romantic. 

FANNy—No more romantic now than he was nineteen years 
ago! Ah! What a siege that was! 

Jur1e—And what a demon you were! 

Fanny—I had to be. You thought because he looked serious 
and didn’t say much that he was doing a lot of deep thinking. I 
knew it was because he couldn’t think of anything to say. 

JuL1e—You certainly acted like a mother in a melodrama. 

Fanny—lI told him. I showed him that he couldn’t hope to 
make you happy. A home and a husband for a girl like you! I 
said: “Here’s a girl that’s going to have fame and fortune—the 
world spread before her. Do you think that you can make up to 
her for all the things you’d rob her of! You and your South 


America! You and your engineering! .. .” 


Jurre—Yes, yes, I know, Mother. He went away, and we both 
lived happy ever after. 

Fanny—How I ever got you where you are to-day is more than 
I know. You were always at the point of running off with some 
young squirt. 

JuLre—But I never did. So it couldn’t have been so serious. 

FanNny—Serious enough for them! That young Earl of Pem- 
broke who went off to Africa, and that Philadelphia fellow that 
shot himself— 

Jut1e—He was cleaning his gun. 

FanNy—They were always cleaning their guns. And when you 
finally married Rex Talbot! ... I'll never forget the goings-on 
then. 

Jur1e—Mother, out of the whole crowd of them, why did I 
marry Rex? 

FaNNy—He was the weakest, I guess. 

Ju.re—I always said I wouldn’t marry an actor. And Rex 
wasn’t even a good actor. What was there about him, Mother? 
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‘Fanny—Rex Talbot was a brilliant young loafer! And he had 


the most beautiful manners. He was the kind of man who could 
kiss your hand without looking silly. ¢ 
Jutre—I guess that was what he was always doing when I 
“needed him. That’s one thing you will admit about Gil, Mother. 
He would have been dependable. 
Fanny—When you're eighteen you don’t marry a man because 
he’s dependable. 
Jurtre—But when you’re a little older, you begin to think that 
maybe— 
Fanny (quickly)—What’s that? 
Jutre—Don’t be alarmed. But I am curious to see him again. 


That’s natural, isn’t it? Only it can’t be this afternoon—that’s 
sure. I had it all staged so beautifully, too. I was going to wear | 
my rose beige, and a hat with a brim, and be dignified and wistful, 


yet girlish withal. 

FanNy—You can put on that act for him just as well after the 
show to-night. It’s been nineteen years. What’s a couple of 
hours more! 

Jutrz—No. Midnight isn’t as kind to me as it used to be. 
I’m just vain enough to want to look my best. 

FANNy—You are, eh? 

JuLre—I want to look fresh and young and radiant. 

Fanny—Is that all? 


Now it is Gwen’s turn. Blithely, happily she comes downstairs 
in search of her tan bag. She is ready, and Perry Stewart is due. 
Then she hears of the play reading and is crushed. She simply 
can’t break her engagement with the Stewarts! She’s to be the 
guest of honor—and she never has met Perry’s mother. She 
probably will never be asked again. 

“And I couldn’t go if she did ask me,’’ Gwen wails. “I'll be 
rehearsing all the time, and then I'll be acting, and it’ll just go 
on like that forever. First thing you know I'll be an old 
woman—” 

Suddenly there are two long rings at the doorbell followed by 
a terrific hammering. They are all startled into an excited won- 
dering. The servants rush for the doors. The Deans come back 
from the library, their quarreling over “The Conqueror” for the 
moment stopped. And then the excited exclamations in the hall 
‘herald the arrival of Anthony Cavendish. 

The chorus of greeting and hysterical demands for explanations 
rises to a perfect babel until Tony is able to quiet them. Break- 
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ing through the family crowd, he finally is able to enter the room, 
shushing them into silence as he comes. 

“He is wearing an all-enveloping fur coat, the collar of which 
is turned up so that his face is concealed. The brim of his soft 
felt hat is pulled down over his eyes. He comes down swiftly, 
almost in the manner of one who is backing away from something 
he fears.” 

They follow him, bewilderment in their expressions. They in 
turn are followed by a retinue of helpers loaded down with Tony’s 
belongings—‘“‘a violin case, half a dozen bags and suitcases, very 
smart and glittering; an overcoat, a rug, golf sticks, hat-box, 
tennis racquet, fencing foils in a case, a pillow envelope.” 

Again the barrage of questioning is resumed, and finally, with 
the luggage disposed of, the help from outside paid and dismissed, 
Tony is able to get out of his fur coat. His left arm is in a sling, 
but he is able quickly to allay their first fears as to the serious- 
ness of his hurt. 


Tony—lIt doesn’t amount to anything. I hit him too hard, 
that’s all. (FANNY makes a pitying sound between tongue and 
teeth.) 

Jutre—How did it start in the first place? 

DEAN—Let’s hear about it. 

Tony—Della, I’m starved. I haven’t had a bite for twelve 
hours. Bring me everything you’ve got. (DELLA goes.) First 
I’ve got to have a hot bath. Come on upstairs, everybody, while 
I take a bath. (With Kitty and DEAN in the lead, Kitty having 
one foot on the stairway, they all go up toward the stairs. 
Fanny Zs last.) 

Jut1e—Tony, will you listen to me! How did you get here 
to-day? You were in Omaha yesterday. 

Tony—lI flew, of course. Came by aeroplane from Chicago. 

Dran—Aeroplane! 

Kitty—Flew! 

Jutre—Tony Cavendish! 

Tony—I couldn’t come on a train. They’re watching the 
trains. I’ve got to lay low in this apartment till I sail. 

FanNny—Sail! 

Jut1e—Sail where? é 

Tony—Europe, of course. To-mo:row on the Aquitania.... 
God, I hate pictures. . . . I’ve got to have a bath. If you want 
to hear the rest of it come on up! 

(Tony starts again for the stairway, and Kitty and DEAN 
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mount quickly ahead of him, Jour follows just behind, with 
Fanny bringing up the rear. GWEN remains on stage. As they 
_ ascend the stairs, Tony, Jut1e, DEAN and Kitty are talking 

constantly and simultaneously. ) 
~  Dean—What happened out there, Tony? How did you get 
into this fight? 

Tony—He had it coming to him ever since we started to shoot. 
He put his girl into the picture and when she got stuck on me 
he got sore. The blow off came when we were out on location. 

Doing a desert scene and Deming picked out the worst camel in 
the pack and said to me, “You ride that one.” I took one look 
at it and said, “The hell I will!” He said, ‘““Who’s directing this 
picture, you or me?” I said, “You’re directing the picture, but 
you’re not directing me. Tm through with it, and you can take 
this to remember me by.” 

Jutre—Unless you’ve killed him, Tony, I domes see why they’re 
making all this fuss. And as for your going to Europe, I think 
it’s the most ridiculous thing I’ve ever heard of. And you walked 
out in the middle of a picture, of course. They'll probably sue 
you for a million dollars, and you'll never get another picture job. 
(Over balcony railing, just exiting.) Get your things on, Gwen 
—TI'll be right down. 


It is while the family is upstairs and Tony is completing the 
cleansing processes of which he stands in such need, that Perry 
Stewart calls for Gwen, learns that she cannot go, and is properly 
shocked and incensed. 

Nothing that he can think of will excuse Gwen to his mother, 
and there is a growing conviction in his own mind that Gwen’s 
interest in him is completely discounted by her interest in the 
theatre. 

If that is true, what is there for them to build their hope of a | 
happy home life upon? What are they headed for? How is it 
all going to work out? 


Gwren—Why—I don’t know. What is there to work out? 

Prerry—After all, you marry the person that you’d rather be 
with than any one else in the world. But where’ll you be half the 
time? Rehearsing, or something. 

GwEN—Now don’t be fantastic! Rehearsals last three weeks. 

Prerry—aAll right. And then what! Youw’re at the theatre 
every night. Your work will just begin when mine is all over. 
You'll have dinner at six. Ill probably not even be home. By 
midnight you're all keyed up and ready to start out, but I’ve got 
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to be at work in the morning. We'll be living in two different 
worlds! pare 

Gwren—But those things adjust themselves. Lots of other peo- 
ple have got around it. . 

Prerry—lI’d do anything in the world for you, Gwen. I’d die 
for you! But I can’t be one of those husbands. Hanging around 
dressing rooms! Side-stepping scenery. Calling up the costumer. 
What am I going to do every night? See the show? 

Gwen—But you wouldn’t want me to be one of those wives, 
would you? Bridge and household and babies? 

Prerry—wWell, why not? What’s the matter with that? 

Gwren—Because I can’t do that sort of thing any more than 
you can do the other. I’m an,actress, Perry. An actress! 

PrERRy—Oh, what does that mean? Suppose you turn out to 
be as good as your mother—or better! What is there to it when 
it’s all over? Get your name up in electric lights, and a fuse 
blows out—and where are you? 

GwEN—lI won’t let you belittle my work. It’s just as impor- 
tant as yours. I suppose the world would go to pieces if you 
didn’t sell a hundred shares of Consolidated Whatnot for ten 
cents more than somebody paid for it! 

Prrry—You can’t compare business with acting. 

GweEen—Is that so! I can give you the names of actors and 
actresses of three hundred years ago—dozens of them! Name me 
two Seventeenth Century stockbrokers. , 

Prrry—aAll right, Pll give up my work. That’ll be dandy! 
And trail along behind you carrying your Pekinese, huh? ... | 
Not me! 

GweEN—It’s not a Pekinese! . . . Oh, Perry, what are we talk- 
ing like this for! It’s horrible. (Goes to him.) Forgive me! 
How could I talk like that to you! 

Prerry—It’s my fault. I didn’t know what I was saying. 

GwEeNn—Perry—dear! (He takes her in his arms.) 

PrErry—Oh, what does anything matter? 

GwrEN—Weren’t we a couple of idiots! We’ve never quarreled 
before. 

Prerry—And we won’t again. There isn’t anything that mat- 
ters to me except you. Business and acting— We must have 
been crazy! 

Gwen—And you're all that matters to me. 


Now that that is settled Perry is for starting off again. But 
Gwen didn’t mean that it has been settled that way. She just 
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can’t go. So Perry, hurt and angry, makes an embarrassed exit, 
slamming the door behind him. 

Slowly Gwen realizes what has happened, and the thought of it 
does not put her in any too good a mood to follow her mother’s 
instructions—get herself ready for the journey to Wolfe’s office. 

In fact as the family regathers and resumes its normal con- 
fusions Gwen’s voice can be heard declaring with evident deter- 
mination that she is not going. She is not going now—or ever. 
She is not going to be in this play, or any other play. She is 
through. She is never going to act again. 


GwEN—Please! I’ve made up my mind, and all of you put 
together can’t stop me. I’m through with the stage, and I’ll tell 
you why, if you want to know. I’m not going to have it mess 
up my whole life! 

(An hysterical jumble of attempted explanation. Her talk is 
pierced from time to time by exclamations from the others of the 
family.) . . . do you know what he did! He walked right out 
of the room. ... If you think I’m going to give him up for a 
miserable little stage career just because we’ve always done it 
. . » we'd never see each other . . . he’d get up in the morning 
and I wouldn’t go to work till night. . . . Look at this afternoon 
with his mother waiting out there .. . it’ll be like that for years 
and years ... only it’s not going to be! You're not going to 
ruin my life! I’m going to quit now, while there’s time! I’m 
going to marry Perry Stewart and be a regular person! And 
nothing you can say is going to stop me! 

Ju.trE—I never heard such silly rot in all my life! ; 

(From Dean, Fanny, Tony, Kitty such lines as: “Why, it’s 
preposterous! Quit and get married!” (Tony.) ‘“Who’s Perry 
Stewart?” (Fanny.) “Never thought I’d live to see this day. 
I don’t know what you’re talking about.” 

Gwren—Well, J know what I’m talking about. I’m sick of all 
this. I’m sick of being a Cavendish! I want to be a human 
being! (From the others a shocked murmur.) 

Fanny—wWhat’s that! 

DrEan—But you are a Cavendish! 

JuL1e—Of course you are. 

Gwren—But I don’t want to be! 

JuLtir—You’ve got to be! What do you think we’ve worked 
for all these years? 

FaNNy—You can’t do this to us! 


Aap Bien — 
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Jut1E—My God! ‘What any one else would give for your 
chance! = 

DEAN—Yes! | 

Fanny—lIt’s absurd! 

Jut1E—You can be the greatest of us all. Aubrey and Fanny 
Cavendish have just been stepping stones for you! . 

Fanny (rises. She is all dignity)—What’s that! What’s that! 

JuLt1rE—Oh, Mother, please! 

Fanny—I'll be a stepping stone for nobody! And as for 
regs Cavendish, there’s nobody since his day that can touch 

im 

DEan—One minute, please! 

GwEN (taut, defiant)—Listen to them! That’s what I mean. 

Dran—I believe my Macbeth still takes rank as the finest in- 
terpretation of its day and age. 

JULIE (cutting in on DEAN’s speech and topping it)—For 
heaven’s sake, you two! ‘Telling how good you are! I’m pretty 
good myself, but you don’t hear me talking about it! 

Kitty (very haughtily)—Well, if you want my opinion— 

Jut1e—Well, we don’t want your opinion. 

(From this spot on, Kitty and Juute are talking together at 
each other; and DEAN and FANNY are talking. together, combat- 
ing each other. All this time Tony, on the stairs, has been view- 
ing this family scene with a good deal of interest and enjoyment.) 

Kitty—No, I suppose not. Just because I’m not one of your 
precious Cavendishes I haven’t the right to speak. But I want 
to tell you that Kitty LeMoyne can hold her head up with the 
best of them when it comes to acting. I may not have reached 
my present position by stepping on the heads of other people. 
I’ve won out by talent and hard work. It isn’t always the people 
who have their names up in electric lights that are the best 
actors. I may not be a tradition in the theatre but just the 
same— 

JULIE (at the same time)—This is purely a family matter and 
it seems to me that you’ll save yourself a good deal of trouble if 
you'll just keep out of it. (Turns her attention to FANNY and 
Dean, who, by now, have resumed their argument.) Oh, who 
cares which of you was the best actor! If it comes to a show- 
down probably neither of you was so dog-goned good! And while 
you're about it, Herbert Dean, will you tell that wife of yours 
to stop talking. This is no concern of hers. Why doesn’t she 
keep out of it! And why shouldn’t Gwen be a greater actress 
than any of us! At least she’s got intelligence on her side, and 
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- that’s more than I can say .of any of the rest of you. (Turning 


again to Kitty.) Oh, all right! ‘You’re Bernhardt! You're > 


Modjeska! You’re Duse! _ et 

DraN—Rile for réle, my dear Fanny, I am a better actor than 

- Aubrey Cavendish ever dreamed of being.. You must remember 
that his was the day of the provinces, and while I have no doubt 
that he was a great favourite in the hamlets, it is quite another 
thing to win critical acclaim in London and New York. You may 
recall that on three successive nights I played Othello, Iago, and 
Petruchio, and that never under the historic roof of Wallack’s 
Theatre have there been three such ovations. And a year later, 
at the old Vic I— 

Fanny—You miserable upstart! Do you expect me to stand 
here and allow you to mention yourself and Aubrey Cavendish in 
the same breath? Aubrey Cavendish was an artist. He wouldn’t 
have had you as his dresser! The greatest actors of his genera- 
tion have sat at the feet of Aubrey Cavendish. Henry Irving, 
Beerbohm Tree, Richard Mansfield! And you have the pre- 
sumption to fancy that your absurd struttings are comparable in 
any way with the histrionism of Aubrey Cavendish, the greatest 
actor that the English-speaking stage has ever seen! You can 
stand there and tell me— 

(As the four voices approach a climax the telephone starts ring- 


ing. Simultaneously DELLA and Jo enter, each with a laden iray. — 


Tony greets the trays.) 

Tony—Ah! Food! Right over here, Jo! 

(GwEN is standing a litile apart from the others, intense. 
DELLA deposits her tray hurriedly. Goes to telephone.) 

DELLA (in phone)—Hello! ... She’s on her way down, Mr. 
Wolfe! . . . Quite a while ago. ..°. 

The argument is still raging as the curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It is six o’clock the following Saturday afternoon. The Caven- 
dish living-room lies lightly in the evening shadows. Only two of 
the lamps have been lighted. The room is empty of people, but 
from above stairs there come sounds of what is apparently a wild 
combat with swords, including a variety of exclamations employed 
in attack and defense, a variety that swings excitingly from a 
acy “Have at thee, varlet!” to a modern, “Heh, go easy 
there! 
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Julie Cavendish is not yet home from the matinée. Fanny 
Cavendish, having dozed off in the library, awakes to find the 
crowd of curious citizenry outside the house larger than ever. In 
fact the maid believes it to be a record crowd in size—much larger 
than that which gathered when Mr. Tony got his first divorce. 

Now Tony, pressing young McDermott fiercely in their battle 

with the foils, emerges from his room upstairs and continues the 
wild fighting across the balcony and finally down the stairway, 
Tony calling out his victory with gusto. 
_ “Ha! He gives ground! Black Fennifer knows now the dark 
fate that soon is to o’ertake him! . . . Came the dawn, and yet 
they battled grimly upon the ancient parapet!” . .. “Ha, ha, 
varlet! Thou didst not know, what time thou didst dash a flagon 
of Burgundy from this hand, that thou hadst run smack up 
against the niftiest little swordsman in all Gascony!” 

The battle is ended, the fair Fanny elaborately claimed as bride 
by Anthony the Elegant and McDermott is dismissed. And 
now it occurs suddenly to Tony that it is time for him to be get- 
ting excited about the non-arrival of his sister with his passport. 
The boat sails at midnight and he must positively sail with it. 
Fanny is not so sure. At least she can see no cause for his ex- 
treme anxiety. Suppose Julie fails to get the passport? Who 
says he has got to get on that particular boat? And what for? 


Tony—A million reasons! I feel like it! I want to get so far 
from Hollywood and sunshine—I never want to hear camera 
again! Or stage either, for that matter! You can have it! I’m 
through! 

Fanny—Through! You’ve been saying that ever since 
“Fauntleroy.” 

Tony—I mean it this time! That’s why I’m going abroad! 
Give me two years in Munich with my violin—under Ascher—and 
T’ll show you what the stage means to me! I can be a great mu- 
sician! . . . Or I may go away into India with Krishnamurti and 
study Hindu philosophy! It’s the only real thing in the world! 
You wear just one garment—a long white robe—and you eat just 
one food! Rice! 

Fanny—tThat'll be restful! 

Tony—tThe stage! I’d rather spend ten minutes in the Cathe- 
dral at Chartres—I don’t give a damn if I nev— (Jn the course of 
making a sweeping gesture he encounters the huge pile of letters 
on the table.) What the hell is all this stuff? They’ve been here 
all day! What are they? 
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Fanny (shouting at him)—They’re for you! We've told you 
a dozen times! It’s your mail we’ve been saving! . 
Tony—Well, why didn’t you say so? (A second’s calm while 
he picks up a handful of letters. Then he dumps them all into 
the waste basket. Turns away a few steps.) 


Fanny (advancing on him)—Don’t think you’re fooling me . 


about why you’re going to Europe. Cathedrals, and violins, and 
rice! It’s this Dago woman you're running away from. Else why 
was she on the train with you? 

Tony—Oh, I’m not afraid of her. I gave her the slip at 
Chicago. 

FanNny—Just the same, that’s why you’re going to Europe! 
Don’t lie to me, Tony Cavendish! 

Tony (reluctantly giving ground)—Well, suppose I am! 
(Flares up again.) Only I’m not afraid of her! 

Fanny—tThen what is it? 

Tony (paces a bit first)—It’s that God damned process server 
she’s got after me! 

Fanny—What God damned process server? 

Tony (it is being torn out of him)—The breach of promise 
suit. 

Fanny—Breach of promise? 

Tony (scornfully)—Two hundred thousand dollars! She 
wants two hun— (On fire again.) ‘That’s why I’ve got to stay 
cooped up here! You don’t think I’m afraid of reporters, do 
you? Butif they ever clap that paper on me I can’t sail! 

FaNNy—Two hundred thousand for breach of promise. As- 
sault and battery on this director—probably another hundred 
thousand. And breaking your contract with the picture company 
—TI guess half a million will cover it. 

Tony—It’s worth it, I tell you! God, that sunshine! 

Fanny (fiercely) —What did you ever promise this movie 
actress that’s worth two hundred thousand dollars? 

Tony—Oh, she claims to have some letters—I didn’t want her 
in the first place! She was Deming’s girl! That’s why he got 
sore! 

FanNny—Who is she, anyhow? Where’d she come from? 

Tony—Zeta Zaydak! She’s a Pole. 

Fanny—Look out for Poles! 


Julie arrives a little ruffled from her contact with Tony’s dear 
public in front of the house. Memories of her own matinée, at 
which the audience had arrived late and wet and barked like so 
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many sea lions all through the performance, account in part for 
her agitation. “Lincoln couldn’t have held them with the Gettys- 
burg address!” That’s the kind of an audience it was. 

With some deliberation Julie keeps Tony waiting for news of 
his passport and then she can only tell him that Wolfe is to 
bring it later and to bring him the money he will need. She has 
already paid for his reservation and she is far from pleased to 
discover that he is “roughing it across in the royal suite.” 

“T can’t travel like a stowaway.” 

“Fire a battleship for all I care! But remember I’m a work- 
ing girl. What do you do with all your money, anyway? You 
go out to Hollywood with a billion dollar contract and you buy 
a pink plaster palace for one* hundred and fifty thousand, an 
Isotta Fraschini for twenty thousand, an Hispano Suiza for 
twenty-five, a camp in the Sierras for another fifty—good God, 
you were sunk a quarter of a million before they ever turned a 
crank on you! ... And as soon as they start to take a picture 
you knock out the director and quit.” 

Tony’s optimism is unshakable. Everything will blow over 
in a month. During which time he will be bathing himself in 
the pure beauty of Athens or, it may be, losing himself in the 
dark depths of the Black Forest—any place will do so long as 
it rains all the time and he never sees the sun. 

There is some one at the door. It may be a process server or 
it may be Wolfe. They must be prepared for anything. But it 
turns out to be nobody but Herbert Dean. 

A state of mind Dean is in, too. Oscar Wolfe hasn’t made any 
sort of a report on the play he is reading for Herbert and a play 
just now would be a godsend to him. He isn’t getting any 
younger, he realizes that, although he has managed to keep his 
figure. With the pink lights on no one would ever think he was 
over thirty. 

‘But even if Oscar approves the play there is the problem of 
Kitty. Kitty simply cannot be permitted to play the heroine. 
Tf she does she will ruin practically everything. So Julie has got 
to agree to take Kitty off Herbert’s hands by giving her a part 
in her own new play. Even if she has to dismiss the woman 
already engaged. It’s the only way the situation can be handled 
tactfully. ; 

If Julie will do this for Herbert—and loan him another five 
hundred—his faith in the world and in their fine family loyalty 
will be in a measure restored. Julie agrees to do what she can. 

When he arrives, Oscar Wolfe also finds it difficult getting 
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_ through the mob outside. Nor does he like that kind of _pub- 
licity. , 


Neither is Wolfe at all excited about the prospects of Herbert 
-Dean’s play. He has read it—but—it will take a lot of doing—a 
lot of money— 

Dean is not in the least discouraged. They can do the whole 
thing with drapes and start rehearsals as soon as he lines up a 
cast! Herbert is away to the Lambs Club to plan things out 
almost before they know it. 

But if Wolfe is stunned and perplexed by the Cavendishes in 
general there is always understanding in Fanny’s sympathy for 
him. << 

“I think Bertie has retired and doesn’t know it,” she ventures 
as Dean disappears, 


Wotrre—I wish they were all like you, Fanny. (Comes over 
and pats her shoulder.) What d’you think? Going to be able 
to troupe again after the holidays? 

Fanny—Tried to tell you yesterday, but you were so busy 
with your English playwrights. 

Wotre—Say, if I had to pick one actress out of the whole 
caboodle of ’em you know who it’d be. Come on, tell me. Think 
you can start out again? Sure enough? 

Fanny—You can dust off the “Castlemaine” scenery, and I’d 
just as soon you’d route me to the coast. 

Wo.tre—’At a girl! You’re worth a dozen of these New- 
York-run actresses. No foolishness about you. No private cars, 
and maids in the contract, and telegrams from the company man- 
ager you won’t go on because the theatre’s cold. No, sir! You’re 
the girl that does twenty-eight hundred in Boise City, Idaho, and 
catches the six-fourteen next morning for Pocatello. 

Fanny—I did twenty-nine hundred in Boise City. 

Wo.tre—Chairs in the aisle, h’m? I tell you—(a gesture 
toward the departed figure.)—if Bert had taken his hits out on 
the road he wouldn’t be in this jam to-day. But by nature Bertie 
is a Lamb’s Club actor, and look what happens! In a couple 
more years he’ll own six toupees, and be playing Baron Stein in 
an all-star revival of “Diplomacy.” 

Fanny (getting to her feet to take the oath)—May God strike 
me dead if I ever appear in an all-star revival! (She sits again.) 
(JULIE appears on the balcony. Starts downstairs.) 

JuLtreE—Well, she’s promised to dress and come out of that 
room, anyhow. That’s more than she’s done all day. 
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_Wotre—Say, what kind of a show are you going to give to- 
night, with all this hullabaloo! ee 
JutrE—Once Tony goes, things will be a little better. It’s so 
restful to think that at midnight he’ll be rounding Sandy Hook. 
Wo.treE—M-m—that’s what I came to talk about. Ney 

JULIE (alarmed)—What! 

Wotre—It don’t go so quick. These fellows— 

JuL1E—You mean you can’t get a passport! Oh! 

WoLFre—Well, now, hold on. I don’t say I can’t yet exactly. 
There seems to be some sort of monkey business going on. 
Maybe they got wind of something and don’t want him to get 
away. 

JutreE—Oscar, another twenty-four hours with this caged 
lunatic and you can order strait-jackets for two. He’s impos- 
sible to live with—and those terrible people on the street! If 
you think I gave a rotten matinée just wait till you see the night 
show! 

Wo.tre—Now, now, now! Did Oscar ever fail you? We'll 
get it all right—I hope. Anyhow, here’s his money. That’s that 
much. 

Fanny—How much? 

JuLt1zE—What’s the difference, Mother? He has to have it. 
(To Wore. Her hand on his arm.) Oscar, I owe you a ghastly 
lot of money, don’t I? How much? 

Wotre—The money you’re welcome to, Julie. But it oughtn’t 
to be that you got to come to me like this. You make as much 
money as any woman in the business. Forty-one weeks you’ve 
had in this show alone—ten per cent. of the gross—over fifteen 
hundred a week you’ve averaged. What the devil do you do 
with all your money, anyhow? 

JuLtrE—Why—I don’t know. What do you mean—do with it? 

Fanny—What does anybody do with it? 

WotreE—Well, just for argument’s sake, let me ask you once. 
Forty-one weeks, you’ve made sixty thousand since you opened 
in this play, and that says nothing about all the other ones. In 
the past twenty years I bet you made a million dollars. Now 
how much of it have you actually got? 

Jurre—Let’s see—where’s my bag? I’ve got over three dollars 
in that, and Della owes me seventy-five cents— (Jo enters on 
balcony; starts to descend stairs.) Oh, I don’t know, Oscar. It 


just goes. 


Julie orders caviar for Gwen’s dinner, thinking to tempt her 
appetite. All day Gwen has been “moping in her room like Elsie 


. 
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Dinsmore,” according to her grandmother, and her mother is — 
anxious to get her out. So far as Fanny can see Gwen’s young 


man, being quite average, is no one to mope about. 


“They’re all average young men, except to the girl who thinks © 


~ they’re wonderful,” Julie reminds her. nr 

When Gwen does get downstairs she is quite plainly miserable. 
Perry Stewart hasn’t even telephoned. The fact that Tony has 
had the receiver off the wire most of the day probably explains 


that, Fanny suggests. That possibility is so cheering to Gwen © 


she weeps a little. She does love Perry so! 


Fanny—You can love him and marry him too, can’t you? 

Jut1e—Of course you can marry him, Gwen, and live happy 
ever after. : 

Fanny—Only why you think you have to quit the stage to 
do it is more than I can figure out. ; 


JuLre—It’s hard for us to realize that you wouldn’t want to | 


keep on, Gwen. 

Fanny—Your mother and I both got married. But we didn’t 
drop more important things to do it. 

GweEN—There isn’t anything more important, 

Fanny—Fiddlesticks! Marriage isn’t a career—it’s an inci- 
dent. Aubrey Cavendish and I were married in the Church of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, in Bristol, England, just before the matinée. 
The wedding supper was served on the stage of the Theatre 
Royale between the matinée and the night performance—we 
played ‘She Stoops to Conquer” in the afternoon, and “‘A Scrap 
of Paper” was the night bill. They sent the supper in from the 
George and Lion next door, and very nice it was, too, but I re- 
member they’d gone and put nutmeg in the gooseberry tarts, and 
Aubrey never could abide nutmeg. It must have been that that 


upset him, for he gave the only bad performance that night that — 


I ever saw him give. 

GweEen—I know, Grandma. But that’s got nothing to do with 
me. You married an actor and—(turning to her mother, swiftly) 
—so did you. You lived the same sort of lives. Don’t you see 
that this is different! 

Jut1e—Oh, I knew some rather nice men who weren’t actors— 
didn’t I, Fanny? (A gesture from Fanny of utter dismissal of 
this subject as being too vast and agonizing to go into.) There 
were lots of times when I thought that being a wife and mother 
was all that mattered in the world. And then each time I’d 
learn all over again that that wasn’t enough for me. 


ad i 
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Fanny—I should say not. 

Ju1treE—Earthquakes, and cyclones, and fire and flood, and 
somehow you still give the show. I know it says in the contract 
that you stop for acts of God, but I can’t remember that I ever 

Fanny—Nor I. Nor your grandfather. Nobody ever knew 
what a sick man Aubrey Cavendish was, those last months. But 
he played a full season of thirty-five weeks. Dropped dead on 
the stage of Macauley’s in Louisville two minutes after the cur- 
tain fell on Saturday night, the week we closed. Not only that, 
but he waited to take four calls. 

Gwen—I know, I know. (Riéses.) But—I’m not like that, 
that’s all. : 

JULIE (rises) —You think you’re not, but you are! Marry him 
if you love him, Gwen, but don’t give up everything to do it! 
The day might come when you’d hate him for it. 

GwEN—Hate Perry! (A litle bitter scornful laugh.) You 
just don’t know what you're talking about. 

Jout1e—Gwen, do you think it’s going to be any fun for me 
to have them see you step out—acting with me in my play, and 
for all I know, walking away with it! You'll be so fresh, and 
such a surprise! And it'll be your night. Il be proud and 
happy, of course. (A very little pause, and then, almost as though 
to convince herself.) ... of course. They'll say, “That’s her 
daughter.’’ But ten years from now it'll be, “That’s her mother.” 

GweEN—I'll never be half the actress you are. 

JuLtrE—Gwen, if I could only make you realize that the thrill 
you get out of doing your work is bigger than any other single 
thing in the world! (A little gesture of protest from GwEN.) 
Oh, I know! There’s love. But you can be the most fortunate 
person in the world, Gwen. You can have both. But for God’s 
sake don’t make the mistake of giving up one for the other. 

Fanny—No, child! 

Gwen—Work! Acting isn’t anything. What’s acting com- 
pared to— 

FaNNy—It’s everything! They'll tell you it isn’t—your fancy 
friends—but it’s a lie! And they know it’s a lie! They’d give 
their ears to be in your place! Don’t make any mistake about 
that! 

Jurtte—They’ll say, “Come on and play,” and you'll say, “I 
have to work,” and they’ll say, “Oh, work!” There'll be plenty 
of things that you’ll have to give up—gay things and amusing 
things— (DELLA appears in the doorway, evidently meaning to 
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get JULIE’s attention.) I’ve missed parties and dinners and rides 


‘and walks! All my life I’ve had to get up just before dessert 
was served and just when conversation was most entertaining. 
Fanny—What is it, Della? 
DetLta—How about dinner? — 


Fanny—Don’t bother us! (DELLA goes, puzzled.) (Stealing 
Juute’s thunder.) You've got to leave, and go down to a stuffy _ 


dressing room and smear paint on your face and go out on the 
stage and speak a lot of fool lines, and you love it! You couldn’t 
live without it! Do you suppose I could have stood these two 
years, hobbling around with this thing—(brandishing her cane) 
—if I hadn’t known I was going back to it! < 


Ju.t1e—Long as I’ve been on the stage there isn’t a night when 


TI stand in the wings waiting for my cue that I don’t get that sick 


feeling at the pit of my stomach! And my hands are cold and 


my cheeks are hot, and you’d think I’d never seen a stage before! 

Fanny—Yes, yes! ‘That’s it! (Struggling to her feet in her 
excitement.) Every night when I’m sitting here alone I’m really 
down there at the theatre! Seven-thirty, and they’re going in at 
the stage door! Good evening to the door man. Taking down 
their keys and looking in the mail rack. Eight o’clock. The 
stage hands are setting up. (Raps with her cane.) Half hour, 
Miss Cavendish! Grease paint, rouge, mascara! Fifteen min- 
utes, Miss Cavendish! My costume! ... More rouge! ... 
Where’s the rabbit’s foot! . . . Overture! . . . How’s the house 
to-night? -. .., The ctirtain’s UDl ..osenFrODe! say cue eee 5 
Enter! . . . That’s all that’s kept me alive these two years. If 
you weren’t down there for me, I wouldn’t want to live... . 
I couldn’t live. You... down there... for me... going 
on... going on... going on... 


The excitement and the strain are too much for Fanny. “Sud- 
denly she goes limp, topples, crumples. Julie and Gwen, stand- 
ing near her, catch her as she is about to fall, and place her in the 
chair from which she has risen. She is briefly unconscious.” 

Excitement is intense as Julie and Gwen try to rouse the house, 
and above the calling for assistance Gwen can be heard protesting 
remorsefully: “It’s all right, Grandma! Ill do it. I will! I 
will! Grandma! I'll do it!” 

Now Tony comes, and McDermott. And finaliy Della and Jo. 
And everybody rushes around a little aimlessly trying to do some- 
thing without knowing what to do. Jo brings a flask of whisky. 
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Julie moistens Fanny’s lips with that and bathes her forehead — 
with cold water. a 

Slowly Fanny opens her eyes. She is bewildered and weakened. 
Feebly she tries to rise, “to assert her independence. Her voice is 
little more than a whisper.” 

_ “Ym all right,” she insists. “There’s nothing the matter. But 
I think I'll go up and lie down.” 

They all gather around to assist her. With Tony on one side 
-and McDermott on the other, with Della and Jo going on ahead 
to prepare the room and with Julie and Gwen following anxiously 
after, they make their way slowly up the stairs. About half-way 
up Fanny Cavendish pauses. 

“No use,” she sighs. ‘‘No use fooling myself. . . . I’m through. 

. . . Dll never go back again. ... It’s finished!” 

“Oh, Mother, what nonsense,” protests Julie. 

“You'll be as good as new to-morrow,” echoes Tony. And the 
march is continued. 

It is in the middle of the excitement of getting Fanny settled 
in her room that Gilbert Marshall appears. ‘He is forty-seven, 
quiet, dominant, successful. He gives the effect of power and 
control.” 

He senses from the confusion that there is something wrong 
and suggests that it probably would be better if he did not wait. 
Jo, however, insists that Mrs. Cavendish has suffered no more 
than a fainting fit and he is sure Miss Julie will be right down. 

Marshall is still half decided about going when Julie appears 
on the balcony and stops him. She is far from the composed 
and beautiful actress she had hoped to be at this meeting. In 
fact when he puts his hand on her shoulder reassuringly she 
sinks weakly into his arms and clings to him as one who has 
found a refuge. 

“Oh, Gil... . It’s been such a hellish day,” she explains. 
“Everything in the world that could happen—Gil, you're still 
sane, aren’t you?—and solid, and reliable and sure?” 

“T hope so.” 

“How nice—” 

For a hurried few minutes they indulge the usual explanations 
of why neither has even heard from the other for so long a time, 
interrupted by Della warning Julie that the hour of the evening 
performance is nearing, and by telephone calls and reports from 
Fanny’s room. 

Now there is real trouble over the phone. With all his in- 
fluence Wolfe has been unable to get Tony a passport! 
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When Tony finally worms that information out of Julie he is 
an hysterically excited young man! Also he refuses to be calmed. 
What kind of a jam do they think he’s in, anyway? What do 
they think he’s trying to get away from? A crazy woman, that’s 
all! There’s no telling what that Polecat will do! . She’s a killer 
—that’s what she is— 

And Julie! Julie’s a hell of a sister! But let her wait until 
this story breaks! Let her wait until she and Gwen and the 
whole damned family are on the front page and see how she 
likes that! 

With which gentle sally he smashes to the floor one of the 
minor objets d’art he has inadvertently lifted from its resting 
place and turns sweetly, though still intensely, to acknowledge 
his sister’s slightly flustered introduction to Mr. Marshall. 

“Pleased to have met you, Mr. Gilson!” he calls and dashes 
wildly up the stairs. 

“Ts he always like that?” queries Marshall. 

“Oh, no,” Julie reassures him. “That’s the brighter side.” 

Then it transpires that Gil Marshall is probably the one 
person in the world who can manage an emergency passport for 
Tony. This he proceeds to do over the telephone, to the intense 
delight and gratitude of Julie and, a moment later, the excited 
amazement of Tony.. 

Now the house is again a bedlam as Tony prepares to pack, 
dress and be ready to be out of the house in five minutes on his 
way to be smuggled aboard the Aguitania. His sister is a swell 
girl now, and her friend a fine fellow. The ways of the Caven- 
dishes are an incredible mystery to Gil Marshall. 

“Why do you stand for all this?” he demands of Julie, the 
moment there is even a faint suggestion of quiet. 

“Oh, Tony doesn’t mean anything,” she answers. ‘“He’s always 
like that.” 


Gir—What do you mean! That you have this kind of thing 
all the time, and that you go ahead and put up with it? 

Jutre—Oh, sometimes families are. . . . It just happens to- 
day that blood is thicker than usual. 

Grr—But these other things that you were talking about. You 
oughtn’t to allow them to do that! ‘You're a successful actress. 
Head of your profession. You ought to be the one they’re run- 
ning around for. And look! Everybody dumping their troubles 
on you. 

JuLIE—Oh, it isn’t always like this. 
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~Git—You know, Julie, the reason I went away was so that 
you could go ahead and be an actress. All that stuff about Cav- 
endish, and the stage being your real life, and the only way you 
could be happy. Well, here you are. You’ve got everything you 
went after. And how about it? Are you happy? 

Jut1e—Happy! I don’t know. 

Git—Of course you’re not. Julie, I’ve stayed away all these 
years because I thought at least you were living the life you 
wanted most. And then I come back and find this. You ought 
to have everything in the world. You ought to have everything 
done for you—done for you by some one who loves you... 
and I do love you, Julie, still. 

4 Jut1e—Oh, don’t, Gil—don’t say things that will make us 
oth— 

Git—Don’t you know what you ought to be doing instead of 
this! The way you ought to be living! Why, you ought to be 
in a country house somewhere, with a garden around it, and trees. 
Julie, if you could see the place I’ve got in England. Wyck- 
hamshire. An old stone house, and the river’s right down here, 
and a rose garden that’s famous. People come from miles around. 
It’s a beautiful place, Julie; and there it stands, empty. — 

Jutre—Oh, Gil! 

Git—And I’ve got a villa at Como—with the lake! (A ges- 
ture.) I don’t know why I bought all these places—it must have 
been for you. Or we can go any place else you want—Cairo, St. 
Moritz—anywhere you say. Don’t you know that’s the way you 
ought to be living! Don’t you? Don’t you! Don’t you! 

Jutre—I don’t know! I don’t know! 

Gir—Julie! (Takes her in his arms.) What fools we’ve been! 
What fools! 

Jut1e—Gil—wait! Let me think a minute. Let me get my 
breath. 

Git—You’ve had too long to think. It’s settled. (Again he 
takes her in his arms.) 

Jute (as she gently frees herself)—No—please! Im not 
quite sure what’s happened. I can’t think very clearly— | 

Git—TI'll tell you what’s happened. Something that should 
have happened twenty years ago. That’s what’s happened. 

Jurre—Well, perhaps ifi—maybe—Gil, you’d better go now. 
T think you’d better go. It’s late. 

Gir—All right. . . . Must I? 

JuLt1E—Please. 

Gir—I—I can’t take you to the theatre? 
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 Jurtre—No—please. I must get Tony away, and—I couldn’t 
give a performance if—just a minute alone— 
Git (going up into alcove; getting hat and coat)—Itll ns be - 
for a few hours—this time. 
Jut1rE—You’ll call for me at the theatre? 
Gir—At eleven? Is that all right? 
Jutre—At eleven. 
_Git—TI’ll be waiting. 
Jutre—That’ll be wonderful. 
Git—Good-by. 
Jute (gayly)—Good-by! 


Now Tony is at it again. Wildly he dashes down the stairs. 
He is in his b. v. d.’s and a silk bathrobe is billowing behind him. 


He also is yelling profanely for Jo and demanding ‘that he hurry. 


. Now Tony has found Jo, and a hall-boy, in uniform, for 
whom he has sent. . . . Now Della has tried to force Julie to 
eat a little something hot—to take at least a little hot broth— 
before she leaves for the theatre. No one can give a performance 
on an empty stomach. 

And now, in the midst of all the hullabaloo, Fanny Caven- 
dish appears in the door of her room and demands that the 
clatter cease. 

Nor will she let any of them send her back. Finally Tony 
and Julie are forced to stop their rushing about long enough to 
help Fanny downstairs. She will not go to bed until she has 
seen Tony off. Nor does all Julie’s urging alter her determination. 
There’s nothing to do then but leave Fanny in Gwen’s care while 
Julie goes to the theatre and Tony is put finally on the boat for 
Europe. 

Then there comes a strange procession down the stairs. “It 
consists of Jo and Mac laden with all the luggage that Tony 
arrived with on the preceding day. Then comes the hall-boy 
disguised in Tony’s hat and coat—the upturned fur collar, the 
pulled-down slouch hat, just as Tony entered in the first act. 
His face is concealed almost entirely by the coat collar and the 
hat.” 

The women do not recognize the disguise. They call their 
good-bys to Tony and their final instructions for his greater 
care of himself until suddenly they realize he is not going to bid 
them good-by. They can’t believe their eyes. 

“Tony, my boy! Don’t let him go!” Fanny Cavendish calls 
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pathetically. “He’s never gone like that! ... He didn’t even 
talk to me! He didn’t look at me! Tony... .” ; oes 

‘Julie would run after Tony, but realizes that her mother needs 
her most and comes back. 4 

And then the Deans appear to add to the confusion, with Kitty 
Dean bristling for an answer as to whether or not Julie— 

At which moment Tony, gay in the hall-boy’s uniform, darts 
out on the balcony. He is rather pleased with himself, in this, 
his farewell appearance. He struts a little as he comes into the 
group. 

“They'll make a dash for the taxi—the crowd will all swarm 
after them—give ’em a nice run up Fifth Avenue. Then I go 
down, cab at the door, ten minutes I’m on the dock. Voila!” 
Tony is proud of that plan. 

He has made a swift leap across the room, scattering a gen- 
eral good-by. Then he takes Fanny’s head in his two hands and 
kisses her. 

“Good-by, Mother!” he cries, assuming a dramatic pose. “The 
open sea! The salt spray! The Arctic wind! ...Im on my 
way! ... Remember the Guaranty Trust!” 

Tony is gone. Fanny has sunk back weakly into her chair 
and the Deans are closing in. Kitty is still demanding her 
answer. 

“Did you offer me that part of your own accord?” she demands 
of Julie. “Or did Bert put you up to it?” 

Before Julie answers she seems slowly to uncoil from the posi- 
tion into which she has slumped in a chair. “Her whole attitude 
is so sinister and desperate that Kitty shrinks back a little.” 


Jutre—No! No, it isn’t possible! You! You come to me 
with your miserable littl—Your part! Bert’s.... (A little 
high hysterical laugh.) After all that I've... it’s too...I 
CRIGE es 

GwEN—Mother! Don’t! (PERRy enters.) Perry! 

PErry—What’s the matter! What’s going on? 

JuLt1E—Well—what else! What else! Come on! What else! 
Perry! for God’s sake take her out of this! Take her away be- 
fore it’s too late. Take her where she’ll never hear stage again! 
Take her away! Take her away! Take her away! 

FanNny—Julie! Julie! 

GwEN—No! No! I won’t do it! I’m not going to marry 
him! 

Jute (pushes her hair back from her forehead with her open 
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palm—a gesture of desperation)—Not going to marry him! Not 
going to ma— You mean because we said to you—(A_ finger 
pointing to the spot where JutiE, GwEN and Fanny have talked 
earlier. 

Corn not going to marry him and spoil his life! I love 
him too much for that! 

PrErry—Gwen! 

GwEN—No, no! 

JutrE—Oh, no, you won’t! If you think I’m going to let you 
throw away your whole life! ...And for what! ... This! 
. . . So that nineteen years from now you can be standing here 
as I am, a mad woman in a family of maniacs! Money for this 
one, jobs for that one, rehearsals and readings and Graphics and 
tickets for God knows where! I’m damned if you’re going to! 
You're going to get out of it now! You're going to marry Perry 
Stewart— 

Gwen—No, no! 

Jut1re—Oh, yes, you are! You're going to do what I didn’t do. 
They told me I had to be a Cavendish. (A movement from her 
mother.) Oh, yes, you did! (Wheeling to GWEN again.) Well, 
you’re not going to be one! ‘You're going to marry him now— 
to-night—to-morrow. And I’m going to be there with you, and 
stand up beside you, and cry for happiness, and wish to God it 
was me! (Her voice suddenly low, thoughtful.) Ofcourse... . 
Of course. ... There isn’t any reason why not. ... I’m not 
dead yet. I’ve got some of my life left. And I’m going to live it 
to suit me/ You’ve all had your turn. Who’s crazy now! I can 
walk out of this, and nobody can stop me. I can still have peace 
and serenity and beauty for the rest of my life. And I’m going 
to have it. (Exclamations from the others.) You don’t believe 
it, h’m? Tl show you! I’m going to marry Gil Marshall and 
go. to Egypt and Venice and Constantinople—and what do you 
know about that! As far as the stage is concerned—I make 
you a present of it. It’s yours! I’m through with it! It doesn’t 
exist! The whole silly business doesn’t exist! From this time 
on I’m going to live life, and leave imitation behind me! I’m 
through! Cavendish! To hell with Cavendish! I’m never going 
to act again! I’m never going to set foot on another stage as 
long as I live! I’m never going inside a theatre! I’m ne— 

DELLA (rushing on)—Miss Julie! It’s eight o’clock! 

Jute (grabs her coat. Rushes, in a panic, toward the outer 
door)—Oh, my God! 

The curtain falls. 
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ACT III 


It is November, a year later. As usual the Cavendish living- 
room is filled with flowers. And, also as usual, Della, the maid, 
is serving, or preparing to serve, some member of the Cavendish 
family with refreshment. She is arranging the tea things when 
Julie, “wearing a costume slip of gold or silver, with only straps 
over the shoulder” (over which a tea coat is presently to be 
slipped), appears on the balcony and suggests that tea be served 
in the library. 

Six are expected to tea, according to Della’s count, so she warns 
Jo that they had better prepare for twelve. Della has also taken 
the precaution to have a fire laid in the library, seeing she heard 
Miss Gwen was bringing over the baby. 

Gil Marshall is also expected. Which is one reason Della has 
spread his American Beauty roses all around the living-room. She 
thinks he probably will like to see them. Marshall has been in 
South America the better part of the year and every day he has 
been away he has sent the roses. 

With Gwen married and settled, Julie expecting to marry Mr. 
Marshall, and Mrs. Cavendish planning to go touring again, it 
looks to Della as though the Cavendish family is breaking up. 
But Julie advises her not to worry about that. For one thing 
Julie knows that Fanny Cavendish will never travel again. 

No such dire foreboding is worrying Fanny, however. She 
is out of her room, wearing her plum silk gown and posed gayly 
on the balcony at this moment. 

“And purple her habiliments and scarlet was her soul,” she 
quotes. Leaning over the balcony she calls tremulously for her 
love. “Romeo, wherefore art thou, Romeo?” 

It is Marshall’s coming that has put Fanny in this gay mood. 
He will come, she opines, bringing another quart of emeralds, 
of which there is already one stack in the cellar. Fanny likes 
Gil, at least as well as she ever did, and understands him, too, 
however much Julie may doubt her. But she does not entirely 
approve of his being different. 

“Tf there’s one way to take the romance out of roses it’s know- 
ing that you are going to get them every day.” ‘That’s Fanny’s 
idea. ‘“We’ve been wading through rose petals ever since he 
went away. There was a whole week when you couldn’t see the 
rug... . Ill bet he’s worked out your honeymoon by algebra. 
Arrive Constantinople January twelfth, arrive Cairo February 
twenty-fourth. He’ll tell you that the next Sahara sunset is at 
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6.49, and it had better be. And while you're sitting on the hill 
at Fiesole he’ll know to the minute when you'll be in Copen- 
hagen.” 


“Even that'll be restful. After twenty years of checking my ; 


‘own trunk.” 


Julie is permitting her wedding plans to wait on Gil’s return. | 


Much will depend on him. As for herself, she has decided that 
she does not want to go far away. She had thought she did, but 
now she had rather be within reach—if anything should happen— 
if Gwen or her mother should need her. 

“What for?” bristles Fanny. “Gwen certainly doesn’t need 
you—settled and through with the stage. ... And as for me, 
while you’re drifting down the Nile I'll be playing Ogden, Utah, 
and doing pretty well. I sold out there in 1894.” 

Let them all talk as much as they like, Fanny Cavendish does 
not purpose giving up her career just to keep the house open 
and comfortable for them whenever they may decide to return 
to it. 

The Deans are calling. Kitty is sporting a new fur coat and 
Herbert, ‘who has been quite gray and nearly bald in the preced- 
ing acts, displays, when he removes his hat, a fine and unexpected 
crop of coal black hair.” 

The Deans are chatty and a little excited. It has occurred to 
them that there will not be many more chances for family gath- 
erings. ‘You won’t be keeping this great big place when the 
family breaks up,” says Kitty. 

“T was not aware that the Cavendish family is breaking up,” 
snaps Fanny. 


Kitty—Well, after all, with you on the road, and Julie God 
knows where, and Gwen married—I don’t see that you'll have 
any use for it. You can’t count on Tony. It looks as if he’s 
going to stay in Europe forever. 

DEAN (intercepting DELLA as she passes him with her laden 
tray, he gathers up a rich and crumbly piece of cake, which he 
negotiates with some difficulty through the following lines)—Just 
what are your plans, Fanny? (Pauses, cake in hand, ready for a 
bite.) How about all this stuff? (A huge bite.) What are you 
going to do with everything? (A gesture that indicates the room 
about him, but which does not disturb the precarious business in 
hand. Detta takes the tea into the library.) 

Fanny—Itll all go to the storehouse, I suppose. And Aubrey 
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there along with it. . . . But we’re held together by something 
more than tables and chairs. ae 

Kitty—It occurred to me this morning—remember I was say- 
ing to you, Bert—that aside from Fanny on the road, it will be 
Bert and I who'll be carrying on the family tradition. 

Fanny—Thanks for including me, anyhow. 

Kirry—Has Bert told you what we’re planning to do? 

Fanny—Why, no. 

JULIE—No. 

DEAN (as all eyes go to him)—Well, I was keeping it as a sort 
of surprise, but—ah—I have become more and more impressed, 
in recent months, with the opportunities offered by the so-called 
vaudeville field. . 

Fanny—Vaudeville? 

DEaN—Why not? Why not? They don’t want good plays 
any more—they proved that in the way they received ‘“The Con- 

_ queror.” Finest play of my career, and what happened? 

Fanny—lIt closed. 

Drean—Now here comes this opportunity to reach a wide pub- 
lic, to create an audience for the finer things. 

Kitty—We’'re getting eighteen hundred dollars a week, to- 
gether. 

.  Dran—Ah—yes, and twenty weeks right in New York, and 
around it. They’ve got up a very neat little act for us. Amusing. 
Human. Now here’s the plot. 

JuLt1eE—Oh, yes. Tell us. 

Fanny—I’m all of a twitter. 

DEan—Well, I’m supposed to be a sort of bachelor chap— 
thirty-five or thereabouts—very rich, and have had an unhappy 
love affair that I tell the butler about. 

Kitty—Ever since then he’s been a woman hater. 

Drean—Yes. Then comes this letter from Australia. It seems 
that an old college friend has died out there, and it was his last 
wish that I should take care of his little girl—be her guardian. 

Jutre—The letter is delayed in transit, so that it happens to 
arrive just before the little girl herself. 

DEAN—You’ve read it! 

JuLre—Oh, no. No. : 

Dran—All events, presently there’s a lot of noise outside— 
automobile horn, so on—the door opens, and instead of the little 
child they were expecting, there stands an ex-quisite young girl 
of eighteen. 
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Fanny—Kitty. (She rises and starts for the library.) 

DeaN—Hold on, Fanny—I’m not through. (Doorbell rings.) 

Fanny—Oh, yes, you are. Besides, that’s probably Mar-— 
shall. Why don’t you two come in there with me for a while? 
(Detta enters from library. Goes toward front door.) 

Drtta—tTea’s all ready, Mrs. Cavendish. 

Fanny—Come on. Have some tea. (A step or two toward 
library door. A feeling of general movement of the group.) 

Kitry—I come in with my little dog Rags, that my father 
gave me—(as she talks she is walking in what evidently is meant 
to be the way in which Brert’s ward will walk. Toes in, and is 
pretty cute)—and I’m sort of a pathetic figure. 

Fanny—You don’t say! 


Oscar Wolfe drops in to chide them. They’ve all deserted 
Oscar. All except Fanny. 

There’s a trouper for you! He has come now to see if she can 
open a week earlier in Toledo and split the week with Columbus. 
But as soon as Julie can get a private word with him the manager 
learns that Fanny Cavendish is through touring. 

“T went to see Randall yesterday,” says Julie. ‘‘She’s through, 
Oscar. She can’t go on this tour. She can’t do anything. ... 
She’s got to have absolute quiet and rest. ‘The least strain or 
exertion, and she’s likely to go—like that.” A snapping of the 
fingers emphasizes the point. 

It is hard for Oscar to believe that Fanny Cavendish has made 
her last tour. Hard for him to realize the change that must have 
taken place in the last year, even while she was planning so far 
ahead. But when he does realize it he promises to cooperate with 
Julie in keeping Fanny away from the road without ever letting 
her know the truth. 

“First [ll tell her on account of booking troubles we can’t open 
just yet—make it March, say, instead of January. Then when 
March comes along it’s late in the season, the road ain’t so good 
any more—maybe we ought to wait until next year. And I guar- 
antee you, the way I do it, she won’t suspect a thing.” 

“Oscar, what a grand person you are.” 

“I wish I could really do something. Thirty-five years we been 
together. They don’t make them like her any more. . . . I wish 
you could have seen her the first time I did, Julie. Her face. 
Young, and gay, and beautiful—but so much more than beauti- 
ful. And how she treated me that first meeting. Me—a begin- 
ner, a nobody. I went in there, I tried not to show how I was 
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shaking. I came out, I could have been Sir Charles Wyndham.” 


Julie’s plans, she admits, are uncertain. She cannot, with any 
peace of mind, go far from home under the circumstances, and 
yet she knows that Gil has set his heart on a trip to the very ends 
of the earth. 

Perhaps, if she is diplomatic Gil will be willing to let her take 
a house in town for awhile, where she would be near her mother. 

And if she does that, Oscar is quick to suggest, why couldn’t 
she go on— 

Julie anticipates his suggestion. “No, no! I’m through with it, 
Oscar,’ she announces, flatly. “Through with it forever.” 


Wotre—So. You—-Gwen—Fanny—that ends it, huh? And 
for you there’s no excuse. 

Jutre—l’m going to be married, Oscar. That’s a pretty good 
excuse. 

Wotre—tTell me, what do you talk about when you’re with 
this fellow? ‘The theatre he says he don’t care about. Imagine! 

Jutre—There are other things in the world beside the theatre. 

WoLtFre—Sure! But not for you. 

Ju.1E—I want to relax, and play around, and have some fun. 

Worre—Fun! Fun is work! It’s work that’s fun. You’ve 
had more fun in the last twenty years than any woman in Amer- 
ica. And let me tell you, Julie, the theatre is just beginning in 
this country. It used to be London—Paris—Berlin. Now it’s 
New York. I tell you, a fine actress to-day—there’s nothing she 
can’t do. And the finest one of them all, that could do the big- 
gest things of them all, she says she wants to have fun. 

Jurtre—Oh, Oscar, there are lots of actresses, and so many 
good ones. 

Wo.tre—Yes, good, but not for this play. 

JuLt1rE—What play? 

Wo.tre—Not even any of these smart young ones that are 
coming up. Gwen, maybe. A little young, but she could do this 
play. Only—(a gesture of hopelessness)—she’s gone, too. 

Jutre—Oscar, what play? What are you talking about? 

Wotre—Julie, I’ve never been one of these artistic producers 
—you know—The Theatre of the Future. Way back when I was 
a call boy at Daly’s Theatre for two dollars a week I made up 
my mind show business was a good place to make money in, and 
so I went into it, and I been in it forty years, and I haven’t got a 
nickel. Mind you, I’ve done a few good plays too, but always 
I had an idea they would also make a few dollars. But this time 
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‘it’s different. I have got, I tell you, a play I am so crazy to pro- 


duce it I don’t care how much I lose on it. 

Jutre—Really, Oscar! What is it? Who wrote it? 

Wo.tre—A new fellow you never heard of. Gunther his name 
-is—a college professor out in Idaho. You wouldn’t believe a col- 
lege professor could know so much. He sits out there in that 
desert, mind you, and he writes this play and he doesn’t know 
himself how good it is. 

JuLtre—What’s it about? 

Wotre—That doesn’t matter—it’s how he does it. It’s going 
to revolutionize the theatre—bring in a whole new kind of play- 


writing. ‘They’ve never seen anything like this! God, what a 


play! 

Jutre—Oscar! How exciting! 

Wo.Fre—Exciting, yes. If I can do it right. But how am I 
going to do it? You gone. Gwen gone. ; 

Jutre—You’ll find some one. You're sure to. 

Wotre—All right. Never mind. Go ahead and relax, when 
you could be making history. I do the play anyhow. Not so 
perfect maybe—but I do it. I do it because I want to be known 
as the man who produced this play. 

Jutre—But if it’s as good as that it would run years and 
years, wouldn’t it? 

Wotre—No. A month—two months—I don’t give it more 
than that. The first ones like this—they got to get used to 
them. 

Jutie—I couldn’t, Oscar. I couldn’t. 

Wotre—All right. Get married and be a bazaar patroness. 
Mark my words, you’ll come back again. 

Jutir—They don’t always come back. Look at Gwen. And 
Tony. He’s been away a year. 


Gwen and Perry are in. Following them the nurse is bringing 
the baby, who must be allowed his rest either before his bottle 
or after, Gwen can’t quite remember which. 

There is a suggestion of repressed excitement in the Stewart 
family. Perry’s obviously detached attitude shows it. When 
finally it is told it seems that Gwen has had an offer from the 
Theatre Guild to play the sort of part in a piece from the Hun- 
garian that she has always been simply dying to play. 

It isn’t a play that is likely to run more than four or five 
weeks at the most, and Gwen thinks, so long as the baby is two 
months old, and won’t really get so he even kind of knows her for 
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weeks, and Perry is going away on a business trip—Gwen doesn’t 


see why she shouldn’t go back to the theatre—just, of course, for 
this one subscription engagement. As for Perry—of course he’s 
for anything that will make Gwen as happy as that. 

The Cavendishes are variously excited by Gwen’s news. To 
Fanny it is about time some such thing was happening. To Julie 
the news is a little disturbing. There is something about it that 
makes her own decision to leave the stage a little less agreeable. 
Kitty and Bert are quite normally thrilled. And Oscar Wolfe— 
well, Oscar figures hurriedly that if the Theatre Guild gets five 
weeks out of the new play that should mean that Gwen will be 
available early in January! 

There is great excitement at» the door when Gil Marshall ar- 
rives. He is modestly pleased when they tell him that the family 
has gathered all in honor of his coming. He’s been eighteen and 
a half days on the steamer and it is good to be ashore—although 
he had a very pleasant voyage. Met a lot of interesting people— 
big South American planters. 

“Oh, here’s something that'll interest you folks,” he suddenly 
recollects. ‘There was a theatrical troupe on board. American. 
They’d been down in Buenos Aires trying to play in English. 
Ridiculous, of course! Poor devils! Didn’t even have money 


enough to pay their passage. There they all were, on the dock. 


Of course we couldn’t see them stranded. So we got together 
enough to see them home. I guess I felt a little sentimental 
about them on account of you people.” 

“Oh!” ejaculates Julie. There is a second’s rather terrible 
pause. 

“Really!” remarks Fanny, significantly. 

“Seems the manager had skipped out with the money,’ con- 
tinues Gil, innocently; ‘“‘you know how those fellows are. You'd 
think they’d be down-hearted, but they were care-free enough, 
once they got on the boat. I talked to some of them; turned out 
to be a very decent lot. Couple of them were married—uh— 
lived in Jersey some place—had—uh—” 

Led by Fanny Cavendish the family arises, almost as one, and 
moves into the library, Gwen bravely trying to cover the exit 
with chatter about her baby and her plans. 

The warmth has some way gone out of Julie’s greeting, too. 
She can’t quite understand how Gil could have talked about the 
troopers’ misfortunes the way he did. 

Git—What do you mean! What did I do? 

JuLr1%z—You— Oh, never mind. It doesn’t matter. 
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Grr—But, Julie, if you’d just tell me. What was it? 

Jutre—No. . . . Tell me about your . . . trip, Gil. Did you 
have a nice time? 

Grt—The trip didn’t matter. It just meant reaching you. 

Jurre—Oh, that’s so nice—I— 

Gir—You’re looking just lovely, Julie. I’ve never seen you so 
beautiful. Kiss me, dear. (She turns a cheek to him, coldly. 
There is nothing else she can do.) It’s been the longest six 
months of my life. When you finally wired that the end was in 
sight—that the play was actually closing—do you know what I 
did? I gave everybody on the place a holiday with double pay. 
It took them all next day to sober up enough to come back to 
work, 

Jut1reE—I’m very—honoured. 

Git—They’re like a lot of children down there. It’s a great 
country, Julie. 

Jurre—It must be. 

Gitr—It’s as different from the life up here as you can imagine. 
At Cérdoba I was in bed every night at ten o’clock, for four 
months. Up at six, in the saddle eight hours a day. 

Jutre—Oh! Yes? 

Gi1t—You'll love it there, Julie. It’s so beautiful—and peace- 
ful—and big! And you’ll meet real people. None of your... 
Solid! Substantial! The kind that make a country what it is. 
This man Zamaco who was on the boat. He’s my nearest neigh- 
bour, you know. Has the next estancia. 

JuLt1E—Oh, yes. You told me. 


Gir—Yes, indeed. You'll see a lot of the Zamacos. He’s a- 


Spaniard of the highest type—very big cattle man. She was a 
Kansas City girl—Krantz—you know—daughter of Julius Krantz 
—packer. 

Jutre—Oh! Julius Krantz. 

Git—Very fine woman, and most entertaining. 

JuLt1reE—I’m sure. 

Git—They’re stopping at the Ritz. I thought we’d dine to- 
gether Sunday night—the four of us—they’re getting tickets for 
a concert some place—she used to be a harpist, you know. 

Jut1e—No, I didn’t. 

Gir—Of course it’ll be wonderful for you down at Cérdoba— 
having her only thirty miles from us. She’ll be company for you 
while I’m off at the mines. 

JuLIE—Mines? 

Git—Though for that matter you’d be perfectly safe alone. 


Se 
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There are fifteen house servants and most of them have been there 
for years. Old Sebastian, for example. Do you know what he'll 
do, Sy necessary? He'll sleep on the floor outside your door all 
night. 

Jut1e—Oh, no—really, I’d rather he didn’t. You see, I’d start 
getting sorry for him, and I’d give him one of my pillows, and 
oe ma and pretty soon I’d be out there and he’d be in 

e bed. 


A ring at the doorbell is supposed to signalize the arrival of the 
infant Stewart in the company of his nurse. In place of which 
there is such a bedlam of voices and the barking of dogs that the 
family trails excitedly back from the library. 

The arrival is Tony Cavendish, preceded this time by the “tall, 
sinister figure of Gunga. Gunga is an East Indian, wearing his 
native costume with turban. In one hand he carries a cage in 
which there is a brilliant-hued bird as large as a parrot. On his 
shoulder is a monkey. He stands silent after his entrance.” 

Now Tony isin. “Ahead of him, straining at the leash, are two 
huge police dogs. Tony wears a dashing top coat of camel’s hair, 
and a light felt hat with a brush or feather in it, of the sort one 
sees in the Austrian Tyrol.” 

Tony’s reception is as wild as it can well be, and for minutes 
the room is a tangled mess of animals, human and domesticated, 
and the air is shivering with excited greetings. Gradually out of 
it emerges Tony’s explanation. He had been forced, as it were, 
to burst in upon them in this fashion. He was afraid to let them 
know that he was coming. ‘That’s why he came by way of 
Canada. 


FANNy—Canada! 

JuLt1E—Why? 

Tony—Because Albania and Schlesingen were going to declare 
war on each other. I knew if I got out she’d marry him and 
everything would be all right, 

JuL1E—Who’d marry whom! 

Fanny—What’s that?! 

DEean—What’s he talking about? 

GwEN—He’s making it up! 

Tony—It’s been in the papers! Natalia broke off her engage- 
ment with Rupert of Schlesingen. Then the Albanians— 

JuLtre—Wait a minute! 

GwEen—Hold on! 
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Wo.tre—Natalia! Natalia! 

Fanny—Who’s Natalia? : 

Tony (patiently)—Natalia’s the Princess of Albania. She’s a 
nice kid, but God! I didn’t mean anything serious. That’s the 
“trouble with those princesses. Sheltered lives. Dance with ’em 
a couple of times and they want to elope with you. Of course 
when she broke off with Rupert, and the Prime Minister sent for 


me— 
Jutre—Oh! I’m beginning to understand. You've started a 
European war. 
Tony—Oh, I don’t think they’ll fight. I’m gone. She'll get 
over it. . . . Anyhow, that isn’t why I came home. Oscar, listen! 
I was cruising around the Bayerstrasse in Koenigsberg one night, 
and I happened to pass a little theatre. Stuck away in a court- 
yard. There was a poster of this thing outside. I started to read 
it—I don’t know, I got a hunch about it, and went in. (GrIL and 
Perry find their interest in this narrative flagging. They stand a 
little apart from the group, hands in pockets, thoughtful.) Well, 
say! j 
Wotre—Good, huh? 
Tony—Good? It’s the God-damnedest play I ever saw in my 
life, and I bought it. You’re to wire ’em three thousand dollars 
to-morrow. American money. 


Now Tony has launched into an extravagantly dramatic story 
of the new play and a description of its employment of the new 
constructivist scenery which groups the actors first on one level 
and then on another, with their entrances and exits negotiated 
sometimes by chute and sometimes by wires from which they are 
suspended and lowered from the flies. 

During this recital Perry Stewart and Gil Marshall have drawn 
apart from the group and are earnestly engaged in a good solid 
business man’s conversation, snatches of which occasionally break 
through the turmoil around Tony. 

“. . . and by shipping through the canal, of course,” Marshall 
is heard explaining, “we cut our overhead fourteen per cent.” 

“That swings the whole thing around,” Tony is assuring his 
wide-eyed listeners; “the audience become the actors and the 
actors become the audience.” 

“Serve ’em right!” mutters Julie. 

“TI tell you it’s a knockout,” explodes Tony. “It’s been run- 
ning a year in this hole, mind you, and nobody ever heard of it. 
Then all of a sudden—you know the way those things are—I 
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looked around one night and there was Hopkins in the second 
row. I knew what that meant, so I streaked it up the aisle, found 
Meyerhoff, and settled it then and there. Of course the great 
thing about this play is it takes two nights to do it.” — 

Now Tony has moved over to the piano to illustrate the inci- 
dental music of this “modern passion play” in which he expects 
to play the lead. Gil and Perry politely ask to be excused, plead- 
pitas engagements, and Tony’s piano work proceeds boom- 
ingly. 

It is during the briefest of interludes that Julie manages to at- 
tract Wolfe’s attention. 

“Why don’t you let me read the play?” she asks. 

“What?” . 

“That play by your college professor. Why don’t you let me 
read it?” 

“What do you mean, read it? What for?” 

“Why, I just thought I’d like to, that’s all. To sort of get an 
idea of the part.” 

“Tl send you up the manuscript this evening.” 

Tony has just moved on to the music of the fire-worship scene, 
which, he assures them, is the biggest kick of all, when the door- 
bell again announces an arrival and Miss Peake, proudly bearing 
the infant Stewart, is ushered in. 

The show moves over from Tony to the baby, and for the next 
few minutes the air is filled with baby talk, mingling admiration 
and advice. Fanny Cavendish manages finally to rescue the child 
and, standing proudly before the portrait of his great grandfather 
gently admonishes him. 

“Do you know who that is, young man? ‘You were named for 
him, Aubrey Cavendish Stewart, and see that you live up to 
rt te 


Kitty—Do you think he’ll be an actor? 

Wo.tre—Say, ve shouldn’t be an actor! Look at him! (A 
sudden thought. A snap of the fingers.) Here’s an idea! 

GwEN (who is flufing the baby’s hair a little after removing 
his hood)—Yes? What? 

WotrEe—Listen, show folks! I got a great new play I’m going 
to produce—(a side look at Julie)—and in it they talk all the 
time about a baby. Why shouldn’t we have a scene where the 
baby is carried on, and— (A gesture toward the baby.) 

Gwen—Yow’re crazy, Wolfey! Perry wouldn’t hear of it. 

Jutre—Gwen, he’ll have to start some time. 
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Fanny—Certainly will! 

DEAN (holding up his cocktail glass, and signalling the others 
to join him)—Here’s to Aubrey Cavendish Stewart! (A chorus 
of assent from the others. A little rush for the cocktails.) 

Artt—yYes! Yes! Aubrey! 

Tony (gives a glass to FANNY)—Here you are, Fanny! (Holds 
aloft his glass.) ‘To the kid! 

Fanny (the child in her arm. Takes the glass in her hand. 
Holds it aloft)—To Aubrey Cavendish! 

GwEN—Stewart! 

FanNy—That won’t stop him! He’s a Cavendish, and he’s 
going to carry on. We always have, and we always will. When 
one drops out there’s always another one to take his place. (A 
pause. She drops to repeat the last phrase, but in a different 
tone.) When one drops out, there’s always another— 

Ju.re (a hand on FaNny’s arm)—Now, Mother— 

Fanny (gathering herself together with a great effort... . 
Raises her glass)—To the future greatest actor of his day! Au- 
brey Cavendish Second! (They all drink.) 

Miss Peaxe—I really think, Mrs. Stewart— 

GweEN (takes the child from FaNNy)—Yes. All right, Miss 
Peake. Come on, everybody. He’s got to go in where it’s warm. 
(A general movement toward the library door. More clucking 
and hubbub over the child. “Look! He’s laughing! ... Here 
we gol... He knows what it’s all about. . . . Can’t fool this 
bimbo!”’) 

Tony—Wait till you hear the ballet music, you people! How’s 
this piano? 

Jut1re—Come on, Mother dear. (All except FANNy go into the 
library. The noise goes on from there, fainter, of course, but still 
heard, very merry. ‘Tony is playing some gay strains on library 
piano. FANNY has remained in her chair. As the others have 
passed into the next room she has slowly and unobtrusively sunk 
back in the deep chair so that she is almost entirely lost to the 
audience. Now her hand holding the glass with which she has 
drunk the toast, is seen groping rather aimlessly for the table at 
the side of the chair. The hand reaches, wavers, the glass drops 
from the fingers, the hand drops to the side. DELLA comes on 
carrying the ginger bread; crosses to library door. She speaks as 
she crosses, scarcely looking at the figure in the chair.) 

Detta—Isn’t he the cute one, though? (Goes into the library. 
There is a moment’s pause. The voices from the next room come 


; 
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up, high and gay, and there is laughter, and chirping to the baby.) 

GWEN (voice from the library)—Where’s Fanny? 

-JuLrE—Where’s Mother? . . . Mother, come on in! See what 

he’s doing now! Mother, where are you? (Appears in library 
doorway.) Mother, come on in! He just did the cutest... 
(Stops, startled, at something queer in the figure huddled in the 
chair. Comes quickly, fearfully, goes to the chair, one hand out- 
stretched. Comes around in front of chair. Touches Fanny. 
Calls.) Gwen! Tony! Quick! Quick! 

GWEN (rather gayly)—What? What is it? 

Jutre—Come! Quick! Oscar! (At the note in her voice 
they come, streaming in slowly, talking a little, perhaps, in a sub- 
dued tone, and rather apprehensive. At the look in Juutx’s face 
they are warned. Their faces take on a stricken look. Awed, 
fearful, they tiptoe toward the still form in the chair.) 

The curtain falls. 


BURLESQUE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By GrorcE MANKER WATTERS AND ARTHUR HOPKINS 


THE production histories of “Burlesque” and “Broadway” run 
curiously parallel. Both plays were written by men of the thea- 
tre about people of the theatre. Both were peddled extensively 


before a buyer could be found for either. Both were notably 


successful during preliminary road trials and both were what 
the profession knows as overnight hits in New York. 

The impression was general at the time of “Burlesque’s” ap- 
pearance that the success of “Broadway” the previous season had 
inspired George Manker Watters to write the newer play, but Mr. 
Watters explains that he had the first draft of his comedy well 
under way before the Dunning-Abbott play was produced. 

Watters, having spent his life in the theatre, was particularly 
insistent that ‘“Burlesque” should present the burlesque actors as 
he knows them. And though he was eager to dispose of his play 
he refused the offers of several producers who were willing to buy 
if he would permit them to make what he considered drastic 
changes of character and mood in the story. 

The play finally reached the offices of Arthur Hopkins and that 
producer took it home to read it over the week-end. He read it 
Saturday night and spent Sunday rewriting the second act. Mon- 
day he took the play back to town, called Mr. Watters in and 
gave him the new act to read without telling him who wrote it. 

The playwright, although he had sworn not to let any one touch 
his script, admitted the new act was an improvement and agreed 
to work with the collaborator who had written it. Mr. Hopkins 
thereupon figuratively stepped out from behind his whiskers and 
became a playwright. 

After a spring tour that caused more or less excitement among 
the early summer resorters “Burlesque” was brought into the 
Plymouth Theatre Thursday night, September 1, 1927, and began 
a run that was continuing popularly as this record was written. 
Its first night reception was enthusiastic, the news of its success 
was mysteriously wirelessed from end to end of the town, as fre- 
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quently happens in such cases, the press reviews were confirma- 
tory and seats were at a premium for months thereafter. : 

“Burlesque” is rough drama in the sense that it cross-sections 
life among the lowly and uncultured performers of the burlesque 
theatres, revealing them on good authority as they live and as 
they are, refining no more than their mental reactions and only 
occasionally softening the common speech of their kind. 

One of the cheaper burlesque troupes is touring the middle 
west. In a dressing room under the stage of a theatre located in 


_ St. Paul, or it might be Milwaukee, Skid and Bonny Johnson are 


introduced during the progress of the entertainment. When the 
door of the room is open the music of the theatre orchestra can be 
faintly heard, and later, during any given lull in the conversation 
the tapping of the dancers on the floor above is audible. It is 
just before the overture and the voice of the callboy can be heard 
urging the girls to hurry stageward. 

Bonny is beading her eyelashes and worrying about Skid. It 
is 8.20. Jimmy, the callboy, has toured the speakeasies and still 
there is no sign of Skid. Being the leading comedian of the 
troupe his tardiness is of considerable importance, and his known 
weaknesses inspire Bonny with apprehension. 

Her worry, however, is for nothing. Skid hustles in a minute 
later, sober and prepared to do a lightning dressing act. ‘Skid, 


- the fireman’s child,” he reminds them, can dress sliding down a 


pole, so why the worry? Why the worry, anyway? What if he 
didn’t show up for dinner? He wasn’t hungry, and he needed 
air. So he got to playin’ a little pool, and— That was that! 

Bonny just naturally can’t help worrying about Skid. Here 
he’s workin’ without any dinner, and goin’ to an Elks’ smoker 
after the show, still without any regular food. Not if she knows 
it! He’s simply gotta eat! 

And there is something else that does not set well with Bonny. 
There’s a certain dame in this show that’s been a little too friendly 
with Skid. Especially that time when Bonny was in the hos- 
pital. Her name’s Sylvia Marco, and it has been one of the minor 
ambitions of Bonny’s life since she has heard about Marco’s win- 
ning ways to lam her one, as they say in the profession. 

The opportunity and the excuse are soon presented. Miss 
Marco is leaving that night to join the “Manhattan Follies” 
troupe in New York. Charlie Dillingham has sent for her. And 
she is visiting the dressing rooms now to “gurgle her farewells.” 

Bonny opens the door to Marco and insists upon her coming 
in, even if Skid isn’t there—he having gone on for one of his 
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dance numbers. Then Bonny proceeds to tell her visitor what’s 
what and what may happen if ever she (Marco) attempts to try 
her fascinations upon the susceptible Skid again. And then, with 
the eager assistance of a pugnacious little party named Mazie, 
Bonny throws Sylvia out. 

‘““What’s the big idea of bein’ so sweet to her?” demands Mazie. 
“T’d a lammed her once.” 

“Oh, what’s the good,” queries Bonny. “I been thinkin’ for 
weeks what a pleasure it would be to burn her up good and now 
that I’ve done it I don’t feel so good myself.” 

If it isn’t one worry it’s another with Bonny. Now Skid has 
gone into his dance upstairs and whenever he does a funny fall 
it shakes the stage. It also shakes Bonny. “Every time Skid 
takes one o’ those falls it hurts me spine,” she says. “The dam 
fool’s too good a comic to be doin’ that stuff.” 

Now Skid is back to make his next change and Bonny is still 
worrying about him. Skid, however, is quite content. Only wor- 
ried a little because Bonny worries so much. 


Sxr1—What’s wrong, kid, you ain’t looking so cheerful. 

Bonny—Say, if you had to sit in this room and listen to those 
falls you take, you wouldn’t be so merry neither. 

Sxip>—They’re in the plot, ain’t they? 

Bonny—Yeah, but why do you have to worry so much about 
the plot? Nobody else cares a dam’ about it. Not even the guy 
that stole it. 

Sx1p—You gotta make up your mind, Bonny, that I’m a hoak 
comic. Don’t waste no time tryin’ to clean me up because I’d be 
a flop. When I was a baby the first thing I reached for was a cus- 
tard pie. My grandma said I was goin’ to be a baker. Grandma 
was a smart old lady, but she never went to shows, so she didn’t 
know nothin’ at all about the real meanin’ of custard pies. If 
it happened to-day, she’d know dam’ well I was goin’ to be a 
movie actor. 

Bonny—What’s the use of kiddin’ all your life. Ain’t you ever 
goin’ to be serious? Don’t you want to ever get ahead in this 
game? Don’t it make you sick to see the success of those ham 
comics in New York they call stars, and think of yourself draggin’ 
your tail through these bum tanks? 

Sk1p—Whaddya mean draggin’ my tail? We're workin’ all the 
time, ain’t we? I ain’t hangin’ around Broadway makin’ touches, 
am I? There ain’t no landlady threatenin’ to throw us out, is 
there? Whaddya want me to be—a big mafeffer? Well, I ain’t 
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nuts about all that stuff. I’ve been around the Friars and the 
Lambs and seen a lotta big actors. Well, I’d rather work. Those 
guys spend their lives turnin’ down offers and when offers don’t 
come no more, they still tell how they’re turnin’ ’em down. 

Bonny—Well, who asked you to be a Friar or a Lamb? I’m 
talkin’ about you’re gettin’ where you belong. Have I gotta have 
all the ambition for this family? Ain’t you got none? Boy, if I 
had your talent! Why, there ain’t nothin’ could stop’ you if you 
decided to step out. No, you must stick to the same old routine. 
You're doin’ the same stuff now you wuz five years ago and you'll 
do it till you die, if your haunches don’t wear out. 

Sxip—Say, how d’ye know I’d be so good? I could be a big 
flop, too, in a real show. There ain’t nobody that can’t flop no 
matter how good they look to the family. 

BonNy—There’s the tip-off. You’re scared. All the rest of 
this gab is apple-sauce. You ain’t got the guts. 

SK1Ip—Say, how many times are you goin’ to pull that on me? 

Bonny—How many times are you goin’ to make me? 


Lefty, the company manager, stops in and agrees with Bonny, 
when he is drawn into the argument, that Skid is wasting his 
talent and his youth where he is. The “old man,” who is the 
proprietor of the show, has come to take him for granted and has 
lost interest in him. Furthermore Lefty happens to know that 
Skid’s chance may come sooner than he expects. There have 
been certain scouts around watching the burlesquers and Lefty 
knows that at least one of these has turned in a favorable report 
to Dillingham on Skid’s possibilities as a big time comedian. If 
that offer comes Lefty, as Skid’s friend rather than his boss, 
thinks the comedian should grab it. But Skid refuses to take the 
suggestion and shuffles stageward again. 

“You know, there’s the only actor I ever met that don’t give 
a dam’ about New York,” Lefty tells Bonny. 

“Veah, and if he ever lands there they’ll have to chloroform 
him to get him on the road again,” wisely observes Bonny. 

Lefty also has a bit of news for Bonny. The cattle king who 
never fails them in this town has shown up again. Came in Sun- 
day morning and bought the same seat for fourteen shows. Has 
done that every year for four years. And yet he never has even 
met Bonny, who appears to be his passion. Lefty thinks perhaps 
if he were to bring this loyalist back stage he’d know there was a 
heaven. To which Bonny agrees. 

Bozo, one of the minor comics, is in with a telegram for Skid. 
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Telegrams always mean touches to Bonny and Skid. “We never 
get none except from station SOS,” says she, as she puts this 
one on Skid’s dressing table. 

Her big boy is back now, limping a little. One of his falls did 
not go so well. He sees the telegram and is for tearing it up. 
But Bonny insists he open it. When he does so he has the shock 

of his life. 


“Have a chance to place you with new Dillingham show ‘Man- 
hattan Follies’ opening next week,” it reads. ‘Is there any way 
you can get out of present engagement (stop). Can get you five 
hundred maybe more (stop). Leave salary to me (stop). Great 
chance. No comedy in show at present. You would have to be 
here Sunday for rehearsal. Wire Max Levy.” 


Levy they know to be one of the big agents in New York, but 
it sounds to Skid like some one is trying to kid him. Bonny 
knows. Knows that it is Skid’s opportunity come at last. And 
knows, too, that she is not even mentioned. 

Furthermore she knows that the ‘Marco dame” is going to be 
with that same “Manhattan Follies’—that’ll be Skid’s chance, 
too. It may be only a coincidence but Bonny is painfully sus- 
picious of its being a conspiracy as well. It’s a frame-up, that’s 
what it is, and neither Skid nor Marco had the courage to come 
clean and admit it. 

Bonny is in a passion now, fighting tears and riding Skid. “T’ve 
been a dam’ fool, nursin’ you along and tryin’ to pound some sense 
into that thick dome o’ yours, tryin’ to get you somewhere, for 


what? I been just readyin’ you up for some cheap jane to grab — 


you off.” 

Yet Bonny insists she isn’t jealous. Jealous, indeed! “Of 
what? A bum comedian who ain’t got a laugh above his hips? 
Say, if you was to fall for a girl that meant anything I’d wish 
you luck, but that empty-headed little tart! . . . I ain’t jealous. 
I’m insulted.” 

~ Well, you can stop blowin’ off steam and cool out, cause I ain’t 
goin’,’ 

“Who said you wasn’t goin’?” 

“T said it and that settles it.” 

“Oh, it does? Since when does what you say settle things?” 

“Tt settles this one. . . . I gotta go on for my race track bit.” 

As he is closing the door Bonny calls after him: 

“Ha! You're sore, ain’t your” 
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Lefty brings the cattleman back. He is a big fellow, this Mr. 
Howell—big and wholesome after the commoner notion of west- 
ern ranchmen. And there is nothing of the stage door John about 
him. He is a little embarrassed to meet Bonny, after feeling that 
he has known her so long, from the other side of the footlights, 
but his divinity soon puts him at his ease with the help of the 


old routine. 


Bonny—wWell, Mr. Howell, how do you like our fair city? 

Harvey—lI never liked this city much. 

Bonny—Well, you sure like burlesque. I’m goin’ to enter you 
in a Customer’s contest. 

‘ Harvey (/aughs)—Your show’s the only one I ever see. 

Bonny—Of course we’ve all been wonderin’ about you. The 
company started talkin’ about you two weeks ago wonderin’ 
whether you’d be here again this year. 

Harvey (laughs)—They ought to be able to depend on me by 
now. 

Bonny—This is the fourth year, ain’t it? 

Harvey—lIt’s the fourth year I been comin’ regular. I saw one 
performance five years ago on a Saturday night and I made up 
my mind the next year I’d see the show right. 

Bonny—lI can’t figure it out. 

Harvey—Well, it’s easy enough. It’s the only chance I have 
of seein’ you. 

BonNy—You ain’t goin’ to start kiddin’ me, are you, Mr. 
Howell? 

Harvey—I wouldn’t know how to do that. 

BonNy—I guess I was only kiddin’ myself. 

Harvey—But even if I don’t see you, I keep track of you. 

Bonny—Yeah? How? 

Harvey—I always know where you're playin’. I take two the- 
atre papers, Variety and *Billboard, so I know where your com- 
pany is all the time. Of course, I lose track of you in the sum- 
mer,.but I pick up your trail again in the fall. 

Bonny—Ain’t it funny to have some one thinkin’ about you 
that you don’t know nothin’ about? 

Harvey—I saw a squib about you in Variety that time you 
were in the hospital in Des Moines. Of course, by the time I read 
it you were probably well and out, but I sent you some flowers 
anyway. 

Bonny—I got them. 

Harvey—No! 
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Bonny—I did—and I always wondered who sent them. 
Thought they must have been meant for some one else. 

Harvey—Well, ain’t that great? Id like to send that paper 
a present. (Laughs.) My sister makes a lot of fun of me for 
takin’ those papers. Says I’m stage-struck and ‘am goin’ to take 
Bill Rogers’ place. 

Bonny—Your ranch is in Wyoming, ain’t it? 

Harvey—Yes, Pedmond. 

- Bonny—Have you got any family? 

Harvey—Only my sister. We're all that’s left. 

Bonny—Ain’t you never married? 

Harvey (pause)—No. (Pause.) But I’m hopin’ awful hard 
I’m goin’ to be, soon. 

Bonny (pause)—I been married six years. 

Harvey (pause)—You are married? 

Bonny—Yeah, I’m draggin’ the old ball and chain around. 

Harvey—lI’m sorry. But I’m glad you told me. I was just 
gettin’ ready to put my foot in it. 

Bonny—I knew you wuz; that’s why I stopped you. (Rises.) 
Come on, we'll have a drink. (Gets out bottle and glasses, pours 
two drinks.) ere’s to you, Mr. Howell, and may you never 
marry. 

Harvey—lI wouldn’t like to drink to that. 

Bonny—Then may you marry some one as decent as yourself, 
that’ll keep you single. (Unfastens dress, drops it off, then places 
it over the back of her chair.) 

Harvey—Do you want me to think you’re wild? 

Bonny—No, I want to show you something about marriage. 
Here you are, and if I know anything about men, you're as fine 
as they come—and if I wuz free, without knowin’ a dam’ thing 
about me, you’d be willin’ to marry me. Well, that ain’t an ex- 
perience a girl has every day. If I wuzn’t cuckoo it’d mean some- 
thing to me, but Mr. Howell, it don’t mean a dam’ thing. All I 
can think of is a bum comic upstairs slidin’ around on his tail. 
He’s a stew. He runs out on me; sometimes I think he don’t give 
a dam’ about me. But he’s all I can think of— And do you 
know what I’m doin’ now? I’m usin’ you to see if I can make 
him jealous when he comes in. That’s what marriage does to you. 

Harvey—Maybe it’s not marriage. Maybe it’s love. 

Bonny—wWell, whatever it is, pray that it never hits you. And 
now, Mr. Howell, you can see I ain’t what you dreamed I wuz 
at all. Come on and we’ll drink to the dream that’s out. (Both 
drink. She takes his glass to refill it.) 
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Harvey—I wish you were free. 

Bonny—What, yet? 

Harvey—I’ve got a feeling love don’t have to be the way you 
say it is. 

Bonny—It’s gotta be that way with me because I’ve only loved 
one man—and I’ve got a hunch I ain’t ever goin’ to feel any other 
kind 0’ love. (Commotion at outside is heard.) That’s the in- 
termission. Well, Mr. Howell, it’s been great to meet you and I 
hope I’m goin’ to see you again before we leave. 

Harvey—lI’ll come back again to-morrow afternoon if it’s all 
right. 

Bonny—Aure, it’s all right any time. Now have your drink. 
(Hands him drink.) : 

Harvey (rises) —Thanks, I will. We'll drink to you. 

Bonny (getting her own drink)—Yeah, to me the sap. 


They are raising their glasses when Skid comes in. The scene 
does not startle him. He accepts Howell, when Bonny introduces 
him, quite as a matter of course, even when he recognizes the 
cattleman as the devoted admirer who has been sitting out front 
for four years. 

“What wuz it, a sentence?” he asks. 

“No,” Howell explains, “I just found something I like and I 
stuck to it.” 

“Tt ain’t a bad idea at that. Why don’t you have supper with 
us some night?” 

“Sure, I'd be glad to.” 

And so it is arranged. That, Bonny concludes, is the last 
touch! Again she is furious. A fine piece of bologny, Skid! So 
wrapped up in that Marco dame he can’t even see his wife any 
more. 

“Tt don’t mean a thing to you to find your wife undressed, 
drinkin’ with a strange man, does it?” 

“Well, as far as that goes, Bonny, I’ve seen you more undressed 
than that on the stage, and God knows drinkin’ with a strange 
man ain’t goin’ to hurt you unless the hooch is bad.” 

It is all a lot of foolishness, this whole business, to Skid. He 
knows Bonny’s all right and able to take care of herself any time, 
anywhere. He’s perfectly satisfied with his job and his chances. 
And he ain’t goin’ to New York. 

How can he? Walk out on Lefty? They’re all a lot of simps, 
if you asked Skid. 

“Well, you don’t know it yet, big boy, but you’re goin’ to New 
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— York ane you're goin’ to knock ’em dead,” ‘prophesies Bonny, <= 
with a glow of her old enthusiasm. “Yes, sir, they’re goin’ to see _ 


my Skid! And they ain’t seen nothin’ yet! Boy, how Id like 
’ to be there for that opening!” 


But Skid can’t see it yet. It’s all a joke. Even when Lefty 


comes back to order him out of the theatre so he can catch a New 
York train in twenty minutes Skid is doubtful. Is he bein’ 
- canned? 

- Sure he is. That’s the only excuse Lefty will have to offer the 


old man for losing his pet comedian. He’s being canned for being _ 


late and holding the curtain three times the same week. And his 
tickets will be at the railroad station waitin’ for him. . 

Bonny—Lefty, Dll never forget you for this. 

Lerty—tThat’s all right, kid. It’s all for the sake of art. 
(Goes, closes door.) : 

Bonny (putting Sxw’s costume, wig and shoes in old suit- 
case.) Wire me as soon as you get in, darling. 

SKID (going.)—Sure. 

Bonny—And write me often. I'll be awful lonesome without 
you. 

Sx1p—Jeez. I'll be an awful sap without you, Bonny. We 
ain’t never been apart before. 

Bonny—As soon as the season’s over, darling, I’ll come 
right on. 

Sx1>—Mebbe the show’ll be a flop and I can come back soon. 

Bonny—You can’t come back, you're fired. 

Sxiw—Hey, I didn’t think of that. That ain’t so good. 

Bonny—Forget it, honey, it’s sink or swim now. 

Sxip—I don’t like the way you say sink. 

Bonny—Well, how do you like the way I say swim. (BONNY 
reaches inside of bodice and unpins a chamois pouch which she 
hands to Sxip.) Here’s our bank-roll, Skid. 

SKip—I can’t take that. We've saved it together. It’s yours 
as much as mine. 

Bonny—lI don’t need it. What can I use money for workin’ 
with this trick? Take it, honey. (Skip comes down to her.) I 
don’t want you to be short in the big town. If they don’t treat 
you right you can walk out. 

SKID (takes it)—All right, kid. I’m always goin’ to keep this 
boodle bag. It was the first one we ever had, wasn’t it? 

Bonny—Yeah. We had that long before we had anything to 
put in it. 
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Skip (taking Bonny)—Don’t think I’m scared, darling, ’cause _ 


I ain’t, but I wish I wasn’t goin’. I have a feelin’ we’re makin’ a 
mistake, : 

Bonny—Mistake to grab a leading part in the biggest show 0’ 
the year on Broadway? Why, honey, it’s the greatest break we 
ever had. 

Sxip—Well, maybe you're right. But what the hell if you 
ain’t? We can always go back to the old tent show, can’t we, 
honey? 

Bonny—That’s the idea. If New York don’t like you, that’s 
their loss. . 

Sxip (looks around)—Well, I guess that’s all. I don’t know 
how to say good-by, darling. I ain’t never said good-by to you. 
(She embraces him. He kisses her.) 

Bonny (crying softly)—I’ll miss you, Skid. I love you, Skid. 
Tl miss you, Skid. 

Sxip—I’m lost already without you, Bonny. (Mazz, Bozo, 
GusSIE and JIMMY come in.) 

Mazir—Hey, Skid, we heard the news. Atta boy, Skid. 

Bozo—Poison ’em, Skid. (Members of chorus begin crowding 
back of others, some of them crying.) 

ist Grrt—He’s ready to leave. 

2ND Girri—He’s going. 

3rD Grrt—Oh, gee! I hate to see him go. 

Sx1p—Jeez, look at the kids, crying. Whatsmatter, girls? I 
ain’t dead yet. (Turns quickly, grabs BoNNy again.) Good-by, 
honey. Il wire and write you. 

Bonny—Good-by, Skid. (Sx hurries to door and is at once 
surrounded by the Company who drag him down the hall amid a 
confusion of congratulations and farewells. BONNY goes to the 
door and looks off after them. She remains looking after all is 
silent.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Four months later Bonny picks up the phone in the drawing 
room of her New York hotel suite and discovers that Mazie, the 
pugnacious little friend of her trouping days, is at the other end 
of the wire, downstairs. 

Having been trying to get in touch with Mazie for three days, 
Bonny is delighted to have a chance to talk with her and to ex- 


plain at least a few of the things that have happened since their 


show closed. 
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First there is the report about Skid. The expected has hap- 
pened so far as he is concerned. Skid is not only a great Broad- 
way success but he has taken up with Sylvia Marco, just as 
Bonny had feared he would do. 

Bonny, hearing of this and having had the news confirmed by 
letter from Skid, has filed her papers in Chicago and is promised 
a final decree of divorce in the fall. As soon as she is divorced 
Bonny has promised to marry Harvey Howell and go to live with 
him and his sister on their Wyoming ranch. 

“They'll never be another Skid for me,” she admits to Mazie. 
“But what’s the use? He’ll always be a bum. He just wants one 
long drunken party and any dame that'll stay up with him. I 
kept him kind of straight in the sticks but I’d never get away with 
it in this town. I used to think if he landed right in this game 
he’d take a tumble to himself but since his big hit here he’s worse 
than ever.” 

“Veah, he’s gettin’ in bad. He’s been goin’ on stewed regular, 
and there’s plenty o’ hammers out for him.” 


Bonny—Harvey and me went to see his show last night. He 
came on fried. Some of his falls were a surprise to him, but the 
audience laughed at all of ’em. My God, he is funny, the poor 
sap. (Cries a little.) I sent a note over to the Friars askin’ him 
to come around and see me. I’m going to try to talk a little sense 
to him. I guess it ain’t any use. 

Maz1re—That ain’t why you're sendin’ for him, Bonny. You’re 
still cuckoo about that bird. 

Bonny—Maybe I am but I’m goin’ to forget it and he did used 
to listen to me sometimes. 

Mazre—I ain’t seen the show yet. I hear he’s a riot. 

Bonny—He’s sure a hit. I got a big kick outa watchin’ him 
last night. It ain’t often you have a dream come out, Mazie. 
For years I been dreamin’ of Skid landin’ on Broadway and 
knockin’ the soup-an-fish for a goal and there it all was—hap- 
penin’ right in front o’ me. It still seemed like a dream. I had 
to pinch myself. It’ll be a dam’ shame if he tosses it all off. 


It is at Howell’s suggestion that Bonny is in New York. He 
thought she should come on and put in a few days buying some 
new clothes. He drops in now to see how she is getting along. 
Also to tell her that she has made a little extra money. Some of 
the stock he had put away for her has gone up twenty points. 

Life is so simple for Bonny now that she doesn’t really know 
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_ what to do with her profits, a condition of mind that Mazie would 


simply adore rescuing her from, if that were possible. In fact if 
Mr. Howell has a little brother, or even a little cousin, Mazie has 
an idea she could use him to great advantage. 

Now Mazie has disappeared and Howell is trying again to make 


_ Bonny understand exactly how he feels about everything. He has 


brought her a beautiful jewelled bracelet and he slips it over her 
wrist while her eyes are closed. When she opens them and begins 
to cry a little he is greatly distressed. : 

He is just trying to show her that his love is very deep and 
very genuine, he explains, and he is hoping that not only will she 
understand but that she will be ready to go home with him very, 
very soon, and leave all her old troubles behind her. 

She will go, Bonny says, any ‘time he is ready. She is through 
with New York, excepting that she does want to see Skid and try 
to talk a little sense to him before they go. She has sent word 
to Skid and he has promised to come. 

“T can’t figure it out,” Bonny explains to Mazie, after Howell 
has gone. “Harvey’s the finest guy I ever met. When I’m away 
from him I think how wonderful he is and how lucky I am, but 
somehow when I’m with him I want to cry. It’s like I was . 
ashamed of myself, but I ain’t. I ain’t ever done nothin’ ’m 
ashamed of. And then I can’t help feeling that Harvey’s gettin’ 
the worst of it somehow and I’d rather die than give a guy like 
that the worst of it. I’d always rather take the worst of it my- 
self. Maybe I’m a sap, but I’ve been that way since I was a kid. 


Mazire—I’ll tell you the trouble with you, Bonny, you ain’t 
used to bein’ treated well, but that’s somethin’ you don’t have to 
take no college course to get on to. You'll learn. 

Bonny—Maybe some of us are only happy when we ain’t 
treated well. God knows I never knew where I was at with Skid. 
Always wondering where he was and who he was with and was he 
cock-eyed, and could he go on, and was he coming home. Never 
a day’s peace for six years but I gotta say I was happy with him. 

Mazie—What’d you give him up for? 

Bonny—Because I made up my mind I wasn’t goin’ to be a 
mug all my life. Because I made up my mind it was time for 
me to find some one who’d do a little worryin’ about me. 

Mazie—Well, you’ve found him. Now look here, Bonny, 
you're right to give Skid the gate. I didn’t think you’d have the 
guts to do it, but you did. Howell’s a real man, not a plastered 
comic with a rubber spine He loves you. You’ve been a great 
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kid all your life and at last you’re gettin’ a break. Now for 
God’s sake don’t get it into your head that you’re the kind of jane 
that can’t bear to be treated nice. They ain’t no such jane. 


It is Skid’s ring on the phone that interrupts them. Suddenly 
Bonny is trembling at the thought of seeing him again and Mazie 
is a little disgusted with her. This, Mazie hopes, is the last time 
Bonny will ever play mamma to Skid. See him once and get it 
over with, that’s Mazie’s idea. 

Skid arrives, joyful and free, bringing a party with him. 
There’s Lefty, for one, and Jerry Evans, a song writer, for an- 
other. They have been going all night and the others can’t do 
a thing to discourage Skid. He wants to keep on going. 

Skid is glad to see Bonny. A little sore that she has been in 
town a week and hasn’t let him know. A little worried because 
she has been crying—and she can’t fool him about that, because 
he has seen her cry too often. He is worried because he fears, 
maybe, the new guy ain’t treatin’ Bonny right. Which isn’t true, 
snaps Mazie—and none of his business if it were. 

“Say, | suppose what happens to you is none of my business,” 
Skid protests to Bonny with what passes for hurt feelings. “I 
suppose I’m goin’ to forget that you’re the only girl in the world 
that I ever gave a dam’ about.” 

“Yeah! Me and how many others?” answers Bonny. “I got 
tired o’ bein’ a mob scene. Are you still with that Marco dame, 
or is she cold turkey?” 


Skip—Jeez, it’s just like old times. I come here when you ask 
me to, I’m tickled to death to see you. I try to tell you you’re 
the whole works and you start ridin’ me. 

Bonny—And I suppose you couldn’t come alone. What was 
you afraid I’d do to you? 

Sxip—Well, you wouldn’t have me shake these guys, would 
your They been with me all night. 

BonNy—Yeah. I suppose you’re the King of the night clubs 
now. 

Sxip>—Yeah. That’s me. I’m givin’ all the little girlies a great 
big hand. 

Bonny—Yeah. You look fine with that black eye. When 
your nose gets a little redder they’ll think you’re the flag of Rou- 
mania. Who hung that on you? 

Sxip—A friend 0’ mine. 

Bonny—I never knew Marco packed as good a wallop as that. 
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Sxrp—Oh, lay off Marco. She ain’t a bad skate. She always 
speaks well of you. (There is a knock on the door. Sxw rises 
and strolls to door.) Well, there’s the little boy with the white 
rock. (Goes to door, admits WaITER, who puts tray on table.) 
Open ’em up, will you? (JeRRy plays “Something.” ) 

WAITER—Certainly, sir. Both of them? 

Sxip—Yes. 

WAITER (opening bottles)—If you need any Scotch or gin, sir. 

Sx1p— Yeah, I know. 

WAITER—My number is Eighty-six. 

Sxm—That’s just Lefty’s age. 

Lerty (stirring in his doze)—Ah, you big bum, why don’t you 
go to bed? ; 

Skip (pays WAITER)—Keep the change. 

WaiterR—Thank you, sir. Thank you very much, and my 
number is... 

SKID (up at table)—Yeah. Eighty-six. I know. (WaITER 
exits. Sxip draws enormous flask from pocket.) Do you want 
yours straight or highball, Mazie? 

Mazte—Plenty o’ Scotch and just a little water. Who stepped 
on your eye, Skid? 

Sx1p (who is fixing highballs)—I bumped me knee takin’ bows. 
(Takes highball and lowball to BONNY and Maziz.) Say, Bonny. 
Have you caught our show yet? 

Bonny—Yeah. I saw it last night. 

Sx1p—I wasn’t so good last night. I wish you’d been in Tues- 
day. 

BonNy—TI'll bet you'll be good to-night. 
Sx1p (shaking Lerty)—Hey, you dirty-out-all-night, have a 
drink. (Gives Lerty highball.) 

Lrerty—Jeez, another? I wish somebody’d treat me to a bed. 
(Skip goes to table and gets BoNNy’s and his own drink.) 

SKID (going down to couch)—Here, Bonny. You and me’ll 
have a quiet one together. 

Bonny—No. I don’t want any. 

Sx1p>—Come on, don’t be a crab. Take your drink. Gee, it’s 
great to see you, Bonn. (Rises.) Come on, let’s all drink to 
Bonn, the best little girl that ever frisked a husband’s clothes for 
evidence. (JERRY and MaztE laugh. JERRY stops playing.) 

Lrerty—Here’s to Bonn! 

Bonny—Yeah. I suppose an alley cat thinks now and then 
that he’s a husband. (JERry begins playing “Sunny Disposis.”) 

Sxip (sits again)—Yeah, that’s what makes him howl. Aw, 
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- fun. 
Bonny (starting to cry)—I didn’t start it. 


Sx (putting his arms about her)—I know you didn’t. It’s = 


~ my fault. I was only kiddin’, you never would stand bein’ 

kidded. I oughta know better. 

Bonny—Don’t bother, Skid. I guess I’m a damn fool. 

Sxm—Come on, finish your drink and Ill shake up a fresh 
one. 

Bonny—lI don’t want any more, Skid. | 

Sx1p—Yes, you do, now go on, finish that, go on .. . atta 
baby! (She does, he takes glass and goes to table, gets MAZIE’s 
and Jerry’s glasses. JERRY begins to play “Just Around the 
Corner.) Why, old Ted Lewis! ... Yes, sir. (SxK1D sings the 
song while mixing and serving drinks.) @ 


Just around the corner may be sunshine for you, 
Just around the corner skies above may be blue, 
Keep a little smile on, that’s the right thing to do, 
In a little while your troubles, 

They will disappear like bubbles, 

Just around the corner, there’s a bluebird on high, 
Waiting on a rainbow in the sky, why 

Even tho’ it’s dark and cloudy, 

Sun may peep through and say “Howdy” 

Just around the corner from you. 


(At end of song he wakes up Lerty, handing him a highball.) 
Wake up, Mr. Moore, it’s time for your medicine. 

Lerty (drowsily)—Are you up yet? Say, who does your 
sleepin’ for your (Takes drink, is caught by rhythm of tune 


Jerry is playing, and rather solemnly tries to execute a dance.) © 


Sxip—Say, Bonn, when are you goin’ to marry this jazzbo you 
wrote about? 

Bonny—lI can’t get married till fall. (Jerry plays “Lucky 
D ay.”) 

Skip—What are you goin’ to do till then? 

Bonny—Goin’ out to live on the ranch with him and his sister. 

Sxm—His sister? 

Bonny— Yeah. 

Skip (up at table)—That’ll be nice. I know those dames. 
They always want to know all the inside dirt of show business. 
She’ll probably ask you if Klaw and Erlanger wuz ever married. 


come on, Bonn, let’s stop crackin’ at each other and have some Sao 
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ag Lerty (stirring drowsily)—Well, what’s the difference as long 


as they love each other? 


The party goes on, gaining momentum with the circulation of 
the drinks. At the piano Mazie is recalling an old love to Jerry, 
who isa loving man but forgetful. 

Now they have Bonny dancing and soon Skid has joined her 
and they fall naturally into their old steps, singing huskily the 
song Jerry pounds out spiritedly on the piano. When they finish 
dancing Skid takes Bonny in his arms. 

“Oh, boy, that’s like old times,” he puffs. “None o’ these high- 
priced janes can dance like Bonny.” 

“You wouldn’t kid me, would you, Mister?” 

“T would if I could, Lady, I would if I could.” 

It’s a damn shame, Lefty insists, that Bonny is quitting the 
show business. And he has a little scheme. Next season he is 
going to buy the show from the old man if he can find a sugar 
daddy, and he thinks he can. If he does, nothing would be 
sweeter than to have Bonny back with the show. Would her big 
breath of fresh air from Wyoming object to that? 

Object or not, Bonny is through. When she washed up with 
Skid she quit show business and that’s that. Skid will have to 


_ struggle on alone and from the looks of things she does not think 


it will be a very long struggle. “Your two weeks’ notice is printed 
on every bottle of Scotch in the city,” she warns him. 

But Skid can’t see that. Charlie Dillingham is crazy about 
him. Ziegfeld’s been flirting with him for weeks. “They always 
need comics, dearie,” he reminds her, “and as long as contented 
cows give us bladders I'll be alright.” 

“Veah? Well, if you wuz a smart little fella you’d go out to 
Youngstown and have Bonesetter Reese take a look at your 
head. Mebbe he could snap it back.” 

“Just a jolly little girl! Will somebody say something pleas- 
ant? Iwill! Have adrink? Well, thank you so much.” 

Now the party is under way again. Skid grows more and more - 
reminiscent. Remembers the time he and Bonny were stranded 
up in Michigan and joined up with a tent show. Remembers 
the old waltz clog they used to do, with funny sayings. Bonny 
knows the old routine as well as Skid, and now they are giving 
an exhibition of the dance and patter they used to do, to the great 
delight of their giggling audience. 

But the reminiscence is a little too much for Bonny. She 
would run away if Skid would let her. For a minute or two he 
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| is serious. It is when Lefty recalls the sien the year betone 
_ that he fired Skid so he could make a ‘train and get his chance with 


/ 


Dillingham in New York. 


Sx (laughing)—Will you ever forget that, Bonn? 
- Bonny—No. That seemed like the greatest kindness anybody 
ever did for us. 
_ Sxrp—It sure was. But you’re lucky at that, Letty. All the 
guys that fire me get rich. 


Lerty—That’s me, hoofer, that’s me. I’m goin’ to get a bundle 


doin’ a little glorifyin’ of my own. 
Sxip>—Well, speaking of law and order, let’s have a little a 


(Goes to table, starts pouring.) 


Bonny—I wish you wouldn’t, Skid. 
Sxm—No? (Hesitates.) Alright. Will you have one, honey? 
Bonny—No, I don’t want any more. 


Sx1p—I ain’t goin’ to ask you, Mazie. I’m just goin’ to hand 


it to you. (Hands Maziz a drink.) 

Mazir—Smott Beby! 

Sxip—Say, Bonny, you ain’t told me whether I’m good or rot- 
ten in the show. 

Bonny—The jury was in long before I got here, Skid. 

Sx (going down to couch)—This is funny, ain’t it? You 
tellin’ me for years what a riot I’d be if I got a chance. You 
push me into my chance and I click. All the time I’m wishin’ 
you're here to see me get away with it. You finally get here and 
see me and we don’t even talk about it. 

Bonny (on couch)—Skid, I could never tell you all the differ- 
ent feelings I had watchin’ you last night. 

Jerry—Say, Mazie... (He stops playing.) 

Bonny—I don’t think anybody could stand that more than a 
couple times in their lives. 

SKID (sitting on couch)—No, but what I’m gettin’ at is how 
can people plan for something so long and when it happens just 
let it go at that. I ain’t kickin’ because you didn’t tell me I was 
good. I know you’d stage a battle with anybody that said I 
wasn’t, but I’m wonderin’ if plannin’ for things so long don’t take 
all the kick out of them. I suppose nothin’ can be as Bar as you 
think it’s goin’ to be. 

Bonny—You see, I saw so much last night, Skid. I saw us at 
so many different times and in so many different places—some of 
the things I saw were silly, some grand; some ugly, but it was as 
though you was dancing against a screen of moving places and 
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people, with you and me among them. I didn’t see you very well, 
last night, Skid, but somehow I knew all the time you was goin’ 
great, and I was awful proud. 


Jerry breaks into a fast number and soon they are all dancing 
a little, or trying to. Then the suggestion grows that they should 
continue the party. Skid wants to give a grand little blowout in 


Bonny’s honor, burn up the old Boston Post Road and all that. 


Everybody’s for it except Bonny. She expects to be leaving for 
the West next day and will have to pack. 

They are still urging her to reconsider, and Skid is growing 
both confidential and serious, when Harvey Howell returns. He 
is plainly surprised, but quite pleasant about it. Bonny, he de- 
cides, is giving a party and that is quite all right. 

Harvey meets the strangers, greets Skid affably, compliments 
him on his performance of the night before and even accepts the 
drink that Skid pours for him. He wants them to go right on 
with their music. But when they ask him to suggest a song he is 
a little embarrassed. He can’t remember any newer than “In 
the Gloaming.” Bonny sang that for him once. Bonny will sing 


_ it again, she agrees after a little urging. Her voice is shaky and 


a little tearful when she tries it. Only Harvey seems much 
cheered by the song. “That’s beautiful, Bonny,” he insists as she 
finishes, 

“Veah!” explodes Skid, with the suggestion of a sneer. “It’s 
so nice and gay. What’re we celebratin’, anyway? A weddin’ or 
a funeral? Shouldn’t we be toastin’ the bride and singin’ gay 
ditties with the groom?” 


Harvey—lI wouldn’t have spoken about it if you hadn’t, Mis- 
ter. I don’t know whether it makes you uncomfortable to have 
me here. I admit I feel a little awkward. In a way of speaking 
I am your successor but I don’t want to flaunt it in your face. 
By what misfortune you lost Bonny I don’t know and under the 
circumstances I don’t want to dwell on my good fortune except 
to assure you that it will be my aim to make life happy for Bonny, 
and I’m sure that you, bein’ her husband, will be glad to know 
that. 

Sxmp—Sure, I’m glad to know it. Why wouldn’t I be glad to 
know that Bonny’s goin’ to get along all right without me? But 
what I’m sayin’ is why can’t we be gay about it? Why can’t we 
have the weddin’ march played with pep and ginger, and why 
can’t I be givin’ the bride away? 
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Bonny—Stop it, Skid. 3 ‘ 
Sxm—Why? Who has a better right to be givin’ the bride 
away? It shows there’s no hard feelin’s. Why do people get 
sore and crab when they lose out in marriage? Why don’t they 
join in the festivities? Come on, Jerry, play the weddin’ march 
and play it fast. It’s a dancin’ weddin’. Here comes the Minis- 
ter . . . and here comes the bride! (He dances with imaginary 
prayer book in hand.) 
Here comes the groom! 
(He dances.) (JERRY plays patter.) 
Do you take this man? Do you take this man? 
(As the bride.) 
Ido! Ido! Ido! 
(As the minister.) 
Do you take this gal? Do you take this gal? 
(As the groom.) 
Ido! Ido! Ido! 
(As minister.) 
To love, and obey? 
(As man.) 
Ido! Ido! Ido! 
(As minister.) 
Till death do you part? ‘Till death do you part? 
(As bride and groom.) 
We do! Wedo! We do! 
(As minister.) 
I now pronounce you man and wife! 
(Still dancing grotesquely and violently. Sings.) 
Man and wife—Man and wife. Come on, sing everybody! 
Here comes the bride! Here comes the bride! 
Bonny—Stop him! Stop him! Stop all of you! 
Sxip—Here comes the bride! Here comes the bride! 
Harvey (going to him a little threateningly)—1 think you’d 
better go! 
Sxip (still dancing)—I’'m goin’, Mister. I’m goin’! (Dancing 
toward halldoor.) Good-by, Bonny! (Dances out and is gone.) 
The curtain falls. 
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By September Lefty Moore had found his “sugar daddy,” or- 
ganized his show and was ready to open in Paterson, N. J., on 
Labor Day. But the chances of opening look pretty dim on this, 
the day before the date set. 


—_— 
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Skid, who is the principal comic of the organization, has been 
missing for days, after having rehearsed no more than half his 
stuff. Lefty, having called the company together for a final dress 
rehearsal, is half crazed with the uncertainty, and in no fit con- 
dition even to watch the performance. He finally sends the com- 
pany and the stage crew out at 5 o’clock to wait until 7 in the 
hope that Jimmy, his helper, may by that time have found Skid. 

That hope proves false, too. Jimmy is back. He had come 
_ upon Skid in a joint on Tenth Avenue in New York and got him 
as far as the Pennsylvania station. But there the comic dodged 
him and now he is lost again, nobody knows where. Which does 
not seem so terrifically important to Jimmy since seeing Skid. 
That hoofer is in no condition to open anyway, and will not be 
for days. “He couldn’t last through his first dance,” is Jimmy’s 
belief. “You'd have to carry him off.” 

This last bender, it seems, is the worst one Skid has been on. 
He has acquired a passion for invading speak-easies and regaling 
the guests with comic renditions of the wedding march. 

And then, out of the off-stage darkness, a thrill of hope carries 
across the bare stage to Lefty. He hears the voice of Bonny, and 
it is the sweetest sound that has smote his ears for months. 

Lefty, in his distress, had wired Bonny to come on, but not 
having heard from her he had given her up. It never had oc- 
curred to Bonny that he would not know that she was on her 
way. Otherwise she would have wired. 

She has a pretty clear idea, too, of what the trouble is. Skid, 
of course. She has not heard a word from Skid since that day, 
nearly three months before, when he danced out of her room in 
the hotel. Now it seems that when he danced out of that room 
he also danced right out of show business. 

“He went on a grand bust and he ain’t played since,” Lefty 
reports. 


Bonny—That’s terrible. Pause.) He scared me that day. 
How’s he been livin’? 

Lerty—Touchin’ anybody he can. They’re all duckin’ him 
now. I staked him for as long as I could, but he’s too swift for 
me. I trailed for a while, about all I was doin’ was puttin’ him to 
bed, but as soon as I’d leave him I’d meet him somewhere, all 
dressed up and goin’ strong again. Everybody said he was 
through, but I could never smoke that so when I dug up a bank- 
roll for this show I made up my mind that Skid’d be a great bet 
and I signed him. He’s been givin’ me a dizzy ride. I’m openin’ 


“your 
_ you the trouble of askin’ me. Tr do what I can. H 
show? > 


fore. I’ve copped everything good that the big 5.50 produc CS 
have put on. Those boys don’t know it, but si ve been aisles En 


Ne ew Bork. Jimmy. got. him. as s far ¢ as s the 
xo and then lost him. 
(after a pause)—Of course, Lefty, I “une what's 

mind and what you want me to do. So I’m goin’ tc 


Lerty—It’s a bear. They never seen a show on x thd ws fe 


» 


for me. : 

-Bonny—Maybe you oughtn’t to bo that, Lefty. ee 

Lrerty—What the hell! Those guys cop all their stuff. Fither ea 
from Paris or each other. I should be a Quaker and sing “Broth- 
erly Love.” 

Bonny—Have you got any of the old people? SES 

Lerty—Yeah! Bozo and Gussie and Mazie and Jimmy and 
some of the chorus. 

Bonny—tThat’s great. v 

Lerty—How about yourself, Bonny? Did Howell come with 
your 

Bonny—No. I only expected to be here a few days. I’m to © 
meet him in Chicago next week and get my final papers. Have 
you got any costumes I can wear? 

_Lerry—Jeez, Bonny, you’re an ace. I ain’t goin’ to try to tell 
you what you’re doin’ for me, but I’m even right now no matter 
what happens to this show. How long will you stay? Sant 

Bonny—Until you get your show right and Skid gets straight- — 
ened out. There he is now! ; 
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Skid staggers across the stage. He is in a pitiable condition. 
When he first sees Bonny he is afraid to trust his eyes, and when 
he touches her and finds her real, and feels her in his arms again 
he sobs violently. 

He soon recovers himself and pretends to be angered at the 


~ trick he suspects Lefty has played on them. To get his lousy 


show open Lefty’d even called Bonny outa the grave! But she 
doesn’t have to stay! Skid, the fireman’s child, will be there! 
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He'll be all right in a jiffy—if they’ll slip him a drink. Lefty 


can’t see that. 
“You gotta stop being Joe Morgan and snap out of it,” he 
warns. 


Bonny—Never mind, Skid. You'll get whatever you need, 
but you gotta begin taperin’ off now. — 

SKID (going to BONNY)—You’re the only one I ever knew that 
had any sense. (Puts his arm around her.) Are you ashamed 
of me, Bonny? 

Bonny—No, Skid. 

Sk1p—I been an awful sap, but don’t ride me, will you, Bonny? 
Don’t ride me. ; 

Bonny—lI won’t ride you, Skid. 

Sx1p—That’s right, honey. I’ve listened to so many lectures 
that I carry me own slides. 

Bonny—Don’t you think you better get some sleep, Skid? 

Sxip—Naw, I never bother about sleep, honey. (Goes to her, 
takes her arms.) Jeez, Bonny. It’s great to see you. I told 
you I’d be an awful sap without you. 

BonNy—You never was a sap, Skid. You got more brains 
than all the comics put together. You make mistakes, but who 
don’t? But, after all, Skid, fun’s fun. Lefty’s openin’ his first 
show to-morrow night. Without you, he’ll be sunk. He’s been 
too good a friend of ours for you to throw him. 

Sxip>—Jeez, Bonn, I don’t think I could ever make it. 

BonNy—Sure you can make it. 

Sxip—I’m all shot, honey. 

Bonny—You can come out of it. 

Sxm—You think I can? 

Bonny—I know it. 

Sx1p>—You wouldn’t kid me, would you, Lady? 

BonNy—lI would if I could, Mister, I would if I could. 

Sx1p>—Where’s your cattle rustler? Say, he got sore at me 
that day, didn’t he? 

Bonny—I don’t know. 

Sxip—Sure, he did. For singing “Here Comes the Bride.” 
(Tries to sing and dance “Here Comes the Bride” and crumples 
into a faint.) 

Bonny (at his side)—Get some cold water, Lefty. (She sits 
on floor, lifts his head onto her lap, unfastens necktie and collar. 
Lerty returns with water.) Give me your handkerchief. (LEFty 
does so. She begins bathing his forehead.) Get a room at the 
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hotel here for Skid and one for me. Later I'll want you to 


send some one over to the Waldorf for my things. 


Lrerty—Do you think I’d better postpone the opening, Bonny? — 


‘Bonny—Let’s try not to, Lefty. I’d hate to see you muff your 
first opening and it wouldn't look so good for Skid either. 

Lrrry—I ain’t goin’ to try to tell you what you’re doin’ for 
me, Bonny. I'll never forget you for this. 

Bonny—That’s what I said to you the night you fixed it for 
Skid to get away from the show. 

Lerty—Yeah, I remember. 

Bonny—Poor Skid. (She breaks down.) 

Lrrty—tThere, there, Bonny. There, there. 

Bonny—I’m alright, Lefty. You go along. 


Lrerty—Don’t you think we better get him over r to the hotel? 


Bonny—No, let him rest here awhile. 

Lrrty—I’ll go and see about the rooms and come e hack: 

Bonny—Alright ... (He goes. Speaking to the unconscious 
Sx1p)—You’ll be alright, honey. Nothin’ can stop you. You'll 
be alright. You'll knock ’em dead! You ain’t started yet! 
You'll be alright! You'll be alright, honey. You gotta be alright! 
You'll be alright. You'll be... (Breaks down, puts her head 
on Sx1p and cries.) 

The curtain falls. 


They open the show next-night in Paterson. Skid is a little 
wobbly on his pins. He barely gets through a burlesque bit in a 
divorce sketch, and when he finishes Jimmy’s voice can be heard 
telling some one to catch him as he falls. 

Fortunately there are a couple of chorus numbers between the 
skit and Bonny’s and Skid’s dance. Skid is pretty good by that 
time. 

They dance in now, Skid from the right and Bonny from the 
left, and go into their soft shoe dance to the tune of “Suwannee 
River.” Just once does Skid seem to be a little uncertain, and 
then you can hear Bonny encouraging him gently. It doesn’t 
much matter to either of them whether the audience hears or not. 


Bonny—How are you comin’, honey? 
SkiD—I’m alright. 

Bonny—Do you think you can make it? 
Skip—I can if you stick. 

Bonny—I’ll stick. 

Sxip—For good? 
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Bonny—Yes. (Sx stops dancing and is about to start toward 
her.) Keep dancing, honey, keep dancing! (He resumes. After 
a pause.) I guess it’s like the guy that spliced us said. For 
better or for worse. 

Sxip—Yeah. Better for me and worse for you. 

Bonny—It’s alright with me, darling. (The music swells and 
the dance continues as— 

The curtain falls. 


COQUETTE 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By GEorRGE ABBOTT AND ANN PRESTON BRIDGERS 


IT was during the run of “Broadway” at the Broadhurst 
Theatre that George Abbott, who served that success as both 
co-author and stage director, was putting the finishing touches on 
a new drama called “Coquette. 

The story had been told him by an actress in the company, 
Ann Bridgers by name, who was also in the cast of “Dulcy” 
when Abbott was an actor. She had come not so long ago from 
her native South and she had long thought this play story was 
worth using. 

Mr. Abbott thought so, too, and his next spare moments he 
devoted to writing it out, Miss Bridgers serving as expert ad- 
viser in assigning the personal characteristics of the people she 
had in mind and their probable reactions to the drama Mr. 
Abbott was constructing. 

“Coquette” was the result of these joint efforts. Helen Hayes 
was selected to play the name part. Miss Hayes had been 
starring for two years in a revival of J. M. Barrie’s “What Every 
Woman Knows” and had added generously to that expanding 
public that has delighted in her playing the last several seasons. 
Her success in “Coquette” (Maxine Elliott’s Theatre, November 
8, 1927), was immediate and pronounced. Her first performance 
was generously cheered by her audience. The reviewers echoed 
the cheers and “Coquette” promptly became the best seller of the 
early season dramas. 

It is September in the South, and early evening. The family 
of Dr. Besant, just finishing its dinner, is gravitating toward the 
living room. Dr. Besant is there with Stanley Wentworth, a din- 
ner guest, and young Jimmie Besant. 

“Dr. Besant is a gentleman of the old South, dignified and 
formally courteous, Although his manner is gentle we detect in 
him an impatient restraint,” report the authors, “an intolerance of 
things outside his own strict code of conduct. There is a rela- 
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tionship of intimacy and affection between him and his children 
which is sufficient proof that the young people have never ques- 


tioned the chivalrous tradition in which they have been brought | 
up. ~ P = 

“Stanley Wentworth is of the same tradition, a clean-cut, well- 
bred young man, dependable, likable and romantic.” 

Stanley also is one of numerous suitors for Norma Besant’s 
favors, and is kept pretty constantly in an uncertain state of 
mind by that young woman’s refusal to take his advances seri- 
ously. If he sends her sweet peas to wear to a dance she is quite 
likely to appear, as she did the last time, with a bouquet of 
orchids—and a sweet excuse. 

Dr. Besant is quite in sympathy with Stanley’s reasonable 
protests. He, too, is given to worrying a little about Norma. 


‘He does not, naturally, keep unduly close watch of his daughter, 


but he does most sincerely hope that she does not follow the 
prevalent custom of smoking cigarettes and he certainly refuses 
even to listen to such reports as one he heard recently that Norma 
really did have a glass too much punch at a recent Country Club 
dance. That, sir, is a malicious insinuation. 

Young Jimmie also has opinions concerning his sister’s method 
of conduct in general. For one thing he does not at all approve 
of her custom of curtailing his helpings of fried chicken at dinner 


- so she will have more to feed her beaux at 11 o’clock at night. 


For another he is convinced that Norma is all wrong in her 
selection and treatment of those same beaux. Duke Gaston, for 
one, is a cheese. What kind of cheese Jimmie politely refrains 
from saying. But a cheese none the less. Which is not as im- 
portant as it was, seeing that, according to Jimmie, Norma is 
already through with young Mr. Gaston. 

“She’s going to give him the air, anyway,” reports Jimmie. 
“Tt’s always the latest one with Norma, and she makes such a 
fuss over each new one, you’d think he was the Prince of Wales— 
and the way she gets over it! Did you hear about who she’s 
got a crush on now? Michael Jeffery! You know that fellow, 
a roughneck. That’s a good one, after all these fancy buys.” 

The question of Norma’s developing interest in Michael Jeffery 
is a source of considerable worry, both to Dr. Besant and to 
Stanley Wentworth, and the fact that the box of flowers that 
has just arrived is from young Jeffery threatens to bring the 
matter quickly to an issue. It takes a good deal of quick think- 
ing on Norma’s part to allay, first, the suspicions, and then the 
resentment of her father and her friend. 
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Sate. Brsant—Norma, do I understand that you sre—ab—eul- 

- tivating the society of this Michael Jeffery? 

Norma—Now, darling, I can tell without your saying a bonds 

_ that you don’t think well of Michael. (She goes over to him and 
‘sits in a chair by his smoking table.) 

Dr. Brsant—But I’ve gathered that he’s just an ordinary 

loafer, Norma— 

“Norma (persuasively)—Now, daddy, you really don’t know 

a thing about him. 

Dr. Besant—No, I don’t. I’ve simply heard him spoken of 
as a quarrelsome young fellow, who does a good deal of drinking © 
and gambling. 

Norma—wWell, maybe he has’ a quick temper. J mean he was — 
shell-shocked in ‘the war and—but he really has a wonderful lot 
of sterling qualities, hasn’t he, Stanley? (She signals “yes” 
STANLEY sitting over by the windows.) 

StanLEy—Oh, yes—yes, indeed—yes, sir. 

Norma (being very innocent)—Why, only the other night, 
but of course I hardly know him anyhow. I mean any more than 
I know everybody else. Of course he tips his hat to me and two 
weeks ago I met him at Susie’s and of course I couldn’t help talk- 
ing to him, could I? That’s when I said the foolish thing about 
the flowers. I wish I hadn’t, of course. 

Dr. BEsSANT—You mustn’t give him any false impression. 

Norma—Why, no, silly, of course not. 

Dr. Bresant—Stanley, wasn’t he one of the boys that was 

“mixed up in the shooting down at the garage last winter? 

Norma (indignantly)—No, he wasn’t! (Recovering quickly.) 
No. He—he told me all about that—he didn’t have anything to 
do with it. Anyhow, I don’t know why we should be so uppish 
about a shooting in our family—you thought it was splendid 
when Uncle Avery shot Mr. Mortimer. 

Dr. BEsant—Well, Norma, you certainly realize the difference 
between— 

Norma—Oh, yes. I know—whenever a relation of ours kills 
somebody he’s a wonderful man defending the honor of pure 
womanhood. (Ske has heard it all a hundred times.) 

Dr. Besant—I don’t think that’s a nice way to talk. Norma. 

Norma (fearing she has betrayed her serious interest in 
MicHaEL)—Well, what’s it all about, anyhow—this fuss about. 
Michael, just because I say a kind word about him. 

Dr. Brsant— Young men sometimes take things for granted, 
that’s all, Norma. (Feeling his pockets for his glasses.) Where 
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the dickens did I— A friendly word is liable to be misinter- 
preted— (He goes through the door leading into his office, taking 
his paper with him.) 


Now it is Stanley’s turn. Something has happened that Norma 
thinks Stanley should know about. First, she wants him to 
promise that he will be nice about it and let her out of her en- 
gagement to go to the Country Club dance with him that night. 

It just happens that one day when she was calling on a friend 
Michael Jeffery was there and she had asked him, quite casually, 
why he never came to any of the dances and Michael had said 
that he didn’t know any of the girls in that crowd. What could 
Norma say then, knowing that Michael had been shell-shocked in 
the war and everything and was desperately lonesome? Before 
she knew it she had said she would be glad to go with him—and 
then she remembered her engagement with Stanley. 

Stanley is pretty well used to playing Norma’s game Norma’ s 


- way, and he gracefully accepts his dismissal. He is none too 


well pleased, however, to discover a moment later that not only 
has Norma broken her own engagement, but she has fixed up an- 
other for him. 

He is to be a good boy and take Betty Lee Reynolds to the 
dance in Norma’s place. Betty being only eighteen, and young 
for her years, according to Stanley, the prospect is not pleasing. 

“You not only ditch me, but you plan to hand me over to an 
infant in swaddling clothes,” he explodes, with some fervor. 

But after Norma has pleaded prettily and agreed not only to 
give him every other dance but also to break a date she has with 
Richard Wells for another party the next week and go with him 
instead, Stanley gives up. He will do whatever she suggests. 
That puts him right back in the “darling” class so far as Norma 
is concerned. 

Dr. Besant is neither as easily nor as completely won over. 
He does not like the idea of Norma’s having anything to do with 
young Jeffery, no matter how generous her motives. The report 
is that he is lazy and lets his sisters support him, that he gam- 
bles and is just generally no good. 

Norma’s defense is passionately sustained. Michael Jeffery 
is “awfully nice when you know him—so serious and sort of 
sensitive.’”’ He works, too, now and then; takes surveying par- 
ties up in the hills. "And. in South America he made a lot of 
money. People who say he lost it gambling talk too much. 

Betty Lee is in and arrangements are made for her to stay 
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- with Norma, for all her Aunt Martha is opposed to her going — 
‘to parties at her age. And Stanley Wentworth’s father, “a, 
friendly, genial man, more practical than the doctor,” has called. 
He, too, it shortly appears, is worried about Norma’s interest 
-in Michael Jeffery. And after much serious cogitation he has — : 
come to feel that he should speak to Dr. Besant about it. He 
loves Norma and he had hoped Stanley would put enough ginger 
in his courtship to bring her into the Wentworth family. Now 
~ he wants to talk to Dr. Besant alone. 
It appears that there has been some sort of fight down town 
and that Norma’s name was mixed up in it. Michael Jeffery 
and Duke Gaston were the fighters. It had started, it seems, 
at the florist’s, and then the boys had drifted out into the street. 
and finished in a sort of rough and tumble. 
Dr. Besant is greatly disturbed by this news.. These young f 
hot-heads have no right to be dragging his daughter’s name into 4 
a street brawl, even if they do think they love her. He is of a 
, mind to take some kind of definite action until the elder Went- 
worth, as his friend and his lawyer, induces him to see the boys a 
in a kindly spirit and get it all straightened out without further 4 
trouble and more gossip. The doctor goes at once in search of | 
the young men. 
Norma is puzzled, but she does not suspect what is going on 
in her father’s mind. Probably worried about one of his patients. 
She is too intent the next few minutes getting Betty Lee fixed 
up with one of her sister Jane’s dresses for the party to think 
much about it. And then Michael calls. 
“He is handsome, insolent, hot tempered and passionate.” He 
has come early to tell Norma that he cannot go with her to the 
party after all because—because—well, because he doesn’t own a 
dress suit and can’t afford to buy one. 
Norma refuses to admit that the lack of a dress suit is any- 
thing like as important as Michael seems to think—even without 
one, she assures him—if he goes just as he is now—he will still 
be the best-looking man there. But even that compliment does 
not melt Michael. Nor is he particularly impressed when she 
becomes serious and dignified and blames him for having led her 
on practically to throw herself at his head, asking him to take her 
to the dance, and then refusing to go. It’s quite clear he does 
not want to be seen with her. 


Micwaet (bluntly)—You know that isn’t so, 
Norma (turning away from him, a lady very much aggrieved) 


« 2 ioe . 
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Seiss me. - That’s just the only way I can see it. and tm =. 
mighty sorry, Mr. Jeffery, that I’ve forgotten my pride so far as" 
eo myself at a man who doesn’t— What are you laughing 
at 

MicHaEL—You’re just carrying on now, aren't you? 

Norma—Carrying on! 

MicuaEt—You know you don’t mean a word of that. 

Norma—I think, Mr. Jeffery, it’s about time for you to say 
good-night. 

MicuaELt—I will in a minute. I don’t belong with that crowd 
up at the Country Club. They sort of look down on me. I know. 

Norma (immediately compassionate again) —Oh— 

MicuaEt—That doesn’t worry me any, if I could go there 
and show them I can behave as well as any of the rest of them. 
This way I’d feel out of place. (With a short laugh.) I know 
it’s damned foolish to feel that way, but— If you'd like to go 
somewhere else with me sometime— (He gets no answer.) Well, 
I guess I’d better say good-night. (He goes on out into the 
hallway. NorMa stands a second, then runs after him.) 

Norma—Michael! Come back here. (He comes.) You 
needn’t rush away like that just because you’re turning me down. 
It’s the first time that’s ever happened to me, and I don’t know 
but that it’s sort of interesting. But you are an awful stubborn, 
just the same. You're sure you won’t come? 

Micuart—I told you I can’t. (Norma accepts defeat this 
time and changes the subject.) 

Norma (quite seriously)—What did you and Duke fight about 
this afternoon? 

MicuHaEt (reluctantly)—He said something I didn’t take a 
fancy to. 

Norma—About me? 

MiIcHAEL (after a moment)—Yes. 

Norma—What was it? 

MicHart—I— If it’s all the same to you, I’d just as soon not 
talk about it. 

Norma—I know. May Brandon called me up and told me. 
Duke said I was nothing but a silly little coquette, didn’t he? 
(He makes no answer.) And you thrashed him for it. 
Thank you, Michael. . Since I heard it, I’ve been sort of 
wondering if it isn’t true. Part of it. (The horn of a car is 
heard, then voices.) Oh, bother! They’re back. (MicHaEL 
turns to go.) Don’t go yet, Michael ... Please... There’s 
something else I want to... Oh, shucks! 
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The party is gathering for the ride to the esas: Club aa: S 


xs Jimmie Besant is sporting his first dress suit, much to the amuse- 


ment of the others. Michael has withdrawn as much as he can to 
the corner of the room, and is with some difficulty dragged out | 


~ for the introductions. 

Now the crowd has gone on and Norma and Michael are 
alone, a little embarrassed, it may be, but rapidly feeling that 
there is a curious feeling of understanding between them. 

“Shall I play for you?” Norma asks. 

“J’d just like to have you sit here and talk to me,” Michiel 
answers. 


Norma (sitting beside him)—You talk. I'll listen. 
MicHaEt—lI don’t talk much. I guess you know that by this 


time. But I think a good deal. (Laughing at himself.) That — 


sounds sort of silly, doesn’t it? It’s easier to talk to you than 
anybody else. You kind of go out of your way to make me feel 
comfortable. 

Norma—I guess we just naturally have a lot of things to say 
to each other, that’s all. I always did think you were inter- 
esting. 

MicuHaE~t—You haven’t known me but about two weeks. I’ve 
been around town for a year or so but I never got a chance to 
talk to you till—till that afternoon. 

Norma—Maybe I knew you even before a year ago. 

MicuaE~t—What do you mean? 

Norma—Oh, when you used to be around here just after 
the war. 

MICHAEL (surprised) —You can’t remember me then. 

Norma—One day: in the post office you came rushing past 
and nearly knocked me down. 

Micuaet (his slightly hysterical laugh betrays his happiness) 
—Honestly! You can remember that? I can remember you, of 
course. I thought you were an awfully pretty little thing. 

Norma—I thought you were terribly rude. 

MicuaELt—I guess I was. I reckon I still am. I don’t mean 
to be rude. I just naturally say the wrong things. That time I 
bumped into you I would have begged your pardon, only I 
didn’t want you to think I was kow-towing to you. I thought 
you were stuck up. 

Norma—Aren’t you funny? 

MicHaEL—And sitting here with you right now, I’m not sure 
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it’s actually so. This house and you always seemed so far away. 


Norma (her voice is small and intimate)—But I’m not far 
away—lI’m right close. eis 

MicHaEL—Do you mind if I put a straight question to you? 

Norma—No, I like straight questions. 

MicHaEL—Why have you been going out of your way to be 
nice to me? 

Norma—lI imagined you’d like to have me. 

MicHaEet—I do. 

Norma—If I tell you something that is really so, you won’t 
think I—’m— 

MicHaEL—What? 

NormMa—You won’t think I’m—well, never mind. I’ll tell you 
anyway. I passed you in the street maybe dozens and dozens 
of times and every time I’ve had the strangest feeling that you 
were turning around to look at me. As a matter of fact, I caught 
you doing it. Of course I can’t say that is a particularly strange 
thing to have happen to a girl, but I’ve had the strangest feeling 
about it with you. 

-Micuart—What do you mean? 

Norma—That you weren’t just trying to flirt, but that you 
. .. that you... that you really wanted to know me and be 
my friend and . . . I may be all wrong. 

MicuaEr—No. Yow’re dead right. 

Norma—Oh, am I? (She rises quickly and walks over by the 
window.) Well, I felt the same way about you. 


Outside the door Dr. Besant’s footsteps can be heard coming 
along the porch. Norma rises and stands waiting apprehensively 
for her father to come in. The room is almost dark. When 
Dr. Besant switches on the lights, and he sees Michael stand- 
ing before the couch, his face takes on a set expression and his 
manner becomes frigidly courteous. The next moment he has 
sent Norma away. He has something he would like to say to 
Michael alone. 

Norma protests and Michael suggests that so far as he knows 
they have nothing private to talk over. But Dr. Besant is firm. 
Norma finally starts toward the stairs, but “when she hears her 
father’s first words to Michael she steals back down again and 
hovers in the hallway.” 

“JT shall have to ask you to discontinue seeing my daughter,” 
Dr. Besant begins. 
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os “Why 2? : SS 
ein the first ikea, Mr. Jeffery, you're not the kind of young 
- man I want my daughter to associate with.” us 
“You don’t know so very much about me.” 
“Pll come » 
a street brawl, in which my daughter’s name was mentioned.” _ 
“Did you ‘find out why?” Michael’s tone is one that might 
suggest prideful defiance and justification for his own actions. 
“Yes, sir, I did,” tartly answers Dr. Besant. “I have just 
been getting some first-hand information. Duke has made me 
a public apology. I have his word that he will never see or speak 
to Norma again. I appreciate your motive, sir, but I also want 


you to understand that if my daughter’s name "needs defending, - 


she has men in her family who are fully eee of attending 
to it.” = 

“T suppose in the future you’d like me first to... 

“Tn the future you can attend strictly to your own affairs, sir.’ 

It then transpires that among the other indiscretions a 
which Michael is charged is that he had the presumption to boast 
openly that he would marry Norma Besant. 

He might have said that, Michael admits. He was pretty 
angry. But there is an explanation. He had meant that he 
would not permit Norma nor any other girl to make a fool of 
him; that if she accepted his attentions it would be because she 
cared for him. And if she cared for him he would marry her. 
If the doctor demands an apology for that Michael is willing to 
say that he is sorry. Apologizing is an awkward business for 
him. 

With that settled Dr. Besant repeats his ultimatum. He does 
not want Michael to see Norma again. Not because he is not a 
member of the Country Club set, as Michael charges, but because 
he is wild and unsteady in his habits and because he apparently 
cannot hold a steady job and has no prospects. 

“What are you looking for? A meal ticket?” shouts Michael, 
angrily. 

“In the first place, sir, I’m looking for a gentleman.” 

They are advancing toward each other threateningly when 
Norma runs between them, gently reproving Michael and trying 


» 


e340 mollify her father. 


“Daddy, I almost forgot. Mrs. Carey called up to say that 
her baby is much worse. She wants you to go right away. a 


And that he may have faith that Michael also is going she 


reaches for the latter’s hat and carries it to him. 


hat presently. This secretes you engaged | in. 


Wres Pa 


é sadly, as her father disappears. 
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The Mrs. Gates <n isa fb, but it gets! the doctor out of. tthe ee 
house and that, as Norma sees it, just had to be done some way. 
_ “T don’t suppose he’ll ever trust me eh me SS arg 


MicHaret—TI reckon you think that 1 was a damned rotten thing 
for me to say. 

Norma—What? 

MicuaEt—About—about my going to marry you. I said that 
because—I—love you. 

Norma—Oh. 

Mrcwart—l've ‘been in love with you for months. I thought 
I was crazy to feel that way,about you, because I didn’t think 
I’d ever get to know you well enough to tell you about it. When 
I got into that row with Duke, I guess I must have begun blab- 
bing out all the things I’d been thinking and hoping without— 


again. So I guess I’d better—move on. 

Norma—Michael . . . Michael, I... Don’t—don’t go yet. 

Micuart—What’s there to keep me here? (She tries to say 
something, she does not know quite what. She casts a beseech- 
ing look at him and turns away. He comes to her swiftly.) 

MicHaEt—Do you care at all about me, Norma? Because if 
I thought you cared about me, Norma, I could settle down and go 
to work and make something of myself. I could show your father 
that I could qualify as your husband as well as any other man. 
Only I mean, Norma, really care for me. Really love me. Not 
play around with me. That’s what I mean. . . . Why don’t you 
say something, Norma? If you don’t care for me, why just say 
so and Ill beat it and you'll never see me around this town again. 

Norma—Oh, don’t say that. (She goes to the sofa.) Michael, 
sit here. . . . The way I feel about you, Michael, it’s so differ- 
ent from what I’ve felt about anybody else. I’ve felt that way 
from the very first minute I knew you. It’s something very deep, 
I guess, and that’s why it scares me so. You want me to say I 
love you and that I’m willing to marry you? 

MicHarr— Yes, 

Norma (simply)—Oh, I do love you, Michael, I do. (Putting 


to get so set against you? 
Mrcuart—l'll wait until he gets back and tell him. 
Norma—No, no! You mustn’t do that. You don’t know my 


, 


Well... You’ve given your word to your father not to see me ~ 


I 


her hand over his.) More than anybody in the world. Oh, why 
did this terrible fight have to happen? And why did daddy have © 
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daddy. He’s so set. Ol, no—no. = 


‘Tl tell him myself. ll tell him exact feel about you, 


. Norma—Yes. 

MicuHatt—That’s all I want to know. I'll show your father. 
People think I’m too lazy to work. It’s just that I can’t breathe 
when I’m shut up. 

Norma—Oh. a 

MicHAEL—It wasn’t that way before the war. But I could 7 
stand anything for you, Norma. Id go to hell and back for you. 
I love you so much. I can get a job surveying up in the hills. 
I’m going up there to-morrow. And, Norma, this is what I’ll do. 
[ll stay up there for six months. 

Norma (protesting )—Oh— 

MicHaAEL—You tell him that, Norma. And tell him that I’m 
coming back at the end of six months to marry you. 

Norma—Six months! 

MicHaEL—It will seem like six hundred years. Good-by, 
Norma. 

Norma (coming very close to him)—Michael. . . . 

MicuaE~t—I’m not going to kiss you, Norma. I’ve seen all 
those others doing it. Ill kiss you when I come back to marry 
you. That will be worth waiting for. Good-by. (He stands 
irresolutely a second.) Well—this isn’t getting us anywhere, is 
it? Good-by. (He goes out through the window. Norma stands 
gazing after him.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACE 


Three months later, one bright morning, Stanley Wentworth 
is calling to see Norma Besant and is having no luck at all. He 
has sent Betty Lee to intercede for him, but still Norma refuses. 
a favorable answer. She is-dressing, Betty Lee reports, and she 
may be crying a little. It is plain to Stanley that something has 
' happened. 

It has! Michael is back! Came back the night before, Betty 
nd reports excitedly and a little fearfully. Came right to the 

ance, 


“At first he didn’t say much,” says Betty Lee. “Just stood 


Photo by White Studio, New York. 
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Michael: “I’m not going to kiss you, Norma. I’ve seen all the 
others doing it. I'll kiss you when I come back to marry you. That 
will be worth waiting for.” 


(Helen Hayes and Elliott Cabot) 
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around and scowled. It’s the first time he’s been back in three — 
months—and I think he’d been drinking. I don’t know—I mean | 


I ought not to say that because I couldn’t be sure—but anyhow 
he started dancing with Norma, and she just began to cut dances 
right and left and just dance practically every one with him, 
and then they went out and got into that old Ford of his and 


drove off and just never did come back. Now for heaven’s sake © 


don’t go and say I told you all this, will you?” ee 

Stanley promises. He isn’t jealous any more. He is also 
greatly relieved to learn that Dr. Besant doesn’t know anything 
about Michael’s return. But there is more to it. Betty Lee 


doesn’t think she should tell, seeing it is a secret-—but—anyway, 


there it is. 

“T don’t know if I ought,” admits Betty Lee, “but somebody 
should know—and Norma’s acting awful funny, and of course 
I don’t know what it’s all about.” 

She is greatly relieved now that she has made up her mind to 
tell all she knows, and hurries on. ee 

“Anyhow, I talked to Susie this morning. She was sitting on 
the porch late last night—she’s engaged, so it’s all right—well, 
she was sitting there till after three o’clock—and who should she 


see going by, but Michael and Norma. So wherever they were — 


after they left the dance, they wouldn’t have got home till 
goodness knows when. Not that I think that means so much ex- 
cept that—well, you know what people would say.” 

Jimmie Besant is in, greatly excited because he has been 
elected treasurer of the baseball team. This is a position not only 
of trust but one of great responsibility as well, seeing that he not 
only has to keep an account for all the club monies, but first he 
has to raise the money. That will take a bit of doing, but with 
the help of the family and his friends Jimmie thinks he can look 
forward to a successful administration. 

A moment later he is considerably upset. Dr. Besant, taking 
advantage of a cleared room, would like to know of James, how 
he happened to be so late arriving home the night before. 

This is news to Jim. He wasn’t late! Four o’clock? Some 
one heard him coming in at 4 o’clock? They’re sil— 

_ And then “a sudden apprehension flashed across Jimmie’s face. 
He settles back into his chair, his mouth fixed into a determined 
line.” And thereafter he makes no further denial. He guesses 
it must have been pretty late when he came in, but he wasn’t 
doing anything much—only fooling around with the boys. He 
can’t remember exactly what he was doing, and his father is not 
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too pressing. Dr. Besant wants to be fair. He i is very proud ae 3e 
“his children. “Don’t do anything that will make me ashamed — 


of you, Jim,” he pleads. ‘“Or—anything that will make you ~ 
ashamed of yourself.” __ “ 

“No, sir. Honest, Dad, I haven’t.” 

“Now Norma is down and Dr. Besant takes up the matter GE 
late hours with her. Norma, it appears, had left her key in 
the door when she came home from the dance. She doesn’t re- 
member it, but—as Jimmie reminds her, quickly—if she hadn’t 
how else could he have got in at 42 What time did she come in? 
It must have been about 12.30, she thinks. At which point Dr. 
Besant is fortunately called to the office. 

Norma is grateful to Jimmie for covering her late arrival, and 
Jimmie, though the hero réle is irksome to him, thinks perhaps 
that as a man and a brother he ought to speak to Norma about 
certain things. 


Norma (aloud On Jimmie, you’re a darling! 

Jimmie (embarrassed)—Oh, can it! 

Norma—Well, I appreciate it just the same. 

Jrmmir—He doesn’t know about Michael coming back, does 
he? 

Norma—No. 

Jrumie—Well, wait till he finds that out. 

Norma—lIt was sweet of you, Jimmie. Ill do something for 
you some time. 

Jrmm1E—Well, you better be careful, that’s all. If father ever 
found out the way you acted, he’d raise Cain. He hasn’t got the 
slightest idea of the kind of things that go on here. Gosh, he’s 
innocent tho’, Father thinks all women are noble and pure. 
But they ain’t, except mother. I guess she was, all right. 

Norma—Yes, 

Jrmmie—See here, Norma, what do you think mother would 


think about the way you're acting, anyway? Course J don’t think 


you’ve ever done anything bad, but you got sense enough to 
know you oughtn’t to be staying out till three o’clock with any 
man. 

Norma—I'll stay out as late as I please. You and daddy make 
me sick with all your preaching. He thinks I’m a little doll with 
no feelings at all. And I’m not. If I was as good as you and 
daddy think I ought to be, I’d be nothing but a dummy. 

Jimmizr—Well—I like a girl that can be serious sometimes 
and sometimes silly. I like a girl that can go to a dance and 
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laugh and raise the dickens but on a moonlight night out in a 
_ canoe, I like a girl that can discuss life seriously. 


Norma cc vain eration going to be serious from now: on, 
Jimmie. 
Jrmmir—Aw, you just think you're in love again. 
Norma—Yes. 
- Jummre—Then Ill give you some advice, young woman. Don’t 
stay out necking with him till 3 o’clock. 
Norma—Don’t be disgusting. 
ee pi ain’t going to marry any necking girl, I can tell you 
that 
Norma—But, Jimmie, I don’t think every man wants a woman 
up on a pedestal like you and daddy. 
JimmiE—I tell you—a man wants a girl down where he can 
ane her, but he doesn’t want every other man in sight grabbing 
er. 
Norma—tThat must be how it is. 
JimmiE—You see, if a fellow doesn’t get too fresh I reckon it’s 
all right, it doesn’t do any harm to have a little fun. 


The younger people rush in. ‘They are roughhousing the 
place so far as a miniature prom dance can do that, when Dr. 
Besant returns and plants a further fear of possible consequences 


~in Norma’s mind. He wants to take Betty Lee with him for a 


little walk and talk. Seems quite determined about it, and 
Norma sees them go with a frightened look in her eyes. Can 
dad be planning to pump Betty Lee? 

The dance is continuing when the doorbell rings and Michael 
Jeffery appears. Stanley, who is dancing with Norma, permits 
her to break from his arms. For a moment she stands staring 
at Michael and then, with forced gayety, greets him as casually 
as she is able. 

Stanley, sensing the seriousness of the meeting, clears the 
young folks out of the room. 

“Dad’s coming back pretty soon,” warns Jimmie, turning off 
the victrola. 

“That’s fine,” answers Michael. firmly. “I want to see him.” 

For a moment after they are ‘left alone there is silence and 
Michael and Norma stand looking at each other intently. Then 
she turns away embarrassedly and he speaks to her. 


MicHAEL—I suppose you must hate the sight of me. I don’t 
blame you much. I ought to have come here sooner. Norma, I 
hate myself. I could kill myself. 


R. 
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-Norma—lIt wasn’t your fault. 

Micuart—lI feel like a skunk. 
Norma—lIt wasn’t your fault any more than mine. 
Micuart—Somebody ought to take me out and shoot me. 
Norma—But, Michael, if you love me, I don’t care. 
Micuart—tThat’s the trouble. I love you till I’m crazy. 

~ Norma—Then I don’t care about anything else. 
MicHaEL—l’ve been saying to myself all these months, I’ve 

been saying, I won’t see her and J’ll work hard, and I won't see 

her. But yesterday, up in the hills, I got so ‘desperately lone- 


some, I thought I’d have just one look at you, darling, and then 


I’d go back. But when I saw you in there with all those fellows 

. putting their arms around you, holding you close, I just 
couldn’t stay outside, that’s all. I was, honest to God, like I 
was going crazy. And then afterwards, when I found you still 
loved me, loved me more than ever... 

Norma—Michael, I don’t care. 

MicHaEL—You say that so I won’t feel so rotten, but— 

Norma—Michael, I’m glad! 

MicuaeL (taking her face in his hands)—God bless you, 
Norma. I don’t know what to say—you don’t know what I’ve 
been through since last night, hating myself for acting that way. 
(Kneeling beside her, their arms around each other.) I ought 
to have been shot in the war, that’s what ought to have happened 
instead of left around hurting the people that I love so much. 

Norma—Michael, I’m not sorry. You’re the only man I ever 
loved like that—and I’m glad—because now we’re just bound 
together forever, aren’t we? 

MicHAEL— Yes. 

Norma—lIt was my fault as much as yours. Maybe we’re not 
perfect, but I don’t care if you don’t. 


MicuaEL—I care on account of you, that’s all, but anyhow - 


I’ve been thinking about it. We'll get married. 

NormMa—Right away. 

MicHAEL—Suppose you—should be— We don’t want to take 
any chances having people saying things about you later on. And 
we don’t want to have a child that folks would say things about 
either. (He rises.) Il just tell your dad we’re going to be mar- 
ried and he can kick up a fuss or not, just as he pleases. 

Norma (immediately alarmed) —Michael, I know how to get 
around daddy better than you do. 

MicuaEt—l’ve thought it all out, Norma. I’ve thought the 
whole thing out. 


= 
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Norma—I realize you know more about dealing with most peo- 


ple, but I know how to handle daddy. He’s awfully stubborn 


if you stand straight against him, but it’s easy to get round him 
if you just go at it right, see? . 

MIicHAEL (reassuringly)—I’m not going to lose my temper. 
But it’s my job to tell him and I might as well get it over. 
(Darkly.) ve been skunk enough as it is, without deing any 
running away. — 

Norma—Suppose he won’t give in? 

MrcHar~t—Well, we'll go over to Watertown and get married 
whether he likes it or not. You can come live with my sisters 
or you can stay at the hotel till I get money enough to buy a 
place I know of. I’m going to cutting timber. I’ve been fig- 
uring it out. You'll never regret throwing your lot with mine. 
Because I’m going to show you, I’m going to show everybody 
what I amount to. I’m going to be well-to-do in five years. 

Norma—I know you will, Michael! 

Micuart—I will—or I won’t be here to tell about it. 

Norma—And, Michael, I’m going to be nice—I’m going to be 
so good to you. (He pulls her down on his lap.) ll keep house 
for you—and [ll scrub and I'll take care of you. And if things 
don’t go so well, I won’t mind, because I'll have you. You won’t 


_ know me, I'll be so good. And, Michael— (She stops abrupily. 
Crossing to the window, she looks out.) It’s father. 


Dr. Besant does not come in immediately. He evidently is 
looking for Jimmie, probably to question him further, Norma 
thinks. And she tries again to induce Michael to be careful and 
not to oppose her father. She is so fearfully afraid of trouble. 

But Michael is both firm and hopeful. She'll see. He will 
eat mud if he has to. There’s something more important than 
just his feelings for him to think about now. 

Norma must be content with this. She will go now and send in 
her father, but first he must hold her tight for just a minute. 

“T Jove you more than all the men and women and houses and 
everything—can’t you feel how much I love you?” she is saying 
when Dr. Besant opens the door and sees them. 

He regards them coldly and calmly walks over and hangs his 
hat in the hall. Then he politely orders Norma out of the 
room. She tries at first to make light of his seriousness and to 
explain that Michael had just that minute asked her to send for 
him. But there is no lightness in either Dr. Besant’s tone or 
manner. 
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Hig daughter has broken her word to him, has told hima de- 
 jiberate untruth and involved her brother in another. As for — 
Michael, he must have known the consequences, the false and ma- 


licious gossip, that would naturally follow actions such as his. 


Michael is ready to take all the blame for the late hour, but — 


he is not willing to admit that any one would dare say anything 
about Norma. Nor is he ready, at the doctor’s angry invitation, 
to leave the house—not before he has said what he has come 
to say. 


MicHarL—It seems to me with all this chivalry that’s always 
being paraded around here, I might at least explain my side of 
the story. I never stood for so much abuse from anybody. © 

Dr. Besant—If I didn’t think it unbecoming to my years, 
you’d stand abuse of a different kind. * : 

MicHAEL—NOo, sir, I wouldn’t—if it wasn’t for your years, you 
wouldn’t have said what you’ve already said. . 

Norma—Michael, you go now and let me talk to him— 

Dr. BesANT—If he doesn’t go, I’ll put him out. I’m not hold- 
ing you blameless, Norma, but you haven’t the slightest idea 
what’s in the mind of a man like this fellow. And you can 
thank God that you’ve a father who’ll protect you. 

MicuaEL—When she’s married to me, you won’t need to pro- 
tect her. 

Norma—Michael—! 

Dr. BEesant—My daughter will never marry you, not any 
trash like you! The sooner you get that through your head and 

‘take yourself away from here, the better for all concerned. .. . 

Norma—Daddy, please don’t, why won’t you let me say some- 
thing— 

MicwHaet (lost to all caution)—She understands more than you 
think she does. She understands more than you do. We both do. 
And we’re going to be married so you might as well understand 
that. 

Dr. BEsANT—Hold your tongue. Hold your tongue, sir. 

Norma—Daddy. ... 

Dr. Besant (pushing her aside)—Get away from me. ‘(Ad- 
vancing to MicHAEL.) Now, you impudent scoundrel. You get 
out of here. 

MicHaEL—sure, I will, but Pll marry her just the same. 

Dr. Besant—And you'll get out of this town, too. 

MicuHaEL—Oh, you own the town, too. I'll get out of town if 
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I want to, and I’ll take her with me. I'll go pack my things, 
Norma, and come back for you. We'll go to my sisters’. 

Dr. BrEsant—If you were anything of a gentleman, sir— 

MicuHaEL—Oh, shut up, you God-damned old hypocrite! 

Dr. BEsANT—Sir! 

_ Norma—Michael— 

MicuaEt—I'll kill him. I’ve stood enough. Stand around 
bleating your head off while I’m trying to do what’s right. 

Dr. BEsant—Get out, sir, get out! 

Micuart—Listen! If you’d shut up for a while and find out 
what’s happened you wouldn’t be so damned afraid I’d marry 
her— 

Norma—Michael, please, please. 

MicHaEL—I’m going to marry her. Get that through your 
head. And you can’t stop me. If you had any sense you’d be 
begging me to marry her, because we’ve lived together already, 
because we’re just as good as man and wife now. Oh, hell. Now 
I reckon you'll shut your mouth for a while. (To Norma.) 
I'll come back this afternoon and get you. (He rushes out—Dr. 
BESANT stands transfixed.) 

Norma—Daddy, he didn’t know. He lost his temper. Some- 
times he gets like that. 

Dr. Besant—Be still. Julia! Of course I don’t have to be 
told that the things he said about you aren’t true— (Wo answer.) 
Norma? 

Norma (in terror of her father)—No, daddy, no. 


With ominous dignity Dr. Besant sends for Julia to take her 
young mistress into the other room. Jimmie he orders to look 
after his sister. And when Stanley Wentworth ventures in he 
is asked to stay there and see that Norma stays. Then he walks 
to the desk, opens the drawer and takes out a pistol. With this 
in his pocket he leaves the house, despite Stanley’s effort to stay 
him. 

There is confusion aplenty for a moment. Now Norma has 
brushed Jimmie aside and is demanding to know what has hap- 
pened. Nothing has happened—except Dr. Besant has rushed 
out threatening to go to law about his trouble with Michael and 
to see his lawyer about it, Stanley explains. And rushes out him- 
self to see if he can’t do something to pacify the doctor. 

The thought is a little reassuring to Norma. The law! That’s 
silly, but— She is leaning against the sofa when suddenly a 
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slight dizziness overcomes her and she staggers, just as though, ee 


she says,—as though she had been shot. Funny! 


Now she has noticed the open drawer of the desk and that 


one of the pistols is missing! Her heart is again clutched with 
fear, but Jimmie insists there has been only one pistol there 
for a long time. 


And now Stanley is back, white and eager to talk with Norma — 


alone. 

~ Norma—Stanley, there is something. 
StantEy—Norma, dear— 
Norma—Stanley! 
StantEy—Norma, honey, let’s sit down. 
Norma—What in "the world is going on? 


StanLtEy—Norma dear, you know I wouldn’t act any way that 


wasn’t the very best I knew. Now come on, dear, can’t you just 


sit here with me and let me talk to you for a moment? (Norma 


sits beside him on the sofa.) I might as well be frank and tell 
you that there’s been a little something wrong. 
Norma—He did take that pistol. 


STaANLEY—All it is, dear, all there is to it, ely *ve got to be 


very brave and not lose control of yourself— 

Norma—Stop it, Stanley. What’s happened? 

STaNLEy—Your father and Michael had a quarrel. 

Norma—Oh, my God! He did shoot him. He did shoot him. 
I knew it. 

STANLEY—Norma, Norma, now, honey. 

Norma—Stanley, you’re driving me crazy. You’ve got to tell 
me. 

STANLEyY—Norma, some one’s been hurt. 

Norma—Michael! 

STANLEY—Yes. 

Norma (controlling herself )—Well—is it ok 

STANLEY—I reckon it is, dear. 

Norma—Well? 

STANLEY—You promised me that— 

Norma—Please tell me everything. 

STANLEY—Michael was shot—and—I’m afraid— 

Norma—Stanley—? Oh, my God—he didn’t kill him? Mi- 
chael’s not dead? 

STANLEY—Yes, dear, I’m awfully sorry. I’m terribly sorry. 
Somebody had to ‘tell you. (Norma’s throat clutches breathlessly 
through her moans— She clings to StanLEy’s hands, in desper- 
ate need of help.) Norma, darling. 
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_ Norma—Oh, my God! Oh, my God, Stanley, I can’t stand — 
it! Stanley, it can’t be true. He’s just hurt, Stanley. eae 

STANLEY—Norma, honey— 

Norma—He was right here, Stanley—he said he was coming 
back for me! 

STaANLEY—Poor darling. 

Norma—Please—tell me—where is he? I must go to him! I 
told him I wouldn’t be shallow and silly! I must find him—he 
needs me so! 

STANLEY—No, darling, there is nothing you can do. 

Norma—Stanley, we’ve got to do something! We’ve got to do 
something! Stanley, please, for God’s sake, don’t stand there that 
way! Please—please take me where he is! 

STANLEY—Michael is dead, Norma. 

Norma (hysterically)—You mustn’t keep saying that! Do 
you hear, Stanley? You mustn’t say that again! If you won’t 
help me I'll find him myself. (She tries to get away.) 

STANLEY (holding her)—No—no—you must stay here. 

Norma—No, I won’t, I tell you. Let me go! 

STANLEY (sternly, holding her as she tries to get past him)— 
Do you want to go out where a curious crowd will watch you? 
What good will it do you? If you could help Michael I would 
take you to him, but you can’t. He was shot twice through the 
heart—and he died instantly. 


Pathetically Norma tries to accept the news. Blindly she con- 
tinues to grope for a suggestion of something she can do to ward 
off this tragedy that must not happen. She is hysterical as she 
demands her right to go to Michael to protect him from the crowd 
—the staring crowd he hated so! 

But none can help, and only her old Julia can comfort her. 

Then Stanley’s father comes and attempts to establish order by 
sending them all away. Dr. Besant, he reports, has gone to give 
himself up and the affair is in the hands of the authorities. But 
there is something they must do, that Norma must do. Kindly 
but firmly he lifts her limp form from Julia’s lap. 

“Norma, you’ve got to listen to me,” he says, and the note of 
his voice is both anxious and imperative. 


Norma (exhausted)—What do you want of me? What more 
do they want of me? 

WENTWoRTH—I want you to listen to me, Norma. 

Norma—Oh, God! 
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WENTWORTH—I've got to talk to you. 

Norma—What’s the difference what I do? Oh, Michael— 
Michael— 

WENTWoRTH—Now listen to me. Michael’s gone, Norma, you 
can’t get him back no matter what you do. But I’m asking you 
to control yourself now, and do what you can to save your father 
from prison—or even worse—yes, dear, it’s possible. It’s going 
to be a hard fight to save him, and you’ve got to help. 
~ Norma—Why don’t you leave me alone? I wish I’d run away 
with Michael, that’s what I wish. 

WENTWoRTH—Our chance to save your father is based on the 
plea that he was defending your good name. You've got to say 
that you resented Michael’s attentions; that your father protected 
you from insult, and you’re proud of him. 

Norma (with sullen vehemence)—No, I won’t! I hate him! 
I wish I’d never seen him! 

WENTWoRTH—Norma! 

Norma—lI hate him! He killed the one thing in the world that 
I loved! He did that to me, and I don’t care what happens to 
him now. Let them put him in prison, I don’t care! 

WENTWoRTH—You don’t realize what you’re saying, dear. 

Norma (her voice rising hysterically)—I could see him in 
prison for the rest of his life and not care! I could see him hung 
—I don’t care what they do—lI don’t want to help— 

WENTWoRTH—Norma! 

Norma (spent and pleading)—Leave me alone—leave me 
alone! 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is a sunless, cold spring day in March. Norma and Jimmie 
are back from the trial of Dr. Besant. Norma is weary and de- 
jected, Jimmie resentful because of the things the district attorney 
has been saying and implying about dad. He’s a rotten guy, that 
district attorney, if you ask Jimmie. 

And these school teachers that expect a fellow to keep his mind 
on Latin and things like that at a time like this—they aren’t so 
good, either. Giving him a D minus! 

Norma is sorry for Jimmie, but it’s a lot more important at the 
moment that they stand by their father than that they should 
worry about class marks. It is all her fault, she realizes that, and 
says so. If she had not broken her promise to her father, if she 
had just refused to see Michael all would be as it was before. 
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Betty Lee’s brother Joe is in to see Jimmie—and to report, a 
little embarrassedly, that everything isn’t sounding as good as it 
might the way they talk about the courtroom. Some fellows were 
saying that they were going to raise a row if Dr. Besant was given 
“ ca special privileges, like being brought home by the 
sheriff. 

Lawyer Wentworth has come from court to see Norma, and he 
is plainly worried. They can’t any of them be too careful. Noth- 
ing should be done, like playing the radio, for instance, that is 
likely to alienate public sentiment. He amplifies the suggestion 
to Norma. 


Norma—Has anything gone wrong? 

WENTWORTH—No, my dear—not wrong exactly—but things 
tremble in the balance at a time like this. There is some very 
high feeling in certain quarters. The way the Press and Dispatch 
has gone after us is a disgrace. But I’m not discouraged—I don’t 
mean that—I just meant that—we mustn’t do anything that—I 
hope we'll have the whole thing cleared up in a short time and 
everything just as it used to be. Now, I think your sister and I 
better have a little talk, Jimmie. 

Jimmrie—Yes, sir. (JIMMIE leaves with his book.) 

Norma—tThere really is some trouble. 

WENTWoRTH—Not exactly. 

Norma—Oh, please tell me. I want you to tell me the truth. 

WENTWoRTH—It just seems that sentiment is—not as favor- 
able as it should be—the Legion is making a little trouble—and 
the so-called law and order crowd—but I think we’ll come out all 
right. Has the prosecution subpoenaed you, Norma? 

Norma—No. (Fearfully.) Are they going to? 

WENTWoRTH—Graham intimated that he’d call you if the de- 
fense didn’t. 

Norma (iz a panic)—I don’t want to get up there on the 
stand. 

WENTWoRTH—It’s all very simple, dear, I don’t know why it 
should frighten you so, just to get up there and answer a few 
questions. 

Norma—But they aren’t trying me. 

WENTWORTH—Well, yes, in a sense. 

Norma—How do you mean? 

WENTWoRTH—I want to quash all this backstairs talk, all this 
gossip—people have begun to say things. 

Norma—What kind of things? 
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WENTWoRTH—Things that it distresses me to. repeat, Norma— s a 
- because I know that you are as pure and sweet as any girl that 


ever lived. They say we’re afraid to put you on the stand. 
Norma—lIt’s bad enough to have everybody staring at me 

where I sit now, but to be asked questions— © 
WENTWoRTH—It shouldn’t be so difficult. 


Norma—lI loved Michael, that’s all—I loved him—I love him 


still—and if they keep asking me—to—to deny him—and to—to 
get up on the stand and tell lies about him—no—I—won’t. 
(With a distracted movement.) No— 

WENTWoRTH—You’ve got to pull yourself together. Just one 
final effort, dear, and then perhaps we can put this all behind u us 
and just forget the whole business. 

Norma—Oh, yes, of course, it’s so easy to forget. 

WentwortH—If the jury gets the impression.that you’re not 
a pure girl, Norma— 

Norma—What do you mean? 

_ WENTWoRTH—I mean that that’s what the prosecution is try- 
ing to imply and that— 

Norma—What difference does it make about me? I’d do any- 
thing to save my father’s life of course. But why do they keep 
picking on me? Suppose I weren’t pure, what’s that got to do 
with it? 

WENTWoRTH—My dear, it makes all the difference between 
justice and murder. The fact that you are a virgin gives your 
father the right to defend your name. The prosecution is trying 
by innuendo to create the impression that you are not. They 
don’t dare say it out. But some of my colleagues have even gone 
so far as to suggest that a committee of reputable physicians be 
called into the case. 

Norma (startled) —What for? 

WENTWoORTH—To establish beyond any question that you are 
a chaste girl. 

Norma (after a pause, with deadly calm)—But I’m not. 

WENTWORTH (dazed)—My dear. 

Norma (yielding to hysteria)—So you may as well know. 
Now don’t talk to me about it, because I don’t want to talk. And 
don’t let them humiliate me. I guess if I were dead, then the dear 
old chivalry wouldn’t let them— 

WENTWORTH—What do you mean? 

Norma (with sudden control of her emotion)—Dear Mr. Went- 
worth, don’t pay any attention to me. I don’t know what I’m 
saying. I’m just raving on. You come back after supper, will 
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=r And T’ll go over all the testimony with you. And don’t 
look so upset, because no matter how I feel I’m going to save 
daddy’s life, don’t you worry. 


Both Stanley Wentworth, who has followed his father, and 
Jimmie try to make little of Norma’ S going on the stand. There 
is nothing much she will have to fear. They’re a lot of rough- 
necks, those lawyers and jurymen, anyway, Says Stanley. 

“Byery man on it, if he’s got an instinct of a gentleman, would 
have done the same thing to defend the sanctity of his daughter,” 
echoes Jimmie. 

But Norma is irritated rather than cheered. Getting rid of 
Jimmie, she is eager to change the subject with Stanley, and jok- 
ingly takes him to task for having gone over completely to her 
rivals since she has left the social whirl. 

It isn’t a joking subject with Stanley. No one else has or ever 
can take her place with him, and she knows it. 

Norma admits that perhaps she does. She has always felt that 
she owned him. Which is probably why she has always been so 
mean and selfish and indifferent toward him. But she has always 
felt that there couldn’t be any better friends than they have been. 

Now it doesn’t seem as though there were very many friends 
_left. Strange, too. “Tt isn’t the first family that has had a nice, 
“polite shooting scandal,” says Norma, “so it can’t be that that 
scares them away. No, it must be something about me.’ 

Stanley is ready to laugh at that idea. She could have half the 
town paying court to her with the crook of a finger, and she 
knows it. 

“You, too?” she asks. 

“Vou don’t have to ask about me,” he answers, seriously. 


Norma—yYou are an awfully good boy, aren’t you? Stanley, 
I’m going to have a baby. 

STANLEY—What? 

Norma—tThere! I’ve said it! I didn’t mean to! 

STANLEY—Norma! 

Norma—It’s been fluttering in my mind so long that I reckon 
it was bound to pop out sometime. 

STaNLEY—I don’t understand. 

Norma—lIt’s quite simple. I’m carrying Michael’s child, that’s 
all. Makes it all quite complicated, doesn’t it? Of course, I’d 
rather you didn’t tell any of your friends about it. 

STaNLEy—Norma. 
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Norma—I didn’t mean to mention it. It’s one of those things 
—naturally I haven’t any one to go to. I haven’t any one to talk 
to. 

STANLEY—You could have come to me, dear, you know that. 
You could always come to me. 

Norma—Well, that’s what I did. I mean that’s what I seem 
to have done, haven’t I—in a very crude way. You won’t mis- 
understand me of course. I didn’t mean to say anything—my 
secret just got away from me, that’s all. But I feel much better 
now I’ve said it, even though I didn’t intend to— (With a 
smile.) Well, let’s talk about something else—like Jimmie’s base- 
ball team for instance. Do you hate me? 

STANLEY—No, dear. 

Norma—But you didn’t think I was that kind of a girl, I sup- 
pose. Well, I’m not. 

StantEy-—Norma, would you do me the very great honor -to 
marry me? 

Norma (almost in tears)—Oh, that’s sweet of you. You area 
good friend, Stanley, and a brave one, too. You said that just as 
if you meant it. 

STANLEY—I do mean it, dear. 

Norma—Oh, you dear boy, I know what you meant. 

STANLEY—But, Norma, you don’t think I’d have kept asking 
you to marry me all these years if I hadn’t meant it. 

Norma—You used to, I know that—but now you love Eloise. 
And it very nearly killed you to say those words to me. I reckon 
of all the times you’ve asked me I’m proudest of this last one 
when you didn’t mean it. That’s about the sweetest thing that 
ever happened to me, Stanley. I can never forget that. That’s 
the kind of love, I guess, that’s even nicer than regular love. 

STANLEY—But, Norma, dear, I tell you— 

NorMA—But you don’t need to keep arguing about it—because 
I don’t love you either. I couldn’t marry anybody but Michael. 
I love him. 

STANLEY—What can I do? 

Norma—Don’t ever tell anybody as long as you live. 

os (gently)—But, Norma, honey, some one’s got to be 
to 

Norma (alarmed)—What do you mean? 

STANLEY—I mean—father ought to know this—if the jury 
ever— 

Norma (with panic)—Stanley, if you dare say a word of this 
to your father or anybody T’ll— 
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STANLEY—You can trust father. = 
Norma—No, no. Listen to me. Everything’s going to come 
out all right. I am absolutely sure of it. Just don’t tell any one. 
You see, when your father finally got it through my head that 
daddy’s life hinged on my maidenly virtue, I was a little—flab- 
bergasted, because I do love daddy—I love him next to Michael— 


It isn’t easy to make Stanley understand that there is nothing 
much that can be done about anything, now. But there is some 
little relief in knowing that Norma is happier, that she feels some- 
way as though she “was coming out of the fog” at last—and that 
he had had a part in that. 

When he has gone Norma, her eyes fixed on the drawer from 
which Dr. Besant had taken one pistol, strolls slowly toward it. 
At first she passes by the desk, trying to control her emotion. 
Then she turns, deliberately opens the drawer, looks in and with 
a tremor quickly closes it shut and walks away. She hears Julia 
coming. 

Now Julia has finished what she had come to do and has gone 
on with her cleaning upstairs. ‘Norma waits until she is out of 
sight, then walks to the desk and takes the pistol out. She hears 
Betty Lee’s voice calling her. Looking frantically around for 
something to hide the pistol, she sees her pocketbook on the table. 
She stuffs the pistol in it, and stands trying to look self-possessed, 
the pocketbook under her arm, as Betty Lee comes in. 

Betty Lee is mildly excited by the fact that she has been named 
as class poet, but also a little worried as to whether she should 
make up funny rhymes about everybody or do it differently and 
write nice things. Norma is of the opinion that the parents would 
probably like the nice rhymes best, but they couldn’t possibly be 
so much fun. 

Jimmie bursts in to remind Betty Lee that she had something 
important to tell Norma about. This turns out to be an invita- 
tion for the summer. They are all to have Aunt Martha’s cot- 
tage, and Norma and Jimmie are to come up for July, unless 
Norma’d rather come when Stanley can be there, now that— 

“T don’t want him,” Norma assures them, quickly. “If I’d 
wanted Stanley I could have had him any time.” 

“Lordy, I know that. You could have anybody you wanted, 
I reckon.” 

“T wanted Michael.” 

“Are you terribly unhappy, Norma?” 

Norma sadly smiles an answer, and Jimmie squelches Betty 
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Lee. The dumbness of some people is appalling to Jimmie, always 
asking people about their feelings, which are private! Gosh! 


Dr. Besant is in the hall. Ed Forsythe is with him, but not at 


all an obnoxious guardian of the law. Ed thinks it will be all 
-right if he waits outside in the car, and the doctor is grateful. 
Dr. Besant is pleasantly dignified in his greetings to them, 
though not over cordial toward Norma. They have not been very 
friendly since the tragedy. 
~ But now Norma deliberately puts herself in her father’s way. 
“Daddy, be nice to me,” she pleads. Let him stay and talk a 
little with her, even though he has dozens and dozens of things 
to do. He can do them to-morrow. 
“I’m not sure but that Ill be confined for the balance of the 
time,” calmly answers Dr. Besant, “so I haven’t a moment to 
lose.” 


Norma (vehemenily)—Daddy! If I ask you just one favor— 

Dr. BESANT—What is it, my dear? 

Norma—Daddy, you don’t think unkindly of me, do you? 

Dr. Besant—No, daughter, no, daughter—of course I don’t. 

Norma—tThen don’t be so methodical about it! 

Dr. BEsaNT—What do you want me to do? 

Norma—Just for one minute I want you to be as you used to. 
Let’s just pretend we’re like we used to be before any of this hap- 
pened—that’s all. (Still holding the bag with the pistol under 
one arm, she puts the other around her father’s neck. His arms 
go tenderly around her and he holds her close.) Good-by, dar- 
ling. .. . Now I'll let you go. (Dr. BESANT, very much affected, 
goes to his office.) 


Jrumie—Well, I think it’s a good thing you made it up with: 


him. (Norma walks into the dining room without looking at 
him.) 

STANLEY (entering)—Jimmie, do you know if your father’s 
busy now? 

JimmiE—Well, I suppose he is. (A shot is heard.) If you— 
what the dickens? 

STANLEY (vaguely)—What was that? 

Jrmmie—That’s what I’d like to know! 

Jurta (running down the stairway)—What was that? 

Jimmie—Sounded like a gun going off! 

JuLtta—Whar’s Miss Norma? 

Jimmie—She’s in there. (He and Juuta go to dining room.) 
Norma! (Mr. WENTWORTH comes in.) 
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STANLEY—Hello, father, I’m afraid I’ve kept you— (JutrA 
screams and moans.) For God’s sake! = 

WENTWORTH—Stanley, what is it? 

Jrmmi—E—Hey, come in here, some of you, come in here! 
What’ll we do, what'll we do! (He sees his father come into the 
living room as STANLEY and WENTWORTH go to NoRMA.) 

Dr, BEsANT—James— 

Jimm1E—Don’t come out, father. You stay in there! 

Dr. BESANT—What’s happened? 

Jimmie (holding his father)—Father, you wait here. 

Dr. BEsANT—What is it? What’s the matter? 

’ Jimmie—Wait a minute! 

Dr. Besant—James, let me go. What is the matter? 

Jimmie (forcing his father down into a chair he holds him)— 
No, I won’t do it. You’ve got to stay here. Listen to me. Now, 
listen, father, will you? (Crying.) Oh, gee whiz—oh, gee whiz— 
(WENTWORTH comes in.) 

Dr. BEsANT—Bob, what’s happened? 

WENTWorTH—There’s nothing you can do, Will. 

Dr. BEsANt—For Christ’s sake, tell me what’s happened. .. . 
Norma? 

WENTWoRTH—She’s done it! (Dr. BEsant collapses in a 
chair.) You mustn’t feel like that, old man! Norma didn’t kill 
herself for love of Michael. Don’t you understand? Don’t you 
see? She did it for you. James— (He motions for JAMES to 
take his father into the office.) 

Jimmie (lifting his father with the tenderness and strength of 
a boy now grown into a man)—Come on, father. Come on, 
daddy. Let’s you and me go into the other room. 

The curtain falls. 


BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By GrorcE KELLY 


THE night after Christmas, December 26, 1927, eleven new 
plays were produced in New York. It was a record list of open- 
ings and a record week for first nights. Eighteen new productions 
were offered between Monday and Saturday, which the statisti- 
cians are eager to point out is equal to three a day. 

Of the eleven plays presented on this historical Monday night 
George Kelly’s ‘‘Behold the Bridegroom” appealed to the profes- 
sional reviewers as being the most important. Kelly is by way 
of being a favorite with these gentlemen, and always a dramatist 
of promise. His “Show Off,” “Craig’s Wife” and “Daisy Mayme” 
have given him a definite standing in the theatre and placed him 
well up among the native dramatists upon whom the American 
theatre of the future seems safest in depending. 

His “Behold the Bridegroom,” however, proved a bit puzzling 
to the public, and was none too simple of classification to its 
critics. Its success for a time was moderate, it grew in popularity 
with discussion, enjoyed a month or two of excellent business 
and then sloped away again to only moderate returns. 

It seems fair, therefore, to accept it as a drama the theme and 
treatment of which automatically limit its public. Those who like 
it like it very much indeed, and those who do not cannot abide 
even a discussion of it. 

In writing “Behold the Bridegroom,” Mr. Kelly reverts to that 
type of character analysis which inspired ‘“‘Craig’s Wife.” Op- 
posed to his study of the all-possessive wife in that drama he 
offers another of a young woman who, entering freely into the life 
and liberties inspired by modern tendencies of sophistication, 
comes upon days of disillusionment that prove rather tragically 
devastating. 

She is Antoinette Lyle, daughter of Robert Lyle, widower, and 
living, when not roaming Europe, with her father at Shadow 
Brook, which is just beyond the ay line of an American metrop- 
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olis. At the play’s opening Antoinette is discovered just returned 


unheralded and unexpected from Europe. _ gs 
In “a kind of lounge conservatory, outside the drawing room,” 


she is “sitting slouched on a luxurious divan reading a novel.” 


“Her dress is a rather daring Paris creation in scarlet velvet 
that shows every line of her lovely figure. And her slippers and 
stockings are honey-colored. She is wearing a necklace of twenty 
fine gold chains caught with clasps of jade, and the bracelet on 
her right arm and her two rings are of jade. The bracelet on 
her left arm is three inches wide and is set solidly with alternat- 
ing rows of diamonds, sapphires, emeralds and rubies. Personally, 
Miss Lyle is the color of her dress, bold and bizarre—a hussy of 
the high world.” 

Although restless, Antoinette is irritated by the discovery that 
certain of her friends already know that she is at home. Connie 
Peyton, for one, telephones, and being informed that Miss Lyle 
is still in Europe, demands the privilege of speaking with her 
anyway. She knows where she is. - 

And a few moments later who should be reported driving into 
the grounds but Eleanor Ridgway, accompanied by a strange man. 
As it transpires Mrs. Ridgway does not know that Miss Lyle is 
home. She has only brought a friend to look at the Lyle rose 
garden this first week of June. But when she steps into the house 


- to use the telephone she finds Antoinette and the possibility of 


the returned traveller’s enjoying a quietly secretive homecoming 
is practically ruined. 

The greeting of these two is friendly and emotional, and 
charged with the usual exchange of explanations and current com- 
ment. Mr. Ridgway is well; Mrs. Ridgway is domestically con- 
tent; no, there is nothing even remotely significant in her appear- 
ance to-day with Spencer Train in tow, and she thinks Antoin- 
ette’s new Paris gown is horrible. 

For her part, Miss Lyle is still suspicious of Mrs. Ridgway’s 
domestic contentment, mildly curious about Mr. Train, and will- 
ing to admit that the gown is rather terrible—one of those gowns, 
in fact, made of “that damned stuff that pulls up every move you 
make. If you only draw your breath it’s up around your neck,” 
she admits. As for her reason for wanting to keep her homecom- 
ing secret, that is because she does not expect to stay. Her father 
is in the Argentine, and Antoinette thought perhaps she would 
run down to White Sulphur Springs and see Connie Peyton. 

Now, it seems, Miss Peyton is home again and—of all unex- 
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3 pected things—engaged to be married! Antoinette can barely 
credit that news. To a brain specialist, too! 


Something should be done about that, insists Antoinette, and — 


she purposes doing it. She will simply have to stop that mar- 
riage. ‘I mean,” she explains, “it wouldn’t be fair—to the un- 
born. I mean, it just wouldn’t.” 

“Tt’s love, my darling,” cautions Mrs, Ridgway. 

“It’s inactivity, Eleanor. She simply had nothing to do and 
she got nervous.” 

For the moment Connie Peyton’s matrimonial prospects and 
problems are put aside while the gossips make some decision 
about dinner. Mrs. Ridgway has invited Mr. Train to her house, 


but it is Miss Lyle’s idea that they should both stay at Shadow 


Brook with her. She is, she admits, curious to see this Mr. Train. 
She has heard something about him. One of their mutual friends 
fairly raves about him. : - 

That Train is charming Mrs. Ridgway is willing to admit. He 
is in his early thirties, good looking and unmarried. But it is 
Fenton Ridgway, her husband, who invites him to the Ridgway 
home all the time. 

“Ts he really Fenton’s boss?” 

“My dear, he is everybody's boss. Lansing’s been abroad, you 
know, for nearly a year; and he’s practically had entire charge 
down there. And Fenton says he’s a positive wizard. And he’s 
entirely self-educated you know—at least, as far as that business 
is concerned; for he came in there first simply as Mr. Lansing’s 
secretary. Of course, he’s worked like a dog.” 

“He should give some lessons to a few friends of mine.” 

The mention of their idle men friends reminds Mrs. Ridgway 
of Gehring Fitler. Where is he? Antoinette doesn’t know and, 
evidently, doesn’t care a great deal. 


Mrs. RipcwAy—He probably doesn’t know where you are. 

Miss Lyt—e—Oh, Ill hear from him, sooner or later; he always 
manages to locate me. 

Mrs. Ripcway—When are you going to marry him, Tony? 

Miss Lyte—Now, how should J know when I’m going to marry 
him, Eleanor? 

Mrs. Ripcway—Well, I think it’s time you did know some- 
thing about it, dear; you’ve been stringing the man along for 
nearly three years. 

Miss Lyte—Well, I think a girl should be naturally a bit hesi- 
tant about becoming the wife of a drunkard. 
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Mrs. Rripcway—Well, I think that’s largely your fault, pit 
(Miss Lyle makes a sound of amusement.) Yes, I do. . 

Miss LyLeE—I expected you’d say that. — 

Mrs. Ripcway—Because I think it’s true. 

Miss LytE—Now, why do you say such a thing, Eleanor? 

Mrs. Rmcway—Because he never drank till he met you. 
(Miss Lyte shrieks.) No, he didn’t. | 

Miss LytE—That’s delicious. 

Mrs. Ripcway—For I’ve known him for years. 

Miss Lyt—E—And I suppose I taught him to drink? 
= Mrs. Riwcway—No, but I think you’ve unsettled his life, 

ony. 

Miss LyLtE—Oh, rot, Eleanor. (She turns away.) 

Mrs. Ripcway—Well, I think you have, nevertheless.—He’s 
perfectly mad about you, and has been from the first day he met 
you. 

Miss Lyte—Well, I don’t think my marrying him would re- 

settle his life. 

Mrs. Rcway—Well, I think it would, Antoinette; I think 
that’s just what’s the matter with him. He’s wandering around 
from post to pillar, drinking his head off, just to try to get you 
off his mind.—And I think it might settle your life a bit, too, 
Tony, as well as his. 

Miss Lyte (rising and going up to the stand for another ciga- 
rette)—Now, please don’t start to lecture me, Eleanor— 

Mrs. Rmcway—I’m not lecturing you at all. 

Miss LytE—I’ve just come back from Europe to avoid that. 

Mrs. Ripcwav—But Gehring Fitler is a friend of mine—and 
a very charming boy. And all you’ve done for the past three 
years is sit back and ridicule his sincere regard—just as you’ve 
ridiculed everybody else that was ever fond of you.—And that’s 
rather a horrid thing to do, Antoinette—/ think. But Gehring is 
so desperately fond of you that his feeling has survived even that. 

Miss LyLe (sauntering across at the back towards the left 
door)—Has he sent you here to plead his cause? 

Mrs. Ripcwav—No, he hasn’t done anything of the kind; i 
haven’t seen him since the Horse Show.—But, I do think you’ve 
given him a rather shabby deal.—And so do a great many other 
people; for everybody in the world knows that he’s asked you to 
marry him at least a dozen times. 

Miss Lyte (coming forward at the left, and looking straight 
out)—I think that’s something of a habit with him, Eleanor. 
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Mrs. Rriwcway—Well, if it is, I don’t think it’s a habit that 
your ridicule will cure. 

Miss Lyte (turning upon her)—\’ve never ridiculed Gehring 
Fitler in my life. 

Mrs. Ripcway—You’ve made him Jook ridiculous a thousand 
times. 

Miss Lyte—Because I wouldn’t marry him? 

Mrs. Rmwcway—Exactly. 
~ Miss Lyre—And, must I marry a man simply because he asks 
me? 

Mrs. Ripcway—Well, what good reason have you, Tony, for 
not marrying him? 

Miss Lyte (with a gesture of annoyance)—Because I don’t 
want to marry him. (She moves across in front of Mrs. R1pc- 
way fo the divan again. And there is a pause.). 

Mrs. Ripcwavy—He’s quite as eligible as anybody we know.— 
And certainly you'll marry somebody sometime. 

Miss LyLeE (sinking into the divan)—Sometimes I think I 
won't. 

Mrs. Rricway—Oh, every girl says that, Antoinette. 

Miss LyLtE—Some women don’t. 

Mrs. Rmwcway (rising)—Well, you’re not the kind that won’t, 
you can take that from me. (She circles down and towards the 
left, to the bench.) 

Miss Lyvte—I might surprise you, darling. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Maybe you will; but I don’t think so. 


It is Mrs. Ridgway’s idea, too, that Antoinette owes it to her 
father to marry. Undoubtedly he would like to marry again him- 
self, and probably would, if it were not for his reluctance to put 
a stepmother over his daughter. 

Miss Lyle is vastly amused at Mrs. Ridgway’s deductions, and 
interested as well in her justification for them. Particularly is she 
interested in Mrs. Ridgway’s statement that she knows exactly 
why she has not married. 

“Tt’s because you are so profoundly romantic, Antoinette. And 
you're waiting for the kind of love experience that you think will 
satisfy you. But I think you’re waiting in vain, dear, for even if 
it were to come, I think you’d find you weren’t ready for the 
occasion—by any means.” 


Miss Lyr—E—You know, I think you’re just a little bit rough 
on me, Eleanor. 
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Mrs. Rwweway (drifting away from the chair and moving to- 
wards her)—No—I’m not at all, Antoinette; I’m simply telling 
you what I honestly believe. (She stops a few paces from her 
and looks at her narrowly.) 1 think I know you just a little bit 
better than anybody else; and I’d like to see you happy. Be- 
cause, to be perfectly frank, dear, I think life is beginning to play 
out with you. You’ve been everywhere, you’ve seen everything, 
and you’ve had everything. And it isn’t enough—for your par- 
ticular kind of nature. 

Miss Lyte—So you think I should get married. 

Mrs. Rripcway—I think you should, yes. 

Miss LyteE—Even though I don’t love the man. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Everybody isn’t capable of love, Tony. It’sa 
thing one’s got to be prepared for. And I don’t think you have 
been. (Miss Lyte is amused, and faintly embarrassed.) 

Miss LyLeE (raising her arms and letting them fall over the 
back of the divan)—Then, you think that for me the heavens 
are empty, Eleanor, as far as love is concerned? 

Mrs. Ripcway—As far as any knight in armor is concerned, 
yes—decidedly. (Epwarps appears in the left door.) ‘That’s the 
reason I think you’re foolish to wait for it. 

Epwarps—Mr. Train is at the front door, Mrs. Ridgway. 

Mrs. Rmwweway (turning and crossing in front of the center 
chair) —Thanks, Edwards. 

Epwarps—He told me to tell you he’d brought the car up. 

Mrs. Ripcway (going up to the telephone at the back, and 
speaking over her left shoulder to Miss LyLx)—He’s probably 
gotten tired waiting. (Zo Epwarps.) Tell him I'll be out in two 
minutes. 

Miss Lyr—E—Ask Mr. Train to come in, Edwards. 

Epwarps (withdrawing)—Very good, Miss. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Now, I’ve told you I’ve got to go in a minute, 
Tony. 

Miss LyLte—You haven’t got your call yet. 

Mrs. Ripcway (coming forward to the bench for her pocket- 
book)—1I know you just want me to object, so that you can ac- 
cuse me (Miss Lyte /aughs) but I won’t please you. (She opens 
her pocketbook and powders her nose.) 

Miss LyteE—Don’t be alarmed, darling, I'll be very nice to 
him. 

Mrs. Rrpcway—Oh, Hell— 

Miss LyLE—Why, Eleanor! —How self-conscious you are about 
him, 
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- Mrs. Ripcway—He probably won’t know youre on the beak 
Miss Lyte—You almost make me suspect that you’re— 


Mrs. Ripcway (closing her pocketbook, and moving towards mS % 


Miss LyLtE)—Now, stop being Lai Tony. 


When Spencer Train arrives, tall, Pndeeon conventionally 
garbed in a dark suit and wearing the first rose of summer proudly 
as a boutonniére, Miss Lyle responds to the introduction by hail- 
ing him smilingly with: 

“Behold the Bridegroom cometh!” 

Which starts their acquaintanceship with laughter. 

“He does look rather like a bridegroom, doesn’t he?” comments 
Mrs. Ridgway. a 

“All but the nervousness,” agrees Antoinette. 

Train refuses to be talked or laughed out of the perfect poise 
that appears to be characteristic with him. He is frank to say 
that he is happy at having had an opportunity to see the gardens 
and that he is not very particular where he dines. If it turns 
out that Mr. Ridgway is not coming home, which Mrs. Ridgway 
is trying to find out by phone, he will be happy to stay and have 
dinner with Miss Lyle and Mrs. Ridgway at Shadow Brook. 


Miss Lyre—You’ll be doing an act of charity, really, if you 
will; for otherwise I shall dine in solitary grandeur. There isn’t 
a soul out here, you know; my father’s away. 

TraIn—This is rather a big place to be alone in. 

Miss Lyre—It’s much too big, J think; I don’t know why 
Daddy keeps it up. He’s away a great deal of the time; and I’m 
scarcely ever here. 

TRAIN (getting up and moving forward, looking straight out)— 
That’s too bad; it’s a very beautiful place. 

Miss Lyte (observing him narrowly)—Yes, the gardens are 
pretty—I don’t know much about the rest of it. But, I think 
you're a bit early to see the rose gardens, really. 

TRAIN (turning to her)—Yes, I think they are a bit late this 
year. This was the only one that was out. 

Miss LyteE—Oh, really? 

TRAIN—I suppose we should have left it— 

Miss Lyte—Not at all— 

TRAIN—But— 

Miss Lyte—Why should you? 

TRraIn—Mrs, Ridgway insisted that I wear it. 
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Miss LyrE—Well, I’m very glad she did; it looks very well 
on you. 

Train—A bit fancy, don’t you think? 

Miss Lye (smiling)—I should say daring—(he breaks into @ 
little laugh)—with those clothes you’re wearing. 

TrRain—Why? 

Miss Lyte—Why—I think you’re in very grave danger of 
being captured and led directly to the altar. 

TRAIN (laughing)—No, I’m hardly so alluring as that. 

Miss LyrE—Well, this is the month for that kind of thing, 
you know. 

TRAIN (taking the flower from his coat as he moves closer to 
her)—Wouldn’t you like to have this rose, Miss Lyle? 

Miss LytE—No, really, Mr. Train, I much prefer that she 
should have it. 

TRAIN (offering the flower)—It’s the first rose of summer, you 
know. (She laughs faintly.) And blooming quite as much alone 
as the last one. 

Miss LytE—That’s the reason I think you should keep it. 

Train—But I’m sure it'll look much better on you than it does 
on me. (She looks up into his eyes and smiles.) Do take it— 
please. 

Miss Lyte (taking the flower)—Is it good luck or something? 

TraIn—It should be. (Ske makes a faint sound of amuse- 
ment.) 

Miss LytE—Thanks so much. 

TraIn—Don’t mention it. (He turns away, and, taking a ciga- 
rette from his case, strolls towards the left; and Miss Lys, 
sliding her right arm out to full length across the lower arm of 
the divan, looks meditatively at the flower.) I hope I haven’t 
broken it, taking it off. 

Miss LyLe (abstractedly)—No, it’s quite perfect. 

TRAIN (turning and coming back to the little table at the right 
of the center chair to dispose of the burnt match)—lIt is rather a 
perfect rose, isn’t it? 

Miss LytE—Too perfect, for this world, I’m afraid, Mr. Train. 
I suppose that’s the reason they don’t survive. 

TRraIn—A great many people don’t care for white roses. 

Miss Lyre—I don’t myself, particularly; there’s something 
rather deathly about them. So I think T’ll press this. (She 
reaches for the book beside her.) 

Train—In the book, you mean? 

Miss LyreE—Yes; my mother used to do that all the time. 
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zs Train—Really? ; 
Miss Lyre—Yes; there’s an enormous ines of oe upstairs, 


and it’s quite filled with pressed flowers. (She settles the rose in = 


the book.) 

Train—How long has your mother been dead, Miss Lyle? 

_ Miss Lyte—She died the year I was born. And l’m twenty- 
seven—(she looks at him)—if you won't tell anybody. 


During the pressing of the flower Miss Lyle’ s diplomatic inves- 
tigations reveal the fact that Mr. Train is, though the honor is 
largely technical, the executive in charge of the business which 
employs Mr. Ridgway: that in that business there are inciden- 
tally some seven hundred women employés, and that it never oc-. 
curred to Mr. Train that these women are at all frightened of 
him. He is not, he is sure, a very formidable person, as Antoi- 
nette seems to believe. 

“You’re not afraid of me, are you?” he counters. 

“You're not my boss,” she answers. 

Mrs. Ridgway is back with the news that Mr. Ridgway will 
not be able to get home for dinner, and Miss Lyle is eo 
triumphant at having snared a dinner guest. 

“T appealed to his sense of chivalry,” she explains, over Mrs. 
Ridgway’s protest; ‘‘so please sit down, darling, and don’t be 
difficult, or Mr. Train will think we’re fighting over him.” 

The pre-dinner cocktails and dinner for four are ordered with 
the expectation that Connie Peyton will drop in and stay. She 
usually does stay, according to Miss Lyle. She does not even 
have to be asked. Connie also can be depended upon to help out 
. with the cocktails, which neither Mr. Train nor Mrs. Ridgway 
will drink—he because he doesn’t drink anything and she because 
it is the doctor’s orders. 

Now the conversation has turned half laughingly to the press- 
ing of the rose and such romantic significance as it might sug- 
gest. Nor will Mrs. Ridgway admit that such suggestions are 
impossible to Miss Lyle. 

“She’s been trying to persuade everybody for years, Spencer, 
that she’s simply an emotional negative,” explains Mrs. Ridg- 
way, “and I assure you she’s the most romantic person I know.” 


Miss LytE—Eleanor thinks that because she is capable of high 
romance, Mr, Train, that everybody else is. (She sits on the arm 
of the divan and leans back, luxuriously.) 

Mrs. Ripcway—No, I don’t think anything of the kind, now, 
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Tony. And I don’t think that what I did had anything high or 
romantic about it. 

Miss Lyre—Don’t you think it was rather romantic, Mr. 
Train, for the daughter of a very rich man to marry a man who 
had absolutely no money whatever? 

Mrs. Rripcway—I simply fell in love with a man and I mar- 
ried him. 

Miss LyLt—e—What do you think about it, Mr. Train? (He 
laughs.) 

TRAIN (between two fires) —Why—lI’m rather inclined to think 
that it was more romantic of the man than the woman. 

Miss Lyte—Of the man? 

Trarin—I mean, if he loved her. 

Miss LyreE—But, my dear Mr. Train, the man wasn’t giving 
up anything. 

Trarin—It seems to me he was running the risk of having to 
give her up. 

Miss LytE—How do you mean? 

TRAIN—By losing her, to her own people again; if he weren’t 
able to provide satisfactorily for her. 

Miss LyLte—But, it seems to me that he was inviting dissatis- 
faction on her part, Mr. Train, for his first commandment was— 
that for the first five years she was to accept absolutely nothing 
in the way of material assistance from her people. 

Mrs. Rrpcway—Which was perfectly right, wasn’t it, Spencer? 

Miss Lyt—E—Now, please don’t agree with her, Mr. Train—(“e 
laughs again)—for we’ve argued this thing till we’re both black 
in the face. 

Train—Well, really, I don’t see how he could have very well 
done anything else, under the circumstances. (Miss Ly Le de- 
spairs.) 

Mrs. Ripcwav—Of course he couldn’t. 

Miss LytE—Oh, now, Mr. Train. 

TRraIn—I mean, after all, a man should want to feel that he is 
at least capable of being responsible for his wife. 

Mrs. R1ipcwav—And if his wife is willing to be his wife, then 
she should be willing to live within his income. 

Miss Lyte—She’ll quote that to me now, Mr. Train, every 
time we discuss it. 

Mrs. Ripcwayv—That’s been the point of our entire argument, 
Spencer. She said when I told her I was going to marry Fenton 
that I was mad; and that it wouldn’t last two weeks; and it’s 
lasted two years. And it’s going to go on lasting. 
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Miss Lyte—But, things have = for Se since then, my eS 


dear. 

Mrs. Ripcway—But, we’ve jnpdoved them, darling, And the 
last two years have been the most thrilling of my life; for they’ve 
not only given me something to do, but they’ve given ‘me an enor- 
mous amount of self-respect. For they’ve shown me that I could 
deprive myself of practically everything I’d been accustomed to, 
out of consideration for somebody else. 

Miss Lyre—But, why deprive oneself of anything. 

Mrs. Rmcway—l’m not making any virtue of it, Tony— 

Miss LvytE—I mean, unnecessarily. 

Mrs. Ripcway—After all, I wanted to do it. And even if I 
hadn’t, my sense of sportsmanship would have held me to it.» 

Miss LYLE (dragging herself up from the arm of the dina 
Well—I suppose it’s all very noble—(she moves towards the cen- 
ter of the room pulling down her dress)—but I’m afraid there 
isn’t much danger of my letting myself in for anything of the 
kind. 

Mrs. Ripcway—You're just the kind that would, my dear. 

Miss Lyte—I don’t see the necessity of it, Eleanor. 

Mrs. Riwcway—lIt isn’t a question of necessity, Tony; it’s a 
question of meeting the man. (Miss Lyte gives a little toot of 
amusement.) And if you ever do meet him, you'll find yourself 
quite as sacrificial as any other woman. 

Miss LytE—Maybe so, darling; but I think you overestimate 
my quality. 

Mrs. Rrpcway—Well, J don’t think I do at all. (Miss Lyte 
looks at TRAIN.) 

Miss LyteE—Joy was never duty to me, Mr. Train. (He looks 
steadily at her, curiously; and she holds his eye for a dead pause. 
The smile dies gradually from her face. Slowly she raises her 
left arm and hand and flicks her fingers at him: then turns away 
and moves down towards the extreme right.) But you mustn’t 
look at me so disapprovingly. 

TRAIN (without altering his position or expression)—I’m sorry 
to give you that impression, Miss Lyle. 

Miss Lvte—Unconsciously, perhaps; but there’s a rebuke—in 
your eyes—(she turns and looks at him, then moves up towards 
the back of the room)—that with my present state of conscience 
may induce a moral reform—which would vindicate Eleanor, and 
I couldn’t bear that. (She stands looking off to the right.) 

Mrs. Rmcway—lI’ll be vindicated, my dear, if I live long 
enough. 
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Miss Lyte—Why should you wish to be vindicated, Eleanor? 

Mrs, Rripcway—For your own happiness, Tony. pees 
_ Miss Lyte (raising her right arm with a yearning gesture) — 
Ah—but that road to—conscious worth—is so frightfully long 
and rutty. And after Id traveled it, I should probably be more 
dissatisfied than I am now. (She tilts her head and looks over — 
her left shoulder, rather whimsically, at Train, who is watching 
her. And he laughs; and looks at Mrs, Riwcway. Mr. TRAIN 
is amused. She looks off to the right again.) 

-Trarn—Don’t you like to be amusing, Miss Lyle? 

Miss Lyte (with sudden and bitter fury)—I hate it—in- 
tensely. (There is a rather astonished pause. TRAIN turns slowly 
and meets Mrs. Ripcway’s eyes; and Miss Lyte comes forward 
smolderingly at the right.) But I suppose it’s the only impres- 
sion I’m capable of making. 


Connie Peyton is of the super-flapper type, attractive but 
flighty, irresponsible and irrepressible. She arrives now ‘with 
glass in hand to welcome the prodigal,” and for the next fifteen 
minutes rather dominates the chatter, particularly after the cock- 
tails have been served. 

Miss Peyton has been having tea, “with variations,” with a 


. feminine emancipator. She is happy to meet Mr. Train and free 


to admit at first glance that he is very good looking. She is 
quite ready to stay to dinner, though she has been warned by the 
dietitians to be most strict about her foods. 

The best place for her, Connie feels, in the selection of seating 
accommodations, is near the cocktails, because that will save her 
the bother of moving. And, speaking of cocktails, she is quite 
surprised to find her friend Antoinette sober. 

“T said to Marcella Travers, immediately she told me you were 
back, I said: ‘She probably went out on a tear over there and 
never came to until she found herself ome,” laughs Connie. 


Miss Lyte (very coldly)—I thought you were at White Sul- 
hur. 
Miss Peyton (flipping her hand at her)—Now, never mind 
about me—I want to know why they chased you out of France; 
for I know you’ve been deported or something, or you’d never 
have come back at this time of year. 
Miss Lyte—I went away with the wrong people. 
Miss Peyton (with a complete change in manner and drop- 
ping her voice to a level key)—My dear—anybody is the wrong 
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~ people to go away with—as I have found from bitter experience. ae 
(She turns to TRAIN, who is regarding her curiously, and becomes 
very gracious.) I have been in the West Indies all winter, Mr. | 


Train, with my aunt—(with another change to level bitterness)— _ 
and if ever there was a living devil it’s that woman. (Mrs. Ripc- 
way bursts out laughing.) Oh, I’m telling you, my dear, there 
should be something done about these white-haired old women; 
they’ve beth getting away with murder for years. 

Mrs, Ripcway—What did she do, Connie? ee 

Miss PEyton—Why, my dear, the woman is simply out of her 
mind, that’s all. She fights with everybody in the hotels; accuses 
every maid of stealing from her. (To Miss Lye.) She’s had — 
five since February. (Then to Train.) And she’s gotten the 
idea lately that every bit of paper money she gets is counterfeit. 
(Tratn and Mrs. Riwwcway laugh.) Did you ever hear of such 
a thing? It’s no wonder I’m the way I am. (She opens her 
purse and starts to rummage for her cigarettes.) She wakened 
me one morning at White Sulphur at six o’clock—to examine some 
dollar bills that the desk had sent up the night before. Now, I 
ask you—(she returns to her purse)—as ladies in the rough. 


It is while Mrs. Ridgway and Spencer Train are brushing up 
for dinner that Connie Peyton further unburdens her mind of its 
gossip content. She thinks Spencer Train is nice and she knows 
she knows some one who knows him well and is more or less mad 
about him. 

She suspects, as well, that Antoinette has been trying to im- 
press Mr. Train, and that in itself is a new idea, seeing that An- 
toinette previously has specialized in married men. 

This charge Miss Lyle is quick to resent. Further than that 
she is also far from pleased with the impression Miss Peyton has 
sought to give Train of her (Antoinette’s) manner of living and 

‘the character of her friends. Is Connie trying to give this stranger 
the impression that Antoinette is fast? 

Miss Peyton hadn’t thought much about what impression she 
was giving any one. She was just talking, and she could go on 
talking and say a lot more, if Antoinette would like to hear her. 

_ Among other things she could tell her what she had really come 
over to tell her—that her (Miss Lyle’s) father is going to be mar- 
ried. Yes, ma’am, going to marry a widow named Gibson, just 
as soon as Antoinette makes up her mind about her own marriage 
to Gehring Fitler. 

Connie doesn’t know what she is talking about, Miss Lyle sug- 
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: gests with some spirit. The idea of Mr. Lyle marrying is pre- 


posterous. Why doesn’t Miss Peyton talk about her own mar- 
riage if she wants to talk about something? Why is she keeping 
that so secret? oe 

Miss Peyton replies that, in the first place, it isn’t true, and, in 
the second place, if it is true, it isn’t anybody’s business. 

The return of Spencer Train is all that saves the old friends 
from a further exchange of acerbities. Soon Mrs. Ridgway is 
down and dinner is announced. 

Mr. Train has just finished telling Connie Peyton that he may 
have to go back to Russia the end of the year on a business trip, 
which is a perfectly terrifying suggestion to Connie. She just 
knows they would put her to death or something in that terrible 
Russia. eee ee 

Now Miss Peyton and Mrs. Ridgway have disappeared down 
the hall toward the dining room and Mr. Train and Antoinett 
are about to follow. . ; 


Miss LyLte—I’ve gotten so lately that I absolutely hate to 
travel; and yet I simply cannot content myself in any one place. 
(Ske attempts to get up, and sinks back, laughing.) 

TRAIN (stepping over to her and offering her his hand)—Can’t 


x _ you get up, Miss Lyle? 


Miss Lyte (taking his hand)—Thanks. This divan is so low. 
(He draws her up; but as she puts her right foot on the floor it 
gives under her and she makes a slight exclamation, laughs, and 
sinks against him. He catches her in his arms. She becomes sud- 
denly still; and the laughter dies on her lips. And there is a 
curious pause. She gradually raises her eyes to his, then detaches 
herself slowly and moves away a step or two to the right, where 
she stands looking straight out—very still.) 

Train—Are you ill, Miss Lyle? 

Miss Lyte (tonelessly)—No, I’m all right. 

Tratn—Can’t I get you something? 

Miss LytE—No, it’s nothing. (She gives a faint little sound 
of amusement.) I suppose I’m not over my little spell of sea- 
sickness yet. 

Trarn—Shall I send Mrs. Ridgway out? 

Miss Lyte—No, don’t, please; I don’t want them to know; or 
they’ll swear I’ve been running wild in Europe. Just go in your- 
self, Mr. Train, and tell them I’ll be in in a moment. (He starts 
across towards the left, but stops in the middle of the room and 
looks back at her.) 
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Train really don’t like to leave you this way. 
Miss Lyre—I’m quite all right, I assure you. 


“He continues, rather reluctantly, across and up to the left — 
door. And she remains perfectly still over at the divan, looking — 
straight out. He climbs the three steps leading up to the door, 
then turns again, with a slightly troubled expression, and looks 
back at her. And there is a physical stillness. Then he turns 
away slowly and goes down the hallway. She waits quietly for 
a moment, then gradually lets her eyes follow his pathway—along 
the floor; and presently she moves in a dream to the middle of 
the room, her eyes still fastened on the door. At the middle of 
the room she stops, and beholds the mystery. Ps 

“The curtain commences to descend slowly as she wanders to- 
wards the left door.” 


ACT If 


Four weeks later Gehring Fitler calls at Shadow Brook. He 
has been in Canada for three weeks and had no idea that An- 
toinette Lyle was home. Would not know it now if he had not 
happened to bump into Fenton Ridgway at the club. 

Mary McGrath, Antoinette’s maid, tries to clarify the situation 
somewhat for Mr. Fitler by explaining that Miss Lyle has not 
been at all well these last four weeks. A strange sort of illness 
hers appears to be. Not once has she stepped outside the grounds 
of Shadow Brook during the whole four weeks nor has any one 
stepped inside. All her friends have been kept in as complete 
ignorance of Tony Lyle’s whereabouts as he. 

Eleanor Ridgway, having been told that Antoinette planned to 
return to White Sulphur Springs with Connie Peyton, had not 
thought of inquiring further until a letter addressed to Miss Lyle 
at the Springs had been returned. Then she called Miss McGrath 
and learned the truth. 

“I thought it was time to tell somebody something,” explains 
McGrath, “because things can’t go on this way.” 


FitLEr—Is Mrs. Ridgway coming out? 

McGratu—she said she’d be out right away; so I’ve been ex- 
pecting her all day. I knew Mr. Lyle’d blame me if anything 
ae and Miss Lyle wouldn’t let me send him word of any 

ind. 


FITLER—When is Mr. Lyle coming back? 
McGratu—He’s due here to-day; the secretary called up from 
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his office to have one of the chauffeurs meet him at the station 
this afternoon. = 
FITLER—Well, Miss Lyle isn’t really dl, is she, Mary? 
McGratu—There’s something the matter with her, Mr. Fitler, 
whatever it is. She won’t come to her meals, and when she does 
‘come she just sits there and picks like a child that’d be half sick. 
There were two days last week that I don’t think she broke her 
fast once. 
FritLER—And you say she doesn’t go out at all? 
McGratH—She hardly ever comes out of her room, Mr. Fitler 
—(FITLER turns away slowly, with a troubled expression) except 
<. maybe once and a while in the afternoon she’ll take a walk down 
to the rose gardens and sit there, . . . I guess that’s where she is 
now. . . . And I went down there the other evening to try and 
coax her to come to her dinner; and I’m telling you the truth, 
Mr. Fitler, I could hear her crying before I saw her. (FITLER 
turns sharply and looks at her quizzically.) I don’t think I ever 
: heard anybody cry so hard in my life. So I wish you’d talk to 
; her, Mr. Fitler, if you get the chance while you’re here, and try 
“to find out what’s the matter with her, for she has me worried 
sick. And she gets into such tempers if you say anything to her, 
- that for peace sake you keep quiet. She has that poor French 
_ maid of hers nearly out of her mind. (She starts for the door.) 
FITLER—She’s probably out here by herself too much. 


When Antoinette comes from the garden a moment later she is 
seen to be greatly changed. “She is pale, and the cold, almost 
meditative blue of her dress seems to fit, or probably reflect, her 
personal tone. She is wearing a full-length coat of the same 
material as the dress, heavily trimmed with summer ermine.” 

A little irritably Antoinette gives such account of her move- 
ments since Gehring lost track of her as she is pleased to give. 
She has kept herself in seclusion, she says, because she is tired of 
seeing people. She is grateful for his interest, and conscious of his 
devoted love for her. But that she can feel any differently about 
it than she does she is at no pains to deny. 

Also Mary McGrath’s report that she eats little and is appar- 
ently ill are greatly exaggerated. That there is, as Gehring 
insists, something wrong with her she is willing to admit provision- 
ally. And yet what it is she does not herself know, and is there- 
fore quite unable to tell him. 


FiTLER—Haven’t you anything to say to me, Tony? 
Miss LyteE—What about? 
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FittEr—About the only thing that’s of any. interest to mies 


(She looks straight ahead, and he looks at her steadily, under his 
- brows.) I had rather expected that you would have, when you’d 
get back. re re 
Miss Lyte (in a level tone)—Yes, I have something to say to 
you about that, Gehring; perhaps that’s what I’ve been evading; 
for I don’t think it’ll be very agreeable news to you. (He re- 
mains very still.) But I hope you won’t mind too much. I sup- 


pose we’ve all got to hear certain bits of bad news in a lifetime. — . 


I heard one particularly bad bit when I got back. And it’s really 
more or less on account of that that I feel obliged to give you this 
news now. (She looks at him.) I heard that my father was 
thinking about getting married again; and, naturally, it was 
quite a shock to me. Not at first, particularly, because I simply 
dismissed it as an absurdity; but since then I’ve had time to 
think it over more reasonably, and I’m amazed that the proba- 
bility hadn’t occurred to me before. But somehow or another 
I’d never thought of my father in that connection. I don’t know 
_why I didn’t particularly —he’s a comparatively young man,— 
but I just didn’t. But, evidently, from what I hear, ke did; and 


has been thinking that way for some time. And, according to re- | 


port, he’s simply waiting now for me to think the same way about 
myself ;—so that he’ll be spared the necessity of putting a step- 
mother over me, I suppose. So we expect him back to-day, and 
he and I'll very likely discuss it; and I want to be able to tell him 
definitely not to wait; that I have no idea of getting married.— 
That’s the bit of disagreeable news that I have to give you, 
Gehring. (There is a pause.) 

FITLER—Well, you mean that you have no idea of getting mar- 
ried right away; (she shakes her head negatively) that’s what you 
mean, isn’t it, Tony? 

Miss LyLE—No, it isn’t; I mean that I have no idea of get- 
ting married at all. (He gets up, with a stunned expression, 
and, keeping his eyes on her, moves across nearer to her.) 

FITLER—You can’t mean that, Tony? 

Miss LyteE—That is exactly what I mean, Gehring. 

FITLER—But, my dear girl, everybody is waiting for the an- 
nouncement of our engagement. 

: Miss LyLtE—I know they are; that’s what my father’s waiting 
or, too. 

FITLER—Well, naturally, Tony, why shouldn’t he? 

Miss LyLE—But, we were never definitely engaged. 

FITLER—My dear, what difference does that make; we could 
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have been engaged long ago if you’d been willing; but, naturally, ~ 
people assumed that that would follow whenever you were ready. 

Miss Lyte (rising, with a touch of desperation, and moving 
towards the right)—I did myself; but I’ve changed my mind. 

FITLER (following her)—Well, what has made you change 
your mind, Tony? 

Miss LyLe (stopping at the right)—Many things. 

FITLER—Well, why don’t you tell me what they are? 

Miss Lyte—Because I don’t know what they are myself, 

FITLER—You must know what they are, Tony! 

Miss Lyte (raising her left hand to'silence him)—Listen, 
Gehring, it isn’t only my mind that’s changed, it’s everything 
about me. 

FITLER—Well, what has caused the change, Tony? There 
must be some reason for it. 

Miss LyreE—There is; but that reason is not enough in itself 
to have made the change that has come about in me. 


Gehring, still unsatisfied, is insistent upon a further explana- 
tion and gradually Antoinette tells him what she can. 

It is true, as she said, that she had not met any one in Europe 
who had been responsible for the change in her. But it is also 
true that she has met some one since she returned home. 

“T met him the day after I got back,” Antoinette confesses, 
‘and he was the first man that ever held me cheap.” 

Since that adventure she has come to know many things. 
Among others that she never had been in love before. She may 
have thought she loved Gehring, now she knows she did not even 
know the meaning of the word. 

“What did he do that you say he held you cheap?” demands 
Fitler. 

“He simply looked at me. And listened to my inane chatter. 
. . . He looked at me in a way that made me see myself through 
his eyes.” 

“But why should you regard his estimate of you as so im- 
portant?” 

“Because it was the true one!—the one that I’ve been gravi- 
tating toward myself for along time. The estimate of a sane and 
decent and worthy man.” 

No one of his arguments can change her fixed estimate of her 
own unworthiness. Nothing can alter her conviction that they, 
she and Gehring, can never be anything to each other. She is 
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- desperately sorry for him, for herself, for all of them. But there 
_ they are—and nothing can be done to change that. 
_ Gehring pleads earnestly for that other chance to which he feels 
entitled. Given that he is certain of his ability to make life take 
on a new hope for her, and give him back not only the self-respect 
that perfect devotion to a new ideal would inspire, but perfect 
happiness in the achievement as well. If she denies him now 
what is to become of him? He will probably drink himself to 
death! 


Miss LytE—It’s that quality in you, Gehring, that’s part of 
the hopelessness of all this. ~ 

FITLER (coming forward at the right)—I can’t help it, Tony; 
Iam whatIam. (Moving towards her.) One of those men that 
simply must have some woman to devote his life.to. And what 
woman could I devote my life to after you? - 

Miss LytE—You have no idea how funny that sounds to me. 

FITLER—That’s because you’re depreciating yourself, dear, (she 
shakes her head slowly from side to side) just as everybody does 
when he’s first in love. 

Miss LyLtE—I’'m simply not deceiving myself any longer. 

FITLER—Why, what have you done, Tony, that you should 
have such an idea? 

Miss Lyte (vehemenily)—I’ve done nothing at all! That’s 
precisely the point. With every advantage that a girl could pos- 
sibly have, I’ve done absolutely nothing. 

FiTLER—Well, what could you have done in your position? 

Miss Lyte (rising, and violently)—I could have been civil to 
people, at least; (she passes in front of him and continues towards 
the right) and I haven’t been. You should know that, if anybody 
should. 

FITLER (moving to the center of the room)—I haven’t minded 
that, Tony. 

Miss Lvte—Well, I should have minded it, for I knew better. 
(She turns and comes forward.) But I had a role to play. The 
Notorious Tony Lyle—that ridiculed every sincerity and thought 
it smart to say and do the meanest and most embarrassing thing 
to everybody on every occasion. 

FITLER—You haven’t done anything of the kind. 

Miss Lyte (raising her hand to him)—I know exactly what 
I’ve done, Gehring. (She moves down to the right.) You can’t 
tell me anything about it. (Ske comes to a stop and stands look- 
ing straight out. And there is a pause. He stands looking at 
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her.) T’ve been a law unto myself ever since I can remember; — 
and people have been stupid enough to put up with it,—and de- _ 
velop in me an arrogance of attitude, and sense of self-importance, 
that seems so cheap and ridiculous to me now (she moves across” 
towards the left again) that I want to run away somewhere, and 
hide myself for the rest of my life. 

_FrrLter—I can’t see that you’ve done very differently from any 
other girl in your set. 

Miss LYLE (passing below the bench and up towards the back 
of the room at the left)—Well, that set has become intolerable to 
me. (She turns at the back of the room and comes forward again, 
at the right of the bench.) I haven’t one single accomplishment. 

FiTLER—That isn’t true, Antoinette. 

Miss LyLE—Not a solitary one; for I’ve never done anything 
that required the slightest exertion or caused me the least incon- 
venience. 

FiTLER—You have many accomplishments. 

Miss Lyre—Well, tell me what they are. 

FITLER—I can’t enumerate them offhand. 

Miss LyLE (turning away, and moving forward to the lower 
corner of the bench)—Because they’re not there to enumerate.— 
I can sputter a few French phrases, and I’ve read the latest dirty 
novel; and that’s the extent of my accomplishments. (She sits 
on the bench and taps her foot on the floor. Suddenly she turns 
and looks at him.) I’ve never even been to school; did you know 
that? For I refused to go; and when instructors were brought 
here they refused to stay; because I laughed at the idea of cor- 
rection or discipline of any kind. (She turns away again, and 
makes a little sound of bitter amusement.) I don’t believe I could 
add up a single column of figures, and do it correctly. 

Fitter—A girl in your position has no particular need of ac- 
complishments of that kind. 

Miss Lyte (turning to him with a touch of anguish)—It isn’t 
the lack of accomplishment that I’m deploring; it’s the lack of 
the quality in me—that goes into the making of accomplishment. 
—TI seem to have absolutely nothing— (she looks away out, search- 
ingly) but the ability to see that nothingness. I suppose that’s 
rather an unfortunate ability in a girl situated and brought up as 
T’ve been; for sooner or later it’s bound to bring her face to face 
with herself. 

Fitter (turning away, and half-sitting on the arm of the center 
chair)—I don’t think you’d have come to any such conclusion if 
you hadn’t met this man. 
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= Miss Lyte—Oh, yes, I would; this has been growing on me fer a 
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a long time. I think it began rather definitely about three years 


ago, when a girl had to come out here from my father’s office 


to go over some things with me in my mother’s estate——I remem- — 
ber it was about three o’clock in the afternoon when she came, 


and I wasn’t up yet. I had danced till nearly six that morning, — 


and I was dead. So I had them send her upstairs. And when 
she came into my room—and I listened to her for a while—L 


found myself thinking—what a nice girl she was—so clear and 


intelligent. And I thought she’d probably been up since seven in 
the morning,—going over my undistributed income. (She gives a 
hard little laugh.) And it appealed to my sense of humor. And 
I got the impression that it appealed to hers. I felt so messy, and 
stupid, and common, by comparison. And that’s exactly the way 
I felt when this man looked at me here a month ago. (FITLER 
is annoyed.) I was a product that he didn’t approve. A kind of 
—social curiosity, that he didn’t quite think should be publicly 
exhibited. 

FiTLER—He probably didn’t think anything of the kind. 

Miss LyLe—It was in his eyes; I could see it. I resented it 
terribly at first, of course; I’d been accustomed to a different atti- 
tude from men. But after I’d listened to him at dinner, and then 
afterwards, the few times he was here, I found myself thinking, 
why not?—Why shouldn’t he regard me in that way? 

FITLER (rising impatiently)—You might feel very different 
about him and his impressions if you knew him better. 

Miss Lyte—I wouldn’t, feel different about my own. 


Still Gehring pleads for another chance, and still Antoinette 
stands firm. That he will give her his word does not interest her. 
Whenever has his word amounted to anything? That he will try 


to be different she admits as likely, but he has been drinking and 


idling ever since she has known him, and that is indicative of 
their kind. 

“Listen, Gehring—eleven out of the fourteen girls that came 
out the year I came out have been married since and divorced. 
And some of them married again and divorced. . . . I can’t af- 
ford the risk. . . . I will not become one of those caricatures of 
women that I am running into all over the world. Disillusioned 
and divorced, and married and divorced again—like a lot of hor- 
rible monkeys. My life is sufficiently ridiculous, without making 
it any more so.” 

Nor is Eleanor Ridgway, who passes. Gehring in the hall as he 
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is leaving, any more successful in trying to extract reasonable — 
explanations from Antoinette. Gehring, she reports, looks a good 
deal like a dead man to her, and she thinks that demands at least 
some explaining. She is really alarmed for Gehring. 

Antoinette has done nothing to the young man, she insists. 
Nothing more than to tell him that any idea of a marriage be- 
tween them is quite out of the question. That may be, as Eleanor 
fears, the finish of Gehring, Antoinette agrees, but it also may 
be the finish of her. There is nothing that Antoinette can do 
about it. 

“Gehring Fitler and I are the only ones who could do anything 
in this case and we haven’t done it. And now we’ve got to face 
the result.” 

“What is it, Tony? Things are never nearly so hopeless after 
they have been talked over with some one, and I think you ought 
to be able to talk it over with me. What is it, dear?” 


Miss LyteE—I’m simply what you call—in love, I suppose. 
And it’s done something to me. It’s given me an entirely differ- 
ent point of view—about myself, and my life; and the lives of 
everybody that’s made up my life. It’s sort of crystallized—and 
clarified—everything. (She makes a little sound of bitter amuse- 
ment.) ‘That must sound rather ironic to you, Eleanor. 

Mrs. Ripcway—lIt doesn’t at all, my dear. 

Miss Lyte—After all the fun I’ve made of people who were 
in love. And of you, particularly. 

Mrs. Ripcway—You simply didn’t understand it then, Tony. 

Miss LytE—I do now. And I understand how you were able 
to go through all you did. I believe you said something about 
that—that day you two were out here. 

Mrs. Rripcway—I don’t remember, dear. 

Miss Lyte—Something about it simply being a question with 
me of meeting the man. 

Mrs. Ripcway—I knew that’s all it was, Tony. 

Miss Lyte—Well,—I’ve met him, Eleanor; and I agree with 
you. (There is a shrewd pause, during which Mrs. Ripcway 
thinks narrowly; then looks directly at Miss LYLE.) 

Mrs. Rmeway (in a level tone)—Who is it, Tony,—Spencer 
Train? (Miss Lyte is very still. Then she turns her head slowly 
and meets Mrs. Ripcway’s eyes. She inclines her head.) 

Miss LytE—Yes—that’s who it is. (Her eyes travel down and 
along the floor.) I suppose women don’t usually mention names 
in cases of unrequited love,—but I don’t mind your knowing it. 
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I’ve set him up as a kind of standard, Eleanor; and the men of 
- my acquaintance have suffered so horribly by comparison that — 


the thought of marrying any one of them is simply beyond my — <4 


powers of imagination. _ ee 
Mrs. RiwcwAyv—Have you seen him at all lately? 
- Miss LyteE—Where would I see him? 

Mrs. Rmcway—lI thought he might have called you up or 
something. — 

Miss LyteE—He doesn’t want to see me, Eleanor. 

Mrs. Rrpcway (coming forward at the right)—You don’t know — 
whether he does or not. 

Miss Lyte—The eyes of love are keen, my dear. 

Mrs, Ripcway—Mr. Train might be very much interested in 
you if he knew you better. 

Miss LytE—Why should he be, Eleanor? 

Mrs. Ripcway—Because you have many qualities that are 
worthy of his interest. (Miss LYLE makes a movement of dep- 
recation.) But he certainly can’t know about them, Antoinette, 
if you sit out here brooding like a recluse, and refusing to let 
anybody know that you’re even out here. 

Miss LytE—I haven’t been brooding, I’ve been thinking. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Well, whatever you’ve been doing, it’s been 
very bad for you (she moves forward, down to the right) for 
you’ve no idea how you look. I got a positive shock when I saw 
you. And if I’d known about it before, you may be sure I’d 
have done something. 

Miss LyLtE—Well, you mustn’t throw me at Mr. Train, either, 
Eleanor, now that you do know about it— 

Mrs. Ripcway—lI can’t throw you at him— 

Miss LyLeE—I won’t allow it. 

Mrs. Ripcway—He isn’t here. (Miss Lyte becomes suddenly 
still.) 

Miss Lyt—E—Where is he? 

Mrs. Rmpc¢way—He’s in Mexico on business; he won’t be back 
before the middle of September. (Miss Lyte gets up wearily, 
and moves away. Mrs. Ripcway goes to her.) But, as soon as 
he comes back, Tony, we’ve got to do something in the way of 
meeting him. 

Miss Lyte—To what end, Eleanor? 

Mrs. RmGway—Why, to interest him, of course. 

Miss LyrtE—So that he’d ask me to marry him, I suppose. 

Mrs. Ripcway—Well, why not, Tony? 

Miss LytE—Because it wouldn’t be fair, Eleanor. (Mrs. 
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Ripeway is annoyed.) Mr. Train is a good man; and what have 
T left to give him? . i: 

Mrs, Ripcway—Why, you have yourself, Tony. (Miss Lyte 
makes a sound of vast amusement.) 

Miss LYLE (moving back to the center chair)—After all the 
rest, I suppose? 

Mrs. Ripcway—Why, what do you mean, Antoinette? 

Miss LyLe (speaking low and direct)—After Lennie Rooks— 
that I lived with for four months at San Sebastian the summer 
before last. And Harvey Price—that I separated from his wife, 
and paid her a hundred thousand dollars to keep my name out of 
it. And the string of others that I’ve taken and used when I’ve 
wanted them, and then flung them aside—when I didn’t want 
them any longer. ‘ 

Mrs. Ripcway (aghast)—I won’t believe a word you're say- 
ing, Antoinette! 

Miss Lyte—It’s the truth—whether you believe it or not! 

Mrs. Ripcwayv—Yowu’re simply lovesick, Tony, and you're ex- 
aggerating things. 

Miss LytE—Maybe I am; but that hasn’t prevented me from 
thinking clearly. And one of the things that I’ve been thinking 
is—that we can only do—what we are ready to do. 


Robert Lyle, home from his latest South American pilgrimage, 
bursts in upon them. He is a breezy, confident, enthusiastic sort 
of person and he seems genuinely pleased at being with his daugh- 
ter again. But he, too, is seriously exercised at Antoinette’s ap- 
pearance. Surely something is wrong with her. Probably lack 
of exercise. If not that, lack of interest. She should open the 
seashore place. She should go somewhere, do something, to lift 
her out of the depression that has evidently settled upon her. 

Now Mrs. Ridgway has gone on to visit her mother and Antoi- 
nette and her father are alone. There is the natural exchange of 
news regarding their respective trips, the confession of Antoinette 
that she could not stand traveling with the Farnsworths, and, 
finally, with some urging on his daughter’s part, the confession 
of Mr. Lyle that it is true, as she has heard, that he has given 
some little thought to martying again. Still, he points out, “‘it is 
rather a long way between thinking about a thing and actually 
doing it.” 

The thought of marrying has occurred to him, just as it has 
occurred to many others—just as it has occurred no doubt to 
Antoinette herself. But he has no intention of making any such 
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- move until after she is herself married. Then, peo if as 
finds existence too lonesome— = 
_ But Antoinette has no intention of marrying, she tells him. 
She is particularly anxious that he should not wait for her. No, 
she has had no misunderstanding with Gehring Fitler. Even if 
she should marry, it would not be Gehring. She neither loves 
_ Gehring nor respects him very much. And she has been frank 
enough to tell him so. 
. Now that Gehring understands, pouliones Antoinette, and she 
has, even belatedly, come to realize how she has been standing 
in the way of her father’s possible happiness—just because he did 
not want to bring a stepmother into their home—she is eager that 
he should go ahead with his plans. 

But Mr. Lyle is not sure that he wants to marry again. He 
has been content. True, they have not seen any too much of 
each other, he and his daughter, but that has been largely his 
fault. He has travelled too much. 

Antoinette will not accept this explanation. Their separations 
have been largely due to her own selfishness, she insists. She 
could have been more with her father, if she had wanted to. But 
she has consulted her own pleasures. She did not think about 
that, just as she did not think about his ever wanting to marry 
again. Now she is not only reconciled to the thought of yielding 
the scepter, but eager that he should first of all consider his 
own happiness. 


Mr. Lyte (smiling as he slips down beside her on the divan)— 
Youre such a sudden old lady. 

Miss LyLtE—I suppose that’s the way one grows old,—very 
suddenly. 

Mr. Lyte (taking her hand, leaning his cheek against hers, 
and putting his right arm around her shoulders)—Well, can’t we 
spend our declining years together, darling? Just you and I, 
sitting here in the sunset of life, talking about old times. (He 
kisses her, looks at her, and laughs.) 

Miss LyrE—I don’t like the prospect, Father. 

Mr. Lyte—But, if I am satisfied. 

Miss Lyre—But, you’re not. 

Mr. LyLe—I am with you. 

Miss LytE—But, I may not always be here. 

Mr. LytE—Where will you be? 

Miss LYLE (wistfully)—Oh,—a thousand places. 

Mr. LyLt—E—You know what I think, Tony?—I think you’re in 
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love. (He pats her hand and rises.) Yes, sit, by George, if I~ 
don’t. I think you like Gehring a great deal more than you think - 
you do. (She looks out and away.) And he’s been your beau 
for a long time. And when you don’t see him coming around 
any more, you're going to miss him. Now, you see if you don’t. 
Blessings brighten as they take their flight, you know, Tony. 
And that beau thing is a habit that it isn’t so easy to get out of. 
(He turns and strolls towards her again.) Yes, sir, ll bet you 
two'll have it all made up again before the month is out. You'll 
never be able to keep Gehring away from here; remember what 
I’m telling you. And after you’ve seen him a few times, you 
won’t want to keep him away. (He leans over ana pats her 
hands.) Now, you see if I’m not right. (He turns towards the 
left again.) I know a little something about that business. 
Only, in the meantime, we'll have to see what we can do about 
finding you another beau—(he turns and looks at her, with a 
twinkle in his eye) unless you want to let me be your beau. 
(She doesn’t smile; and he moves towards her.) Ive had a lot 
of experience. And I can start in rather impressively, too; for 
I brought you something ver-ry nice from Buenos Aires. (He 
plays a little tattoo on her hands again.) I have it out here in 
my satchel. I’ll go right now and get it for you. And when you 
see it, you'll be sorry you ever had any other beau. (He dashes 
out of sight. She breaks suddenly and weeps bitterly. The tele- 
phone bell rings out at the left. She straightens up and tries to 
look composed. Epwarps’ voice can be indistinctly heard on the 
telephone.) 

Epwarps—Hello— Why, no, she isn’t; I’m sorry; she left here 
a few minutes ago.—I’m sorry, I don’t—Well, will you wait just 
one moment, please; I’ll ask her cousin, Miss Lyle; she may 
know.—Not at all. Just wait one moment. (There is a slight 
pause, then Epwarps appears in the left door.) There’s a gen- 
tleman on the telephone, Miss Lyle, that would like to speak to 
Mrs. Ridgway. 

Miss LyrE—Mrs. Ridgway has gone. 

Epwarps—Yes, Miss, I told him that, and he asked me if I 
knew where he might get in touch with her right away; he says » 
it’s. very important. 

Miss Lyte—Who is it, Mr. Ridgway? 

Epwarps—No, Miss, it’s a gentleman calling from the Bache- 
lors’ Club. 

Miss Lyte (rising) —Hang up out there, Edwards. (She goes 
up and across at the back, to the telephone.) 
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~ EDWARDS (witnaremies S88, Miss. : ih 
- Miss Lyte (at the telephone)—Hello— No, t this i is Mrs. Ridg- 
way’s cousin, Miss Lyle— Oh, how do you do, Mr. Sloane. —Why, 
I’m sorry, Mr. Sloane, she just left here about ten minutes ago.— 
Yes, she said she was going over to her mother’s place.—Yes, it’s 
Beechwood, three, four, eight. But, I don’t think she’s reached 
there yet, Mr. Sloane; she’s only been gone from here a few 
minutes.—Yes, it’s too bad. But, she'll probably stop back 
‘here again on “her way into town, so if you want to leave any 
message, in case you don’t get in touch with her.—Yes, I shall, 
Mr. Sloane.—What sort of an accident, Mr. Sloane; anything 
serious?—Oh, my God, how dreadful—I hope it isn’t anybody J 
know—(She listens acutely, then suddenly utters a short, breath- 
less moan and sinks upon the telephone table, dropping the tele- 
phone and receiver from her hands. The receiver falls clear of 
the table and swings back and forth. After a black moment, she 
drags herself into a standing position.) Oh, my God—(She stag- 
gers uncertainly and slowly backwards from the telephone, look- 
ing at it curiously, and reaching out blindly with her right hand, 
for support. As she nears the center chair, she turns slowly 
and looks straight out, hollow-eyed.) Ah, Gehring, you poor 
boy—(She moves a step or two forward, then lifts her left hand 
towards the door and says faintly) Father—(She falls in a dead 
faint. The telephone receiver swings back and forth.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


About the middle of September, Antoinette’s condition having 
steadily grown worse, Mr. Lyle has called in Dr. Loebell, a spe- 
cialist in mental diseases, to consult with Dr. Huntington, the 
Lyle family physician. 

Dr. Loebell has just come from Antoinette’s room and in the 
library is making his report to Mr. Lyle. There are certain pre- 
scriptions he would like to have filled, and certain minor changes 
he would like to see made in the general attitude of the nurses 
and the family toward Antoinette. 

The specialist finds the case extremely interesting, and, in one 
particular at least, rather encouraging. Antoinette can still 
laugh. In the quite long talk he has just had with her she had 
broken into a peal of laughter that was healthy and indicative. 


Mr. Lyte—What was she laughing about, Doctor? (LoEBELL 
makes a gesture of significance.) 
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LorBeLtt—That’s a very important point, Mr. Lyle,—very im-~ 
portant indeed. If I could be sure of that, I think I could be 
sure of a great many other points in the case. But there’s a fac- 
tor of feminine reservation there; and your daughter is very 
rcigs She let me know only as much as she wished me to 

now. 

HuntTINcGTON—I daresay you were able to discover certain 
things for yourself, though, weren’t you, Doctor? 

-LoEBELL—Oh, yes, yes—experience counts for something, I 
suppose. . 

Mr. LytE—Have you had similar cases to this one in your 
experience, Doctor? 

LoEBELL—I have had about five, I should say, Mr. Lyle, in my 
time. Not recently; but years ago they were not at all uncom- 
mon—especially among women. They used to be known in those 
days as cases of repining,—lack of the will to live. But they’ve 
become rather rare these late years; due, I have no doubt, to the 
many compensating factors in modern life—people are not apt to 
take any one experience too seriously nowadays. But, they do 
occur occasionally. 

Mr. Lyite—Is there any way of accounting for them, Doctor? 

LoEBELL—Yes, there are a great many ways, Mr. Lyle; but, 
unfortunately, they lead us into considerations of psychology; and 
the medical profession has probably thought it wiser to avoid 
those considerations. But, nevertheless, we are being constantly 
confronted with them. I daresay you’ve encountered something 
of the kind from time to time in your practice, haven’t you, 
Doctor? 

HuntTINcGTOoN—Yes, indeed I have, Doctor— 

LoEBELL— Yes. 

HuNTINGTON—Many times. 

LoEBELL—I’m sure of it. 

HuntiIncTton—It’s rather disquieting, too, (LOEBELL makes a 
little sound of amusement) to an orthodox medical practitioner. 

LoEBELL—Yes, very disquieting, indeed. We've probably 
been hugging certain of our present theories too closely. 

HuntTINcTON—I’m afraid so, Doctor. 

Lorpett—yYes, I’m afraid we have. Particularly, the theory 
that the physical condition is simply the chorus of its atoms. 

Huntincton—Yes, I think we’ve been holding that one much 
too closely. 

Lorgett—Much too closely, I agree with you. I think we need 
hardly go beyond the present case for a contradiction of it. 
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HuntiIncToN—I was just thinking that myself. aS 
Mr. Lyte—You mean that my daughter’s physical condition — 
seems pretty good, Doctor? 


LorBeLt—Surprisingly good, Mr. Lyle. In fact, in that respect i 


I can’t do any more than confirm the diagnosis of Doctor Hun- — 
tington here. 

Mr. Lyte—How do you account for these sinking spells she’s s 
been having, Doctor? . 
~ LorBELt—Well, I think they can be accounted for very largely 
on the basis of malnutrition, Mr. Lyle; I understand that she 
eats practically nothing. 

Mr. LytE—Nothing at all. > 

LoEBELL—Well—that—with certain emotional reaction, would 
very easily bring about a condition of that kind. But, in my 
opinion, it is chiefly with that emotional reaction that we have 
to deal—to discover the cause of it. Because it is my conviction, 
Mr. Lyle, that your daughter is simply—lovesick. (Mr. LYLE 
keeps his eyes on him steadily; and there is a shrewd pause. 
HunTINGTON shifts his eyes from LoEBELL fo Mr. Lyte.) I 
asked her very bluntly if she were in love; and that was when 
she laughed. But she laughed a bit too long, I thought; and I 
got the impression that the laughter was something in the nature 
of a disguised reaction—that I had put my finger on the point. 
(Mr. LYLE smiles wryly, and with a glance at HUNTINGTON, 
moves towards the back of the room, where he turns and starts 
forward again.) So I am going to ask you, Mr. Lyle, if you can 
be of any assistance to us in this case. 

Mr. LyL—E—How do you mean, Doctor? 

LoEBELL—I mean in the matter of information; for I’m con- 
vinced that there’s a man here. 


Mr. Lyle admits that there is a man, though he has never met 
him. And this man, by all reports, is most desirable, though 
that fact does not appear to have influenced Antoinette at all, 

“except as a sort of standard of comparison for the other men of 
her acquaintance.” 

“That’s the most unfortunate part of it,” continues Mr. Lyle; 
“for the result of the comparison is the fixed idea in her mind 
that she’s unworthy of this man’s attention—or of anybody’s 
attention, for that matter.” 


It’s part of the idealism of feminine love,” ventures Dr. 
Loebell. 


— 
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Nor is Antoinette’s reaction either uncommon or at all extreme, 
according to the specialist. The fact that because of it she 
promptly broke her engagement to the young man to whom she ~ 
had been engaged for three years, and that he had gone straight 
to the Bachelors’ Club after leaving her and shot himself, un- 
doubtedly has affected Antoinette deeply: certainly she was in 
‘no condition for so severe a shock. 

Now, Dr. Loebell is convinced, there is but one thing to do. 
They must send for the man. 

Mr. Lyle, fortunately, has already done so. Train is just 
back from Mexico, having arrived the night before, and Eleanor 
Ridgway is to bring him to Shadow Brook as soon as she can get 
in touch with him, which will probably be some time during the 
day. ‘ 

As for the results that may reasonably be expected to follow 
this meeting Dr. Loebell is hopeful but none too sanguine. 

“You don’t think I’ve possibly let it go too long?” anxiously 
inquires Mr. Lyle. : 

“Well, of course, that remains to be seen. I have seen patients 
that were worse get better, and patients that were better, get 
worse. However, I would suggest that when this man comes 
here, your daughter does not see him alone—for the first time, at 
_least. I think it would be better if some one else were present, 
yourself, or your niece, or some other member of the family.” 

“T see.” 

“Because I don’t think your daughter is quite in the condition 
at the present time to withstand any very serious emotional 
reaction.” 

It is the specialist’s idea, too, that Mr. Lyle should meet Train, 
when he comes, and quite freely explain the situation to him. 
“Tt seems to me that it would be better to present the situation 
on the basis of a romantic attachment rather than a medical 
necessity,” he explains. 

In taking his departure Dr. Loebell again seeks, with profes- 
sional optimism, to strengthen the hope of a cure. He remembers 
that in a similar case he was called to attend a young lady who 
had quarreled with her fiancé and immediately fallen into a seri- 
ous decline. She was in a dying condition, but four days after 
the young man was brought back to her she was well enough to 
elope with him. ; 

Eleanor Ridgway and Spencer Train have been waiting until 
the doctors have left. Now they are shown in and are anxious to 
know Antoinette’s condition and what they can do to help. 
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Mr. Lyle is apologetic for having had to send for Mr. Train, but 
Mr. Train is not only glad that he was sent for, but is most eager 
to do anything he can to be of assistance. Mrs. Ridgway has told 
him something of Antoinette’s condition and of the part he un- 
knowingly has played in it. 

“Dr. Loebell assures me that there are factors of feminine 
psychology in the case,” explains Mr. Lyle, “that are quite 
beyond his reach. He says that my daughter has evidently been 
impressed, in a rather extreme degree, by some man: and while 
she has never discussed anything of the kind with me, she appears 
to have done so with my niece, Mrs. Ridgway; and she tells me, 
Mr. Train, that you are that man. (There is a second’s still- 
ness.) As a matter of fact, she told me this some time ago, and 
suggested that I write you,—or allow her to do so; but, as I 
say, the whole thing seemed so vague and incredible to me, that I 
didn’t think it quite fair to annoy you with it. But, when she 
told me you were coming back, I thought at least it wouldn’t do 
any harm to ask you to come out. And Professor Loebell here 
to-day seemed to think that that was really the only thing that 
could be done.” 

“In what way does he suggest that I can be of assistance, Mr. 
Lyle?” 

“In the way of—mental stimulation, I think.” Mr. Lyle 
smiles pathetically, and a little helplessly, at his inability to ex- 
plain further. “At least that is what I gathered from the way 
he talked. He says that that is what he has been obliged to 
do in other cases of the kind, and the results have usually jus- 
tified it—But,—for some reason or other, Mr. Train,—at least, 
so Mrs. Ridgway tells me,—my daughter has the impression 
that you don’t want to meet her—that you didn’t like her when 
you met her here last summer.” 

Mr. Train is very sorry that Miss Lyle should feel as she does 
and quite at a loss to understand. He has met her but a few 
times, does not know her well at all and has never been con- 
scious that either of them had ever created any sort of definite 
impression upon the other. Certainly he has not been attracted 
to Antoinette by considerations of her social position, he replies 
to Mr. Lyle’s queries, nor would he have been influenced by that 
or any similar considerations if he had been so attracted. 


TRAIN—Your daughter and I have been derived from such very 
different settings, Mr. Lyle, that I’m afraid nothing very satisfac- 
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tory could come of an interest in each other. (He looks at Mr.~ 
LYLE; and Mr. Lyte holds his eye for a second and smiles.) 

Mr. LyteE—You mean that you wouldn’t care to allow your- 
self to become interested? 

Train—It would involve a risk—that I shouldn’t care to take 
—unnecessarily. 

Mr. Lyte—In what way, Mr. Train? 

_Trarn—Our points of view are too dissimilar—particularly, 
our points of view in the matter of any ultimate relationship. 

Mr. Lyte—Do you feel that you know my daughter well 
enough to be sure of that? 

TRaInN—I’ve heard something of an expression of her views on 
the subject. 

Mr. Lyr—E—On the subject of marriage, you mean? 

TRAIN (with a shade of apology)—Yes. And I’m afraid we 
were very far from agreement. I think probably that may have 
been the reason she thought I didn’t like her; she may have 
sensed something of that lack of agreement. 

Mr. Lyte—But, don’t you think, Mr. Train, that many of 
these young people simply wish to give an impression of extreme 
sophistication? 

Trarin—I have no doubt that that is so, in a great many in- 
stances; but you'll pardon me, Mr. Lyle, if I say that I do noé 
think it applies in the present one. (MR. Lyte tilts his head, and 
looks at him curiously.) 

Mr. Lyte—Why not, Mr. Train? 

Train—Because I think the kind of life that girls in your 
daughter’s set are permitted to live rather tends to make that 
sophistication very real. 


What he has believed of others in her set Train has come to be- 
lieve of Antoinette through what he has heard of her and read 
of her activities in the society columns. Much of it no doubt 
has been idle and often untrue gossip. But all of it does imply 
an idea of personal liberty that is frightening to him, though, nat- 
urally, he does not wish to suggest that he is considering himself 
too much in the matter. 

“But, as I say,” he concludes, “I scarcely know your daugh- 
ter—I didn’t flatter myself that she even remembered me.” 

“Ves, she seems to have remembered you very well, Mr. Train. 
I think you must have come into her life at a particular psycho- 
logical time. I’ve heard her say several times during the past 
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- live too intensively; and it’s exhausted her life interest. (Turn- 
ing towards the back of the room.) It’s a great mistake; for it 


they are confronted with something like this—something that we 
cannot buy for them. (He shakes his head ruefully.) Life has a 
strange way, Mr. Train, of stepping in and punishing us for 
our idolatries— We through them, and they through us; and so 
it goes—on out and around the world, I suppose,—until the 
balance is adjusted.” 

As he is talking, one of the doors at back opens noiselessly, 
“and the wraith of Miss Lyle, in a pale velvet negligee, leans 
helplessly against the door jamb. She has the little book in her 
hand that she was reading the day she met Train. There is a 
physical stillness, broken suddenly by Antoinette’s greeting.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Train?” 

The men turn to greet her. Deeply concerned at her appear- 
ance Mr. Lyle rushes to his daughter’s support and would urge 
her back to her room. But Antoinette has eluded the nurse and 
has no intention of returning until she has talked with Mr. Train. 

They help her into a chair, and hover a little anxiously and 
helplessly over her. Antoinette, however, is quite composed, 
though plainly laboring under an emotional strain. 

It seems an age, she confesses significantly, since she has seen 
Mr. Train. She has been waiting for the middle of September. 
Eleanor Ridgway had told her he was coming then. Probably 
Eleanor has told him many things, too, about her being ill. And 
her father? He, too, has been telling Mr. Train things. They 
are all very, very subtle! But she has developed the cunning of 
the invalid, and she knows—many things. 

“Tt’s a lost cause, I’m afraid,” she smiles. 

“You mustn’t say that, my dear,” protests Mr. Lyle. 

“Yes, the bridegroom has tarried too long—in Mexico—even 
if he were interested—which I’m sure he isn’t.” 

“I wish I could make you understand how interested I am, 
Miss Lyle.” 

“That’s very chivalrous of you, Mr. Train, but how could you 
be? It would be against the logic of things. And that is one 
appreciation I have developed in these last few months.” She 
shakes her head wisely. 

“What, Tony dear?” 
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leaves them absolutely nothing in the way of resource, when — 


weeks that life had played out with her. And I blame myself 
very largely for that, Mr. Train; she’s probably been allowed to 
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“BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM” 


Miss Lyle: “It’s a lost cause, I’m afraid. The bridegroom has 
tarried too long—in Mexico—even if he were interested—which I’m 
sure he isn’t.” 


(John Marston, Judith Anderson and Thurston Hall) 
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“The stark beauty of the fact. I haven’t an illusion left,— 
even about myself. And what is there after that?—For one only 
comes to that, I suppose, by way of one heartbreak or another.” 

Now she has sent her father away and insisted that she be 
permitted to say what she has to say to Mr. Train alone. It 
tires her to see him standing. She would have him sit near her. 
He draws up a stool and sits facing her. 

Mr. Lyle is reluctant to leave them; fearful lest Antoinette 
will tire herself; pleading with anxious eyes that Spencer Train 
will understand all that he may hear. Assured by Antoinette 
that she is quite as comfortable as she possibly could be in her 
room, he kisses his daughter’s hair tenderly and is gone. 

“I hope they haven’t been appealing to your chivalry here,” 
she says to Train, when they are alone. 

“No, they haven’t been, Miss Lyle.” 
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Miss Lyte—It occurred to me that they might be; and I 
didn’t know how sentimental you were. I didn’t want this affair 
to be made to appear in any way a tragedy of yours. 

TraIn—It’s quite tragedy enough for me, Miss Lyle, to see 
you so ill. 

Miss LyLteE—I’m sorry if it depresses you. But I’m really not 
so ill as I am—life-wearied. And no wonder, after all the mad- 
ness of the past ten years. It exhausts me even to think of it. 
For it seemed that the days weren’t long enough for all the 
frenzy that I wanted to crowd into them. And there was nobody 
to restrain me. And this is the result. 

TraIn—I don’t think you should blame yourself entirely for 
the result. 

Miss Lyrtze—I don’t, entirely— 

‘TRaiIn—Considering what you say, I mean. 

Miss LytE—No,—up to a certain point, I daresay I was the 
victim of circumstances. But, after that I knew better. I’ve 
known better for several years. And yet it was during those 
years that I was particularly unrestrained. The recklessness of 
despair, probably. For something in my nature told me that I 
had blundered fatally; and that some day I would realize it. 
And I did. I realized it—the day I met you, Mr. Train. You 
seemed to symbolize something for me that in my madness I’d 
lost sight of. It was very curious. And as I’ve thought it over 
during these past few months, I’ve concluded that you were the 
first man that ever appealed to the maternal in me. For as I 
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~ watched you that first day—you were a strange mingling of the 


man and the little boy. One moment I saw only the man,—who . 


attracted me; and immediately I decided upon my usual cam- 
paign—that had been so successful with many a man before you. 
—And then I’d see the little boy. And it suggested what a little 
boy of yours might look like. And that did something to me— 
A kind of casting out of the seven devils, I suppose. For at that 
point I decided to withdraw—in favor of a woman who could go 
to you—as a woman should go to her husband. I said to my- 
self, “This man deserves a better fate. And that—little boy of 
his—deserves a better mother.” (Train reaches slowly and 
takes one of her hands; and bows his head.) You see, I can 
be very impersonal with you, Mr. Train; for, as I told you, I 
knew from the first,—that my cause was lost. 

Train—You make me feel very unworthy, Miss Lyle. 

Miss LytE—But you’re not, I’m sure. And I realize that my 
telling you these things imposes upon you something of a rather 
solemn responsibility. For, after all, it may be that J am more 
or less the victim of the idealism with which I have invested you: 


so you must maintain my cause. (TRAIN raises his head and 


looks into her eyes.) 


Train—I think I could maintain it better with your honesty. 


to help me. 

Miss Lyte (with a regretful smile)—Too late for that, my 
dear Mr. Train. Besides, it wouldn’t be just. My lamp was not 
trimmed and burning when the cry was raised; and so I mustn’t 
whine—if I am not permitted to go in—to the marriage supper. 

Train—What can I say to you, my dear girl— : 

Miss Lyt—E—There’s nothing to be said; and you mustn’t re- 
proach yourself. You couldn’t be expected to know that I was 
capable of this; I didn’t know it myself. And by the time I did 
know .it,—it was too late. And, after all, perhaps it’s unim- 
. portant. 

‘TRAIN (rising)—I’m afraid it'll be very important to me. 

Miss LyLE—No, I told you that this must not be in any way 
a tragedy for you. 

TRAIN (looking toward the back of the room)—I’ve had my 
part init. (He moves up to the window and stands looking out.) 

Miss LyLtE—The better part it was, though, Mr. Train,—re- 
member that. And as for me—(she fixes her eyes beyond time) 
I’ve grown so old these past few months,that already I find 
myself looking back on this,—as though it happened to some 
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other girl—I knew when I was young. (There is a silence, during 


which TRAIN moves slowly across towards the left, above the 
Stes But, I’m indebted to you for a new experience, Mr. 
rain, 

Trarn—What is that, Miss Lyle? 

Miss LytE—You’ve made me sentimental. 

TRAIN (moving forward at the left of the table)—Have I? 

Miss Lyte—Yes.—I’ve had an unconquerable desire, these 
past few weeks, to see you once again—exactly as I saw you 
that first day I met you—when I said you looked like a bride- 
groom. 

TRAIN—Yes, I remember. 

Miss Lyt—E—You had a dark coat on; and a white rose—that 
Eleanor had given you down in*the garden. 

TRAIN—This is the coat. 

Miss LyLe (smiling wanly)—And I have the rose. 

TRAIN—Have you, really? 

Miss LYLE (opening the little book in her hand)—Yes, you 
remember you pressed it for me in this book here. 

TRAIN (reaching for the book)—Oh, yes, I remember. 

Miss LytE—I brought it down with me. 

TRAIN (lifting the pressed flower carefully out of the book)— 
It’s kept very well, hasn’t it? 

Miss Lyte—You see how sentimental I’ve become. (TRAIN 
tries to smile, and puts the book down on the table.) But a 
friend of mine told me that if I were to see you again, I should 
be disillusioned—that you’d suffer from—familiarity. And while 
I don’t want to be disillusioned, so far as you are concerned, my 
love of the fact is even greaten than my fear of that disillusion- 
ment. So I’m going to ask you to put that rose in your coat 
again. 

a ae afraid I can’t, Miss Lyle; it’ll break. 

Miss Lyte—Then, just fold it—against your coat. I want 
to see if you really are the bridegroom I remember; for I feel 
somewhat better prepared to meet him now. (TRAIN Jifts 
the flower slowly to his lapel, and looks at her tenderly. She 
beholds the bridegroom again; and, raising her hand haltingly, in 
a gesture of unbearable sorrow, droops heavily across the arm of 
the chair, weeping bitterly. Train puts the rose on to the table 
and steps to her side, kneeling on one knee.) 

Tratin—Miss Lyle—you mustn’t cry—Miss Lyle, you mustn’t 
cry that way. (She gradually stops, from weakness.) Antoinette 
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os —(she hears him say her name; then raises herself slowly ian 
looks at him. He takes her in his arms) don’t cry. (She weakly — 


lifts her right hand and smooths his hair.) 
Miss Lyte (sinking slowly back into the chair)—My Beloved. 


There is a note of alarm in Train’s voice as he calls to Antoi- 
nette and she does not respond. He puts her gently back in the 
chair and summons the nurse. Miss Lyle has fainted, he thinks. 
The nurse quickly takes Antoinette’s pulse. The look of con- 
cern deepens upon her face. 

“To you think I’d better carry her upstairs?” Train asks. 

“T think so, yes, if you will, please. She shouldn’t havex come 
down at all.” 

The nurse leads the way and Train follows with the uncon- 
scious Antoinette in his arms, 

For a moment the room is empty. Then Lyle i is seen hurrying 
past the door into the hall at back. Shortly after the butler 
follows. 

Mrs. Ridgway has returned to the library. Now she calls 
Sheppard, the maid, in from the hall to learn the details of 
Antoinette’s collapse. 

A moment later Train is back, plainly shocked by the experi- 
ence he has been through. ‘Tonelessly he tells Mrs. Ridgway 
what has happened. 


Mrs. Ripcway—I was looking at a book out there in the 
lounge, and I suddenly felt that something had happened. J 
thought that you and Uncle Robert were still in here. 

TRAIN (slowly picking up the rose and the book from the table) 
—She said she wanted to talk to me alone for a few minutes. 

Mrs. Rripcway—What did she want to say to you, ppemeEES 

TRAIN (mournfully)—Oh— 

Mrs. Ripcway—Was it anything important? 

Trartn—She said a great many things to me, Eleanor.—She 
said she wasn’t ready when the bridegroom came. (Mrs. Ripc- 
way turns away slowly and moves across to the sofa at the 
right, where, covering her face with her hand, she sits down and 
weeps softly to herself. ‘TRain looks out and away off.) I’m 
wondering if J was ready, Eleanor. 

Mrs. Rmcway—But you were the bridegroom, Spencer. 
(TRAIN shakes his head slowly.) 

TraIn—No, I think perhaps the bridegroom, Eleanor, is the 
kind of thing that she had to give; and I think if I’d been ready, 
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A Drama in Four Acts 


By Dorotuy AND Du Boszt HEyWwaArpD 


THE Theatre Guild, grown now to an organization of 25,000 
interested and apparently contented subscribers, began its new 
season on October 10, with a production of “Porgy,” a folk play 
of the Charleston, S. C., negroes dramatized by Dorothy and 
Du Bose Heyward, from Mr. Heyward’s novel of the same name, 
written two years before. ee 

The leadership of the Guild in American theatricals has not 
been successfully challenged since its achievement some years 
back. The fact that it has of recent seasons devoted its out- 
standing talents to the production of several fine samples of 
American drama has notably strengthened its position. Dramas 
of the calibre of Sidney Howard’s “The Silver Cord” and the 
same author’s “Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” and that of S. N. 
Behrman’s “The Second Man” the previous season not only 
added lustre to the Guild record but also did much to combat the 
formerly growing conviction that its directors were interested prin- 
cipally in the foreign drama, and held the efforts of native 
dramatists in slight esteem. 

“Usually novels are yerbose and diffuse in comparison with the 
slender architecture of a play,” wrote J. Brooks Atkinson, the 
critic of the Times, in commenting upon the stage version of 
“Porgy.” “But Mr. Heyward wrote his novel so economically— 
employing the neatly woven style typical of a poet dabbling in 
prose—that the play seems this time to be the looser medium. 
Instead of dominating the story, Porgy becomes one aspect of it 
in a Negro hippodrome on the Guild stage where fifty-three Har- 
lem actors communicate the flavor of life in Catfish Alley. 
‘Porgy’ as a play rarely dwindles to vivid acting between two or 
three characters. Usually the background teems with scrambling 
children and neighbors.” 

The action of the early scenes in “Porgy” occurs in “the court 
of Catfish Row, now a negro tenement in a fallen quarter of 
Charleston, but in Colonial eer of the finest buildings of the 
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__ aristocracy. The walls rise around a court, except a part of the 
. rear wall of the old house, which breaks to leave a section of 
lower wall pierced at its centre by a massive wrought-iron gate of 
great beauty which hangs unsteadily between brick pillars sur- 
mounted by pineapples carved of Italian marble. wis 
“By day, the walls of the entire structure present a mottled 
colour effect of varying pastel shades, caused by the atmospheric 
action on many layers of colour wash. A brilliant note is added by 
4 rows of blooming flame-coloured geraniums in old vegetable tins 
* on narrow shelves attached to each window sill. All of the win- 
dows are equipped with dilapidated slat shutters, some of which 
are open, others closed, but with the slats turned so that any one 
inside could look out without being seen. The floor of the 
spacious court is paved with large flagstones, and these gleam in 
faintly varying colours under their accumulated grime. 
“Beyond the gate and above the wall, one sees a littered cobbled 
street, an old gas street lamp, and, beyond that again, the blue 
expanse of the bay with Fort Sumter showing on the horizon. 
- Over the wall can be seen masts and spars of fishing boats lying 
‘ on the beach. 

“By night, the court depends for its illumination upon the 
wheezing gas lamp, and the kerosene lamps and lanterns that 
come and go in the hands of the occupants of the Row.” 

The principal activity of the opening scene is the Saturday 
night crap game indulged by the men of the Row. Jake, a cap- 
tain of the fishing fleet, is “rolling the bones’? with character- 
istic pleas to the gods of the game. Mingo and Sporting Life 
are his opponents. The latter, “bootlegger to Catfish Row, a 
slender, overdressed, high-yellow Negro,” would prefer to roll 
his own dice. But inasmuch as Jake is suspicious of the ‘‘cock- 
eyed dice” that Sporting Life carries, they are promptly ruled 
out of the game. 

Now Robbins, “‘a well set up Negro of about 30,” slightly in 
liquor, would join the game, and does join it, despite the plead- 
ing protests of Serena, his wife, “a self-respecting white folks’ 
Negress.” : : 

The men play, the women look on, their comments acidly crit- 
ical or amiable and friendly as their personal interests dictate. 
From down the street old Peter, the honey man, can be heard 
approaching, singing his wares. “Here comes de honey man. 
Yo’ gots honey?—Yes, ma’am, I gots honey in de comb.—Yo 
gots honey cheap?—Yes, ma’am, my honey cheap.” ; 

Soon Porgy “drives up to the gate in his soap-box chariot. He 
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~~ a crippled beggar of the Charleston streets, who has done — 


‘much to overcome his handicap of almost powerless legs by sup- 
plying himself with a cart made of an upturned soap box, on two 
lopsided wheels, which bears the inscription, ‘Wild Rose Soap, 
Pure and Fragrant.’ ! ait 

“Porgy is no longer young, and yet not old. There is a sug- 
gestion of the mystic in his thoughtful, sensitive face. He is 
black, with the almost purple blackness of unadulterated Congo 
blood.” 
Porgy is a crap-shooter, too, and eager to play. “I gots a 
pocketful ob de buckra money, an’ he goin’ to any man whut gots 
de guts fo’ shoot ’em off me!” 

There is talk of waiting for another player, Crown by name, 
and evidently a person to be reckoned with in the social life of 
the Row. E . 

“T seen him comin’,” reports Jim, “takin’ de whole sidewalk, 
an’ he look like he ain’t goin’ stan’ no foolin’.” 


Porcy—Is Bess wid um? 

JakEe—Listen to Porgy! I t’ink he sof’ on Crown’s Bess! (Ail 
the men laugh.) 

Porcy—Gawd make cripple to be lonely. ’Taint no use for 
um to be sof’ on a ’oman, 

Maria—Porgy gots too good sense to look twice at dat licker- 
guzzlin’ slut. 

Lity—Licker-guzzlin’! It takes mor’n licker fo’ sati’fy 
Crown’s Bess. 

SERENA—Happy dus’! Dat’s what it take! Dat gal Bess 
ain’t fit for Gawd-fearin’ ladies to ’sociate wid! 

Porcy—Can’t yo’ keep yo’ mout’ off Bess! Between de 
Gawd-fearin’ ladies an’ de Gawd-damnin’ men, dat gal ain’t gots 
no chance. 

Jaxe—Ain’t I tells yo’ Porgy sof? on um? (More laughter.) 

Porcy—I ain’t neber swap one word wid she. 


Now Crown and Bess arrive. “Crown is a huge Negro of mag- 
nificent physique, a stevedore on the cotton wharfs. He is wear- 
ing blue denim pants and tan shirt with a bright bandanna about 
his neck. From his belt hangs a long gleaming cotton hook. 

“Bess is slender, but sinewy; very black, wide nostrils, and 
large, but well-formed mouth. She flaunts a typical, but debased, 
Negro beauty.” 


Fortified by the better part of a pint of liquor which he buys 
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from Sporting Life and for which Bess. pays, ‘Crown is soon — 


actively engaged in the crap game. He is ugly and suspicious, 
frequently accusing the others of grabbing up the dice before he 
is able to read them. If it is true that he is too cock-eyed to 
read the dice, Crown insists it is because he isn’t drunk enough. 
A pinch of “happy dus’” is what he needs. Bess begs Sporting 
Life not to give Crown any of that stuff, but the ugly one insists 
and nervously inhales the powder. 

“Frien’ an’ dice an’ happy dus’ ain’t meant to ’sociate. Yo’ 


“mens bes’ go slow,” warns old Peter. 
_ The game goes on. Now Porgy has the dice, apostrophizing 


them in a sort of sing song chant. 

“Oh, little stars, roll me some light. (Shoots.) Leben little 
stars come home. (Pulls in pot: All ante.) Roll dis poor beggar 
asunan’ moon!” (Shoots.) 

“Snake eyes!” reports Mingo, bending over the dice. 

“Dem ain’t no snake eyes,” exults the optimistic Porgy. ‘Dey 
is a flock ob mornin’ an’ ebenin’ stars. An’ jus’ yo’ watch um 
rise for dis po’ beggar.” (Shoots.) 

“Made um!” “Dat’s he point,” yell the others. 

“Roll up dat nigger sleeve,” protests the suspicious Crown. 
Porgy complies. ‘Well, yo’ gots dem damn dice conjer den,” 
growls Crown. 

Now Robbins has the dice, with a nine to make. He “whistles, 
shoots, snaps his fingers, makes his point, sweeps up the dice 
and reaches for the money.” But Crown seizes his wrist. 

“Tech dat money an’ meet yo’ Gawd!” the bad man threatens. 

“Take yo’ han’ off me, yo’ lousy houn’!” warns Robbins, turn- 
ing to Jake. “Han’ me dat brick behin’ yo’.” 

“Jake reaches brickbat and puts it in his free hand. Crown 
jerks his cotton hook out of his belt and lunges forward, bowling 
Robbins over, and knocking brick from his hand. Crown then 
steps back and kicks over lamp, extinguishing it.” 

In the dark the fight continues. Shafts of light thrown from 
the windows at which the 2xcited onlookers have thrown open 
the shutters, reveal the fighters as they flash momentarily into 
view and are then lost in the darkness. 

“Suddenly, out of the dark, Crown swings Robbins into a shaft 
of light, holding him by the throat at arm’s length. With a tri- 
umphant snarl, he swings the hook downward.” 

“There is a dead silence now. In it Crown looks down at his 
hands, opening and closing them. Then he draws his arm across 
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her man)—Whut de matter? © va $3 
3 (hysterically)—Yo’ done kill Robbins, an’ de ‘Police’ . 
be comin’. (She starts to pull him toward the gate. ys 
— ~ Crown—Whar yo’ goin’ hide? Dey knows you an’ me pulls 
wit tog yedder. Sa 
ys Xin the half light, it can now be seen that ie: oie as = 
deserted, except for SERENA, who sits beside the body with é = Rae 
head bowed, and sways from side to side with a low moaning. 
“A match is scratched and held in Porcy’s hand. He is crouched — 
on his doorstep. He looks toward Rosstins’s body, and his face 
shows horror and fear. He gives a whimpering moan, and as the 
match burns out, he drags himself over his threshold and closes 
the door.) 

Brss—Dey wouldn’t look fuh me here. I’ll stay here an’ hide. 
Somebody always willin’ to take care ob Bess. 

Crown (now at gate)—Well, git dis: he’s temporary, V’se 
comin’ back when de hell dies down. tk 

Brss—All right. Only git out now. Here, take dis. _ 

(Thrusts the money into his hand. She pushes him out hee 
the gate. He disappears into the shadows. She turns around — 
Se and faces the court. It is silent and empty. except for the body 
and SERENA. SPORTING LIFE steps out of the shadows under 

SERENA’S steps, startling her.) Dat yo’, Sportin’ Life? Fo’ 
Gawd’s sake, gib me a little touch happy dus’. I shakin’ so I can 
hardly stan’. (Suddenly remembering.) Oh, I done gib all de 
money to Crown. I can’t pay fo’ um. But, for Gawd’s sake, gib 
me jus’ a touch! : 
SporTING LirE—Yo’ ain’t needs to pay fo’ um, Bess. (Pours | 
powder into her hand.) Sportin’ Life ain’t go back on a frien’ in _ 
trouble like dese odder low-life nigger’. (Brss inhales powder.) 
Listen! Ill be goin’ back up to Noo Yo’k soon. All yo’ gots 
to do is to come wid me now. Pll hide yo’ out an’ take yo’ on 
wid me when I go. Why, yo’ an’ me’ll be a swell team! Wid yo’ 
looks an’ all de frien’ I gots dere, it'll be ebery night an’ all night 
~ —licker, dus’, bright lights, an’ de sky de limit! (He looks ap- | 
prehensively toward gate. Takes her arm.) Come ‘long! We ig 
gots to beat it while de beatin’s good. (BxEss draws away sharply | 
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from his grasp.) Nobody ’round here’s goin’ to take in Crown’s 
Bess. Yo’ bes’ go wid yo’ only frien’. 

Brss—I ain't come to dat yet. 

SportTtnc LirE—Well, de cops ain’t goin’ find me here fo’ no 
‘oman! (Slinks out gate.) 

(Bess looks desperately about for shelter. She advances tim- 
idly and takes up lamp from the wash bench. She starts at rear 
left, and tries all of the doors as she goes. They are either locked, 
or slammed in her face as she reaches out to them. She comes to 
Marta’s shop door, and as she reaches it, it is jerked open and 
Maria confronts her.) 

Maria (in a tense voice)—Yo’ done bring trouble ’nough. Git 
out ’fore de police comes. 

Brss—Yo’ wouldn’t hab a heart, an’ let me in? 

Maria—Not till hell freeze! (A light is lit in Porcy’s room, 
showing at window and crack in door.) 

BEss (indicating Porcy’s room)—Who lib ober dere? 

Marita—He ain’t no use to yo’ kin’, Dat’s Porgy. He a 
cripple an’ a begger. 

(Bess seems to agree with Marta that Porcy is of no use to 
her. Crosses to gate, hesitates. Then she turns slowly toward 
Porey’s room and crosses, shuddering away from SERENA and 
the body, which she must pass on the way. She reaches the door, 
puts her hand on the knob, hesitates, then slowly she opens it, 
enters, and closes it behind her.) 


It is seven o’clock the following evening. In Serena’s room, 
a room “which still bears traces of its ancient beauty in its high 
panelled walls and tall, slender mantel with Grecian frieze and 
intricate scroll work,” the body of the dead man, Robbins, lies 
on the bed. On its chest is a large blue saucer, half filled with 
coins. “Standing about the bed or seated on the floor are 
Negroes, all singing and swaying and patting with their large 
feet.” There are a few kerosene lamps and these throw huge and 
fantastic shadows upon the yellowing walls. 

The singing has been going on for hours and the monotony and 
steady beat of it has lulled several into a state of coma. 

The spiritual of the moment is ‘“Deat’, ain’t yuh gots no 
shame,” with its recurring lines of accusation, “Take dis man an’ 
gone, gone—Leabe dis ’oman, lone, lone—Deat’, ain’t yuh gots 
no shame?” ; 

Peter, the honey man, slides modestly past the door, adds his 
coin to the saucer collection and joins the swayers. 


and thirty-six sent in dat saucer. It cost mo 
-__- bury Robbins, more’n twice dat, an’ de Boa’d of Healt’ de 1 
Res: “that the dead man shall be buried the next day, 
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‘- eee kGeahene Wnt I poin’ to do ef Iain’t gots de money? = 
_ PETER (understanding that they refer to plein Se gots sae 
plenty coin’ fo’ de saucer. ae 
SERENA—Bless de Lo’d. vex aS 
PretER—An’ He goin’ soften dese nigger Beart! fo’ - de saucer Ea 
till he spill ober. a Sere 
_ SERENA—Amen, my Jedus! a 


4 
3 
Prter—De Lord will provide a grabe fo? He cibin 
Crara—Bless de Lo’d! (The swaying gradually changes to 4 
the rhythm of PETER’s prayer.) 
PETER—An’ he gots comfort fo’ de widder. q 
SERENA—Oh, my Jedus! ; 
PrtER—An’ food-fo’ de fadderless. 
SERENA—Yes, Lo’d! 
PETER—Aw’ he goin’ raise dis poor nigger out de grabe. | 
Jaxe—Allelujah! 
PETER—An’ set him in de seat ob de righteous. Amen. ' 
SERENA—Amen, my brudder. (They all sway in silence.) 
ANNIE (looking toward door)—What dat? 
Crara—I hear somebody comin’ up de steps now bringing a 
S much penny fo’ de saucer. (Maria opens the door and looks out.) “4 
SeRENA—Who dat? 3 : 
Maria—It’s Porgy comin’ up de steps. Z i 
JAKE (starting to rise)—Somebody bes’ go help um. 
Marta—He gots help. Crown’s Bess is a-helpin’ um. 
SERENA (springing to her feet)—-What’s she a-comin’ here . 
fo’? (They are all-silent, looking toward door. Porcy and BESS . 
enter. Porcy looks about; makes a movement toward corpse. | 
Bess starts to lead him across room. SERENA stands defiant, | 
silent, till they have gone half the way.) What yo’ bring dat : 
oman here fo’? 


Bess, Porgy explains, has come to sing. She’s a good shouter. 
But Serena i is not mollified. Nor will she let Bess add her con- 
tribution to the saucer until Porgy assures her that it is not : 
Crown’s money Bess is offering, but some he has himself given 
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her. Then Serena accepts the money and permits Bess to help 
Porgy to a seat on the floor. She draws the line at Bess’ singing, 


however. “She can sit ober dere in de corner, ef she want to. 

But she can’t sing.” i . 
The singing and swaying go on, Bess a silent participant. But 

though she can control her voice she cannot keep her body from 


following the rhythm of the others. 


Suddenly the door is burst open and a detective strides into the 
room, leaving police guards at the door. Abruptly the singing 


stops. “All the Negroes’ eyes are riveted on the white man and 


filled with fear.” 

The detective recognizes the scene. Another “saucer-buried 
nigger.” Threateningly he bids Serena be sure that her man is 
buried by the next day as he circles the room, gazing fixedly into 


each fear-tortured face. Before Peter he pauses, fixes him with a 


piercing gaze and shouts: 

“You killed Robbins, and I’m going to hang you for it!” 

Poor Peter is in a panic of fear. He can’t hear. He can’t 
understand more than that he is being accused of something of 
which he is innocent. Wailingly he protests his innocence, and 
the others raise the protest to a chorus. But the detective, re- 
volver drawn, drags Peter to his feet. 

“Who did it, then? You heard me! Who did it?” 

“Crown done um, boss. I done see him do um.” 

The detective is satisfied with this, but wants confirmation. 
Quickly he wheels on Porgy and points the pistol in his face. 

“You saw it, too!— Come! Out with it! I don’t want to 
have to put the law on you! Look at me, you damned nigger!” 

“TI ain’t know nuttin’ about um, boss,” answers Porgy, gazing 
calmly back into his accuser’s eyes. Nor can further questioning 
shake this testimony. He was asleep on his bed with his door 
closed and he “‘ain’t know nuttin’ bout um.” That’s all the de- 
tective gets from Porgy. 

They drag old Peter out as a material witness and promise that 
they will lock him up until they hang Crown. 

“I can’t puzzle dis t’ing out,” muses Porgy, when they have 
gone. “Peter war a good man. And dat nigger Crown war a 
killer an’ fo’eber gettin’ into trouble. But dere go Peter fo’ be 
lock up like t’ief, an’ here lie Robbins wid he wife an’ fadderless 
chillun. An’ Crown done gone he was fo’ do de same t’ing ober 
again somewheres else.” 

Gradually the singing and swaying are resumed. “What de 
matter, Chillun?” is the next spiritual, with its wailing explana- 
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tion: “Pain gots de body-an’ I can’t stan’ still.” “What’s de 


mattuh, sistuh? What’s de mattuh, sistuh?” “Jedus gots our 
brudder, an’ I can’t stan’ still.” 

Now the undertaker, “a short yellow Negro with a low, oily 
voice, and dressed entirely in black,” is in for a second conference 
with Serena. Heavy is his disappointment, too, when the widow 
is obliged to report but fifteen dollah in the saucer. Can’t bury 
anybody for fifteen dollah. 

“He gots to git buried tomorruh or de Boa’d ob Healt’ll take 
um an’ gib um to de students,” explains Jake. 

“Oh, fo? Gawd’s sake, bury um in de grabeyahd,” implores 
Serena, seizing the undertaker’s hand in both of hers. “Don’t 
let de students hab um! I goin’ to work Monday, an’ I swear to 
God I goin’ to pay you ebery cent.” 

Tensely the mourners wait on the undertaker’s answer. And 
he, affected, permits his professional manner to slip from him for 
the moment. 

“All right, sistuh,” he says, simply. ‘Wid de box an’ one car- 
riage it'll cost me more’n twenty-five, but Ill see yo’ through.” 

Serena silently relaxes across the foot of the bed, her head 
between her outstretched arms, and an expression of vast relief 
sweeps into every face. 

“You can all be ready at eight tomorruh. It’s a long trip to 
de cemetery,” the undertaker adds, and the Negroes’ eyes, pa- 
thetic with gratitude, follow him to the door. Even Bess forgets 
the ban that has been placed upon her singing and lifts a strong, 
beautiful voice in triumphant chant. 


Brss—“Oh, I gots a little brudder in de new grabeyahd 
What outshine de sun, 
Outshine de sun,” 


(Porcy’s voice joins hers): 
“Outshine de sun.” 


(By the fourth line, many of the Negro voices have joined in, 
and the song grows steadily in volume and fervour.) 


“Oh, I gots a little brudder in de new grabeyahd 
What outshine de sun, 
An’ [ll meet um in de Primus Lan’.”’ 


(BEss’s voice is heard again for one brief moment alone as it 
rises high and clear on the first line of the chorus): 


“T will meet um in de Primus Lan’!” 
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“DORGY” 


“The beautiful old spiritual beats triumphantly through the nar- 
row room, steadily gaining in speed. Serena is the first to leap to 
her feet and begin to ‘shout.’ One by one, as the spirit moves them, 
the Negroes follow her example till they are all on their feet sway- 
ing, shuffling, clapping their hands.” 


(Rose MacGlendon, Wesley Hill, Georgette Harvey) 
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: L chorus, with deep basses predominating, crashes 
in on the second line of the refrain. Serena, last of all, joins 


“Oh, I’ll meet um in de Primus Lan’! 
I will meet um, meet um, meet um, 
: I will meet um, meet um, meet um, 
a I will meet um in de Primus Lan’! 


ae “Oh, I gots a mansion up on high 

r What ain’t make wid’ han’, 
Ain’t make wid han’, fe 
Ain’t make wid han’, ; 
Oh, I gots a mansion up on high 
What ain’t make wid’ han’, 
An’ I'll meet um in de Primus Lan’!” 


“The beautiful old spiritual beats triumphantly through the 
natrow room, steadily gaining in speed. Serena is the first to 
leap to her feet and begin to ‘shout.’ One by one, as the spirit 
moves them, the Negroes follow her example till they are all on 
their feet, swaying, shuffling, clapping their hands. 

“Bess leads the ‘shouting’ as she has the singing, throwing her 
whole soul into an intricate shuffle and complete turn. Each 
Negro ‘shouts’ in his own individual way, some dancing in place, 
others merely swaying and patting their hands. 

“‘Allelujahs’ and cries of ‘Yes, Lord,’ are interjected into the 
singing. And the rhythm swells till the old walls seem to rock 
and surge with the sweep of it.” 

The curtain falls. 
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A month later there is considerable excitement in the court of 
Catfish Row. This is the day of the picnic of “The Sons and 
Daughters of Repent Ye Saith the Lord,” and everybody is going. 
Everybody, at least, except Porgy and Bess. Porgy wants Bess 
to go, and Jake, who is to be the marshal of the parade, insists 
that she is welcome. But Bess hasn’t heard any invitations from 
the women of Catfish Row, and she thinks she’ll stay home. 
She’d rather be with Porgy, anyway. 

Serena, back from her white folk’s job, brings news for Porgy. 
She has been talking to her white friends about Peter and they 
tell her a lawyer gentleman friend of theirs, a Mistah Archdale, 
will stop in the court to see Porgy about getting the old honey 


to talk to, despite her prejudice agai 
- She hates that “murderin’ she-debil, da 

is at no pains to hide her hate. Nor will she agree W h Ma 
and Jake that Bess has made a big difference in Porgy’s : 


“Go long wid yo’. Dat ’oman ain’t de kin’ fo’ make cripple 
happy,” sneers Serena. “It takes a killer like Crown fo’ hol’ she ; 
down.” =e 
_ “Dat may be so,” admits Maria, “put Porgy don’t know dat yet. e 
An’ ’sides, ef a man is de kin’ what need a oman, he goin’ be © 
happy regahdless.” of 

To which sentiment Jake also subseribes. “TDat’s ae trut’, 
sistuh. Him dress she up in he own eye, till she stan’ like de 
Queen ob Sheba to he.” 

Good or bad, Crown’s Bess appears to have been good for 
Porgy. The cripple has softened noticeably the Iast month. He 
even brings candy to the chillun ob de court these days, and he : 
used to hate ’em all. +7 

Now Maria has another problem on her hands. She has been 
giving Sporting Life a late breakfast outside her cook shop, and 
she returns to the table just in time to catch him helping himself 
to a pinch of the happy dus’ in which he deals. Before he can 
sniff it she has managed to open his hand and blow the powder 


away. 


SPORTING LiFE (furiously)—What you tink yo’ doin’! Dat : 


stuff cos’? money. (Marta stands back, arms akimbo, staring 
_ down at him for a moment in silence. SportINc LiFe shifts un- 


easily in his chair.) 

Maria (in stentorian tones)—Nigger! I jus’ tryin’ to figger 
out wedder I better kill yuh decent now, wid yo’ frien’ about yo’ 
—or leabe yo’ fuh de white folks to hang atter a while. I ain’t 


_ say nuttin’ no matter how drunk yo’ gets dese boys on yo" rot-gut 


whisky. But nobody ain’t goin’ peddle happy dus’ roun’ my shop. 
Yo’ heah what I say? 

SPORTING LirE—Come now, ole lady, don’t talk like dese ole- 
fashioned, lamp-oil niggers. Why, up in Noo Yo’k, where I been 
waitin’ in a-hotel— 

Marita—Hotel, eh? I suppose dese gal’ yo’ tryin’ to get to go ; 
back to Noo York wid yo’ is goin’ to be bordahs! (Shouting): ) 
Don’t yo’ try any ob yo’ Noo Yo’kin’ roun’ dis town. Ef I had 
my way, I’d go down to dat Noo Yo’k boat an’ take ebery Gawd’s 
nigger what come up de gangplank wid a Joseph coat on he back 
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—Dat’s all right, Auntie. Le’s you an’ me be 


1A—Frien’ wid yo’! One ob dese day I might lie down 
tlesnake, an’ when dat time come, yo’ kin come right ‘long _ 
it in de bed. But till den, keep yo’ shiny carcass in Noo 
k °til de debble ready to take ch’'ge ob um. st—‘—s—s—S 
Simon Frazier, an elderly Negro, impressive in black frock 
coat, is a visitor. He, too, is looking for Porgy and he brings a . 
message from the same Mistah Archdale, the lawyer. Porgy, it 
appears, has been in the habit of hitching his goat just outside 
the building in which Mistah Archdale has his law offices, and 
the latter has commissioned his friend, Lawyer Frazier, to inform 


o _ Porgy that he should hereafter “Mobe on.” The order is a bit 


puzzling both to Porgy and to Lawyer Frazier. 
_ “TI been hitch on dat corner mos’ a mont’ now,” protests the 
cripple. ‘Why he don’t want me ’roun?” ens i 
_ _ “T ain’t quite make dat out,” admits Frazier. “He say sompen _ 
bout de goat an’ de commodity advertise on de chariot. (Point- aa pe 
tng to cart): “Pure an’ fragrant. Dat’s soap, ain’t it? I gather ieee 
dat he t’ink yo’ goat need soap.” ge 
_ Lawyer Frazier’s more important business, it now appears, is 
with Crown’s Bess. And if she is no longer Crown’s Bess, but Zz 
Porgy’s Bess, then his business is with her just the same, because & 
she will probably be wanting a divorce. Porgy doesn’t quite 
understand. 2 


FRAZIER—Ef de ’oman goin’ stay wid’ yo’, she gots to hab 
divorce from Crown or else it ain’t legal. (Takes legal-looking 
document from pocket. Shows it to Porcy. Porcy looks at it, 
much impressed. Passes it to BEss.) 

Porcy—How much it cos’? 

FRAzIER—One dollah, ef dere ain’t no complications. (Porcy 
looks dubious. Frazier quickly takes huge seal from his coat-tail _ 

pocket. Shows it to Porcy.) When yo’ gits divorce, I puts dis — 
seal on de paper to show you has paid cash. 

Porcy—Bess, yo’ likes to hab divorce? 

_ Bess (with longing)—Whut yo’ t’ink, Porgy? (The other 
Negroes are gradually edging nearer to listen.) 


reper in gs a Dede gasses on his nose. Bee UZ 
Yo’ name? : Seer 
(FRAZIER makes note. oy ; 
tees sealer a age? oat as 
_ Bess—Twenty-six yeah. pn eae 
_. Frazrer—Yo’ desire to be divorce from dis man Crown? : 
_ Brss—Yas, boss. : 
, Frazrer—Address de co’t as Yo’ Honour. an Reena 
- Bess—Yas, Yo’ Honour. *: a Bene ar 
FRazteER—When was yo’ an’ Crown marry? (BEss- hesitates. Ae vies 
Brss—I don’ rightly member, boss— Yo’ Honour. Toes, 
FRAZIER—One yeah? Ten yeah? oe ae 
Sa 
i 
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~ Brss—Ain’t I done tell yo’ I don’ remember? 
Lity—She ain’t neber been marry. ea eee 
FRAzIER (to Bess)—Dat de trut’? ; ek ea 
Brss—Yas, Yo’ Honour, . > 
FRAZIER (triumphanily)—Ah, dat’s a complication. 
Brss—I ain’t know dat mattered. re 
Porcy—Yo’ can’t gib she divorce? Gib me back my dollah. 

_ Frazrer—Who say I can’t gib she divorce? But, under cir- x 
cumstances, dis divorce cos’ two dollah. It take expert fuh di- > 
vorce ’oman whut ain’t marry. . 

Brss—Don’t yuh pay um no two dollah, Porgy. It ain’t 
wuth it. 

FRazreER—Berry well, den, ef yo’ wants to go on libbin’ in sin. 
(Takes coins from pocket and begins to count. Seeing that they 

_ do not weaken, he pauses abruptly in his counting.) Seein’ that 
we is ole frien’, I goin’ make dis divo’ce dollah an’ er half. 


With the official seal attached and the paper in his pocket, 
Porgy is quite happy. Frazier, too, takes pride in the knowledge 
that for a comparatively small. sum he has made a lady out of a 
woman. But there is still one other complication that should be 
taken care of. Now that they have gone this far, the lawyer 
advises, Porgy and Bess should be stylish like the white folk and 
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follow up divorce with a marriage license, But the thought of_ 
further complications is rather depressing to the contracting 
Parties. ies 

Catfish Row is continuing with its preparations for the parade 
and picnic and Porgy has gone to his room to rest when Alan 
Archdale, “a tall kindly man in early middle age, whose bearing 
at once stamps him the aristocrat,” makes his visit. He inquires 
for Porgy, but curiously none of those he addresses ever heard 
the name—until Serena identifies Mistah Archdale as “folks.” 
Then everybody remembers Porgy and is eager to fetch him out. 

Archdale has come to see what can be done about Peter. Get- 
ting the facts from Porgy he thinks he can arrange bail for the 
old man. Which is good news to the Row, despite the fact that 
even as the kindly lawyer is arranging matters a buzzard flies 
overhead and threatens to light and there is a great commotion 
among the Negroes until he is driven off. 

“Boss, dat bird mean trouble,’ Porgy explains. “Once de buz- 
zard fold he wing an’ light ober yo’ do’, yo’ know all yo’ happi- 
ness done dead.” 

Only Serena is proof against the superstition. “It sho makes 
me ’shamed to see all dese superstitious nigger makin’ spectacle 
ob demself befo’ de w’ite gentlemans,” she protests. ‘‘Ain’t we 
all see dat buzzard sit smack on Maria’s table day fo’ yesterday? 
An’ whut happen? Nuttin’! No bad luck ’tall.” 

“Bad luck!” answers Maria, indignantly. “What dat ’oman 
call bad luck? Ain’t I had more drunk customer yesterday dan 
any day dis mont’? Day fair bus’ up my shop.” 

Mistah Archdale also takes occasion to speak to Porgy about 
his use of the parking space directly in front of the Archdale 
offices. True, the lawyer admits, he has no objection to Porgy’s 
taking his stand there; he has a place in his heart for the cripple, 
he admits, but none for the goat. 

Still Porgy can’t understand. It is a very nice goat. And he 
can’t need soap, as Lawyer Frazier has intimated, because he has 
done eat up Serena’s washin’ soap for two weeks han’ runnin’, 

“He doesn’t need it inside,” Archdale admits. 

Then the light breaks and Porgy agrees to scrub that goat until 
“you can’t tell um from one ob dose rose bush in de park.” 

Lawyer Frazier, emerging from Maria’s cook shop, is just in 
time to come in for an Archdale lecture, too. When the white 
lawyer hears of the promising business Frazier has been doing in 
selling divorces, with and without complications, he is of a mind 
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to report the matter to the judge. Frazier has been warned be- 
fore that if he does not cease being what the reformers calla 
“menace to morals” that he will be indicted. = 


Porcy (suspiciously; handing paper to ARCHDALE)—Ain’t dis 
no good as he stan’, boss? ’Cause I ain’t goin’ to pay um fo’no 
more complications. (As ARCHDALE glances over the paper, 
Porey glares vindictively at FRAzIER.). Dat nigger come ’round 
heah in he By-God coat, an’ fo’ yo’ can crack yo’ teet’, he gone 
wid yo’ las’ cent. . 

ARCHDALE (reading)—“I, Simon Frazier, hereby divorce Bess 
and Crown for a charge of one dollar and fifty cents cash. Signed, 
Simon Frazier.” Well, that’s simple enough. (Examines seal.) 
“Sealed—Charleston Steamboat Company.” Where did you get 
this seal? 

FRrazIER—I done buy um from de junk-shop Jew, boss. 

ARCHDALE—Don’t you know that there is no such thing as 
divorce in this state? 

FRaAziER—I heah tell dere ain’t no such er t’ing fuh de w’ite 
folks; but de nigger need um so bad, I ain’t see no reason why 
I can’t make one up whut sattify de nigger. (His voice breaks.) 
Dem divo’ce is keepin’ me alibe, boss, an’ whut mo’, he is keepin’ 
de nigger straight. 

ARCHDALE—How’s that? 

FRAZIER—Dat jedge say de gots to lib togedder anyhow till 
dey done dead. Dat’s de law, he say. But nigger ain’t make dat 
way. I done get my black folks all properly moralize, an’ now 
he say he goin’ jail me. Ef I stops now de nigger leabe each 
odder anyway. Ef it don’t cos’ de nigger nuttin’ to leabe he 
wife, he ain’t goin’ keep she er mont’. But when he gots fuh pay 
dolluh to get ’way, he goin’ t’ink twice ’fore he trabble. (ArcH- 
DALE keeps from laughing with difficulty.) 

Bress—Ain’t mah divo’ce no good, boss? Porgy done pay one 
dolluh an’ er half fuh it. 
peewee. (looking at paper)—I could hardly say that it is 
egal. ; 

Brss—Legal! Dat wo’d mean good? 

ARCHDALE—Well, sometimes. 

Porcy—Plenty ob our frien’ is divo’ce’, boss. 

ARCHDALE (with accusing look at FRazIER, who cringes)—So 
I hear. (Again consults paper.) You've left this man, Crown, 
and intend to stay: with Porgy. 

Brss—Yes, suh. 


hen 
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__ ARCHDALE—I suppose this makes a respectable woman of you. — 
Um—on the whole—I’d keep it. I imagine that respectability at~ 
one-fifty would be a bargain anywhere. (Hands paper to BEss. 
Turns back to Frazer.) But remember, Frazier: No more di- 
vorces! Or to jail you go. I won’t report you this time. 


_ There is much happiness for the moment. Frazier is cheered 
because of his promised immunity, and Porgy because, having 
heard the Archdale laughter he knows that he is not going to be 
made to move on from his beggar’s stand. 

_Gradually the excitement incident to the departure for the 
Picnic renews itself in the court. There is much scurrying back 
and forth, much adjustment of the gorgeously colored dresses of 
the women, the “Repent Ye Saith the Lord” sashes, and a gen- 
eral rounding up of all the excited young folk. 

Porgy has gone back to his room and Bess sits on the steps 
outside wistfully watching the excitement. Sporting Life saunters 
in and tries to cheer her. First he urges her to go to the picnic. 
Then he tries to stimulate her enthusiasm by slipping her a bit 
of the happy dus’ she is trying to quit. 

Bess’s resolution is slipping, and Sporting Life is just about to 
pour a pinch of the powder into her hand when Porgy’s arm 
reaches out through the door and grabs the bootlegger’s wrist in 


_a grip that makes him drop the powder and cry out in pain. 


Then the hand is as quietly withdrawn. 

“Go ‘long, now,” warns Bess. 

“All right,” agrees Sporting Life. ‘Yo’ men frien’ come and 
dey go. But ’membuh, ole Sporting Life an’ de happy dus’ here 
all along.” 

From a distance a band is heard playing “‘Ain’t It Hard to Be 
a Nigger.” One by one the excited picnickers pick up the words 
of the chorus, in no way discouraged by the discords of the 
musicians, 

Porgy and Bess are sitting on their doorstep watching, and 
Porgy is again urging Bess to go. Jake, boat captain and mar- 
shal, adds his pleas to those of Porgy. 


Porey (triumphantly)—Dere! Don’ yo’ hear Jake ask yo’ fo’ 
go? Go ’long! 

Brss—Plenty ob de mens ask me. Yo’ ain’t hear none ob de 
ladies sayin’ nuttin’. 

Porcy—Bess, yo’ can put on my lodge sash an’ be just as good 
as any ’oman in dat crowd. 
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_ Bess (with a little laugh)—Yo’ an’ me know it take more’n ‘ 
sash. (The confusion grows. Picnickers once started on their 
way come scurrying back for forgotten bundles. — ScIPIO runs nm 


at gate in high excitement.) 


Scipio (breathless; to SERENA)—Ma, I gots good news fo’ yo’. 


SERENA—What dat? ; 


 Scrprio—De bandmaster say I can be a orphan! (The song 


breaks out in greater volume.) 


“Ain’t it hahd to be a nigger! 
Ain’t it hahd to be a nigger! 
Ain’t it hahd to be a nigger! 
’Cause yo’ can’t git yo’ rights when yo’ do. 
I was sleepin’ on a pile ob lumbah 
Jus’ as happy as a man could be 
When a wite man woke me from my slumbah 
An’ he say, ‘Yo’ gots fo’ work now catse yo’ free.’ ” 


(Other voices are calling back and forth: “How dem little nig- 
ger’ can play!” “Ain’t yo’ ready! Time fo’ gol” “We off fo’ 
Kittiwah!” The band plays with more abandon. BEss wears 
the expression of a dreamer who sees herself in the midst of the 
merrymakers, Her feet begin to shuffle in time to the music. 
Porcy does not look up, but his eyes watch the shuffling feet.) 

Porcy (mournfully)—Yo’ can’t tell me yo’ ain’t wants to go. 
(The Negroes troop across the court all carrying their baskets. 
In twos and threes they go out at the gate. Among the last to 
go, Maria comes hurrying from her shop carrying a gigantic bas- 
ket. Turns to follow the others. Sees Porcy and Bess. Hesi- 
tates. As though afraid of being left behind, turns again toward 
gate. Then resolutely sets down her basket.) 

Marta—What de mattuh wid yo’, sistuh? Ain’t yo’ know yo’ 
late fo’ de picnic? (A sudden wave of happiness breaks over 
Bess’s face. She is too surprised to answer.) 

Porcy—Bess says she ain’t figgerin’ to go. 

Maria (crosses rapidly to them)—Sho she goin’! Eberybody 
goin’. She gots to help me wid my basket. I gots ’nough fo’ six. 
Where yo’ hat? (Reaches hat just inside door and puts it on 
BeEss’s head.) 

Porcy (taking sash from pocket and holding it out to Brss)— 
Here my sash, Bess. 

(Marta unties Brss’s apron. Throws it through door. Takes 
sash from Porcy, pins it across BEss’s breast, jerking her per- 
emptorily about to save time. Then starts for her basket.) 
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Marta—Come ’long now! 

Bess (hesitating)—I hates fo’ leabe yo’, Porgy. 4 

Porey (happily)—I too happy fo’ hab yo’ go. s 

Marta—Ain’t yo’ goin’ help me wid dis basket? (Bess hurries 
to her and takes one handle of basket.) See yo’ some mo’, Porgy! 
(Marta crosses rapidly to gate. To keep her hold on the basket, 
BEss is forced to hurry.) 

Bess (looking back)—Good-bye, Porgy! 

(Marra, apparently seeing the others far ahead and anxious 
not to be left behind, breaks into a lumbering run, dragging BEss 
after her. BEss is waving to Porcy as she goes. The voices of 
the Negroes grow fainter. Then the last distant crashes of the 
band are heard, and the court is quiet. Porcy sits on his door- 
step dreaming, gazing happily into space, rocking a little. Takes 
pipe from his pocket, knocks out’ ashes ; lights it. Across the sun- 
lit walls falls the shadow of the buzzard flying lazily over the 
court. Porcy remains in happy abstraction, oblivious of the bird. 
Puffs leisurely at his pipe. The shadow hovers over his door ; 
then falls across his face. He looks up suddenly and sees the 
bird. Swift terror sweeps into his face.) 

Porcy (frantically)—Get out ob here! Don’ yo’ light! Lef? 
it! Yo’ hear me! Lef? it! (He waves futile arms at it. The 
bird continues to hover above him.) Get out! Somebody bring 
broom! Don’ yo’ light on my door, yo’ debil! Help! Some- 
body help me! Oh, Gawd! (He struggles down the steps and 
at last reaches the brick. The shadow wings of the bird close as 
it comes to rest directly over Porcy’s door. Grasping the brick, 
he again looks up to take aim. His fingers slowly relax, and the 
brick falls to the ground.) ’Tain’t no use now. ’Tain’t no use. 
He done lit. (Porcy regains his seat on step and sits looking up 
at the bird with an expression of hopelessness as the curtain falls.) 


That night, on Kittiwah island, the picnic is about to break up. 
Down by the boat landing the band is playing, still loyal to its 
star piece, “Ain’t It Hahd to Be a Nigger?” Frequent toots of 
the steamer whistle indicate that its navigating officers are impa- 
tient to be off. 

At the edge of a palmetto thicket Maria and Serena have 
stopped to look for Maria’s pipe. Maria remembers leaving it 
there earlier in the evening when she was scared away by a 
“ha’nt”—“‘a Plat-eye ha’nt”—a-peerin’ at her through the bushes. 

Serena is skeptical of “ha’nts!” particularly of the Plat-eye 
variety. She can’t remember ever having seen any reference to 
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them in the Bible. But Maria needs no other evidence than her — 


own eyesight—and she done see that ha’nt! — 


Bess and Lily join the searchers and, when the whistle tooting 
becomes more and more imperative, they urge Maria to move on 


toward the boat while they, being the faster walkers, stay behind 
and continue the search. ; : 


The others have wandered up the stretch of moonlight that 


fringes the thicket and Serena is alone when she, too, suddenly 
sees Maria’s “ha’nt”—two great burning eyes staring at her from 
‘the blackness of the thicket. One long look is enough for Serena, 
and she follows Maria down the boat trail as fast as she can run. 

Now Bess is back, and alone, still searching for the glasses, 
when a great black hand reaches out and opens a pathway in the 
thicket. Bess, scared rigid, knows instinctively that it is Crown 
who is approaching. 

The fugitive has been hidden on the island since his escape. 
“He is naked to the waist, his cotton trousers frayed away to the 
knees. 

“T seen yo’ land, an’ I been waitin’ all day fo’ yo’. I mos’ dead 
on dis damn’ island,” explains Crown. 

But Bess is not impressed. “Yo’ ain’t look mos’ dead,” she 
counters. ‘Yo’ bigger’n eber.” 

Crown admits that he has managed to find enough to eat. 
There are plenty of birds’ eggs and oysters. But he has been 
most dead of lonesomeness. A condition, he assumes, that will 
be corrected, now that Bess has come. 

But Bess has no intention of staying. And, besides, she has 
something to tell him. 

She is living with the cripple Porgy, and she done change her 
- ways. “I—I libin’ wid Porgy now—an’ I libin’ decent.” 

The arrangement carries its humorous aspects to Crown, but 
he is content—so long as Bess realizes that it is purely tempo- 
rary; that he will be returning for her in a couple of weeks and 
that she will come to him at his bidding. 

Otherwise it will be just as well for her to prepare to meet her 
God! To emphasize his feelings in the matter Crown seizes the 
resisting Bess savagely by the arm and draws her toward him. 
Nor will he release her when the steamboat whistles its last warn- 
ing. She doesn’t have to get that boat! There’ll be another the 
day after to-morrow! 


Brss—Take yo’ hot han’ off me. I tells yo’ I stayin’ wid Porgy 
for keeps. 
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Crown—Yo’ is tellin’ me yo’ radder hab dat crawlin’ cripple 
dan Crown? 3 

Bess (taking a propitiatory tone)—It like dis, Crown—I de 
only oman Porgy eber hab. An’ I thinkin’ how it goin’ be if 
all dese odder nigger’ goes back to Catfish Row to-night, an’ I 
ain’t come home to um. He be like a little chil’ dat los’ its ma. 
(Crown, still holding her, throws back his head and laughs. 
Bess begins to be frightened.) Yo’ can laugh, but I tells yo’ I 
change’! 

CrowN—Yo’ change’ all right. Yo’ ain’t neber been so funny. 
(The boat whistles. She tries to pull away. He stops laughing 
and holds her tighter with lowering look. Draws her nearer.) 

Brss—Lemme go, Crown! Yo’ can get plenty odder women. 

CrowN—What I wants wid odder women? I gots a ’oman. 
An’ dat’s yo’. See? 

Bess (trying flattery)—Yo’ know how it always been wid yo’, 
Crown—yo’ ain’t neber want for a ’oman. Look at dis chest, an’ 
look at dese arm’ yo’ got! Dere’s plenty better-lookin’ gal dan 
me. Yo’ know how it always been wid yo’. Dese five year’ now 
I been yo’ ’oman—yo’ could kick me in de street, an’ den, when 
yo’ ready fo’ me back, yo’ could whistle fo’ me, an’ dere I was 
again a-lickin’ yo’ han’, What yo’ wants wid Bess? She gettin’ 
ole now. (She sees that her flattery has failed and is terrified.) 

_Dat boat goin’ widout me! Lemme go! Crown, I’ll come back 
fo’ see yo’. I swear to Gawd I’ll come on de Friday boat. Jus’ 
lemme go now! I can’t stop out here all night. I ’fraid! Dere’s 
tings movin’ in de t’icket—rattlesnake, an’ such! Lemme go, I 
tells yo’. Take yo’ han’ off me! 

Crown (holding her and looking steadily at her)—No man 
ever take my ’oman from me. It goin’ to be good joke on Crown 
ef he lose um to one wid no leg’ an’ no gizzard. (Draws her 
closer.) So yo’ is change, is yo’? (Grips her more tightly. Looks 
straight into her eyes.) Whut yo’ say now? 

BEss (summoning the last of her resolution)—I stayin’ wid 
Porgy fo’ good. (His jaw shoots forward, and his huge shoulder 
muscles bulge and set. Slowly his giant hands close round her 
throat. He brings his eyes still closer to hers. The boat whistles 
long and loud, but neither gives signs of hearing it. After a mo- 
ment, CROWN laughs with satisfaction at what he sees in Brss’s 
eyes. His hands leave her throat and clasp her savagely by the 
shoulders. Buss throws back her head with a wild hysterical 
laugh.) 

CrowN—I knows yo’ ain’t change’! Wid yo’ an’ me, it always 
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goin’ be de same. See? (He swings her about and hurls her face 


forward through an opening in the thicket. Then, with a low 

laugh, he follows her. She regains her balance and goes on ahead 
of him. The band is still playing, but growing faint in the dis- 

tance.) 
The curtain falls, 


ACT III 


. It is just before dawn a week later. Jake and the fishermen are 
getting their early breakfasts and preparing for the start to the 
fishing banks. Luck has been running with them the last several 
days and they are eager to make the most of their chances for 
another big catch before the threatening storms arrive. make 

From Porgy’s room in the court comes the moaning voice of 
Bess in droning delirium. “Eighteen mile to Kittiwah—eighteen 
mile—palmetto bush by de sho’—rattlesnakes and such!” 

Old Peter, the honey man, is out of jail and his welcome at the 
court rises enthusiastically for a moment above the repeated dron- 
ing of Bess, whose voice is now joined by that of Porgy, evidently 
sitting by the sick woman’s bed and trying to comfort her. 

“Yo’ right here wid Porgy an’ nuttin’ can hurt yo’,” Porgy’s 


voice can be heard assuring Bess. “Soon de cool wedder comin’ 


an’ chill off dese febers. . . . Ain’t yo’ remembuh how de cool 
win’ come to town wid de smell ob pine tree, an’ how de stars is 
all polishin’ up like w’ite folks silber? Den eberybody git well. 
_ Ain’t yo’ know? Yo’ jus’ keep still an’ watch what Porgy say.” 

For nearly two weeks Bess has been ill of a fever—ever since 
the picnic. It was there, Serena explains, that she wandered off by 
herself and was lost in the palmetto thicket for two days. 

Now Porgy has come wearily from his room. Out of their sym- 
pathy his neighbors would advise him what to do for Bess. Old 
Peter is of the opinion that the ailing sister should be sent to the 
hospital, but Maria is strongly against that. In the w’ite folks 
hospital they let niggers die so they can give the bodies to the 
students, insists Maria. Porgy is sadly distressed by the thought, 
moaning a prayer that God will keep Bess from the hospital. 

Serena, too, believes in prayer. Hasn’t she prayed Clara’s baby 
out of convulsions before this? She knows she can help Bess. 
With encouragement she gives voice to an earnest supplication. 

“Oh, Jedus who done trouble de watah in de Sea of Gallerie— 
an’ likewise who don’ cas’ de debil out ob de afflicted time an’ 
time again—what make yo’ ain’t lay yo’ han’ on dis sistuh head 
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—an’ send de debil out 0’ she, down a steep place into de sea, like 
yo’ used to do, time an’ time again.” ze 

Serena is joined in the prayer with many an earnest “Amen!” 
And when she is finished there is a new peace in the hearts of 
most of them. 

Maria, however, has more faith in conjurin’. If Porgy wants 
Bess cured, let him lose no time sending Mingo with two dollars 
to Lody “to make conjur’ fo’ cast de debil out 0’ Bess.” 

Mingo is not eager to take so long a journey with a stomach 
as empty as his, but with the promise of a free breakfast when 
he returns and an extra quarter added to Porgy’s bid for his 
services he agrees to go. 

“Yo’ tink dat cure she?” eagerly Porgy demands of Maria. 

“I ain’t tink. I know. Yo’ watch what I say, my brudder. 
Bess good as cure right now. YO’ gots jus’ a quartuh hour to wait. 
Come five o’clock, dat ’oman well.” 

It is an ominous hour in Catfish Row. Outside the waters of 
the bay seem unusually deep and black. Jake’s wife, Clara, 
watching fearfully at the gate, never did see the water so black 
before. Nor can Maria remember when everything looked so still 
like. 

“He too still,” ventures Clara. ‘An’ somet’ing in my head keep 
a-listenin’ fo’ dat hurricane bell.” 

There is an effort to change the subject. Maria would gossip 
a bit about Porgy’s Bess and where she was stayin’ that two 
nights on Kittiwah islan’. It is Maria’s opinion that Bess was 
with that nigger Crown. Bess loves Porgy, all right, and wants 
to stay with him. Maria admits that. But she knows the kind 
that Crown nigger is, too. 

“Ef dat nigger come after she,” Maria predicts, solemnly, ‘‘dey 
ain’t goin’ be nobody around here but Porgy an’ de goat!”’ 

Now Peter, the honey man, has started again on his rounds, 
singing his old song: “I gots honey. Has yo’ gots honey? Yes, 
ma’am, I gots honey—I gots honey cheap?” 

Porgy comes disconsolately from his room. It is nearing 5 
o’clock and that is the hour for Bess’s cure, if Lody’s conjurin’ is 
going to help. 

Now St. Michael’s is chiming the hour and Maria, almost as 
anxious as Porgy, has come from her cook shop to listen. “She 
and Porgy gaze at each other across the court with tense, ex- 
pectant faces. The chimes cease.” 

“Now de time! Oh, Gawd!” mutters Porgy. 
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And then, as it might be in answer to his prayer, Bess’s voice Es 


is heard calling from her sick room. 


“Porgy!” And again: “Porgy! Dat yo’ dere, ain’t it? Why NS 


| yo’ ain’t talk to me?” — 


Porey (with a half-laugh that breaks in a sob)—T’ank Gawd! 
T’ank Gawd! (Bess appears in the doorway in her white night- 
gown. She is very weak.) 

Brss—I lonesome here all by myself. (Marta crosses to her 


quickly. Gently assists her as she lowers herself to seat beside — 


Porcy.) It hot in dere. Let me sit here awhile in de cool. 

Marra—I’ll get yo’ blanket. 

Porcy—Maria, ain’t she ought to go back to bed? : 

Maria (going past them into room)—Let she be. What I 
done tell yo’? Ain’t dat conjur’ cured she? 

Brss—lI been sick, ain’t it? 

Porcy—Oh, Bess! Bess! 

Brss—What de mattuh? 

Porcy (almost sobbing with relief)—Yo’ been berry sick! 
T’ank Gawd de conjur’ cure yo’! (Marta reappears with blan- 
ket, which she wraps about BEss.) 

Marta—lI ain’t goin’ let yo’ set here berry long. (Returns to 
her shop.) 

Porcy—lI got yo’ back, Bess! 

Brss—How long I been sick, Porgy? 

Porcy—Jus’ a week. Yo’ come back from Kittiwah wid yo’ 
eye like fireball, an’ Maria git yo’ in de bed. An’ yo’ ain’t know 
me! (Bess suddenly catches her breath in a stifled sob.) What 
de mattuh, Bess? 

Bress—I guess I ain’t know nuttin’ wid de feber—or I ain’t 
come back at all! 

Porcy—Yo’ ain’t come back to Porgy? (She begins to moan 
hysterically.) 

Brss—No, I ain’t ought to come back! 


Porcy (soothingly)—Dat all right. Don’ yo’ worry none,. 


Bess. I knows yo’ been wid Crown. (BEss draws in her breath 
sharply, then speaks in a whisper.) 

Bress—How yo’ know? 

Porcy—Yo’ been talk *bout um while yo’ out ob yo’ head. 

Brss—What I say? 

Porcy—Yo’ ain’t say nuttin’ ’cept crazy stuff, but Gawd gib 
cripple to know many t’ing’ he ain’t gib strong men. 

Brss—Yo’ ain’t want me go away? 
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Porcy—No, I ain’t want yo’ go, Bess. (Looks at her keenly. 
A moment of silence.) Yo’ neber lie to me, Bess. — S- 

Bress—No, I neber lie to yo’. Yo’ gots to gib me dat. (An- 
other silence.) : 

Porcy—How t’ings stan’ ’tween yo’ an’ Crown? 

Bess (after a pause)—He comin’ fo’ me when de cotton come 
to town. , 

Porcy—Yo’ goin’? 

Brss—I tell um—yes. 

(Porey turns his head from her and sits looking straight before 
him. After a moment, BEss reaches out timidly and lays her hand 
on his arm. Then she tries to encircle it with her fingers.) 
Porgy! Gawd! Yo’ gots de arm like stebedore! Why yo’ 
muscle pull up like dat? (He looks at her, his face set and stern. 
She cowers, her hand still on his arm.) It makes me ’fraid! (A 
pause.) 

Porcy—Yo’ ain’t gots nuttin’ fo’ be ’fraid of. I ain’t try to 
keep no ’oman what don’ want to stay. Ef yo’ wants to go wid 
Crown, dat fo’ yo’ to say. 

Bress—I ain’t wants to go, Porgy. (Porey looks at her with 
hope.) But I ain’t yo’ kin’. When Crown put he hand on me 
dat day, I run to he like watuh. Some day again he goin’ put he 
han’ on my throat. It goin’ be like dyin’, den. But I gots to 
talk de trut’ to yo’s When dem time come, I goin’ to go. 
( Silence.) 

Porcy (in a whisper)—Ef dey wa’n’t no Crown, Bess! Ef 
dey was only jus’ yo’ an’ Porgy, what den? (She looks into his 


. face with an expression of yearning. Then, suddenly, the weak- 


ness of her illness sweeps down upon her and she breaks out hys- 
terically, trembling with fear.) 

Brss—Oh, fo’ Gawd’s sake, Porgy! Don’ let dat man come 
an’ handle me! Ef yo’ is willin’ to keep me, den lemme stay! 
(Her voice rises hysterically, broken by sobs.) Ef he jus’ don’ 
put dem hot han’ on me, I can be good! I can ’membuh! I can 
be happy! (The sobs overcome her.) 

Porcy—Dere, dere, Bess. (Pats her arm soothingly, waiting 
for the storm to spend itself. She grows suddenly quiet, except 
for occasional silent, rending sighs.) Yo’ ain’t need to be afraid. 
Ain’t yo’ gots yo’ man? Ain’t yo’ gots Porgy fo’ take care ob 
yo’? What kin’ ob nigger yo’ t’inks yo’ gots anyway, fo’ let 
anudder nigger carry he ’oman? No, suh! Yo’ gots yo’ man 
now! Yo’ gots Porgy! (Bess has become quiet. A pause.) 
Dere, now. Yo’ been set up too long. Let Porgy help yo’ back 
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: +6! bed. (He draws himself up by the door frame. Bess rises 
unsteadily and, with a hand on his arm, they make their way 
_ into the room. Porcy closes the door behind them.) — 


Mingo is back, and Mingo is drunk. He hasn’t seen the con- 
jurin’ Lody at all. Maria discovers this much after a vigorous 
cross-examination. Mingo’s spent Porgy’s money for cheap liquor 
and Maria is at his throat as though she would shake the con- 
fession out of him. Having gained that-she warns him awesomely 
that she is going to lock him up until he is sober enough to keep 
his mouth shut. After that if he ever mentions to any living 
person that he failed to deliver Porgy’s message to Lody he will 
answer to her, and she will have nigger blood on her soul when 
she stands at the judgment seat. x 

Even after she has shoved the shivering Mingo into her room 
and shut the door on him Maria is still troubled in her mind. 

“Mus’ hab been Jedus done cure Bess after all,” she mutters. 
But this is no more than a fleeting doubt with Maria. She pauses 
half way to Porgy’s room and declares herself with decision. “No, 
I be damn’ ef he did. He ain’t gots it in um!” And she bangs 
the door of her room behind her as she enters. 

“For a moment the court is empty and silent. Suddenly, the 
silence is broken by the deep, ominous clang of a bell, very dif- 
ferent from the silver tone of St. Michael’s.” 

Now every resident of Catfish Row, except Mingo and Bess, 
comes piling into the court or is leaping from windows flung sud- 
denly open. An apprehensive fear grips them as they count the 
strokes of the bell. Twelve strokes will mean a hot wave, and 
nothing more terrible. But more than twelve— 

At the stroke of twelve there is a tightening of breath—and a 
wild gasp of horror as the strokes continue—on and on until 
twenty are counted! 

“Dat bell mus’ be mistake,” Serena insists, trying to comfort 

_the distraught Clara. ‘“‘Ain’t yo’ ’membuh de las’ hurricane? 
How he take two day fo’ blow up?” 

But there is little comfort in Serena’s words. And none in 
Porgy’s advice to watch the flag on the Custom House, or Maria’s 
confirmation. 

“Ain’t yo’ know long as de American flag wabin’ ober de Cus- 
tom House dat mean eberyt’ing all right, jus’ like—” 

But before Maria can finish her prophecy the flag is down and 
“a new wave of horror sweeps simultaneously over every face.” 
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Ciara (her terror giving way to dull hopelessness)—Dey don’ 
hab to run up no hurricane signal to tell me nuttin’. My head 
stop listenin’ fo’ um now. hoe 

Porcy—De mens goin’ see de signal an’ come home quick. 

Crara—Dey can’t see dat signal from de Blackfish Banks, an’ 
dey dere by dis time. 

ANNIE (hysterically)—How dey goin’ come back wid no win’ 
fo’ de sail? 

Marta (sternly silencing her)—Dey can row in ’fo’ dis storm 
come. He ain’t here yet, is he? 

Porcy—No, he ain’t here yet. 

Liry—I ain’t fo’ worryin’ ’bout t’ing dat mightn’t happen ’tall. 
(There is a general babble of voices: “Time ’nough fo’ worry 
when de storm come!” “Mebby by to-morruh we habe Wl’ 
storm!” etc. While they reassure themselves, the sea is darken- 
ing. The shutters of Catfish Row begin to flap back and forth 
in a sudden wind, Cara stands watching the swinging shutters.) 


There is the sound of the wind and the waves outside Catfish 
Row. Just before morning, in Serena’s room, “dim and shadowy 
in the light of guttering kerosene lamps, the Negroes are huddled 
together in groups. A few have found seats on the chairs and 
bed. Others sit on the floor.” 

They are all singing “The Judgment Day Spiritual,” their 
voices rising with the howl of the storm. At the window Clara, 
her baby in her arms, continues to search the darkness for signs 
of an abating hurricane. 

All day they have been singing, but Clara can find no comfort 
in the spirituals. She has “mos’ lose her min’” at the monotony 
of the chant. But, as Serena points out, they all want to be 
ready when “de grabe gib up de dead an’ Gabriel sound de 
trumpet.” And this isn’t any time to be taking chances. 

When sudden gusts of wind and rain set the shutters flapping 
and the singers cower and draw closer to each other, Bess and 
Porgy sit calmly together through the disturbance. 

“Yo’ ain’t afraid, Bess?” Porgy asks. And as Bess shakes her 
head he adds. ‘What make yo’ ain’t say nuttin’?” 

“T jus’ t’inkin’. . . . You know what I t’inkin’ ’bout?” 

“Yo’ t’inkin’ whut storm like dis mus’ be like out on de sea 
islan’s,”’ ventures Porgy. 

“‘Wabe like dese mus’ wash clean across Kittiwah.” 

Yo’ sorry?” 
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“T sorry for any man lef’ out in storm like dis. But I can stop 
a-listenin’ now fo’ his step a-comin’,” adds Bess, putting her hand 
in Porgy’s. “I guess yo’ gots me fo’ keeps, Porgy.” 

“Ain’t I tells yo’ dat all ’long?” ; ae 

Outside a great roar is heard, coming steadily nearer. Trem- 
bling fear grips the singers and there is barely strength left them — 
to carry on the singing of the next spiritual: * 


“Dere’s somebody knockin’ at de do’, 
Dere’s somebody knockin’ at de do’, 
Oh, Mary, oh, Mart’a, 

Somebody knockin’ at de do’.” 


Now the spiritual swells and gains in tempo, and the swaying 
bodies and patting is followed by hysterical shouting. Old Peter 
is certain death is knockin’ at de do’, but the others are more 
skeptical—until there is, indeed, a great knocking. 

In their hysteria the watchers pile furniture before the door to 
bar the unwelcome presence, but it is no use. “With a sucking 
sound of the wind the door slowly opens, pushing away the flimsy 
furniture. Shrieks-of terror and prayers fill the room!” 

Then Crown enters, “bent double against the wind.” ‘There are 
relieved cries of “Gawd, it’s Crown!” : 

“Yo’ is a nice pa’cel of nigger! Shut a frien’ out in a storm 
like dis!” is the fugitive’s greeting. 

There are doubts in several minds as to whose friend Crown 
is, He is no friend of Serena’s, she assures him. And Porgy and 
Bess sit rigid and fearful of the intruder’s next move. 

They are not kept waiting long. Crown is in both a defiant 
and rebellious mood. He has come for Bess and he is of no mind 
to wait long for her to come to him. 

“Yo’ ain’t done much fo’ yo’self while I been gone,” he sneers, 
looking down at the unhappy Porgy. ‘‘Ain’t dere no whole ones 
left?” 


Bess (rising and facing him)—Keep yo’ mout’ off Porgy! 

CrowN—Well, fo? Gawd’s sake! Dem humn-whiners got yo’ 
too? 

Brss—I tol’ yo’ I ain’t goin’ wid yo’ no more. I stayin’ wid 
Porgy fo’ good. 

Crown—’Oman! Do yo’ want to meet yo’ Gawd? Come 
here! 

Bess (holding her ground)—Porgy my man now. 
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Crown (laughing)—Yo’ call dat a man! Don’ yo emis 
gots de forgivin’ nature, an’ I goin’ take yo’ back. (Reaches for 
her. Buss violently repulses him.) 

Brss—Keep yo’ han’ off me! 

SERENA (to CrownN)—Ef yo’ stick ’round here, yo’ sure to get 
killed sooner or later. Den de w’ite folks goin’ figger I done um. 
Dey gots it in de writin’ now dat I been Robbins’ wife. An’ dey 
goin’ lock me up fo’ um anyway. So I might as well do um. 
(BEss returns to her seat by Porcy.) 

Crown (laughing)—What makes yo’ t’ink I goin’ get killed? 
Ef Gawd want to kill me, he got plenty ob chance ’tween here an’ 
Kittiwah Islan’. Me an’ Him been havin’ it out all de way from 
Kittiwah; first Him on top, den me. Dere ain’t nuttin’ He likes 
better’n a scrap wid a man! Gawd an’ me frien’! (A terrific 
roar of wind.) ; 

SERENA (terror-stricken)—Yo’ fool! Ain’t yo’ gots more sense 
dan talk *bout Gawd like dat in a storm like dis! (Another sud- 
den gust.) 

Crown—Gawd’s laughin’ at yo’! | 

PrETER—It berry dangerous fo’ we all to hab dat blasphemin’ 
nigger ’mong us. Le’s we sing unto de Lord! (A woman’s voice 
leads the spiritual, “Got to Meet de Jedgment.’’) 

THE WomMEN—“All I know— 

SEVERAL MEN—TI got to meet de Jedgment. 

THE WomEN—“All I know— 

THE Mrn—Got to meet de Jedgment. 

THE WomenN—“All I know— 

THE Mren—Got to meet de Jedgment. 

ToceTHER—“All I know, All I know, All I know— 

THE WomEN—“All I moan— 

THE MEN—I got to meet de Jedgment. 

(As the wind subsides, the spiritual rises strong and clear. The 
Negroes sing and sway for a moment uninterrupted.) : 

Crown (his voice rising above the singing)—Yo’ folk mus’ 
t’ink de Lord bery easy pleased ef yo’ t’ink he like to listen to 
dat. (They sing on.) Ef it affec’ Him de way it do me, yo’ is 
gibin’ um de lonesome blues. (Crown shouts above the singing.) 
Here, here! Cut dat! I didn’t come all de way from Kittiwah 
to sit up wid no corpses! Dem as is in such a hurry fo’ de 
Jedgment, all dey gots fo’ do is to kiss demselves good-bye an’ 
step out dat door. Yo’, Uncle Peter, here’s yo’ chance. The Jim 
Crow’s leabin’ an’ yo’ don’ need no ticket. (Turning to SERENA.) 
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How ’bout yo’, sistuh? All abo’d! What, dey ain’t no trab- 
belers? (A roar of wind.) 

Crown—Dere go de train! An’ yo’ miss yo’ chance! (The 
wind rises above the singing. CrRowN shouts up at ceiling.) 
Dat’s right, drown um out! Don’ yo’ listen to um sing! Dey 
don’ gib yo’ credit fo’ no taste in music. How ’bout dis one, Big 
Frien’? (Sings): 

“Rock in de mountain, 
Fish in de sea, 
Dere neber was a nigger 
Take an ’oman from me.” 


Lity—Jedus! He goin’ call down Gawd’ wrath on we all! 
(The wind rises to its highest pitch. The Negroes huddle together 
in terror. They begin to sway and moan. CROWN stands in mid- 
dle of room, his arms thrown wide. His voice rises above the 
wind.) 

CrowN—Don’ yo’ hear Gawd A’mighty—laughing up dere? 
Dat’s right, Ole Frien’! Gawd laugh, an’ Crown laugh back! 
(Throws back his head and laughs. The wind shrieks above his 
laugh.) WDat’s right! Yo’ like um, Gawd? I'll gib yo’ anudder 
verse! (Sings): 


“TY ain’t no doctor, 
No doctor’ son, 
But I can cool yo’ feber 
Till de doctor come.” 


(While he is singing, the wind suddenly ceases. The Negroes 
look at one another, appalled by the suddenness of the change.) 

Brss—Mus’ be de storm ober. 

Porcy—He jus’ takin’ a res’. When de wind lull like dis, he 
come back soon, worse’n eber. 

CrowN—Ain’t I tell yo’ Gawd like um? He quiet now fo’ 
listen. (He bursts again into song): 


“T laugh in de country, 
I laugh in de town, 
Cause a cripple t’ink he goin’ 
Take an ‘oman from Crown.” 


(Then begins to shuffle.) Come on, Bess! Yo’ ain’t one ob 
dese spiritual-whimperin’ niggers. What, ain’t yo’ got no guts! 
Come ‘long! Yo’ used to be de bes’ dancer in Charleston. Ef 
yo’ don’ want to dance wid Crown, mebby yo’ new man’ll dance 
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wid yo’! (Roars with laughter. Buss is silent. He dances a 
few more steps.) Come ‘long, Maria! Yo’ can’t tell me dese— 
Gawd-f’arin’ whiners has got yo’! (Marra hesitates, CROWN 
dances on. Laughs.) Dis ole lady too fat fo’ dance! ; 

Marta (indignantly)—Who say I’m too fat! (Gets lumber- 
ingly ‘ her feet and begins to shuffle. Munco begins to clap for 
them. 

Crown (dancing)—How "bout ole Sportin’ Life? (SPoRTING 
LIFE joins in the dancing. PETER begins to clap.) 

Lity—Stop dat, yo’ ole fool! 

CRowN (dancing near PETER and shouting in his ear)—Dis 
nigger too ole fo’ dance! 

PETER (indignant, puffing out his chest)—Who say I too ole! 
(Gets laboriously to his feet and begins a feeble shuffle.) 


Half the Negroes are dancing now, forgetting their terror. Only 
Serena and her friends are left to pray and disapprove. Porgy 
and Bess, as though clinging each to the other, sit by. There is 
a wild kind of grace in Crown’s dancing. Now he laughingly 
stops before Bess and cuts one of his showiest pigeon wings, but 
she ignores him and her gaze returns to Porgy. 

Now there is a wild shriek from the window. Clara, still peer- 
ing into the darkness, has caught sight of an overturned boat beat- 
ing against the shore. A fishing boat with red gunnels, like Jake’s 
Sea Gull! 

Fearfully they wait for the hull to turn over in the waves that 
they may be sure of the identification—and then they know! 

“Gawd! It de Sea Gull fo’ sure!” 

With a wild shriek Clara breaks for the door, pushing Serena 
aside and old Peter. At the door she turns to come back and put 
her baby in Bess’s arms. 

“Yo’ keep my baby until I comes back,” she says, and is out 
the door before any one can stop her. 

The storm has quieted but they know it will return in fury and 
there is a wild call for some one to go after Clara—a wild call 
witn none to answer. 

“Dere ain’t nobody in here got de guts ob a chicken,” sneers 
Maria, and Bess, looking scornfully over the room, demands ac- 
cusingly: “Ain’t dere no man ’round here?” 

“Yes! Where all dem nigger been wantin’ to meet de jedg- 
ment?” cries Crown. “Go ‘long! Yo’ been askin’ fo’ somet’ing, 
an’ yo’ ain’t got de gizzards to go an’ get um. Now’s yo’ chance. 
(Laughs. Goes and stands before Brss, looking sideways to see 
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effect on her.) Porgy, what yo’ sittin’ dere fo’? Ain’t yo’ hear ee 
- yo’ ’oman calling fo’ a man? Yes, looks to me like only one man — 


*round here! (Again glances toward Bess; then runs to door, 


throwing up his arms and calling. Calls the men by name): “Go — 
‘long, Sam!” etc. All right, Ole Frien’ up dere! We’s on fo’ 


anudder bout!” 
~ He jerks open the door and runs out. At the window the Ne- 
groes crowd to watch him. It is lighter outside now. They see 


Clara reach the edge of the wharf. The water is up to her waist | 


now. Behind her Crown is splashing through the crashing waves. 
Suddenly there is a great roar of wind and water. Darkness 


follows. The storm has come back with redoubled fury. It is. 


God answerin’ Crown, agrees Serena, falling to her knees in 
prayer. Now the others are praying around her, moaning in 
terror. : 

Suddenly at the window Mingo’s voice rises high in terror. 
“De wharf goin’! Gawd A’mighty!” 

Outside there is a terrific roar, followed by a crashing of tim- 
bers. An awed silence overcomes the group of watchers. Now 
they huddle together again in the middle of the room, around 
Serena’s praying group. Bess is sitting beside Porgy, Clara’s 
baby in her arms. With one accord they take up the chant of the 
“Jedgment Day Spiritual.” 


“We will all pray togedduh on dat day, 
We will all pray togedduh on dat day, 
An’ I'll fall upon my knees and face de risin’ sun. 
Oh, Lord, hab mercy on me!” 


“Allelujah! Gawd hab mercy on de souls ob Clara an’ Crown!”’ 


wails old Peter. 

“Bess turns and looks directly at Porgy. . With an expression 
of awe in his face he reaches out a timid hand and touches the 
baby’s cheek. 

“The roar increases. The shutters fly back and forth. With 
fear-stricken eyes, the Negroes sway and pat and sing, their 
voices sometimes rising above the roar of the wind and sometimes 
drowned by it. 

“Bess continues silent, looking straight ahead of her, tender- 
ness, yearning and awe in her face. Porgy sits watching her. 


“The shutters crash more violently. The roar of wind and ~ 


water increases. The Negroes huddle closer and sing on.” 
The curtain falls. 
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ACT IV 


The following night, after the storm had passed, there were 
mourning songs sung for those who had been killed. But some 
were not at the singing. Maria, for one, was obliged to give 
some attention to straightening up her cook shop, seeing her 
stove had been washed clean across the street. 

“An’ sides,” explains Maria, “it break my heart to hear dese 
*omans mourning fo’ de mens dat provide um wid bread and what 
was dey lover’ too. All dem fine, strong mens, dead in de storm! 
(In lower voice): It gib me de creeps, Serena, to t’ink how many 
ghost’ must be listenin’ ’round dis court to-night.” 

At the window of his room, the shutters half closed so he is 
screened from the court, sits Porgy. He has been there all day— 
waiting for something. If Crown’s dead, as they all believe, it 
may be Porgy thinks his ghost may be coming back to worry 
Bess. 

“Gawd gib dat cripple to see many t’ing yo’ an’ me can’t see,” 
ventures Maria when Serena questions Porgy’s actions; “an’ ef 
he is watch for sompen, den dere is sompen for watch for.” 

Bess, still carrying Clara’s baby, has also quit the singing. She 
couldn’t stay when they started praying for Jake and Clara. She 
is clear in her mind about one thing, though. She certainly is 
going to keep Clara’s baby, just as its mother done ask her to do. 
And Serena may rail all she wants to about that child’s getting 
a proper Christian raising. 

“Can’t yo’ see I ain’t de same ’oman what used to run wid 
Crown,” Bess impulsively demands of the doubter. “Gawd 
wouldn’t ha’ let Clara gib me dis baby if He hadn’t seen I was 
different inside. He wouldn’t ha’ gib me Porgy if he didn’t want 
to gib me my chance. (Looking down at baby): See! He t’ink 
already dat I he ma. I gots de big brightness all inside me to-day. 
I can’t stan’ not to hab eberybody kind to me to-day! (Holds 
baby out to SERENA.) Look at um now, Serena—hold um a min- 
ute. Tell um he gots a good ma what goin’ stan’ by um!” 

“Yas—I reckon yo’ gots a good ma now,” admits Serena. 
“She gots Gawd in she heart at las’. Yo’ ain’t no cause fo’ fret.” 

In the funeral room where the mourners are holding forth the 
singers have reached the soul of Crown and are lifting up suppli- 
cations that even he be saved. Suddenly from under the stairs 
leading to Serena’s room a raucous laugh is heard. 

Investigation reveals Sporting Life, and his joy is great at the 
thought of the singers “stowin’” his old friend Crown. It may 
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~~ be Crown is dead for sure, as the watchers who saw the wharf 


washed away under him believe. In which case it must be 
Crown’s ghost that he has seen hanging around there. 

‘Sporting Life’s shiftiness convinces Maria that he has seen 
Crown, but she is still at a loss to understand that as a cause for 
his exultant mood. . 

“Ef Bess gots two mens, dat sho count yo’ out,” she ventures. 
~ “Dat jus’ where I comes in,” replies Sporting Life, and there 


is a movement of the shutter at Porgy’s window. “Whena’oman 


gots jus’ one man, mebbe she gots um for keep. But when she 
gots two mens—dere’s mighty apt to be carvin’!—An’ de cops 
takes de leabin’s.” es 

Maria has driven the swaggering Sporting Life from the court, 
though Sporting Life has sneaked back to his hidden position 
under the stairs, and is putting up the shutters of her shop. Now 
she sees that everything is apparently clear for the night, goes 
in her shop and locks the door. 

From Porgy’s room there comes the whimper of a child, fol- 
lowed by the crooning of a lullaby. Bess is singing in the dark- 
ness, “Hush, little baby, don’ yo’ cry, mother an’ father born to 
die.” 

“Her voice trails off sleepily and is silent. During her lullaby, 
the last singers have come from the funeral room and crossed to 
their own rooms or gone out at gate. The light in the funeral 
room goes out. Maria’s light goes out. 

“A moment of complete darkness and silence in Catfish Row; 
then the sudden flash of a match in the darkness reveals Sporting 
Life about to light a cigarette. He hears something at gate and 
hurriedly extinguishes match, with cigarette unlit. 

Against the gray background beyond the gate a gigantic figure 
can be seen. The gate opens very slowly and noiselessly. Crown 
comes stealthily into court; very gently closes gate behind him. 
Picks his way slowly and silently across court. Stops to listen. 
Silence. Goes on to Porgy’s door. Again listens. Puts his hand 
on knob and softly tries door. Opens it very cautiously, inch by 
inch. When it is wide enough, he stealthily slips through. Inch 
by inch, the door closes. 

“A full minute of absolute silence. Maria is in her wrapper; 
nee her door and stands listening. Satisfied, she is turning 
back. 

“A muffled thud sounds from Porgy’s room. Maria stops short. 
Stands motionless. Suddenly Porgy’s laugh is heard, deep, swell- 
ing, lustful. The baby cries out.” 
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BEss (within room. Horror in her voice)—Fo’ Gawd’s sake, 
Porgy! What yo’ laughin’ ’bout? 

Porcy (triumphantly)—Dat all right, honey. Don’ yo’ be 
worryin’, Yo’ gots Porgy now, an’ he look atter he oman. Ain’t 
I don’ tell yo’? Yo’ gots a man now! (Marta crosses the court 
swiftly. Opens Porcy’s door, goes in, and closes it behind her. 
Again the flash of a match in the shadows. Sportinc LIFE lights 
his cigarette and continues his vigil.) 
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It is early next morning. Catfish Row is silent and apparently 
deserted. When the detective who arrested Peter arrives with 
the coroner there is no one in sight, nor any sound to be heard. 
But to the detective this means nothing. 

Catfish Row, to him, is always “alive with crooked niggers.” 

“If you was on the force ’stead of sitting down in the coroner’s 
office, you’d know we don’t make a move that isn’t watched by a 
hundred pair of eyes,” he explains. 

The coroner is there to get a witness to identify Crown’s body 
at the inquest. Even that is not likely to prove as simple as it 
sounds, the detective warns him, and seeks to strengthen the 
statement by kicking open the door to Serena’s room and bellow- 
ing an order for her to come down. 

For a moment there is no answer. Then the shutters of 
Serena’s window slowly open and the Negress Annie looks out. 

“Serena been sick in she bed three day, an’ I been here wid she 
all dat time,” Annie reports. 

Nor can threats of sending for the wagon and taking the sick 
Serena and all her friends to jail change Annie’s story. When 
the detective becomes more threatening Annie opens the window 
that he may hear the painful moaning of the patient, and finally, 
with the aid of another witness, Annie produces Serena herself, 
her head bandaged in a towel. Serena weakly collapses across 
the window sill. She has, she repeats between gasps, been sick in 
bed for three days, and this, according to the others, is “de 
Gawd’s trut’.” 

“There you are—an airtight alibi.” The detective is scornful, 
but helpless, and after another vain attempt at cross-examination 
he gives up. 

“Oh, hell! You might as well argue with a parrot cage, but 
you'll never break them without your own witnesses, and you'll 
never get ’em.” 

They try next with Lily, who is old Peter’s wife. The coroner 
recognizes Lily as a girl who had worked for his family. Lily 
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Holmes she was then, but she left to get married. She is still 2 
Lily Holmes, Lily assures them. She has taken old Peter asa 


husband but not his name. 

“You ain’t t’ink I goin’ be responsible for no ole nigger name?” — 
she demands, indignantly. “No, suh! An’ I ain’t gib um my 

name, nedder.” 

Furthermore it is little use for them to try to question 
Peter. Lily insists, seeing that the old man is not only deaf but 
“‘ain’t got good sense, nohow.” Yet Peter is of a perfectly suitable 
age for husbands, she insists, being just 82. 

“An old man like that is apt to linger on your hands,” Séggests 
the friendly coroner. 

“No, boss,” promptly answers Lily, while Peter, not hearing, 
smiles in affable agreement; “ef I is marry to young man an’ he 
took sick, mebbe “e linger on my han’. But,” and she points to 
Peter, who smiles even more amiably, “he ain’t linger on my han’. 
He took sick—he gone!” 

“What did you marry him for?” 

“Why, yo’ see, boss, he like dis,” explains Lily. “Ain’t yo’ 
membuh how I used to hab dem crazy fits of misery in my 
stomach? I wake up in de night wid ’em. De doctor say to me, 
‘Lily Holmes, one ob dese nights yo’ goin’ dead in yo’ bed all by 
yo’self.’” So I t’ink I bes’ marry dat nigger so as I won’t go dead 
all by myself. But since I marry um, I gets well ob my misery, 
an’ I ain’t got no furder use for ’um.” 

With some show of impatience the detective suggests that he 
is not there to pay a social call, and insists on returning to the 
case. Let them try to get something from the cripple and his 
woman. Porgy is also hard to handle, but he may come through. 

In response to the detective’s call, after he has followed his 
custom of kicking open their door, Bess helps Porgy to a seat on 
the doorstep. 

There is, however, little more gained in questioning these two 
than there was with the others. Porgy and Bess both knew 
Crown, they admit, and Porgy would know him if he were to see 
him again, though he doesn’t care anything about seeing him. 

As for the detective’s discovery that Bess’s room is freshly 
scrubbed and that she has overlooked a stain of blood under the 
bed—that is foolish, too. She always scrubs her room every 
week—ask anybody—and there ain’t no blood there because no 
one has killed Crown in her room. 

The coroner, making a note in his book, has his witness, he 
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ai and is ready to go. The detective is forced reluctantly to 
ollow. 
_ Now the court is again silent and apparently deserted. Then 
in one room a voice is heard singing “Ain’t It Hard to Be a 
Nigger!” 

“Another voice joins, then another. In a moment the empty 
court is ringing with the song, sung mockingly, triumphantly.” 
~ Now the windows begin to open and the Negroes to come, by 
ones and twos, into the court again, all singing. Serena has her 
washing to hang out. Old Peter is ready to start forth with his 
tray of honey, which Lily helps to balance on his head. Scipio, 
Serena’s young son, is driving Porgy’s goat cart through the 
archway. ‘There is a great rélief and happiness in the air. 
The song is changed to a wilder tune. 


“Sit down! I can’t sit down! 
Sit down! I can’t sit down! 
My soul’s so happy dat I can’t sit down!” 


Suddenly a Negro near the gate gives a warning hiss and waves 
his arms. The singing stops. Back into their rooms steal the 
Negroes. Stealthily the doors and windows are closed. Again 
the court is silent and empty. 

Only Porgy, whom Bess had no time to get back into his room, 
is visible, and he is pretending to doze on his doorstep. 

A policeman strides through the archway, notes the empty 
court and sees Porgy. Sleepily the cripple opens his eyes and 
accepts the paper shoved at him. It is, the policeman assures 
him, nothing to be frightened about. Only a summons to appear 
as a witness at the coroner’s inquest, view the body and tell the 
coroner who it is. The thought strikes terror to Porgy’s soul. 


Porcy—I gots to go an’ look on Crown’s face? 

PoLicEMAN—Yes, that’s all. 

Porcy—Wid all dem w’ite folks lookin’ at me? 

Poriceman—Oh, cheer up! I reckon you’ve seen a dead 
nigger before. It’ll be all over in a few minutes. (BEss appears 
in doorway, her eyes wide with horror.) 

Porcy—Dere ain’t goin’ be no nigger in dat room ’cept me? 

PoLicEMaAN—Just you and Crown— If you still call him one. 
(Turns away.) 

Porcy (scarcely able to speak for terror)—Boss—I couldn’ 
jus’ bring a ’oman wid me? I couldn’t eben carry my—my 
7oman?P 
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PoticeMan (slightly impatient )—No, you can’t bring any one. 
Say, you’re the cripple, aren’t you? I'll get the wagon and carry 
you down. And as soon as you’ve seen Crown, you can come 
home. (Starts for gate.) : 

Porcy (desperately)—Boss— 

PoLticEMAN—Now, listen, I’ve summoned you, and you’ve got 
to go, or it’s contempt of court. Ill call the wagon for you. 
~ (As soon as he has gone, doors open stealthily. The Negroes 
come out and gather about Porcy, speaking in low, frightened 
tones.) 

Porcy—Oh, Gawd! Whut I goin’ to do? 

Brss—Yo’ gots to go, Porgy. Mebby yo’ can jus’ make like to 
look at um an’ keep yo’ eye’ shut. 

Maria—Yo’ goin’ be all right, Porgy. Yo’ jus’ goin’ to be a 
witness. 

Sportine Lire—I ain’t so sure ob dat. (They all look at him 
in alarm.) I don’ know who done de killin’. All I knows is, 
when de man what done um goes in dat room, Crown’ wounds 
begin to bleed. 

Porcy (terror-stricken)—Oh, Jedus! 

SporTING LirE—Dat’s one way de cops got ob tellin’ who done 
um. 

Porcy (in a panic; moaning)—I can’t look on he face! Oh, 
Gawd! What I goin’ to do! 

SPoRTING LIFE (taking command of the situation)—Listen to 
me! Yo’ do jus’ as I say an’ yo’ won’t hab to look on he face. 

Porcy—What I do, Sporting Life? 

SPORTING LirE—Get busy, yo’ niggers. We gots to get Porgy 
out ob here! Get de goat, Scipio. Here, Mingo! Yo’ stan’ by 
to gib me a han’ wid Porgy. 

Brss—Don’ yo’ go, Porgy! He can’t get away! 

SPORTING LirE—He gots to get away or dey’ll hang um sure. 

Porcy—Oh, Gawd! 


Scipio brings the goat cart and, Sporting Life directing, they 
load the moaning Porgy in. But before they can get him away 
the clang of the patrol wagon bell tells them the police are upon 
them, 

They still have a chance, Sporting Life thinks. Quickly they 
get Porgy and the goat under the archway and mass in front of 
them so the police cannot see. When the officers are well in the 
court and searching the rooms Porgy twists the tail of his goat 
and dashes off down the street. 
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The officers, taken by surprise, are still so amused at the sight 
of the disappearing goat cart and Porgy’s attempt to beat them 
in a race, that they are convulsed with laughter. They are sport- 
ing enough, too, to give Porgy and the goat a start. Then they 
dash for their wagon and soon the clanging bell indicates that 
the race is on. Massed in the archway all Catfish Row tensely 
and silently prays that Porgy may make the corner and outwit 
the officers, but their hope is slight. 

Now they turn back sadly into the court. “Dey got um!” re- 
ports Lily. “Dey putting him an’ de goat all two in de wagon,” 
Serena adds. 

Slowly they disappear in their several rooms. Bess is sitting 
hopelessly on her doorstep, and Sporting Life saunters carelessly 
across the court to sit beside her. 


; Brss—Oh, Gawd! Dey goin’ carry um to look on Crown’ 
ace! 

SPoRTING LiFe (laughing)—Don’ yo’ worry none ’bout dat, 
sistuh. Dat nigger ain’t a witness now. Dey goin’ lock um up 
in de jail. 

MINco (at gate)—Dat’s de trut’. ._Dey done turn de wagon 
’round toward de jail. 

Bress—Well, dat better’n makin’ um look on Crown. (Fear- 
fully): Not for long, Sportin’ Life? 

SPorRTING LiFE (sympathetically)—No, not for long. Jus’ a 
yeah, mebby. 

Brss—A yeah. 

SportTinc LirE—Contempt ob court—dat’s a serious offence. 
(Bess drops her face into her hands.) Jus’ like I tol’ yo’. No- 
body home now but Bess an’ ole Sportin’ Life. 

Brss—I ain’t gots no time fo’ yo’. 

SporTinG Lire (laughing)—Fo’ sho yo’ has. Yo’ jus’ gots 
nice little vacation now fo’ play ’round wid yo’ ole frien’. Con- 
tempt ob court—dat serious offence. Dat nigger ain’t be back 
heah fo’ a yeah. 

Bess (alarmed)—Sportin’ Life, yo’ ain’t t’ink dey puts Porgy 
up fo’ a yeah? 

Sportinc LirE—A yeah for sho. Cheer up, sistuh! Gib me 
yo’ han’. (He takes her hand. She is too preoccupied to resist.) 
Ole Sportin’ Life got de stuff fo’ scare away de lonesome blues. 
(Pours powder into her hand. Bess looks down at it.) 

Bress—Happy dus’! (Gazes at the powder with fascinated 
horror.) I ain’t want none ob dat stuff, I tells yo’. 
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Sportine LirE—Ain’t nuff ter hurt er flea. 

Brss—Take dat stuff away, nigger! (But she continues to 
hold it in her hand.) 

Sportinc Lire—Jus’ a little touch fo’ ole time’ sake. (BEss 
suddenly claps her hand over her face. When she takes it away, 
it is empty. SPORTING LiFE smiles with satisfaction.) Dat de 
ting, ain’t it? An’ membuh, dere’s plenty more where dat come 
from. Dere’s a boat to Noo Yo’k to-morruh an’ I’m goin’. 
(Pauses significantly. BEss says nothing.) Why yo’ such a fool, 
Bess? What yo’ goin’ to do a whole yeah here by yo’self? Now’s 
yo’ chance. (Bess leaps to her feet, her eyes blazing. She glares 
at SporTING LiFE with contempt and hatred.) GES 

Brss—Yo’ low, crawlin’ houn’! Git ’way from my door, I tells 
yo’! Lef’ it, yo’! Rattlesnake! Dat’s whut yo’is! Rattlesnake! 
(While she berates him, Sportinc LiFe lights a cigarette, con- 
tinues to sit on step.) 

SportinGc LirE—Rave on, sistuh! But I’ll be right here when 
yo’ is wantin’ dat second shot. (BEss runs suddenly past him 
into her room. Slams door behind her. Sportinc Lire sits smil- 
ing to himself and leisurely blowing smoke rings. MARIA comes 
to her doorway. Sees him. Crosses to him.) 

Maria (contemptuously)—What yo’ waitin’ ’round here for? 

SPORTING LirE—Jus’ waitin’. (Smokes contentedly.) 

Marrta—What yo’ t’ink yo’ goin’ to get? 

SPORTING LirE (with shrug of shoulders) —Uummmmmm—jus’ 
waitin’. 

Maria (turning scornfully away)—Yo’ don’ know Bess. (Re- 
crosses to her shop. Sportinc Lire watches her till she has 
reached her doorstep.) 

SPorTING Lire (in a low voice, not intended for Marta to 
hear)—You don’ know happy dus’, (Maria does not hear. 
Goes into shop; closes door. Sportinc LiFe continues to wait. 
St. Michael’s chimes the half hour.) 


Five days later, one bright afternoon, while all the Negroes are 
moving about their accustomed tasks in the court of Catfish Row 
Porgy drives up to the gate. Serena is sitting near her door 
crooning a lullaby to the baby in her arms, and Maria is moving 
in and out of her shop, but neither sees him. 

Scipio, playing near the gate, lets Porgy in. Now all the Ne- 
groes see him, but none greets him. Silently they fade away 
into their rooms. Porgy doesn’t notice. He is too happy with 
the thought that he is back and with a surprise for all of them, 
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and particularly for Bess, to notice. ‘There is a new harmonica 
for Scipio, and a new bonnet for Lily, and a bright new dress for 
Bess, which he shakes out and lays on the table. SS 

“Now, dat’s de style for Bess,” he announces, exultantly, as 
he produces a hat to go with the dress. “She is one gal what 
always look good in red. I reckon I is de fus’ nigger anybody 
roun’ here ebber see what go to jail po’, an’ leabe dere rich. But 
Porgy’ luck ridin’ high now. Ain’t nuttin’ can stop um. When 
de buckra search me in de jail, I all de time gots my lucky bones 
in my mout’—see! an’ time I get settle’ in my new boardin’ 
house, I start to go right t’rough dem odder crap-shootin’ nigger’ 
like Glory Hallelujah. (He takes a package from the cart, opens 
it, and holds up a baby dress.) Now, ain’t dis de t’ing! Course, 
de baby ain’t really big ’nough for wear dress yet, but he goin’ 
grow fas’. You watch, he goin’ be in dat dress by de fus’ frost. 
(Continues his story.) Yas, suh! dere warn’t no stoppin’ dem 
bones. Dey jus’ gone whoopin’ right t’rough dat jail, a-pullin’ 
me after em. And den, on de las’ day, de big buckra guard hear 
*bout it, an’ he come an’ say I gots to gib up de bones. But I 
been seein’ um roll wid de jailer in de watch house, an’ I know 
he weakness. I ask dat buckra if he ain’t likes me to teach um 

how to sing lucky to de bones ’fore I gib dem up, an’ ’fore he git 
*way I done gone t’rough um for t’ree dollar an’ seben cent an’ 
dis shirt. (He proudly exhibits shirt that he is wearing. His 
purchases are now all spread out on the table, and he looks from 
them to the faces of the Negroes.) Now it time to call Bess. 
Oh, Bess. Here Porgy come home. (There is a moment of ab- 
solute silence. Lity gets to her feet, buries her face in her hands, 
and runs to her room. PETER starts to follow. Murnco rises and 
goes toward Marta’s door.) Here, Lily, Peter, Mingo, where you 
all goin’? What de hell kin’ ob a welcome dis for a man what 
been in jail for a week, an’ for de contemp’ ob court at dat. Oh, 
now I see. Well, yo’ ain’t gots to min’ Bess an’ me. All de time 
we wants to hab we frien’ wid us. Eben now, we ain’t wants to 
be jus’ by weself. (They continue to withdraw. He looks about 
him in growing surprise, and discovers SERENA hunched up Si- 
lently over the baby.) Why, hello! Dere’s Serena. Yo’ sho’ 
work fas’, sistuh. I ain’t been gone a week, an’ yo’ done gots a 
new baby. (SERENA rises hurriedly, exposing baby for first time.) 
Here, hold on. Let me see dat chile. Dat’s Bess’s baby, ain’t it? 
Where yo’ get um? Where Bess, anyhow? She ain’t answer me. 
SERENA (calling)—Maria, come out dat cookshop. Here Porgy 
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come home. Yow gots to talk wid um. (Porcy drives to his own 
door. 

baie ys Ain’t yo’ dere, Bess? (Marta comes to her 
doorway. Porcy turns to her, his eyes wide with alarm.) 
Where’s Bess? (Marta sits on her doorstep. Porcy turns his 
goat and drives over to her.) Tell me quick. Where’s Bess? 
(Marta does not answer.) Where? Where? 


Bravely Maria tries to tell him. Didn’t they all say Bess 
wasn’t fit for him? An’ that dirty dog, Sportin’ Life, made them 
all think Porgy was to be locked up for a year. 

Naturally Bess was very low in her mind and she just went 
back to the happy dus’ and the red eye and was drunk for two 
days. 

That doesn’t matter, Porgy keeps insisting. What Bess has 
done doesn’t matter. Where is she now? That’s all Porgy wants 
to know. Where is she? 


SERENA—She gone, Porgy. An’ I done take dis chile to gib 
um a Christian raisin’— 

Porcy—W here she gone? 

SERENA—Dat gal ain’t neber had Gawd in she heart, an’ de 
debil get um at last. 

Marta—’Tain’t de debil. De happy dus’ done for um. 

Porcy (wildly)—You—Bess?— Yo’ ain’t means Bess dead? 

SERENA—She worse dan dead. 

Lity—Sportin’ Life carry she away on de Noo Yo’k boat. 
(They are all silent, gazing at Porcy. He, too, is silent for a 
moment.) 

Porcy—Where dat dey take she? 

Minco—Noo Yo’k. 

Marta—Dat’s way up Nort’. 

Porcy (pointing)—It dat way? 

Marta—It take two days by de boat. Yo’ can’t find um. 

Porcy—I ain’t say I can find um. I say, where it is? 

Marta—Yo’ can’t go after she. Ain’t yo’ hear we say yo’ can’t 
find um? 

: a yo’ know Noo Yo’k mos’ a t’ousand mile’ from 
ere . 

Porcy—Which way dat? 

Lity (pointing)—Up Nort’—past de Custom House. (Porcy 
Ree his goat and drives slowly with bowed head toward the 
gate. 
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Marra—Porgy, I tells yo’ it ain’t no use! 

Lity—Dat great big city. Yo’ can’t find um dere! 

SERENA—Ain’t we tells yo-— (But Porcy is going on toward 
gate as if he did not hear, and they cease to protest and stand 
motionless watching him. As Porcy reaches the gate, SciPio 
silently opens it. Porcy drives through and turns to left, as LILy 


pointed. St. Michael’s chimes the quarter hour. The gate clangs 
shut.) 


The curtain falls. 


PARIS BOUND 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Puitip Barry 


PHILIP BARRY won a Harvard prize in his playwriting youth 
with a comedy called “You and I.” He followed that with a 
moderately successful second play, ‘““The Youngest,” and then 
slipped gracefully down among the playwrights who were merely 
present and accounted for the last two seasons. — . 

His “In a Garden” was no more than what a drama critic 
might call a succes d’estime, although both Arthur Hopkins as 
producer and Laurette Taylor as chief actress labored earnestly 
the season of 1925-26 to save it. His “White Wings,” a sparkling 
but unpopular satire, could not be sold, even by Winthrop Ames, 
the season of 1926-27. Last November Barry offered “John,” a 
dignified and dramatic study of the Baptist who was the fore- 
runner, but it, too, suffered a quick defeat. 

It happens, however, that Mr. Barry is a hard and persistent 
worker. The trucks bearing the scenic remains of “John” had 
barely reached the storehouse when two additional Barry plays 
were announced—a comedy first named “The Wedding” and 
finally called “Paris Bound,” and a mystery piece frankly labelled 
“Cock Robin,” that Barry had written in a spirit of fun with 
Elmer Rice. 

“Paris Bound,” which came in Christmas week with the popu- 
lar Madge Kennedy as a star, was an overnight success. Of the 
seventeen new plays offered that week only four lasted until Lent, 
and of the four the Barry play was the outstanding comedy 
favorite. 

This is a story of a youthful adventure with love and marriage 
related by those moderately exclusive humans of the upper mid- 
dle class about whom this author writes so intimately and so 
understandingly. It is lightly touched with a marital problem 
sufficiently common to give it universal significance and suffi- 
ciently serious to bring its audiences to quick attention. 

At the play’s outset the month is July, the year 1922, the scene 
the upstairs sitting room of a pee in the country near New 
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York—an attractively furnished room shielded from a hot sum- 


‘mer sun by awnings that shade a stretch of windows on the west. 


Mary and Jim Hutton have been married less than two hours. 


The marriage breakfast is just over and from below stairs the 


sounds of revelry, the music and the laughter, would indicate that 
the party has reached or is about to reach its peak with the 
planned departure of the bride and groom. 

Jim and Mary Hutton are, as they enter the room for a min- 
ute’s respite from the almost too affectionate attentions of their 
friends, a good-looking, happy pair—Jim a stalwart twenty-six, 
Mary a sweet and modest twenty-two. They are still in their 
bridal finery and there is time for only a word—Mary’s whispered 
assurance to Jim that she never has enjoyed a wedding so much 
in her life, and Jim’s enthusiastic admission that he feels the 
same; Mary’s sober little confession that she’s a fool about him, 
and his echoing assurance, sealed with a kiss, that she has noth- 
ing on him. é 

Then Jim is away to change his clothes and collect his bags 
and Mary has found Julia, the maid, and gone to her room to be 
put into her going-away things. A valuable aid is Julia. ‘Aunt 
Grace asked me if there was anything in this house that I wanted 
to take with me for my house, and I said you,” admits Mary. 


~ And that makes Julia happy, too. 


It is while Jim and Mary are dressing that Helen White and 
James Hutton, Sr., Jim’s divorced mother and father, meet in this 
same dressing room. 

Mrs. White, who now lives in Europe, has come many miles 
only to feel a good deal like a stranger at her own son’s wedding. 
Two of Mary’s wedding attendants, Nora Cope and Fanny Ship- 
pan, have left these somewhat embarrassed parents there and 
slipped with as much grace as circumstances permit into Mary’s 
room to help with the dressing. 

It is fifteen years since Jim’s parents have seen each other and 
the meeting is not without its emotional reactions. James, Sr., 
never could quite understand why the former Mrs. Hutton had 
married White, an “exceptionally dull man,” if there ever was 
one, and Mrs. White would like to be as indifferent as possible 
to anything he may think about her or her actions. 

James, Sr., however, is of a mind to discuss many things. For 
one thing he is not at all averse to reopening the question of their 
own separation. He feels that young Jim and Mary have an 
excellent chance of happiness and success in their married life, 
but no better chance than he and she had. 
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From what she has heard, Mrs. White admits, the young peo- 
ple are as completely fortified against failure in marriage as it 
ever is possible for young people to be. 

“Youth, health, love, money and an occupation—they seem to 
have the odds on their side, at any rate,” says she. 


JaMEs—So did we. 

HELEN—So “More shame to us?” 

James—More shame to you, Helen. (A brief pause.) 

HeLrEN—The years haven’t put wrinkles in your cheek, have 
they, James? 

JamMEs—Cheek ? 

HELEN—Cheek. 

James—Still bitter. It’s amazing. 

HELEN—Poor dear, life is such a constant surprise to you.—As 
I remember, you were amazed when I divorced you. 

JamEs—That was an act of resentment on the part of a raw 
young girl. You're past forty now, and should know better. 

HeLEN—You still don’t accept the impossibility of my living 
with you after what you did— 

James—I shan’t ever accept it. 

HELEN—Well, I give up. In fact I gave up, some time ago, 
didn’t I? 

JamEes—I know: that’s one of your troubles. 

HELEN—I’m afraid I must— 

James—Duck—dodge again—get out from under. All right, 
my dear. (She turns on him.) 

HELEN—Jim, I—! Which of us was in the wrong, you or me! 

JamEs—You were. I may have committed adultery, Helen, 
but I never committed divorce, 

HELEN—When you had your affair with—with that woman— 

James (amused)—Mrs. Bliss, her name -was—Kitty Bliss— 
pretty name. 

HELEN—And a pretty affair, By means of it you destroyed 
our marriage. 

James—I think it was you who did the destroying, Helen. 

HELEN—How do you figure that? 

JamEes—Through what you made of it. All that we had—you 
and I—our province was never touched by it. 

HrLEN—That’s easy enough to say. 

JameEs—lIt’s gospel, my dear. 

HrLtEN—I’m afraid I don’t understand these separate provinces 
of yours. 
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JAMEs—Mine?—Every one’s! 

HELEN—I don’t understand them. 

James—Well, here’s your son Jim: he is attractive to women. 
His wife Mary is attractive to men. He’s twenty-six, she is 
unis eat Is he never to know another woman, or she another 
man 

HreLEN—Know them? But of course! 

JAMES—Well, love them, then. 

HELEN—Even love them—in a way. 

James—Provided they “behave.” 

HELEN—Naturally. (He smiles.) 

JamMEs—Provided they behave naturally— 

HELEN (indignant)—1 didn’t say— 

JamEes—Well, I don’t think it’s very important whether they 
do or not. 

HELEN—In fact, why any marriage at all? 

JAMEs—Simply because marriage of one woman to one man for 
a life-time is the most civilized and beautiful idea poor humanity 
has ever conceived of. 

HeLEN—Imagine your thinking so. 

JAMEs—I’ve never thought otherwise. And any two people, I 
don’t care who they are, who marry for love as we did—as most 
do—and live before the world as man and wife create between 
them something they can never get away from and never hope to 
duplicate. 

HELEN—I wonder if they can’t. 

JAMES—You know they can’t. It’s an entity as real as any 
child is and it’s born without them knowing it, simply of the fact 
that a man and woman in love have elected to face all the facts 
of life together, from under one roof. 

HELEN—So I denied our spiritual child, is that it? 

James—That will do, yes. 

HELEN—It was for that that I left you, Jim. 

James—You left me because you found out that I had gone 
with another woman.—Found it out. 

HELEN (sharply)—And wasn’t that almost enough? 

James—No. It didn’t begin to be—For following a physical 
impulse which I share with the rest of the animal kingdom, you 
destroyed a spiritual relationship which belonged only to us. For 
an act which in reality was of little or no importance to you, you 
did me out of my marriage and my home, of the daughter I’ve 
always longed for—very nearly out of the son I already had. 
You did a good, thorough job, my dear. 
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- But where, Mr. Hutton would like to know, has this achieve- 
ment in divorce led the former Mrs. Hutton? Even her refusal 
to discuss the matter further is proof that she has not changed. 
She is still unable to stand very much; soft where she should be 
hard and hard as nails where she should be soft. 

“J think you might have struck a better balance if you had 
weathered that one rough stretch, as you should have done,” he 
firmly insists. “You might still be the wronged wife, but you’d 
be ten times the person you are now.” 

Now young Jim is in, dressed and ready for the flight and 
eagerly fit. He finds it good to see his parents together. He is 
grateful to both of them for coming. They are a great pair, even 
if they did not hit it off together. Why, he wonders, didn’t they? 

“It happened,” explains his father, with a calm but defiant 
frankness, “that I was once what your mother calls ‘unfaithful’ 
to her.” 

“You mean you wanted to quit mother, and—?” 

“Oh, no—no, never for a minute. But I—” 

Young Jim understands and, faced with the necessity of seem- 
ing to, in a way, take sides, he is free to admit that he thinks his 
mother was at least hasty. 

“Tt strikes me as damned short-sighted and pretty damned un- 
just,” he tells her. 

He also is convinced that Mary would feel the same. ‘‘Mar- 
riage is a pretty big job, of course,” he concludes. “But it seems 
to me that if both people use their heads they can manage it.” 

“You may be sure they can,” insists James, Sr. 

“T think you would do well, however, to learn to profit by your 
father’s mistake,” warns the mother. 

“Aren’t you being a little rough on him, mother?” Jim de- 
mands, smilingly. “I tell you what: Ill do that if you'll teach 
Mary to profit by yours.” 

Now Mary is ready, and equally radiant in her going-away 
things, a bride most enthusiastically, even wildly, approved by her 
new husband and all the relatives. 

Peter, having a perfect timing sense, is in with a tray and a 
bottle of champagne that the proper healths may be drunk before 
the grand but secret departure. 

Their plan, as Jim explains, is to drive to town, where Peter 
has engaged rooms at a hotel. They will dine (in their sitting 
room, if they have one, at Mary’s suggestion) and see a revue. 
Then they will go aboard their ship, which sails at midnight. 

Later, in London, they hope to have more of a visit with Jim’s 
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mother, and thereafter Jim is quite likely to see her periodically, 
because his firm is talking about his making an annual crossing’ 
for the good of the business. 

Now Jim’s father and mother have gone back to the dance— 
to dance together, as the senior Hutton suggests, and scandalize 
the guests. The sight of them, leaving the room arm in arm, is 
a little sad to Mary, and to Jim, too. At the door James, Sr., 
turns. 

“T’ve only one thing to say to both of you,” he offers as a part- 
ing word of advice; “if at first you don’t succeed—don’t try 
again.” 

Mrs. White refuses to sanction the sentiment, but she is forced 
to drag him away to cover her irritation. 

As Mary looks after them she pulls Jim down on the couch 
beside her. For a moment she clings to his arm, and then she 
speaks. 


Mary—Oh, Jim—how awful— 

Jim—I know, dear—but don’t you worry. 

Mary (suddenly)—You know, it occurs to me I’ve married you 
under fairly false pretences. 

Jrm (amused)—Oh? Such as—? 

Mary—l’ve got a lot of bum theories about marriage. You’ve 
never heard them. 

Jim (grinning)—Let’s save ’em for the long winter evenings, 
shall we? 

Mary—l!’m afraid Ill forget them. 

Jim—How do they go? 

Mary—Well, for one thing, I don’t believe much in monopolies. 

Jrm—No? 

Mary—Not for us, anyhow. We're too fond of—people. 

Jrm—You and me and the great throbbing heart of America— 
that’ll be all right. 

Mary—Not quite so general as that, maybe. 

Jrm—T’ll like you best, Mary. 

Mary—So will I you.—But the point is, I don’t expect never 
to see another man, and I don’t expect you never to see another 
girl—We’ve simply got to make ourselves see them! Then there 
won’t even be the danger of them getting to be—to be— 

Jim—Novelties to us? 

Mary (gratefully)—Exactly—and I like to be alone a lot. I 
may seem sullen, but it won’t mean anything, really it won’t. 

Jrum—T'll look the other way. 
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Mary—“Respect each other’s privacy.” Oh, that sounds ter- 
rible. Like hints to the love-lorn. 

Jim—All theories are terrible. ‘ 

Mary—Of course they are. But what are you going to do? 

Jum—Dunno. (A brief pause.) One thing, we’re being nice 
and sensible and modern, aren’t we? 

Mary—Oh, Jim, we’ve got to be! (Jrm’s smile fades.) I 
-mean it. We've simply got to be a success. All my life, I’ve 
seen nothing but— 

Jrm—But how can we help but be? You—? Me—? 

Mary—lIt isn’t as easy as that, Jim. There’s where people 
make the mistake. It takes work, and they won’t work. J know 
it takes work. 

Jim—Mary— 

Mary—What? (His smile reasserts itself.) » 

Jim—Beads of sweat’ll be standing out on my forehead. (She 
laughs, and holds her hand out to him in quick gesture. He 
takes it.) 

Mary—I’m a fool. 

Jum—Nope. Not a bit. (Kisses hand.) But I think we'll be 
all right. 

Mary—I know we shall. 


Peter has lowered the baggage down from the window, and 
Tom, the chauffeur, has carried it to the car the runaways are to 
use. At the proper moment Peter will signal the orchestra to 
crash into the wedding march, Mary and Jim will join hands and 
scurry down the stairs, dodging the rice and rose petals, and dive 
for the car they are supposed to take, ; 

“You'll recognize it by its decorations and wall mottos, mostly 
very obscene,” Peter explains. “I printed them myself last 
night.” 

Then they are to rush across the tennis court and out to the 
south drive, where Tom will be waiting with Peter’s own high- 
powered Pope-Toledo. 

But the getting away is not the only problem. Another has 
arisen of which Noel Farley is the set but slightly unsteady pivot. 
Fanny Shippan has found Noel “laughing and carrying on in a 
generally outrageous manner”; and she is fearfully afraid this 
young woman will end up by making some sort of wretched scene. 

There is only one thing to do, Mary decides, Noel’s actions, 
as every one knows, are induced by her frankly expressed love of 
Jim. They had, at one time, been better than good friends, and 
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although that was years ago, and Mary had indicated her under- — 
standing of the situation, and thought she would put an end to — 
all the talk, by asking Noel to be one of her attendants, it is quite 
evident that Noel still harbors unhappy memories, Therefore 
the only thing likely to pull her up now is for Jim to talk with 
her. Jim doesn’t want to, but he will do it if Mary thinks best. 
And Mary does. . 

Mary knows that Noel loved Jim and thinks she probably still 
loves him—terribly. Of Jim’s feelings she is not so sure, but she 
doesn’t think she would care very much if he still cared for Noel 
—a little. Nor can she agree with Nora that after a month or 
two she will acquire the usual wifely sense of proprietorship and 
be furious at every woman Jim even so much as looks at sideways. 
Certainly she expects to keep her men friends! 

A fine, big-hearted Mary she is, Nora admits. But her ideas 
won’t work. Try them and she and Jim will be just “another 
once-loving pair—bound for Paris.” 

Mary has left the room when Noel Farley arrives, and Nora 
follows shortly on the pretext that she must look for Peter. Jim 
is at the other side of the room, and Noel, without moving, is 
staring directly at him. 

Jim, plainly worried, asks that as a favor Noel will quit the 


party after she sees Mary and go home. Noel is willing. She 


might even go out the back way, so as not to be seen, or perhaps 
she could be hidden somewhere. Her tone is sarcastic. What 
does it matter? And then, after they have stared at each other 
for a long minute, she adds: 

“Do you enjoy it, Jim?” 

“Do I enjoy what?” 


Noret—Standing there, kissing me. 

Jim—My God, Noel. 

Noret—Mine, too, Jim. It’s what you’ve been doing for a long 
while now—each time we’ve been together. What’s it matter that 
you’ve never been much closer to me than this—so long as you’ve 
thought it and wished it? 

Jrm—You’ve—had a good deal to drink, haven’t you? 

Nort—Yes.—But I’ve been drunker than this before on no 
wine at all. And so have you, my dear, dear, dear— 

Jrm—Oh, quit it, quit it, will you? 

Noert—I love you, Jim, and I die hard. There should have 
been two of you, you know—one for me. 

Jrm—Listen: have I ever said or done the slightest— 
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_  Nort—I think there are two of you—and one is.—No, you 
_ haven’t. But you want me, and I want you and if it keeps up, 


some day there'll be hell to pay. I’m telling you. 

Jim—Noel— ; ; : 

Nort—I know. You’ve always behaved with the most praise- 
worthy restraint. That’s been splendid of you, I suppose, though 
T rather wish you hadn’t. But you can’t fool any one as Irish as — 
‘me, about love. I couldn’t have felt as I do about you, if you ~ 
didn’t feel much the same about me. It doesn’t happen that way. 
It takes two. 

Jim—I’m sorry, but I don’t agree with you. 

NoEt—You don’t have to. Nor need you think for a minute 
that I’m not aware how terribly you love your Mary, and how 
utterly different it is to what you feel for me, I envy her, but 
she need never envy me. Not if she’s wise. 

Jrm—How do you mean wise? 

Nort—She knows. 

Jim—Noel, I haven’t the remotest idea of what you're driving 
at, I really haven’t. 

Noet—Well, great intelligence never was your long-suit, was 
it? (A brief pause. She adds): And I’ve done a tall lot of think- 
ing, these last few weeks. I’ve damn well had to. 

Jim—lI can’t see you’ve got very far. 

Nort—I’ve gone a tremendous ways. I'll tell you where I’ve 
arrived if you like. 

Jrm—You needn’t mind. 

Nort—Il’d rather—if you don’t. (She waits. He is silent.) 
It’s my little pleasure to acknowledge, now, that I’m yours, heart 
and soul— 

Jmm—Noel— 

NoEt—But you needn’t let it upset you: I’m inclined to glory 
in it. A day like to-day is fairly rough-going, of course, but I 
imagine I’ll survive it. Because you see, I’m just as sure as I am 
of my name, that part of you is mine. I can’t make head or tail 
of it—I’m still frightfully balled-up in every direction, but of 
what’s between us, I’m quite sure. I wish we’d been something— 
important to each other. I wish something actual had happened. 
Our chances for pulling out of it would be better, then But we 
weren’t—and nothing has. So here we are, and here we'll be— 
and you’d better shun me as you would the devil! 

Jtm—When you see me running from some one,,you’ll know it. 

Nort—That’s the boy!—Spoken like a Yale man. 

Jim (turns—faces up-stage)—Oh, shut up. 
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Noret—You can’t be indifferent to me, Jimmy Hut—so don’t 
try. (She softens in an instant.) Oh, come here a minute—let 
me look at you. Never mind—I’ll come there. (She moves to- 
ward him.) Jim—Jim— (Takes hold of his left arm.) 

Jim (turns face to her)—Quit it, Noel. 

Nort—What a handsome groom you were, Jim—lI was proud of 
you, truly I was. I could feel my heart swell to see you, really 
I could—so straight, and so well turned-out, and so damned cock- 
sure of yourself, and so much in need of a beating. I didn’t kiss 
you when the others did, did I? Here—I shall— (She puts her 
hands behind his shoulders, and leans up to him.) 

Jum (grasps her by elbows, trying to shake her into a realiza- 
tion of the situation)—Noel—God damn it, Noel—this is my 
wedding-day! 

NoEL—Stupid—stupid—we’d have had a much better chance, 
if you’d let that go— (A pause. She turns up toward table.) 
Well— + (She tries to compose herself.) Is this some one’s wine? 
(She lifts a full glass from the tray.) ere’s to your great hap- 
piness—and may I share in it. (She drains the glass.) Damn. 


Noel dashes the empty glass against a stone vase on the table. 
There is a knock at the door. It is Mary come to collect her hus- 
band and say good-by to her friend. 

Noel is faintly apologetic. Jim, she explains, has been taking 
her over the coals for enjoying the party too much, and she has 
promised to be a good girl. 

Now Noel has gone and Jim is relieved. That, at least, is over 
with. Mary is relieved, too, but she can’t resist one little inquiry. 

“Ts it still me, Jim?” 

She stops him before he can answer her with becoming and 
darkly significant protestations of loyalty. 

They’re ready for Peter now. But they will give him only 
three minutes. If he is not ready by that time they will make a 
run for it. 

“In the meantime,” suggests Mary, “Jet’s form a group called 
‘Alone at last,’ shall we?” 

They are standing by the table holding hands when Jim an- 
swers, with great conviction: 


Jrm—Lord knows I’m willing. (Mary closes her eyes.) 
Mary—lI’m just so damn tired—happy— 

Jrm—So am I, 

Mary—It’s like a warm bath. 
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Jrm—lIt’s better. SER 
Mary—I don’t expect to have another serious thought for 
months on end, now. Ss ee 
Jim—lIf you feel one stealing up on you, fight like hell. 
Mary—Ali that silly talk of mine about theories and strata- 
gems and what-nots generally—don’t mind it. It’s just that when 
I think anything awful might happen to you and me, my heart 


_ slides right down to my toes in a panic, It’s just—wanting des- 


perately to guard the most precious thing I’ve ever had or shall 
have. 

Jrm—I know, Darling. That goes for me, too. 

Mary—Then it’s on— eres 

Jim—You bet it is—Let’s make just one blanket agreement, 
shall we? 

Mary—What is it? bs 

Jrm—wWhatever happens, never quit each other. (She presses 
her cheek against his.) 

Mary—Never, never. 

Jum—Never in this world. 

Mary—In any world. 


The orchestra has swung into the “Dardanella” which is the 
first signal and the wedding-march impends. Julie has had the 
last good-by and the last word of instruction from her mistress. 
And now the orchestra pauses for the change of tune. 


Mary—Sh! 

Jim—What? 

Mary—It’s it/ 

Jim—lIs it? 

Mary—Yes! Listen! 

Jrm—You’re right. 

Mary—Come on, sweet! 

Jim—Where’s my hat? 

Mary—Oh, never mind your hat, 

Jrm—aAll right, the hell with it, 

Mary—Give me your hand! 

Jrm—Give me yours. I’m the man. (Their hands fumble for 
each other.) 

Mary—Quit fooling, stupid. Hurry up, or they’ll murder us. 

Jtm—What’s the rush? We've got fifty years—To Mary from 
Jim, with love. (He kisses her.) Here we go! (He takes her 
hand and rushes for the hall. Curtain starts to fall. From down- 
Stairs, rising above the wedding-march, comes the sound of shouts 
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and laughter and cheers. From outside the house, the sound of — 
a motor horn.) = 
The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Five years have passed. It is May, 1927. Jim and Mary are 
living in New York, over near the East River. The scene is the 
music room on the top floor of the Hutton house, added on for 
them by Jim’s father as a wedding gift. 

There is a large fireplace in it, and a studio window at back. 
“The furniture is rather dark and includes an ebony grand piano. 
The walls are of smooth gray plaster.” 

At the moment Richard Parrish, a young composer, is playing 
a theme from his newest ballet and Mary is listening. ‘Richard 
is about twenty-seven or eight, he is not handsome nor particu- 
larly well dressed. He has no gift for pretty speeches, has only 
natural manners and natural grace.” 

There are parts of the ballet that do not please Mary, and she 
is not at all backward about telling Richard so. Sometimes he 
agrees with her and sometimes he does not. 

Mary is convinced that Richard has a great gift, and she is 
glad to have offered the studio to him. He can use it every morn- 
ing and all morning, until his ballet is finished, and she will never 
bother him—unless she should be expressly invited. 

She is not only invited, Richard is quick to insist, but he would 
be very grateful if she would help him. He thinks perhaps he 
can finish the composition in two months, or less, with her aid. 
Mary is pleased with that plan. It will give her something to 
think about while Jim is making his annual trip abroad. Jim is 
about to start on that trip and will be gone six weeks. He was 
going to-day—but he could not get a reservation. 

“Why don’t you go with him?” 

“T don’t know,” explains Mary. “I just never do. Once I did, 
the first year. Then the next year I was about to have a baby, 
and the next year Aunt Grace was about to have an appendix, 
and the next year I’d just had another baby, and last year both 
of them had whooping cough and this year, when I could go, I 
won't.” 

Of course Mary is crazy to go. And yet she has a feeling that 
married people need holidays from each other. 


RicHarp—Youw’re a funny pair. ; 
Mary—We're a nice pair, don’t you think? 
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_ Ricuarp—Sure; very nice— Terribly in love, too, aren’t your 
Mary—Oh, yes, terribly. 
RicHAarD—How long is it? 

_ Mary—Six years the tenth of July, 
_ Ricnarp—Pretty good. 
Mary—It keeps getting better. 
RicHarD—I suppose you aren’t likely ever to crash now unless 
one of you falls in love with some one else. ; 
Mary—I don’t think Jim and I could crash even on that. 
_ RicHarp—No? 
Mary—No. 
RicHarpD—Well! There’s not much chance it'll happen, -is 
there? 

Mary—It might. To Jim it might. 

RicHarp—And if it did? : 

Mary—My one fear in the world is that he wouldn’t quite 
understand how little it meant to me. (A silence.) 

RicHarD—I guess there’s nothing to be said to that. 

Mary—There it is! 

RicHarD (after a pause)—D’you know, I can’t tell you how 
much I grant you two. And it is a funny thing, because you’re 
the kind of people I’ve resented all my life. I never expected to 
believe that you could be so—so damned valuable. I used to 
curse into my beard whenever I passed a house like this. I used 
to spit on the pavement whenever a decent-looking motor passed 
me. I don’t any more, because I’ve found two among you whom 
I know to be of absolutely first importance in all the ways I value. 
You're hard in the right places, you’re wise with a most beautiful 
wisdom and for your life as you live it, I’ve nothing but salutes 
and cheers. 

Mary (overcome)—Why, Richard— 

_ __Ricuarp—Why, your grandmother. It’s true, and I mean it. 

What about this bollicking ballet? Do you really want to help 
me get it down? 

Mary—I ask for nothing better. The babies are in the coun- 
try with Aunt Grace. They’re thriving. I'll spend four days a 
week in town and you can come out for week-ends. She’s got a 
Knabe. It’s old, and the lacquer’s cracked, but it’s sweet as a 
nut. 

RicHarp—When does Jim sail? 

Mary—Saturday. He was to have gone on the Paris to-day 
but he couldn’t get a cabin. Now it’s not until the France, May 
fifteenth. I can go to work on the sixteenth. 
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RicHarp—Lord, it’d be wonderful. You know you dave got a 
pretty good ear. é 

Mary—I’ve got a first-rate ear, and I can write the stuff down 
like a house on fire. 

RicHarD—Imagine finishing it! (Plays few chotds.) 

Mary (after a pause)—How many things ave you finished, 
Richard? (RicHarp stops playing.) 

RicHarp—Oh, be still. (Starts playing.) 

(JuLIE enters with a tray containing glass of milk and a plate 
of sandwiches. RicHARD frowns at it.) 

RicHarD (stops playing)—Speaking of babies, I think I can 
live without this milk every morning. 

Mary—It builds you up. See what a big girl I am. 


Richard’s ballet is a bit fantastical, completely cock-eyed he 
calls it, but he has great hopes that it may prove amusing, if it 
is ever produced. Probably it never will be. It would cost too 
much for one thing. But if it ever is done he would like an 
American to do it. 

“Not the Metropolitan—or any of the Art boys, either,” he 
stipulates. “I’d like some good, hard-boiled revue-manager. Then 
they’d dance, by God, and not waddle around picking dream- 
flowers off the ground-cloth. And I’d have an orchestra for whom 
the world didn’t end with Debussy.” 

The idea of the ballet is ever so modernistic and mechanistic, 
with “a lot of religion in it, and a lot of test-tubes and micro- 
scopes and down-town at lunch hour, and Madison Square Gar- 
den with a hockey-match and that joint in Harlem where I’ve 
got a new job playing the piano from twelve to two—it’s a swell 
place, really, and, oh, God, there’s a lot in it, really.” 

Richard is deep in a recital of the ballet’s plot to Mary when 
Jim comes rushing home, bringing news. 

He is off to London on the afternoon boat. The cancelled res- 
ervation has been unexpectedly recovered, and as it is desirable 
that he be in London as soon as possible he is sailing at 1. Mary 
is none too happy about this sudden change of plans. Nor is Jim. 
But there it is. 

“Come with me, darling,” suggests Jim, when Richard has said 
his good-by—and left. “It’s a big cabin.” 


Mary—No. I can’t. 
Jrm—We’d have fun. 
Mary—Shut up! Shut up! 
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_ Jrm—I think this is all rot, you know. This enforced-holiday — 
business. . : 
Mary—Maybe it is—When will you be back? 
Jim—By July—the tenth surely, now. Where’s your party for 
the anniversary to be—here or in the country? 
Mary—Here. I’m going to keep the house open until the fif- 
teenth anyway. Do make it in time, Jim. It’s important to me. 
‘I’m a fool about Christmas and birthdays and things like that. 
Jrm—You leave it to me. I'll be here. (Mary smiles.) 
Mary—lI've always said if we got safely past the sixth— 
Jim—It’s been a good go, hasn’t it, darling? ¥ 
Mary—Hasn’t it, though? 
Jim—lI’d do it again, wouldn’t you? 
Mary—Oh, maybe I wouldn’t! ; 
Jrm—Kiss me, please. (Mary starts to put arms about his 
neck.) Very small: I’ve got a boat to catch. (Kiss)— Thanks. 


There are all the hurried arrangements for Jim’s departure. 
There is telephoning to the country that Jim may say good-by to 
his young son and promise him ever and ever so many things from 
the other side. There is the matter of Mary’s private account at 
the bank, which, fortunately, is bursting; and the decision about 
putting gravel on the roof so they may have a garden. There is 
the question of the possible defection of the newest maid; and the 
question of the baby’s legs being properly massaged, not because 
they are any different from any other baby’s legs, but because her 
father suffers a mighty fear that she may grow up with fat legs. 


Jim—Don’t have any vaccinations or anything till I get back, 
will you? 

Mary—I wasn’t planning any. 

Jim—Just keep cool with Coolidge. 

Mary—You betcha. 

Jim—What’ll you be doing all the time? 

Mary—Music with Richard, mostly. He’s got a grand idea 
for a ballet. 

Jrm—Where’d you find him, Mary? 

Mary—Richard? He was at the Rosalskys’ that night. Don’t 
you remember? 

Jtm—Oh, yes. (A moment)— He’s not the kind that makes 
Passes, is he? 

Mary—Richard?—Not in the least. 

Jim—If any one does, haul off and paste him one for me. 
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Mary—No one will. 

Jim—I would. 

Mary—Most men have more manners. 

Jum—Mary. 

Mary—What? 

Jrm—I’m in love with you. 

Mary—But what about my children? 

Jrm—Forget ’em. Come with me in my death-car. 
Mary—When do we leave? 

Jim—How would, say, twelve-thirty do? We could— 


Before Mary can answer, the phone breaks up their bantering, 
which has been a little desperately sustained to fight off the tears 
that are near. 

Now Jim has come to the final checking up of his list of last- 
minute things not to be overlooked. 


Jrm—Oh, would you tell Peter I can’t play golf with him 
Wednesday. 

Mary (a mental note)-—— Peter—golf—Wednesday. 

Jrm—Let’s see, now: (He reads the list.) “Telephone Father” 
—check. ‘Telephone the country”—check. “Kiss Mary.” (He 
Risses her)—check. “Don’t forget passport.” (He feels for it.) 
“Tell Julie plenty underwear”—check. ‘Tell Mary love her.” 
(He turns to her.) Love you. 

Mary—You are good, and kind. 

Jrm—Check. “About liquor supply”—if you need anything, 
telephone Trotter at the Club. 

Mary—Trotter? 

Jrm—tTrotter. 

Mary—Liquor—Trotter—club. (Jim looks at the list.) 

Jim—Keep out of drafts, don’t eat starchy foods, pump up 
bicycle-tires and be at foot of West 14th Street at ten minutes to 
one. (Puts list in pocket.) 

Mary—tTen minutes to one. Six weeks. (To him.) Jim, Jim, 
Jim, Jim! 

Jrim—Aw, Mary— 

Mary—I’m going to weep. . 

Jrum—Blink your eyes. (She blinks.) Swallow— (She swal- 
lows.) ‘That’s the girl. 

Mary—Write me all the time. Cable me every minute. 

Jum—You bet I will. 

Marv—Don’t have a French doctor even for a cold. 
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_ _ » Jim—No. Ss 


_ Mary—lf the ship starts to sink, kick all the women and chil- 

dren out of the way and grab the biggest life-belt and— 
Jrm—You bet I will. 
Mary—Say your prayers night and morning—and— (Sud- 3 

denly she clings to him.) Oh, Jim—Jim!— 8 
Jrm—oOh, cut it out, will you? (He kisses her. She strains 

~ against him. A moment, then James Hutton’s voice is heard 

from the hail.) 


The elder Hutton is shortly followed by Fanny Shippan, her- 
self just back from two years abroad, and Fanny’s bubbling spirits 
and eager gossip saves the domestic scene. Fanny has had all 
she wants of travel for the present. Britain for the British is 
perfectly all right with her. New York is a perfectly wonderful 
place to get back to, and she is going to stay for years and years. 
She brings them gorgeous presents, earrings for Mary and hand- 
painted braces for Jim, and her love, and she is, as she confesses" 
to Mary when Jim has gone to see that Julie has left nothing out 
of his bags, happily surprised to find that nothing has happened 
to spoil the sweet serenity of their married lives. 


Fanny—Honestly, Mary, I never saw two happier looking | 
people in my life. 

Mary—We’re pretty sunk over this trip, just at present. 

Fanny—Most people I know would be cheering. Youre in 
luck. You don’t realize it. 

Mary—Oh, yes, we do! 

Fanny (to JamEs)—It isn’t just put on, is it? 

JAMEs (smiling)—I don’t think so. 

Fanny—lI’ve got a little skeptical about marriage—me, who 
had such faith. Paris is simply alive with people you know, get- 
ting divorces. 

Mary—Well, I think it’s sickening, 

Fanny—So do I. What I hate most, is what it does to their 
what-do-you-call-it, souls, characters. Honestly, just listening to 
their tales, I felt like Bad Fanny, the wickedest woman in Bridge- 
port. I claim it shows in their faces. You wouldn’t know Susie 
Price. 

Mary—She isn’t too! 

Fanny—Indeed she is!—Her precious little individuality was 
being stifled, 

‘Mary—Her what!? I didn’t know she had one. 

FanNy—Home-life developed it.—But of course as soon as the 
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decree is handed down, she’s going to try again with some fifth- 


rate Englishman. She’s living with him now in the South-of- 


France somewhere. 

Mary—lIt is vile. 

FaNNy—Just thank your stars, Girlie. Because there’s some- 
thing awfully wrong with marriage. 

Mary—tThere’s something awfully wrong with the people who 
get married. 

Fanny—How are Peter and Nora? Are they all right? 

Mary—Now don’t go looking for trouble, Fanny. 

Fanny—Catch me! These days I spread oil wherever I go. 
You have to. 

JamEs—Did you get to the South at all, Fanny? 

Fanny—Of France? No, worse luck. (To Mary.) Oh, but 
I must tell you. Zoe Evans was at Cannes— 

Mary—I don’t know her. 

Fanny—I know you don’t. But she knows Jim and she said 
she saw you and him two or three times at—what’s the name of 
that little place up in the mountains back of Antibes? St. Paul 
du—something—St. Paul de Var! And she was going to speak 
to you, only— 

Mary—When was that? 

Fanny—Last May. 

Mary—Oh, yes. 

Fanny—Only she couldn’t get Jim’s eye and you both looked 
so devoted she concluded you were there to escape Americans. 
They thought at the Inn you were a run-away couple living in— 
Well, it isn’t sin to the French, is it? Zoe said the patron told 
her you’d taken the sweetest little studio-place with actually a 
bathroom. I didn’t even know you were over. Why didn’t you 
look me up? 

Mary—wWell, it was— 

Fanny—You were trying to avoid Americans! (A moment.) 

Mary—It was the shortest kind of a trip. 

Fanny—You didn’t run into Noel, did you? Some one told 
me she was down there somewhere on the Riviera—or maybe 
it was Rome. 

Mary—No, we didn’t. 

Fanny—Apparently she’s got an idea that she can write or 
paint or something— 

Mary—And can she? 

Fanny—lI doubt it. There’s a girl I never could make out. 

Mary—Couldn’t you, Fanny? I don’t think Noel’s hard. 
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» Fanny is gaily on her way in another moment or two, calling 


her good-bys to Jim as she passes his room on the floor below. 

Mary, a little stunned by what she has heard, turns to the 
window and is staring thoughtfully into space when Jim’s father 
seeks to reassure her, 

For one thing he would not, if he were Mary, jump too quickly | 
to conclusions. Nor would Mary. To prove which she goes 
calmly to the phone and calls up Mrs. Farley to make sure of 
Noel’s address. And there it is, repeated to her over the phone: 
“Villa May. St. Paul-du-Var. Alpes Maritimes.” 

“You know, this isn’t fair at all,” protests James Hutton. 
“This is—” Ss 

“I know Jim, father, and I know Noel. And if they were there 
together—” : 

She can’t finish. She feels that the charge is true, and the 
thought is horrible to her. If it is true, if it is Noel and not her 
that Jim wants, Mary knows what she will do. 


JameEs—Jim loves you as few women ate loved. 
Mary—He could hardly love me—and go with her, could he? 
James—Couldn’t he, Mary? 

Mary—No! 

JamMEs—lIt’s not conceivable, is it? 

Mary—lIf it were, I shouldn’t let it be! 

JamMEs—Ah—TI see. 

Mary—I'm not doing any sharing—I’m not going any halves 
with—with—oh, I can’t say her name, now. 

JamEs—You'll never be called upon to share what you and Jim 
have. 

Mary—What Jim and I have—what is it we have? What’s 
left of it now? He’s taken the whole beautiful thing in his hands 
and done that with it. (With a gesture of breaking it in two.) 

James—If what you suppose has happened das happened, one 
good crass fact explains it. 

Mary—It might have once. Not now. 

James—But, Mary, you must know— 

Mary—I know that six years ago Jim and I were married. 

Jr (from the hall below)—Oh, Mary! (She does not an- 
swer.) Darling—! (She starts to the doorway and calls faintly) : 

Mary—Yes? (Jim not hearing her calls again.) Darling—| 
(at doorway)—Yes? 

Jim—Where are those shiny new studs of mine? 

Mary—They’re on the dressing-table in my room. 
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5 Jrm—Right!—You’re all ready, aren’t you? 


—_ 


Mary—Yes, I’m ready.—We ought to leave in two minutes! 


(She presses the button on the door.) 

Jim—Oh, damn it! Let’s make it three— (Pause.) 

JAMES (softly)— Don’t you see, my dear, that that’s the real 
thing—and the other just a—? (Her gesture cuts him short. A 
moment, then): May I ask what you intend to do? 

Mary—lI don’t know yet. I’ll have a month to myself to think 
in. When he comes back, I’ll know. 

JamMEs—Surely you'll say nothing now. 

Mary—l'll say nothing now. (She closes her eyes in pain, and 
averts her head.) Il say less than nothing. 

JamMEs—If you’re wise, my dear, you'll say nothing ever. 


Jim is in, with a box of flowers. He has found time to send 
one of the maids to the corner for them. That was sweet of him, 
Mary admits. No, there is nothing—nothing the matter with 
her! Of course she wants to go to the dock with him! 

Jim promises his father that he will not work too hard on the 
trip. In fact, after he gets through the worst of the job in Lon- 
don, he thinks perhaps he will run over to Cannes or Antibes for 
a few days before sailing. 

“T thought you hated the Riviera,” suggests Mary, catching her 
breath as she hides her face in the flowers. 

“That was in season,” blandly replies Jim. 


Mary—I didn’t know you’d ever been there out of season. 

Jim—tThey say it’s another place after the crowds go. Father, 
would you tell the bank to cable a couple of thou. to my credit 
in London? 

JamEs—Have you got enough now? 

Jim—Plenty, thanks. 


Mary—Here you are— (She sets in J1m’s buttonhole a flower . 


from her bouquet.) 

Jim (takes her in arms—not an embrace)—Oh, thanks, darling. 

JameEs—lIf you see your mother, give her my love. 

Jrm—Tll do that. (Crosses to father, shakes hands.) Good- 
by, sir. You're a grand guy. 

James—Thanks, so are you—but hurry. 

Jr (crosses above to Mary)—Come on, Angel— 

Mary—Here I am. . 

Jrm—Just take Jimmy’s hand— (He holds his hand out to 
her. She puts her hand in it.) And away we go! 
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Mary—Away we go— (They start for door.) mee 

_ Jrm (stops)—Wait a minute—I must have one good last Ca 
(He takes her other hand, faces her about and looks at her. She 
returns his gaze smiling.) 2 

Mary—Is that all right? 

Jrm—Father—am I in luck, or am I not? 

James—lI think you’re in great luck, Son. «| . _ 
. Jrm—And don’t I know it! (To Mary.) Listen, Sweet, ve 

got a great idea— 

Mary—What is it, dear? 

Jim—tThis stupid enforced holiday—why not make it four 
weeks, instead of six? You could take a fast boat, and we’d have 
ten days in Paris, and then come back together. (Start exiting 
as curtain starts falling.) No, but seriously I don’t see any rea- 
son why we shouldn’t have at least a week there, and a Jitéle holi- 
day together after this idiotic month of— (His voice has faded 
out until it is no longer heard, JaMeEs stands alone, looking gti 
them—) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT Til 


Six weeks later, on an early July night, the windows of the 
Hutton studio are open wide to catch such cooling breezes as may - 
blow up from the river. 

Mary is at the piano, playing idly, when James Hutton calls. 
It is late, sometime around 11, but his visit has apparently been 
planned. Mary has written him and he has given up a fishing 
trip to respond. The fact that there may be matters of serious 
import to discuss keeps them fencing conventionally for several 
minutes. 

Thus it is duly reported by Mary that the children are simply 
thriving in the country; that she has been working like mad with 
her music and staying in town a lot, practically alone in the house, 
but that by putting an electric attachment on the front door she 
has been able to turn the studio into a small apartment and an- 
swer only those bells the signal rings of which she recognizes. 

In trade for which she learns that Mr. Hutton has been finding 
some relief for his neuritis by ‘sunning himself on the beach at 
Newport, that he was glad to give up his fishing trip and that he 
is hoping for the best from what he has come to learn—which is 
Mary’s decision respecting Jim. 

The only word that Mary has had from Jim is a radio reading: 
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“Giant liner battered by storms. Floating palace twelve hours 
late. Much love.” gape 

Indications are that the ship will not reach her berth before 
early morning and that Jim will not be out there before break- 
fast time. ¢ 

As for Mary’s decision—it is against Jim. She has found out 
that the reports about his having been with Noel Farley in Italy 
were definitely true. She has not written Jim, nor told a soul. 
She will tell him on his arrival. To-morrow is the date of their 
wedding anniversary. Six years! It probably is a very fair 
average as marriages go nowadays. Perhaps the average is even 
less than that. Mary has decided to divorce Jim. 

Mary—It’s too bad, I know. But you see it’s all gone, now. 

James—What is? Your love for him? 

Mary—TI don’t know about that. I can’t tell about that, yet 
awhile. But my life with him—that’s gone, all right. 

JaMEs—Only if you let it go. 

Mary—lI’m afraid I’m not much good at hanging on to things, 
once they’ve begun to slip from me. I’m afraid I don’t want them 
much after that. 

JaMEs—What a fine, deep love it must have been, eh? (She 
looks at him. He explains.) ‘To chuck the whole thing over- 
board so lightly, so easily. 

Mary—lI haven’t had much ease these last weeks, Father. 
And I don’t feel light, precisely. But if I mean no more to him 
than that— 

JamMes—Than what? 

Mary—If his love for me wasn’t strong enough to— 

JaMEs—Listen to me, Mary: If you’re going to quit Jim, quit 
him. But in heaven’s name don’t let it do this to you. 

Mary—Do what to me? 

JamMEs—Fog your intellect, fog your reason—make an honest, 
fearless, first-rate woman into a softy. 

Mary—I beg your pardon. 

James—‘If I mean no more to him—” “If his love for me 
wasn’t strong enough—” Really, for you, of all people to talk 
that kind of second-rate trash, is about the limit. 

Mary—That’s going it pretty stiff, don’t you think? 

James—Yes, I do. And I’m amazed to think you need it— 
What on earth has one misstep of Jim’s to do with you? 

Mary—lIt has a great deal to do with me. 

James—Nonsense!— If your hatred of the Farley girl, or 
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your jealousy of Jim is stronger than anything else you feel, all — 

right, but this sense of grievance—personal injury—good heavens, 
Mary, what can Noel Farley do to you? If Jim has been any- 
thing to her—he may lose by it, but what you lose I can’t see. 

Mary—I neither hate Noel nor am I jealous of Jim nor do I 
feel that I’ve been injured. But I’ve lost about everything I had, — 
I think. . 

James—How so? 

Mary—Jim belonged to me. Jim was all my own. 

James—Don’t glory in your sense of possession, Mary. It’s the 
lowest instinct you’ve got. : 

Mary—lI'm glorying in very little, now. It’s—rather awful, to 
know you’re not loved. You miss it terribly. = 

JAMEs—Jim loves you as he always has. I’m as sure of that 
as I am of my name. SN 

Mary—In any event, I don’t feel called upon to share him. 

James—I doubt if you’ve shared anything. If you have, it’s 
the least important element in your whole relationship. 

Mary—It seems not to be. 

James—I don’t mean to belittle sex, my dear. I acknowledge 
quite cheerfully its power and its delights. Sex holds a high and 
dishonored place among other forms of intoxication. But love is 
something else again, and marriage is still another thing— 

Mary (bitterly)—Yes, and a great thing, isn’t it?-—Man’s most 
divine conception—pure poetry—religion—sacrament— 

JamEs—By God, it ought to be! 

Mary—I was rather for it myself, if you’ll remember. It was 
church to me, all right. But now, you see, I’m left with all the 
candles out, and rosy windows smashed and rotten ragtime play- 
ing through my church, where there was nothing but plain chant 
and Palestrina all the whole day long. I think I Aave lost some- 
thing— 


Calmly and earnestly the elder Hutton pleads with Mary. 
Nothing has gone, nothing will go out of her life unless she per- 
mits it to go. Where now are all her fine boasts that nothing 
could ever separate her and Jim? 

Theories, Mary admits, are fine things until something happens. 
Then you find, then a woman finds, at least, that she cannot think 
straight—she can only feel straight. Many things Mary believes 
she could have stood. Even mistresses, someway, seem a possible, 
though hateful sort of compromise. But with her and Jim and 
Noel Farley— That’s different. 
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SA Nor can her father-in-law’s arguments change her. The thought ~ 

ios that physical attraction is not limited to one man or one woman 
may be true, but there must have been something more than mere 
physical attraction between Jim and Noel. True, when Jim came 
back from that particular trip she neither sensed any change in 
him nor felt anything in her bones as she says, to indicate that 
anything that might have happened had in any way encroached 

__ upon her province. 

obi: True, also, her decision will mean that she will probably join 

the rest of the defeated sisterhood in Paris, ready to bribe her 

way to freedom through the French courts. But— 


Mary—lIf that’s the way it’s done. How else? 

James—Are you asking me? Then I say not only put divorce 
completely out of mind, but never by so much as one word let 
him know what you know. Refuse to admit it, Mary. Refuse 
even to yourself, to admit it. Above all, don’t speak of it. If 
there’s one destructive thing in this world, it’s words—spoken— 

Mary—TI shall tell him the first moment that I see him. 

JamEes—Well, it’s quite beyond me. I counted on great things 
for you and Jim. When [I stood there beside that boy in that hot 
little country church six years ago, and saw you coming up to 
him, I can’t tell you what I felt about you both. It seemed to me 
that you had everything; strength, beauty, youth and wisdom— 
minds as open as any ever I’ve encountered—enormous gayety—a 
great joy in each other, and in life. Such a wedding-garment as 
you two brought to your marriage, I’ve never known. 

Mary—Well, it’s in rags now, all right. ia 

James—And why?—lIf you and Jim had spent the last six 
years rowing with each other that would be one thing. Actual, 
hopeless incompatibility I can understand. Drunkenness—cruelty 
—insanity— But this, this. 

Mary—About the best reason there is, I think. 

James—Mary, not three months ago all of you came to me for 
Easter. Jim arrived late. You hadn’t seen him in three days— 
three whole days. I heard your voices from the next room. You 
chattered on about nothing until morning. You laughed a great 
deal. It was great music, Mary. There was more love in it than 
in all the sighs and picked-up roses in the world. 

Mary—It’s no use, Father. 

James—No?—Then all that’s left for me to say is that a most 
uncommon marriage is about to go to smash because a once wise 
woman has become vain and selfish, because a good, hard mind 


t can’t. It goes from all to nothing, = = S 
James—Talk. Don’t blind yourself with any such glamorous 
mist as that, my dear. Everything you’ve told me to-ni ‘on- 
firms my first suspicion; that it’s the physical fact alone you can’t 
escape. All you’ve said has been just one repeated statement that 


ng 


_ to you the most important thing in your whole marriage has been 
your physical relation to your husband. eA eae 

_ Mary—You think so! 2 ee 

_ James—Over and over you’ve said it. And now, because you 


_ insist on a monopoly of that particular thing, and find you haven’t 


it—you take the lowest possible advantage of your ample means 


to indulge yourself in a luxury the lucky poor cannot afford. Bid 
up vanity! Bid up revenge!—Well, do it, and you're a failure, 
Mary—a complete failure—not only in your marriage—but in 
every last department of your life. ; 
Mary—That’s enough, I think. 
James—I am ashamed of you. I cannot believe— 12 eee 
_Mary—Quite enough. (He looks at her intently. Thereisa 
silence.) aa, 
James—Very well. Good-night, my dear. 
Mary—Good-night. (A brief pause.) 
JAMES (a last appeal)—Mary— 
Mary—Good-night. 


Richard Parrish and Mr. Hutton pass each other at the door. 
The composer has come on ahead of Nora and Peter Copes and 
Fanny Shippan, who are also expected. 

Richard is visibly restless. He has had his dinner, and he 
doesn’t care to drink. In fact he is very plainly in a mood to 
resent her attempt to cheer him or to probe the reason for his 
state of mind. 

There is still a little work to do on the last movement of the 
ballet, Mary reminds him, but Richard will not work on it; will 
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not even give it another half hour, after all the work they have - 
done together on it the last several weeks! nee 

He is disgusted with the ballet, he snaps. It hasn’t a snow- 
ball’s chance, anyway. It never had! 

Hurt and mystified, Mary asks Richard to leave her, and then 
calls him back again for some explanation of his actions. He 
tells her that the time has come when she must know how he 
feels toward her. He must have a long talk with her—alone. 
When the bell rings to announce Peter and Nora let her refuse 
to answer. Let him stay on. Unless she is afraid? 


Mary (a small step backward)—Good-by, Richard.—And 
some time, if you can manage it, I wish you’d finish something. 

RicHarp (softiy)—Oh, damn you— 

Mary (in a burst)—And damn you! Go and tune pianos, 
that’s where you belong! A fine artist you are—lazy, dabbling, 
worthless— (He rises quickly and seizes her by the shoulders.) 

RicHarp—I can’t finish that ballet, because that ballet’s you 
and me, and we aren’t finished and never shall be. So it won't. 

Mary—You can let go my shoulders now. 

RicHarD—I won’t though. 

Mary—What’s it all about, Richard? 

RIcHARD—I love you, Mary. 

Mary—I think you love music, my dear. 

RricHARD—You and it—you’re one to me. 

Mary—tThanks. That’s very sweet. 

RrcHarD—Oh, don’t talk like such a fool. 

Mary—lI don’t know what to say to you. What do you want 
me to say? 

RicHarp—Something V’ll— Anything you want to. 

Mary—I like you very much—so much, so much. And I shall 
miss you horribly. 

RIcHARD—We’ve been together all the time, for five weeks— 
so will I you. 

Mary—I shan’t know what to do with myself. 

RicHarD—But you'll find something, won’t you? 

Mary—I'll try awfully hard. 

RicHarp—Oh, don’t you feel a thing for me—not anything at 
all? (She looks at him, a little startled.) 

Mary—I never thought— 

RicHarpD—Mary— I think you do, Mary. 

Mary—Do you suppose? 

RrcHarp—Yes.—Don’t you? 


ieeses ay t ane It just seems to me = canes S 
_RicHarp—All right——Good-by. Thanks ever so mu C 
ever so many things. - 
“Mary—Oh, don’t say that! It’s i witbeers 
-Rrcewarp— expect when you take me all in all, just : a ene 
- ‘Mary—Your’re a pretty important bum, ss think. To me — 
>: ate, anyhow:*. == 
ae “Ricuarp—That'll do nicely. Good-by. (He hols: out ies 
oa Hane hand to her. She hesitates one instant, then moves directly 
and kisses him, then puts head down on his ’shoulder.) poe up 
at me! 
Mary—No, no— SSF ag 
RicHarp—Look up! (They have long kiss—breaking on a 
Mary’ s next line.) BS 
Mary (trying to push him away—he holds her) —Oh, this isn’t Ag 
me! . 

_ RicHarp—It is you. i 
Mary—No, no. : 
Ricwarp—For the first time, it’s you. 
Mary—It’s—just something raging inside me. It isn’t 1 me—it aa 

isn’t. 

RICHARD—It’s my you.—It’s the you J know. 


Richard, however, refuses to leave. He is going to stay on, with 
her. Weakly she pleads with him to leave her, and yet realizes 
that she wants him to stay. The Mary in his arms is not the 
Mary she always has known. She senses the difference, yet feels 
she is powerless. 

“You think it will be just the beginning of something,” Rich- 
ard’s voice is whispering to her. “It won’t. It'll be the end. 
You’re always saying things must be finished. So must this, 
Mary. It must be finished. Sweet, really it must, or we'll haunt 
each other our whole lives long. We'd never get away from it 
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then, never, never, never. Oh, why won’t you see that, Mary? _ 
. . . We aren’t three people, you and he and I. We're four 
people: you and he and you and I. His you can’t ever in this 
world be mine, any more than my you can be his. Don’t you 
know that it has nothing to do with any one or anything but us 
and our life? Don’t you, Mary? ... It won’t be taking any- 
thing from any one. You have enough love in you to give me— 
you keep making it, making it all the time—love and more love. 
And this is our life, it really is—there is no one else in it but you 
and me—there’s no one could come into it. Haven’t you always 
said ?— 

“I’ve said lots of things!’’ 

The buzzer rings and she does not answer. Her last defense is 
crumbling. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d want me this way,” she protests. “It 
won’t be me at all—it will be—just any woman—” 

. Her face is contorted and her eyes imploring as Richard holds 
her away from him and looks at her intently. “That’s true, you 
know. It zs true!” she adds. 2 

In answer he plans the next few minutes. He will leave shortly 
after the others arrive and wait a half hour. That will be about 
as long as they will stay. Then he will come back. However 
she may plead with him he w#// come back—and then she may let 
him in or not, as she pleases. She will have had time to decide. 

Now Mary has let the callers in and gone to the stair and 
called gaily down to them. Richard is at the piano playing a little 
wildly. It was probably because of the music, Mary explains, 
that they did not hear the bell. 

The Copes and Miss Shippan had stopped in at a cellar on 
Forty-ninth Street after the show, which explains their being late. 
They’ve been drinking white wine and seltzer, and they are all 
pleasantly gay. They’re going on some place to dance. They 
want Mary to come with them. But Mary wouldn’t think of it. 

It'll be good to have Jim back, they decide, if only to get Mary 
out of her doldrums. For weeks now she hasn’t been herself. 

“Six weeks without him is just too much to bear, it’s too much 
to bear,” twits Fanny, in melodramatic mockery. 

“Never mind,” adds Nora; ‘to-morrow we’ll have our old Mary 
back again.” 

“She had charm, that girl,” sighs the foolish Peter. “Always a 
smile for every one.” 

‘And now it’s a curse or a blow,” wails Fanny. 

“Love is like that,’ moans Peter. 
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But their gay spirits and their fooling leave Mary cold. They : 


So 2. ee 


cannot understand what has happened. And why, among other 


things, is she determined not to give the usual anniversary party 
to-morrow? Her excuse that.she hasn’t any servants in town 1s 
foolish. They will loan her all she needs. If she doesn’t want 
that, Fanny will give the party. 

Still, Mary stands firmly against it. They are all very kind— 
but she simply can’t face a party. And that, as Peter is free to 
observe, is quite unmistakably that! 

The buzzer rings. A telegram most likely. No one else is 
expected. 

And then Jim walks in! 


“Mary stands frozen. Richard’s head bends lower over the’ 


piano and his hands drop once more upon the keys, which he 
fingers without sound.” : 

With something resembling a restrained bound Jim is by 
Mary’s side and has gathered her into his arms with a catch of 
joy in his breath. Still a little stunned she submits to the 
embrace. 

Now the news of most importance has been told: Jim’s ex- 
planation of how he managed to get himself aboard the mail boat 
and Mary’s report that his children are blooming. And now the 
party is breaking up, with Peter still joking outrageously and 
Fanny playing up to him with great success. 

Talk of the anniversary party is also put back on the calendar. 
Jim wants a party, too. Of course they can all come—all except 
Richard. He is going away, it develops; going south on a United 
Fruit boat on which he has a purser friend. He'll be gone for 
four or five months. ; 

“T know a fellow did that once,” warns Peter. ‘It was years 
after before he could even take orange juice.” 

Jim is a little puzzled at Richard’s and Mary’s seriousness. It 
may be he is a trifle suspicious. 

“But how about this ballad you and Mary have been writing?” 

“Ballet, you idiot,” Fanny corrects him. 

‘Well, ballet, then. Is it finished?” 

“T’ve just been playing the end of it,” says Richard. “I'll bat 
it out on paper to-night and send it to you in the morning, Mary.” 

“That would be perfect.” 

At the finish of the ballet, as Richard sees it now, the hero and 
heroine are followed across the roof of an apartment by the 
police. They go over the edge and their bodies are found in the 
courtyard below. 
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“Photo by White Studio, New York. 


“PARIS BOUND” 
“With her permission, Richard kisses Mary and promises to write.” 


(Madge Kennedy, Donald MacDonald and Donn Cook) 
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“T see,” mumbles Mary. s 

“It’s a nice practical little ballet,” Richard explains to the still 
wondering Jim. “It wouldn’t cost more than a hundred thousand 
or so to put it on.” 

“Well, good luck with it, anyhow.” 

“Thanks. I had that already. Good-by.” 

With her permission Richard kisses Mary, and promises to 
write. 

Now the others are going, having been somewhat forcefully 
reminded that that is what is expected of them by Jim. And 
though Mary is still insistent that there shall be no party they 
cling to the hope that she will change her mind in time to tele- 
phone them next day. ; 

The moment they are alone Mary tries to tell Jim all that is on 
her mind, but he will not listen. He just wants to ask questions. 
About his father. And the children. And the help. And all the 
things she was planning to do while he was gone. 

He wants to tell her of his trip, of his visit with his mother in 
London, of the marvellous success he had with his business 
errands. 

“Did you get down to Cannes?” she asks. 


Jrm—I hadn’t time. Oh, listen—all the presents, yours and the 
children’s too—they’re in my bag—lI’ll have to send to the dock 
for it, VI— Oh, Mary, do you? 

Mary (lowly)—What, Jim? 

Jim—Love me, Mary? (She turns away with a cry, half sob 
of pain.) Why, what’s the matter, dear? 

Mary—I don’t know— 

Jim—Nothin’s—teally troubling you? 

Mary—Jim, you’ve got to listen to me. I— 

Jrm—Stop it! (Then.) Look here, darling—I don’t ever want 
to hear any bad news, do you understand? (She nods, dumbly.) 
There’s nothing ever can affect us, you know—nothing in this 
world— Is there? 

Mary (after a long moment)—No. I expect there’s not. ; 

Jrm—Then—there’ll never be anything but good news, will 
there? (She looks at him and shakes her head.) ‘That’s right! 
Mary from Jim—much love. (He kisses her.) 

Mary—Much love.’ (His arm goes around her.) 


Now Jim is all for reviving the party. What if there hasn’t 
been anything done about it? There’s plenty of time. Plenty of 


; Senin snare come itt of a pie and turn, hand 
_ -Jrm—Are they really blooming? © i 
- _Mary—Wait till you see them! ness 
_-Jrm—Let’s go see them now. Where’s the fscnne cS 
_ Mary—In the garage. (Jum goes to the telephone. What 
= you doing? : | pte 
Jim (to the telephone) Rhinelander 0890). “aaaNhe = irna eee 
- Mary—You’re a madman! It’s two o ‘clock! mt 
_ Jrim—What’s the difference? 


Mary—It’d be four by the time we got sere wae. Sate : = x 
_ Jim (puts arm around her)—Four’s early. xe ae ae 
Mary—lIt certainly is. Saale 


- Jr (to the telephone)—Hello, is this the ees Is that j you, Sk 

Se Sam? Hello, Sam, this is Mr. Hutton— _ 

= Mary—Wait a minute! Wait a minute! ‘ 5 

| Jim (to the telephone)—Just to-night. Half an hour ago. You 
bet your life I’m glad. Look here, Sam, it’s hot in this attic and 
we think we need some air— 

Mary—WwWill you listen to me! 

Jrm—Shhh! How can I talk with all this jabber-jabber? (To 
the telephone)—That’s right. Send the roadster right over, will 
your? Thanks, Sam. See you soon. Make it quick. That’s the 

_ boy! Good-by! (He replaces the telephone and smiles at 
Mary.) 

Mary (backs a step)—Jim—really—I’m a woman of thirty. 

Jrm—Not quite. Come to your children, they need us. 

Mary—But they don’t wake up until six. 

Jim—While we wait we'll pick flowers and match pennies. 
(Mary laughs.) 

Mary—I’m not dressed. 

= Jrm—wWhere’s your wrap? 

Mary—lIt’s downstairs. 

Jrm—l love to see them when they’re asleep. 

Mary—Honestly, Jim, this is ridiculous, 
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Jrm—tTie something round your head and come on. (Crosses 
to chair and gets scarj.) 2 

Mary—Jim, I tell you, I—! 

Jim (severely)—You will do as I say. 

Mary—lIt would be fun, you know. 

Jum—Fun—? My dear girl, it’s our duty! (He ties scarf 
around her head.) There! All you need is the dress now. Come 
on, sweet. (They start to go, he has arm about her.) 

Mary (stops)—The lights! 

Jrm—Never mind the lights. 

Mary—All right, I won’t. (Starts to go again.) 

Jim (stopping)—You haven’t forgotten anything, have you? 

Mary—Not a thing. Just my dignity. 

Jim (they start toward door)—That’s not serious. 

Mary—Who said it was? Give me your hand, 

Jrim—Give me yours. 

(Their hands fumble for each other. They begin to laugh and 
move toward the hail.) 

Jrm—Here we go, then! 

(Auto horn as they are almost in the doorway and— 

The curtain falls. 


ESCAPE 


Drama in Prologue and Two Parts 


By JoHn GALswortHy 


A REPORT was quite generally circulated, following the ap- 
pearance of “Escape” in London, that John Galsworthy had said 
this was to be his last play. 

As it turned out, some months later, he had said nothing of the 
kind. Or, having said something of the kind, did not mean it in 
the way in which it was quoted by the interested press person to 
whom it was said. 

Mr. Galsworthy was quite sure that if he felt another play 
coming on, so to speak, he would do nothing to discourage the 
inspiration. “To avoid shock to the Public when I write my next 
play, I may say at once that it is just as probable that this 
‘vanishing playwright’ (as I am now called) will write more 
plays if and when the spirit moves him, as it was before he wrote 
‘Escape’ or any other of his ‘last plays,’ or ‘farewells to the 
theatre.’ ” 

“Escape” is, by the author’s confession, “an episodic play.” 
The more particular experts of the drama are suspicious of epi- 
sodic plays. They find in them a frequent breaking of continuity 
which is often irritating. The story hops along when properly it 
should glide from scene to scene, and the frequent interjection of 
new characters and detached bits of narrative seldom serve to 
keep audiences contented. 

The Galsworthy drama, however, took the handicap in its stride 
and never faltered. Produced in August, 1926, in London, it ran 
for nearly a year. Brought to America by Winthrop Ames in 
October, 1927, it played through the season at the Booth Theatre 
in New York. Some part of its popularity may reasonably be 
traced to the appearance of Leslie Howard in the chief role, but 
there is no questioning the appeal of the play itself or the human 
sympathies inspired by the characteristically honest Galsworthian 
text. 

The prologue of “Escape” is laid in Hyde Park, London, on a 
summer night. A woman, ee girl (you can’t tell, warns the 
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author) is sitting alone on a park bench that stands against a low 
iron railing guarding the grass. A dim radiance is cast by un- 
seen lamps revealing her “painted mask” as not unattractive. 
And yet any passing plain clothes man would have no difficulty 
in seeing what she is. One passes now, in fact, and glances know- 


ingly, if not a little threateningly, at her. 


Presently, just as the girl has powdered her nose and is about 
to move on to other fields, Matt Denant appears. “He is a 
young man, tallish and athletic, dressed as if he has been racing 
in hot weather; he has a pair of race glasses and a cigar.” 

The girl speaks to him, guardedly. Catching his attention for 
a moment, she begs a light for her cigarette. Soon they are in 
the midst of a bantering conversation comparing women and 
horses and the beauty and vice of them. 

Denant finds himself momentarily interested in the girl’s view- 
point, and she, forgetting the profession that she adorns, plainly 
enjoys the novelty of being talked to as one human to another. 

“You don’t like women, that’s clear,” she is saying to him. 

“Not too much.” 


Girt (smiling)—You speak your mind, anyway. 

Matt—lf you ask me, they’ve got such a lot of vice about ’em 
compared with horses. 

Grirtr—And who puts vice into them? 

Matt—I know—you all say men, but d’you believe it? 

Giru (with a laugh)—Well, I don’t know. Don’t men put vice 
into horses? 

Matt (struck)—M’yes! (Sitting down.) All the same, there’s 
nothing wilder than a wild horse—I’ve seen ’em out West. 

Grrt—There’s nothing so wild as ‘a wild woman. (A momen- 
tary silence while they stare at each other.) 

Matt—Women haven’t the excuse of horses—they’ve been 
tame since Eve gave Adam his tea. 

Girt—Um! Garden of Eden! Must have been something 
like Hyde Park—there was a prize cop there, anyway. 

Matt—D’you come here often? 

Girt (nodding)—Where else can one go? They’re so particu- 
lar now. 

Matt—tThey do seem to keep you on the run. 

Girt—What are you—soldier? 

Matt—Once upon a time. 

Girt—What now? 

Matt—tThinking of being a parson. 
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—Grru (laughs)—You’ve got money of your own, then? 
- Matt—A little. SEER Dy 

Giri (with a sigh)—If I had money of my own, d’you know 

what ’d do? : . 
-Matt—Get rid of it. aa 

Girt—Just what I wouldn’t. If ever I got myself dependent a 
on you men again, (very grimly) shut my lights off. 

Matt—Not like the lady under laughing gas. 

Grrt—What was the matter with her? 

Matt—Kept shouting, “I don’t want to bea free, independent, 
economic agent! I want to be loved.” ~ : 

Grrit—She was wrong— No, Sir/ Get my head under a sec- 
ond time? Not much! But we can’t save—don’t make enough. 
So there you are! It’s a good bit worse than it used to be, they 
wat 5 

avira! ia ordinary girl more free and easy now, you mean? 

Girt (grimly)—The ordinary girl? 

Matt—Well, you don’t call yourself ordinary, do you? (The 
GirL sits quite still and doesn’t answer.) Sorry! Didn’t mean 
to hurt you. 

Grrt—Give me the fellow that does: he doesn’t hurt half so 
much. But you’re quite right. (Bitterly.) There isn’t much ex- 
cuse for us, now. 

Matt—Aren’t we getting a bit solemn? 

Girt—The gay girl—eh? They say you get used to anything: 
but Dll tell you—you never get used to playing the canary when 
you don’t feel like it. 

Matt—Ah! J always sympathised with canaries—expected to 
sing, and so permanently yellow. 

Girit—It was nice of you to sit down and talk. 

Matt—Thanks; it’s all secondary education. 


Politely but kindly Denant refuses her invitation to inspect her 
apartment. She would, if she could, have him believe that there 
is at least a little difference between her and the common run 
of those ladies of the pave who follow her profession. And he is 
not without a sympathetic understanding. But he must be on 
his way. 

Denant has barely left when the plain clothes man reappears, 
grabs the girl roughly by the arm, and would place her under 
arrest. 

The girl protests that she has been doing nothing for which she 
can be held liable to the law, but the officer is firm and a little 
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_ rough. Before he can get her started toward the station, however, _ 
Denant reappears and the girl appeals to him for support of her _ 
behavior. . 
The officer is of no mind to accept calmly Denant’s interference. 
In fact it will become his bounden duty, and evidently an added 
pleasure to take Matt along, too, if he does not immediately cease 
interfering with the law. And to substantiate his authority he 
_ places his whistle in his mouth and blows lustily for assistance. 
At this Matt shows fight and the plain clothes man, dropping 
_ the girl’s arm, grabs him. While they are circling and charging 
each other Matt calls to the girl to run, but she will not. She 
stays to plead that they stop fighting and that he should not do 
this thing for her. The police are bound to win. 

Suddenly, as the policeman is charging in, Denant catches him 
-with a stiff right-hand blow to the point of the jaw and the officer 
falls. As he does so he strikes his head on the iron railing and 
rolls over as lifeless as a log. 


Grrr—Oh! Oh! 

Martt—Run, you little idiot; run! 

Girt (aghast)—Oh! he hit his head—on the rail! I heard the 
crack. See, he don’t move. 

Matt—Well, of course. I knocked him out. (He goes a step 
nearer, looking down.) The rail—did he—? 

Girt (kneeling and feeling the Plain Clothes Man’s head)— 
Feel! 

Matt—My God! ‘That was a wump. I say! 

Grrt—I told you not to fight. What did you want to fight 
for? 

Matt (pulling open the Plain Clothes Man’s coat, and diving 
for his heart)—1I can’t feel it. Curse! Now we can’t leave him. 
(Feeling for the heart.) Good God! 

Girt (bending and snatching at his arm)—Quick! Before 
anybody comes. Across the grass back there. Who’d know? 

Matt (listening)—I can’t leave the poor devil like this. 
(Looking round.) ‘Take his hat; go and get some water in it 
from the Serpentine. (The Gru picks up the hat and stands un- 
decided.) ; 

Girt (agonised)—No, no! Come away! It’s awful, this! 
Suppose—suppose he’s dead! (She pulls at him.) 

Matt (shaking her off)—Don’t be a little fool! Go and get 
some water. Goon! (The Girt wrings her hands, then turns 
and runs off Left, with the hat. Matt continues to kneel, rub- 
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bing the Plain Clothes Man’s temples, feeling his pulse, listening 
at heart.) I don’t see how it’s possible! (With a gesture of de- 
spair he resumes his efforts to revive the body. Suddenly he 
looks up. Two Policemen have come from the Right.) 
PoLicEMAN—What’s this? 
Matt—I don’t know. I’m a little afraid he— 
PoticeEMAN—What! Who is he? (Looking at the face.) 
Phew! One of ours! (Bending, kneeling, putting the back of 
his hand to the mouth.) Not a breath! How did this happen? 
Matt (pointing to the rail)—He knocked his head on that. 
PoLicEMAN—Where’s his hat? 
Martt—lIt fell off. Some one’s gone to get water in it. 
~ PottcEMAN—Who? 
Matr—A girl— 
PoticeEMAN—He blew his whistle. Did you hit him? 
Matt—There was a row. He seized me. I smote him on the 
jaw. He fell back and hit his head on the rail. 
PoLticEMAN—What was the row about? 
Matt (putting his hands to his head)—Oh! God knows! 
Original sin. 
PoLicEMAN (to the other Policeman)—Mate, stay with him. 
I'll get an ambulance. (To Matr) And you—come with me! 
The curtain falls. 


EPISODE I 


Something more than a year later Matt Denant is serving his 
sentence on the prison farm at Dartmoor. It is a dark, foggy 
morning and with a fellow prisoner he is picking up potatoes the 
two have previously dug and throwing them into baskets. As 
they work they manage a little guarded conversation in low 
voices, 

Matt is telling his companion of his conviction and sentence; 
of how they gave him five years for manslaughter, three of which 
he still has to serve, and of how the only thing that saved him 
from hanging was the testimony of the girl, who came bravely 
to his defense at the trial. 

Matt is in a rebellious state of mind. He is, he admits when 
charged, some kind of gentleman; at least he is possessed of an 
Oxford education and he instinctively resents being spoken to 
like a dog. 

He’d have a try at escape if everybody wasn’t agreed that it 
never had been done and probably could not be done. The moors 
is an ’ell of a place, the fellow convict insists, and they (the 
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guards) are certain to get you. A fellow’d have to have money 
and clothes and a car even to have a dog’s chance of escape from. 
that place. 

Still it might be done, Matt thinks. And the more he thinks 
of it the more fascinated does he become. The gruff command 
of the warder that these two finish their row and prepare to 
return to the prison finally brings the hope to crystallization in 
Matt’s mind. 

There'll be a chance while the guards are rounding up the 
men. If he goes now he will have a ten-minute start of them 
before they discover he is missing. Then they will have to march 
the other prisoners back to the prison before they can begin the 
search. By that time, with the help of the map his fellow con- 
vict has drawn in the sand for him, he should be well away. 

Now his mind is made up. For a moment he studies the chart 
in the soil intently. Then the warder calls again. 


Warvber’s Voice (off) —Hurry up with that last row—you two 
men! (The fog grows thicker.) 

Matt (smearing out the chart with his foot)—It’s real thick 
now. Gosh! Il havea shot! (They move back, beginning the 
last row.) 

FELLow Convict (jerking his thumb Left)—There’s another 
blighter thirty yards out on the wall there. ’E’ll shoot. 

Matt—lI know. I’m going over that wall in the corner, and 
then along under his nose on the near side. Ten to one he’ll be 
looking out on the off side in this fog. If that chap there 
(jerking his head, Right) doesn’t spot me, I’ll get by. 

FELLoOw Convict—You’re mad, Guv’nor. ‘They'll shoot at 
sight. And if they don’ see you—in ten minutes I’ll have finished 
this row, an’ they’re bound to know you’re gone. You ’aven’t 
the chance of a cock-louse. 

Matt—All right, friend, don’t worry! A bullet’d be a nice 
change for me. If I don’t get one—I’ll give ’em a run for their 
money. 

FELLow Convict—Well, if you must go, mate—strike the 
main road and run that way. (Pointing.) In this fog they'll 
’ave to take us back before they dare start after you. You'll 
find a scrap of a wood a bit beyond the river on the left side. Get 
into it and cover yourself with leaves till it’s dead dark. Then 
you'll still be close to the road and you can myke shift in a stack 
or something till morning. If you go wandering about the moor 
all night in this fog, you won’t get nowhere, and you'll be done 
in stiff before dawn. 
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Matr—Thanks. Sooner the better, now— Never stop to — 
look at a fence. Next time the steam’s full on. (Puts some po- — 
tatoes in his pocket.) Pommes crus—sauce Dartmoor. Can one 
eat these raw? I ate turnips in Germany. 

FetLtow Convict—Never tried, Guv’nor. Tyke this. (He 
holds out a slice of bread.) ! 

Matt—Thanks awfully. You’ rea good chap. 

_ Frettow Convict—Wish you luck. Wish I was comin’ oo : 
but I ’aven’t got the pluck, an’ that’s a fact. 
Matt—Now! ‘Turn your head the other way and keep it 

there. Remember me to Blighty. So long. (He moves three 

steps away from his fellow convict, pauses a few seconds, then 
suddenly, stooping low, runs to the wall, Left, and is over it like | 

a cat. In the minute of silence that jollows, one can see the 

Convict listening.) 

FEettow Convict (counting the seconds to himself, up to 
twenty, in an excited murmur)—Gawd! ’E’s past that blighter! 
(Listens again.) Gawd! ’E’s orf! (With realisation of his — 
fellow’s escape comes an itch to atiempt it himself.) Shall 1 
’ave a shoot meself? Shali I? Gawd! I must! (He has just 
turned to sneak off, when the WaARDER’Ss voice is heard off right.) 

WarDER—You, man, there! Where’s your mate? 

Frettow Convict—’Ad a call, Sir. (He stands still.) 

Voice OF WARDER (nearing)—What d’you mean? 

FretLow Convict—Went over to that wall, Sir. 

WARDER (appearing)—He’s not there. Now then! Where is 
he? 

FEeLtLow Convict—No use arstin’ me. I don’ know where he 
is. 

WarpErR—Come with me. (He marches sharply along the 
wall back, towards the Left. Halting.) Convict! Out there! 
Answer! Warder! You, Williams! Any one passed you? Lost 
a man here! 

VorIcE oF SECOND WaARDER—No one’s passed. 

First WARDER—Sharp, then! There’s a man gone! (SECOND 
WarnbER appears on the top of the wall.) . 

SECOND WarDER—He must ha’ got past you, then. 

Frrst WaRDER—Curse this fog! Fire a shot for warning. 
No, don’t, or we'll have others running for it. Muster sharp and 
get off home and report—that’s the only thing. (Zo Convict.) 
Here, you! Keep your mouth shut. You know all about it, I bet. 

FeLtow Convict—Not me, Sir, ’E just said ’e ’ad a call to 

’ave tea with the Duchess; an’ I went on pickin’ up, knowin’ you 

was in an ’urry. 
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First WarpER—Mind your lip! Come on, Williams. ‘March, 2 
you! . ee 
The curtain falls. 


EPISODE II 


Seven hours later, the fog still thick, two warders from the 
prison are guarding a main road near the prison. A disgusting 
job it is to them, too. Cold and wet and stayin’ out all night 
is tryin’ on any nature. Even the liquor they take from time to 
time doesn’t warm them overmuch. A great circus, this. Fit 
only for the movies. For one of those “duggie” pictures, if you 
ask the warders. 

Across the road they have stretched a rope. It will strike 
any one running that way just below the knee and over he’ll go. 
Before he can get to his feet one of them, probably both of them, 
will be on top of him. 

And then what they will do to this. inconsiderate fellow who 
has the brass to try a run for it a night like this! Perhaps they 
had better draw lots to see which of them shall have the first go 
at him! Which they do. 

_ Now they hear footsteps and whisper their final plans. 


SECOND WARDER (in a whisper)—Look here, mate! Just be- 
fore he gets to the rope, I'll throw the light into his face, then 
dowse it sharp. He'll start to run forward and go head fore- 
most. Stand by! (They listen.) 

First WarDER—He’s comin’ on! Suppose it isn’t him? 

SECOND WarDER—Must chance that. I’ll throw the light as I 
say— (A moment of utter black tenseness, during which the 
footsteps are heard clearer and clearer.) Now! Standby! (He 
flashes the light on the figure of Matt advancing along the road. 
The light is dowsed, the Warvrrs rush forward. Darkness and 
the sound of a scramble.) 

SECOND WARDER’s VoIcE—I’ve got him! 

First WarDER’s Voice (half strangled)—No, you ruddy fool 
—you’ve got me! 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE III 


Thirty-two hours later, in the bedroom of an inn on the moor, a 
shingled lady is asleep in a bed that juts out into the room from 
between curtained windows at back. It is still fairly dark, with 
streaks of the new day coming through the windows. On a chair 


ere 
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at the foot of the bed the lady’s undergarments have been tossed 
and her dressing-gown lies across the footrail. oy ne 

The lady’s maid is in to announce the arrival of the day and 
likewise the drawing of the bath, Out of bed the lady, in her 
pyjamas, proves as attractive as ladies getting out of bed in 
pyjamas can be. Sleepily she listens to the maid’s recital of the 
more important news. It is still foggy, and after two days of it, 
too. And they haven’t yet caught the escaped convict—the - 
young man who killed the detective in Hyde Park. 

The lady remembers the case. Remembers Captain Denant’s 
name. Interesting case, but she is not particularly concerned, 
even though the maid insists the prison officials are sure to catch 
him. They never get away from Dartmoor. They need clothes, | 
and they have to eat, and that’s what traps them. 
~ The lady is up and gone to the bathroom when Matt Denant 
edges, his way into the room from back of the window curtains 
nearest the bed. ‘He looks haggard, sodden and crumpled, and 
has his boots in his hand. He goes to the window, looks cau- 
tiously out, then recoils.” 

He is making for the door when the lady returns suddenly 
from the bath. The water is not yet warm. Matt squeezes him- 
self against the wall back of the door as she enters the room and 
is not discovered until a moment later. He is again trying to get 
out when she sees him in the mirror. 

Her impulse is to scream aloud, but Matt’s attitude reassures 
her. A moment later she has recognized him as the hunted man 
and, despite an evident doubt that she is doing the right thing, 
is inspired by curiosity and human interest to let him explain 
his position. 

He had, he confesses, been under her bed for hours—not 
knowing, of course, that a lady was sleeping above him. He is 
even afraid he fell asleep. Of course, if he’d known— He is 
perfectly willing to relieve her of his embarrassing presence, but 
he can’t quite see how it can be done. His appearance is so 
terribly against him. His clothes, and the fact that he is fright- 
fully hungry. Perhaps she could manage something to eat for 
him? For forty hours he has had nothing but a piece of bread 
and two raw potatoes. 

Protesting that she really should ring and hand him over, the — 
lady does find a bar of chocolate in her dresser for him and lets 
him help himself to the drinking water on the stand. She man- 
ages, when his back is turned, to slip her underclothes under the 
bedcovers and is a bit more at her ease. 
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Matt—Ever had the hunted feeling? (She shakes her. head.) 
ee don’t! A coursed hare is nothing to it. Oh! Iam so jolly’ 
s 


Lapy (thrilled in spite of herself)—Do you know you're only 
three miles from the Prison? 

Matt—I do. The first night I meant to get near Exeter by 
morning, and where d’you think I was? A mile from where I 
started. I’d been ringing. That’s what you do in fog. Is that 
a razor? 

Lapy (on stilts)—My husband’s, Why? (As Matt takes it 
up.) No! There’s a limit, Captain Denant. You can’t have a 
weapon. 

Matr—No, of course! But would you mind awfully if I 
shaved? You see, like this (passes his hand over his chin) I 
haven’t an earthly, even if I could get clothes. There’s nothing 
more attractive than a three days’ beard. (While Speaking he 
has lathered himself without a brush.) ma very quick shaver. 
It takes me three minutes. I can do it in thirty-two and a half 
strokes. 

Lapy (gasping)—Well, I never— It takes me (hand to her 
neck) that is—I mean— Have you nearly been caught? 

_ Marr (between scraping motions of the razor)—Twice I’ve 
been within twenty feet of the hounds— 

Lapy—Hounds! 

Matt—Human! Just out of their jaws. (Groans.) D’you 
know anything so frightful as a shave like this? 

Lapy—Well, really— 

Matt—I mean except, of course, not having it. 

Lapy—How did you get in here? 

Matt—You see, I did so want a dry night, so I hid up and 
waited till every light was out. I tried to get in below, and 
couldn’t; then I made a boss shot at the corner of the balcony 
and fell on my back— Did you feel a sort of earthquake? No? 
I did. When I got over that, I had another shot at a pillar and 
made it that time. I chose your window because it was open— 
hooked it up again and slid straight under the bed. I meant to 
sneak some clothes, and be off before daylight, but I only woke 
up when the maid came in. (She indicates a towel; he steeps it 
in water and wipes his face.) D’you mind if I put on my boots? 
(He stoops and puts them on.) 

Lapy—So you actually slept under there? 

Martr—Alas! I did. 

Lapy—Well! It’s about the limit. 
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_ Matr—Will be if I get clear—no one ever hiss 


Lapy—Tell me, Captain Denant, weren’t you at Harchesten = 


with my brother—he used to talk of a Matt Denant, who was an 
awfully good runner. 

Matt—Quite likely. I was at school with an awful lot of 
brothers. What was his name? 

Lapy—No. That won’t do. 

-Matr—Yourre right. Never tell a cainvict anything he can tell 
anybody else. 

Lapy—I really don’t see how I can help you. 

Matt—Nor do I, worse luck! 

Lapy—lI read your trial. 

Mart (standing up)—And you think me a bad lot, of course. 
(Bitterly. .) D’you know how I spend most of my time in geen 
Holding imaginary conversations with the respectable. 

Lapy (with a smile)—Respectable! D’you = you're hold- 
ing a real one now? 

Matt—lI certainly don’t ...1...I beg your pardon. ... 
You know what I mean. But I bet most people have put me 
down a rotter. 

Lapy—Was all you said true? 

Matt—Gospel. 

Lapy—lI suppose they do hunt those girls rather. 

Matt—Yes, but you know, I didn’t even really see red. I’ve 
been sorry enough for that poor chap. 

Lapy—Well, Captain Denant, what now? 

Matt—You’ve been most awfully kind and I don’t want to 
impose on you; but I shall never get out of here as I am. 

Lapy—Why not? 

Matt (jerking his head towards the -window)—They’re too 
thoughtful. There’s a picket out there. (The Lavy turns to the 
window and looks out; then she turns to Matt and finds him 
smiling.) Oh! No, I wasn’t scared. One doesn’t give one’s own 
kind away. 

Lapy—I don’t know that. Go and try some of those other 
rooms. Try the couple next door to me. 


They are both startled by the knock of the maid to announce 
that the lady’s bath water is hot at last, and worried for fear they 
may have been overheard. Evidently everything is all right so 
far. And now Matt, apologetic for the trouble he has caused, 
must make another try at getting away. He plans to sneak down 
the balcony when the picket’s back is turned, drop off the end 
and make a run for it. But the lady has a better plan. 
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Lapy (after a long look at him)—No! Look here! WhenI 


go to my bath I’ll make sure there’s no one. If I don’t come 


_ back, slip down the stairs, they’re almost opposite. In the hall, 


hanging, you'll find my husband’s old Burberry and fishing basket, 
rod and fishing hat; a long brown Burberry, with stains, and 
flies in the hat. Put them on and go out of the front door ; the 


Tiver’s down to the left. Can you fish? (Af his nod.) You'd 


better, then. The bathroom’s not that side, so I shan’t see you. 
But—whistle “Lady, Be Good,” if you know it. 

Matt—Rather! It’s the only tune that’s got into prison. 
— ~ can’t thank you—you’re just a brick! (He holds out his 

and. 

Lavy (taking it)—Good luck! (She passes him to the door.) 
Wait a second! (Getting a flask from drawer.) Take this. If 
you see any one looking at you—drink! Nothing gives one more 
confidence in a man than to see him drinking. 

Matr—Splendid! What are you going to say to your hus- 
band? , 

Lapy—Um! Yes! He comes to-night. Well, if he doesn’t 
like it, he'll have to lump it. Oh! And these two pounds. It’s 
all Pve got here. (She has taken two pounds out of her bag 
lying on the dressing-table.) 

Matt (moved)—By George! I think you’re sublime! 

Lapy—I’m afraid I doubt it. 

Martt—lIf I’m caught, I shall say I pinched everything, of 
course; and if I get clear, ’I— . 

Lapy—Oh! Don’t bother about that! Get behind the door 
now. (Mart gets behind the door, and she opens it and goes out. 
After a moment she returns.) All clear! 


The maid, still a little suspicious of something, opens the door 
again and peers in. Matt barely has time to get behind the door. 
Now the lady calls to the maid to bring her a suit that has been 
drying. With the maid away, the lady returns long enough to 
hurry Matt down the stairs. 

She has pushed back the curtains and is standing at the window 
when she hears, a half minute later, the faint strains of “Lady, 
Be Good.” 


EPISODE IV 


For the better part of a day Matt Denant has fished the river 
toward Dartmeet. He is resting now in an open space “above 
the river and away from the trippers.” Beside him is his catch, 
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eight smallish trout. He is eating the last of his chocolate and 
has already drained his flask. on “3 

An old gentleman in Lovat tweeds strays idly in the fisherman’s 
direction. Matt pretends to be busily engaged in taking his rod 
to pieces. The old gentleman stops and is pleasantly conversa- 
tional. Occasionally there would seem to be a suspicious em- 
phasis placed upon certain of his observations. He keeps Denan 


anxious without making him unduly apprehensive. 


The old gentleman recalls the morning fog and the fact that 
fogs aren’t any good to any one—unless it be to convicts. True, 
none of these, even with the help of the fog, ever get away—but 
they try. eS 

“Tye often wondered what I should do if I blundered into an 
escaped convict?” the old gentleman wonders. 

Matt agrees that such an experience would present a problem. 
Although, he insists, a chap who tries to escape is at least a 
sportsman. He takes a pretty long chance. But, the old gen- 
tleman points out, the English are a law-abiding people. 

“T remember being very much struck with the difference in 
America last year,” says he. “Vital race, that—sublime disregard 
of the law themselves, and a strong sense of moral turpitude in 
others.” 

Personally, Matt admits a complex. He, himself, escaped from 
Germany during the war. He knows what it is like. 

Soon they are discussing the case of this Captain Denant who 
is even now being hunted over the moors. The old gentleman 
remembers the Denant trial very well. He had found it quite 
interesting. 

“J suppose one might run across that convict fellow any mo- 
ment,” he continues. “It would be a little like meeting an adder. 
The poor thing only wants to get away from you. And yet, if 
you don’t break it’s back ten to one it'll bite a dog. I had two 
dogs die of snakebite. It’s a duty, perhaps. What do you say?” 

“Probably. But I don’t always do mine.” 

“Oh! Don’t you? I’m so glad of that. Neither do I.” 

Matt has taken a proffered cigar and found that smoking on 
an empty stomach has made him a little sick. The old gentle- 
man, kindly sympathetic, provides another that the fisherman 
may try again after tea. Now Matt has his fishing things to- 
gether and, a little nervously, is trying to take his departure. 


OLD GENTLEMAN—Well (getting up) I must be getting on too. 
It’s been very pleasant. I’ve enjoyed our little talk. At my time 
of life one doesn’t often get new sensations. 
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Matt (nonplussed)—Good Lord, Sir! Have I given you any? 

Op GenTLEMAN—Well, I don’t remember ever having talked 
before to a prisoner who’d escaped from—Germany. 

Matt—Good-by, Sir. 

Otp GENTLEMAN—Good-by, Captain Denant— (Mart 
starts.) I hope you'll have a pleasant journey, especially as no 
one seems to have noticed our little chat. 

Matt (staring at him)—D’you mind frightfully telling me how 
you spotted me? 

Otp GENTLEMAN—Not at all! First, the way you looked at 
your trout—shall I say—er—wolfishly? And then—forgive me— 
your legs. 

Matt (drawing up his Burberry and contemplating his legs)— 
Yes. I hoped you’d think I was a leader of fashion. 

Oxtp GENTLEMAN—And there was another thing—your obvious 
sympathy with yourself. 

Matt—tThat’s a prison habit, Sir. You're not allowed to sym- 
pathise with other people, for fear of contaminating them. Be- 
fore I got into quod I don’t remember ever feeling sorry for my- 
self. But I doubt if I shall ever again feel sorry for any one else. 

OLD GENTLEMAN—That must be very natural. Well, it’s been 
most interesting, because now you see I know what I should do— 

Matt (intently)—Is it indiscreet to ask, Sir? 

OLD GENTLEMAN—Well, Captain Denant, this time—I say this 
time—wink the other eye. Good-day to you! 

Matt—Good-day, Sir. It’s most frightfully sporting of you. 
For the moment I feel quite human. 

Oxtp GENTLEMAN—Do you know, that’s been rather the effect 
onme. Original sin, I suppose. Good-day! (He goes off, watch- 
ing the smoke of his cigar and smiling faintly to himself. On 
Matt, affected by kindness 

The curtain falls. | 


EPISODE V 


An hour later Denant has come upon a picnic party taking 
lunch on a high spot of the moor. There are four of these trip- 
pers—two men and two women—recently disgorged from a Ford 
car. “One of the men, about fifty, in blue clothes, has a Mer- 
chant Service look and a concertina; the other looks more like a 
shopkeeper, and is perhaps fifty-five. His wife is a stout woman, 
about forty, of mellow appearance. The other woman is the 
shopkeeper’s sister, dried-up and spinsterish. Their clothes are 
of a suitable nature—some feathers. They are all eating 


heavily.” 
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Coming into the group, his Burberry buttoned tightly about — . 


the throat, Matt casually inquires the way to Bovey, and being 
assured that the town is a good twelve miles away, extracts rather 
precise directions from the one of. the group they call the Captain. 

He makes friends with the women by giving them his catch of 
fish, and during the conversation incidental to the transfer he 
_ tries to maneuver himself into a position from which it will not 
be too hard to annex a loaf of bread. 

Now the Captain’s wife has discovered, in the copy of the 
Daily Mail with which she was planning to wrap the remains of 
the lunch, the continuing story of the escaped convict—‘the man 
that killed the poor detective in "Yde Park.” Matt is interested 
in that story, too. 


SHOPKEEPER—I ’ope everybody’s helping to catch him. He 
must be a regular desperado. That was a bad case. I never be- 
lieved the girl. 

S1stER—I should think not, indeed! 

SHOPKEEPER—Nor the young man neither. They were up to 
no good there. They tell me those London parks are in a proper 
state. 

Captain—They ain’t a Sunday School, that’s certain. 

Wire—Fie, Captain! 

SisTER (acidly)—I believe some people quite sympathised with 
him. Fancy! 

Matt—Well, if you won’t think it too eccentric, I did, for one. 

SHOPKEEPER—You!—Why? 

Matt—I thought he had devilish hard luck. 

SHOPKEEPER—Ah! ‘There’s always a fuss made about the 
Law. You can’t even ’ang a woman for murderin’ her ’usband 
without a lot of ’ysterical nonsense. Look at that case not long 
ago—there was a petition as long as your arm. 

CaptaInN—I remember. The young chap was a steward. I 
don’t recall this Hyde Park case. 

WirE—Why! The detective arrested one o’ those women this 
young man had been sittin’ with—a gentleman he was too—and 
if he didn’t ’it him an’ break ’is ’ead, an’ kill ’im, poor man! 

CaptTain—Then why didn’t they string him up? 

Matt—tThe jury found it was a quarrel, not an attempt to 
evade arrest. Besides, in falling the detective hit his head on 
the iron railing of the Row, and the doctors said he died of the 
concussion. 
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SHOPKEEPER—That didn’t ought to have got ’im off. He hit 
the man. If ’e ’adn’t ’it him, ’e wouldn’t have fallen. 8 = 

Matt—Exactly! Brilliant! But if the detective hadn’t seized 
him, he wouldn’t have hit him. = 

SHOPKEEPER—Well! J’d ’ave hung ’im. 

Wire—Don’t be so bloodthirsty, Father! 

_ SHOPKEEPER—Well, I would. Hitting an officer for doing his 
duty. Sitting with a woman in the Park, too! He only got off 
_ because he was quality. 

Matt—Don’t you think that’s a superstition? (The Suop- 
KEEPER glares at him, but decides that he is a gentleman, and 
therefore prejudiced, and only snorts slightly.) 

SIstTER—Did they punish the woman? 

Matt—wWhat for, ma’am? 

SisTER—I’d keep them shut up; then they wouldn’t tempt 
young men—the ’arpies! 

Mart (unexpectedly)—Oh, God! (They all stare at him.) 


The conversation turns to the Ford. A good car, the Shop- 
keeper allows, particularly in that hilly country. ‘I’d engage to 
catch any convict in my car,” declares the Ford owner boast- 
fully. 

Which gives Matt an idea. He manages, in taking his leave, 
to pocket a few scraps of food and then he sidles out of the pic- 
ture. A moment later they are measurably excited to note that 
he is fooling with their car, and before they can do more than 
yell shrilly in protest both car and Matt are flying down the road. 

Now they know him for the villain he is, this seeming gentle- 
man. The escaped convict, sure! Come to think of it he didn’t 
have the leggins of a gentleman and Sister had distinctly seen 
him, with her own eyes, take the scraps of food. 

Well, there isn’t anything to do about it. The Captain is the 
least worried. It is his opinion their auto thief will leave the 
car in a ditch whenever he gets as far as he thinks he can go 
with it. There’s nothing for them to do but pick up their gear 
and tote it until they get a lift. 

They are off down the road, with the Captain playing his con- 
certina, as the curtain falls. 


EPISODE VI 


A little later, at a point where a man and his wife returning 
from a walk have stopped in an open space in the moor, Matt 
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- Denant leaves the Ford on the near-by road and approaches them _ @ 


to ask his way to Bovey. 


The wife is a bit flustered because, having picked up a pebble in| 


her shoe which has worked through her stocking, she has taken _ : 


off the stocking and barely has time to slip on her shoe and hold 
the stocking behind her when Matt appears. 

The man knows little more about the location of Bovey than 
Matt himself, which doesn’t help. He is rather anxious to reach 


Bovey, too. He has some aunts there. Good place for aunts, — 


Bovey. Awfully good knitting there, too. 

They giggle at that. The wife is quite plainly pleased with 
the young man. It is plain to be seen that he has quality, she 
tells her husband after Matt has gone on. 

“He saw my leg and kept his eyes off it. I thought that was 
charming of him,” says she. . > 

“Fellow-feelin’. He had some shocking leg gear on himself.” 

Now a second traveller appears. A constable this time. A very 
hot constable with a bicycle. He is looking for an escaped con- 
vict. 

They haven’t seen any convict, they report. Only a gentleman 
riding in a Ford car and inquiring his way to Bovey where he had 
aunts. But from their description the constable knows the gen- 
tleman to have been ’im, the convict. 

“But, really, he was a gentleman,” protests the wife. 

“Volk ’e stole that car from ’alf an hour gone don’t think so,” 
dryly observes the constable. 

He’s quite disgusted with them for not stopping their visitor 
on suspicion. “Stop first—suspect arterwards,” that’s the con- 
stable’s motto. 

After he has wheeled his bicycle back to the road there is 


further discussion. The man is sorry he had not recognized the 


convict and stopped him. The wife is frankly glad he didn’t. 

“A convict’s a convict. You can’t play about with the law,” 
protests the husband. 

“Well, we have, that’s one comfort,” answers the wife. “That 
constable didn’t keep his eye off my leg.” 

They are still arguing a little wildly when they see Matt re- 
turning. That does present a problem to the man, Whatever 
shall he do now? 

Run out and stop him and warn him about the constable, says 
the wife. If he doesn’t she will. Even over his most earnest 
protests. 

Matt saves them the trouble of a decision by coming to them. 
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His car is not acting so well and he thinks he had better try 
and make Widecombe after all. : 

No, he had better go on, warns the wife. There’s a constable 
in Widecombe. 

There are two constables in the other direction, reports Matt. 
So that way’s closed. 

It is the man’s idea that Matt should be a sport and give him- 
self up, seeing they now know him for what he is. But that 
isn’t Matt’s idea. He has a much better idea. Why can’t they 
all three ride into Widecombe together? 


Matt—You see, if you’re with me, I shall get through Wide- 
combe all right, and I’ll drop you just on the far side. 

Man—But—! What? No—that won’t— 

Matt—It’s all right. You take me in custody into Wide- 
combe—you can’t help it if I whizz through and shoot you out. 
T want to make it easy for you, and I hope you want to make it 
easy for me. 

Man—Why should I? An escaped convict! 

Matt—What do you call yourself? 

Man—What! Just an average man. 

Matt—D’you mean to say the average man isn’t a sports- 
man? 

Man—Yes. But I’ve had warning. I’m up against it. 

Wire—I’ll come in the car. If you're with a lady, you'll get 
through without being spotted. 

Matt—Splendid! Thanks ever so! Will you get in? 

Man—Joan! 

Matt—Put yourself in my position, Sir— 

Man—Look here! I ought to be knocking you down and sit- 
ting on your head, if you know what I mean. 

Matt (squaring up)—Well, any little thing you’ve got to do, 
please do it quickly. 

Man—Well, I mean—that’s very crude. 

WIPE (ironically)—Oh! no, Philip! Oh, no! 

Man—Well, suppose you let me drive. 

Matt—Why should I? I stole the car. Now, Madam, shall 
we start? 

Wire (winding her scarf round her face)—Right-o! 

Man—tThis is monstrous! Look here, Sir, you seem to think— 

Matt—I'll tell you what I think— (Grimly.) I’ve been in 
purgatory too long, and I’m going to get out, and you're not 
going to stop me, if you know what I mean. 
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- Man—TI jolly well am! re 
- Wire—Philip! Sah 

Man—I’'m not going to have it. If you won’t surrender, I 
shall tackle you. . : : 

Marr (dangerously)—Oh! (He takes a spanner out of his 

ocket.) Rp 
3 Wire (stepping between them—to ‘'Matt)—D’you know, I 
think you’d better go on. 

Matr—lI think so, too. Sorry to be a boor and bring out a 
thing like this. (Tapping the spanner.) But I’m not playing, 
you see. (Sombrely.) The life we live spoils our sense of hu- 
mour! Good-by, Ma’am, I’m very grateful to you. (He turns 
and vanishes.) 

Man—Look here! You're not going like that—I’m damned if 
you are! Stop! = ‘ 

WiFrE—Masterly, Philip! Masterly! (Sound of a car start- 
ing.) Run! My dear! Run! It’s all right. You'll be too late. 

Man—You really are— (They stand looking at each other 
as the sound of the car fails slowly, and 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VII 


The day wears on. Denant, having ditched the car, is feign- 
ing sleep in the hollow of a gravel pit at the edge of the moor 
waiting for the dark when he is rather rudely aroused by a pair 
of rather burly laborers carrying their shovels and bearing them- 
selves with every indication of suspicion. 

They are, they frankly confess, in search of an escaped con- 
vict and they have a thought that perhaps they may have found 
him. Matt would laugh off their suspicion. Does he talk like a 
convict? As to that the country fellow does not know, never 
having heard a convict talk. “They’m town folk, I rackon— 
mosly.” That’s his opinion of convicts. 

The laborers refuse to be turned from their investigation. One 
stands guard over Matt while the other goes to bring their em- 
ployer, Farmer Browning. Matt is just about to tackle his lone 
guard and make another run for it when the Farmer, accom- 
panied by his 13-year-old daughter and the second laborer, 
walks into the picture. 


FarMEr—Now then, now then! That'll du, Jim. Yu there, on 
my land, kindly give me yure name, and account for yureself. 
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There’s a rough customer about, with a fishin’-rod, same as yu. 
Mat1t—Mr. Browning. . aaa 

FarMer—Ay! That’s my name. 

Matt—Mine’s Matthew. Captain Matthew. I’m staying at 
the Inn at Lustleigh. There’s some very absurd mistake. This 
good trusty dog thinks he’s treed a convict. 

FARMER (impressed by Matt’s accent and air, and the flask 
in his hand)—Well, Sir, when there’s these escapes on the moor, 

we ave to be careful. Miss ’Lizabeth, yu run along. (The 
LITTLE Girt does not move, but remains spellbound.) Con- 
stable’s just been in wi’ nues from Widecombe of the car yonder, 
and the man that pinched it ’ad a long brown coat, a fishin’-rod, 
and an ’at like yurn. : 

Matt—If the constable’s here still, you’d better take me to 
him. 

FaRMER—NO, rackon I'll ask ’im to step over ’ere. George, run 
and fetch constable, he’m down along by thiccy car. (The SEc- 
OND LaBorER departs. The LittLEe Girt still lurks breathless.) 

Matt—Now, Mr. Browning—dash it all!—you ought to know 
better than this! 

FarMER—Oh! I daresay yu’m a gentleman, but so’s this con- 
vict, seemin’ly. Leastways he’m a captain. Perhaps yu’ll tell 
me the name o’ the innkeeper where yu’m stayin’ at Lustleigh? 

Matt—Has he got a name? I hadn’t noticed. 

FarMER—No; nor the name of the Inn neither, maybe? 

Matt—The Red Lion. : 

FARMER—Ha! : 

Matr—Well, it ought to be. 

FarmMEerR—And per’aps yu’ll show me the clothes yu’ve got on. 

Matt (taking a resolution)—Well, I own up, 

LittLeE Grrr—Oh! 

FaRMER—I thowt yu’d come to it. 

Matt (lowering his voice)—Be sporting. Give me a show! 

FarMER—Now yu know I can’t du that; what’s the yuse of 
askin’? , 

Matt—Well, I’ve had forty-eight hours’ freedom, and given 
them a good run. You haven’t a cigarette? : 

FaRMER—I don’t smoke them things. Jim, got a fag for this 
gentleman? (First LABorer brings out a packet of cigarettes 
which he holds out.) 

Matt—tThanks very much! 


Apparently relieved at having finally given himself up Matt 


oe 
. 


dui 
ete: “That's lucky,” says Matt. “T eS your excellen 
; _tentions, Mr. Browning. Glad to have met you! Good-by!” 
With which surprising farewell Matt jumps to his” et, olts: 
directly at the Farmer, “and with a twist like a football evac 
a tackle, is past him and away.” 
SoBe laborers and the amazed Browning lumber. alter iia and 
the little girl claps her hands. They are around the corner of the 
gravel pit when the second laborer returns with the cee “ 
_ “Which way, missy?” they shout. 
' “JT don’t know,” she replies. And adds, pLveehilly: as they is 
take up the chase: “Oh! I do hope he gets ‘off! Oh!” 
The curtain falls. 


EPISODE VIII 


In the parlor of a “‘cottage of gentility” two maiden ladies— 
“Miss Grace, about 47,” is brewing tea, and “Miss Dora, much 
younger, still dressed in hunting togs, is standing at the open 

French window at back.” 

-* . Miss Dora, back from the hunt, reports a kill and that every- 
body was looking out for the escaped convict. It is Miss Dora’s 
hope that he will escape, and Miss Grace thinks it extremely in- _ 

- consistent that her sister should find sport in hunting foxes and — 
still feel so kindly toward other hunted things. 

“Foxes hunt and expect to be hunted.” 

“So do convicts. Sympathy’s wasted on then. * 

They are far from agreement, these sisters. And this argu- 
ment of theirs, like many others, trails off into a statement of 
familiar and long debated conclusions. 

“I wish to God, Dora, you’d give up free thought,” expostu- 
lates Miss Grace. 
wish to God, Grace, you’d give up religion,” replies Miss 

ora. 

They are at tea when suddenly Matt Denant rushes through 
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their French windows, “makes a sudden revealing gesture of ap- 
peal, and blots himself out behind a window curtain.” 

There is a hue and cry from the yard, and then the Farmer 
appears a little breathless at the window to demand the direction 
taken by their fleeing quarry. They had seen him come over 
the wall and around the corner. 

“Oh! Yes! I thought I saw,” quickly speaks up Miss Dora; 
“across the lawn and over the wall at the far end, Mr. Browning. 
Quick!” 

Miss Grace does not dispute Miss Dora, but her face and figure 
are studies in an expression of protest. 

Now the hue and cry of the pack has passed through the yard 
and Matt, still breathless, stands apologetically forward. He is 
most grateful to them. 

It is Miss Dora who suggests that he take a cup of tea, which 
he drinks straight off, and Miss Grace who continues silently but 
vigorously protestant. When she does speak it is to object most 
earnestly to any man who would place her sister in the position 
she is now in. 

“When you’re hunted all you think of is the next move,” Matt 
tries to explain. 

“I’m afraid you’re awfully done,” sympathizes Miss Dora. 


Matt—Thanks, I’m getting my wind back. I feel like kissing 
the hem of your garment. 

Miss Dora—It hasn’t got one. Wasn’t it rather mad to es- 
cape? 

Matt—I don’t think so. It’s shown me how decent people can 
be. 
Miss Dora—Did they ill-treat you? 

Matt—Oh! no, the treatment’s all right—a trifle monotonous. 
Miss Dora—Listen! (They listen. Faint shouting.) Where 
are you making for? 

Matt—No plan. They’re no good. It’s like a battle—you 
change ’em before you use ’em. 

Miss Dora—I read who you were in the papers. 

Martt—Oh! yes. I’m in big print? Thank you most awfully. 
T'll clear out now. 

Miss Dora—No, wait! (Aé the curtains.) Yl be back ina 
minute. (She slips out.) 

Miss GRACE (turning round to him)—I suppose you call your- 
self a gentleman? 
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Marr—I really don’t know. Depends on who I'm withtedoe Se 


- might be contradicted. 
Miss GraceE—You see the sort of woman my sister is—im- 
pulsive, humanitarian. I’m—lI’m very fond of her. 

-Matr—Naturally. She’s splendid. 

Miss GracE—If you don’t want to involve her— ee 

Miss Dora (reappearing through the curtains)—I think I can ~ 
hide you. 

Miss Grace—Dora! 

Matr—No, no! It’s not good enough. I can’t let you— 

Miss Dora (turning on her sister)—I’m going to, ace 
(They speak together in rapid tones.) 

Miss Grace—Not in this house. 

Miss Dora—It’s as much my house as yours. You need have 
nothing to do with it. 

Miss Grace (drawing her from the window)—At least you 
haven’t broken the law yet. And you’re not going to now. 

Miss Dora—I can’t bear to see a soldier and a gentleman 
chased by a lot of chawbacons. 

Miss GracE (with a glance at Matt)—Dora, you mustn't. 
It’s wrong and it’s absurd. 

Miss Dora (heated)—Go up-stairs. If I have to refer to you, 
I'll say you’ve seen nothing. And so can you. 

Miss GRACE (her voice rising) —You expect me to tell lies! 

(Matt, unseen in the heat of this discussion, makes a motion of 
despair and slips out of the window.) 
_ Miss Dora—I’m going to hide him, I tell you. Captain— 
- (Suddenly turning to Matt, she sees that he is no longer there.) 
Where is he? (The two sisters stand silent, blankly gazing about 
them.) 


a 


The test of their decision comes a moment later when the 
Farmer, unable to find the convict in the yard or beyond, is back 
for further inquiry. There is still a lurking suspicion in his man- 
ner, as he announces an intention of searching the house. 

Again Miss Dora is determined to do something to save the 
hunted man and equally positive is Miss Grace that she shall not 
permit her to do anything that will break the law. 

With the searchers out of the room the sisters become almost. 
hysterical in their excitement and are threatening to come to 
blows when the Farmer returns. 

Again he puts the question flatly to them. Has either of them 
seen the man since he disappeared over the wall? 
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Miss Dora is prompt and firm in her denial. Miss Grace hesi- 
tates but finally manages a rather resounding “No!” She is 
crushed by the thought of that lie even after the Farmer has 
gone. But Miss Dora is triumphant, and proud of her sister. 

“You'd make me do it again!” almost wails Miss Grace. 

“TI would,” Miss Dora answers, simply. ‘Poor fellow!” 

The curtain falls. 


EPISODE IX 


The vestry of the village church is lighted by an oil lamp. At 
the back of the room there is a curtained rack where the surplices 
and cassocks are hung on pegs. It is a bare room, with only a 
table pushed against the wall and a chair or two to furnish it. 

From a door leading to the church the Parson enters. “He is 
a slim, grizzle-haired, brown, active, middle-aged man with a 
good, lined, clean-shaven face, and a black Norfolk jacket; 
obviously a little ‘High’ in his doctrine. He pours water from 
a jug into two large vases, humming: ‘O for the wings—for the 
wings of a dove!’ ” 

The Parson has carried the vases into the church when the 
hunted and hatless Denant slips into the room and, hearing the 
Parson returning, hides behind the cassocks. It is not a good hid- 
ing place. The first thing the returning Parson does is to reach 
for his cassock and, taking it down, reveal Matt standing in its 
place. 

The hunted man pleads for sanctuary in the name of the 
church, a plea the Parson is hesitant to extend. The church, he 
reminds the fugitive, is not in the same position it held formerly. 

“In the old days the church was a thing apart; now it belongs 
to the state.” 

But he has read the case of Captain Denant and it is evident 
his sympathies have been strongly attacked. The Parson, too, 
went through the war as a Padre and he knows the records of 
men of the Denant type. But there is sympathy and there is a 
man’s duty to himself and to his calling! 


Matt (suddenly)—Well, Padre, how does it look to you? 
Giving me up? 

Parson (moved)—Padre! (He takes a turn and comes to a 
sudden halt in front of Matt’s chair.) As man to man—who am 
I to give you up? One poor fellow to another? (Shaking his 
head.) I can’t help you to escape, but if you want rest, take it. 

Matr (suddenly)—Wonder what Christ would have done! 
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Parson (gravely)—That, Captain Denant, is the hardest ques- 
tion in the world. Nobody ever knows. You may answer this 
or that, but nobody ever knows. The more you read those writ- 
ings, the more you realise that He was incalculable. You see— 
He was a genius! It makes it hard for us who try to follow 
Him. (Gazing at Matt, who is sitting forward with his elbows 
on his knees and his head on his hands.) Very tired? 

-Matt—Gosh! I didn’t think one could feel so tired. My 
joints have gone on strike. I was a three-mile runner, too. 

ParsoNn—Were you? Good man! 

Matr—It’s the strain here. (Touching his head.) If they 


get me and I have to go back! Odd! I didn’t feel it half as 


much when I was escaping from Germany. 

ParsoN—Did any one see you come in here? 

Matr—Can’t have—they’d have been in on my~heels. 

Parson—Who’s after you? 

Matt—Villagers—and a constable. 

Parson—My villagers—and here am I— 

Matt (standing up)—By George, yes, Padre! It’s too bad. 
I'll clear out. 

Parson (putting his hand on his shoulder and pressing him 
back into the chair)—No, no! Rest while you can. You’ve asked 
for sanctuary. I don’t know that I’ve the right to turn you out 
of here. I don’t know—anyway I can’t. Take your time. I have 
a little brandy here. Sometimes we get a faint in church— (He 
takes a bottle and a little glass from the corner cupboard.) Drink 
it down. 

Matt (drinking it off. Pulling out the flask)—I say—I won- 
der if you’d return ¢his for me; it’s empty—to that name and ad- 
dress. (He takes a tailor-sewn label out of his pocket.) I ripped 
it off this Burberry. You might say “with unending gratitude.” 
But please don’t give that name away. 

Parson—No, no; I'll see to it. (Pockets it.) Tellme! What 
made you escape? 

Matt—Stick a bob-cat in a cage and open the door by mistake; 
and see what happens. (Looking at the Parson’s face.) Oh! 
Yes, I know what you mean—but I’ve paid my scot long ago. 

ParsoNn—Didn’t you have a fair trial? 

Matt—You can’t “try” bad luck. 

Parson—All bad luck? 

Matt—wWell, I oughtn’t to have hit him, of course; original 
sin, you know; but for an ordinary knockout six weeks is about 
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“ESCAPE” 


Matt: “You’re a trump! But I’d rather go and take my chances 
again. It’s dark now. I don’t like to give in. Ill bolt and be 
caught in the open!” 


(Austin Trevor and Leslie Howard) 
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all you’d get; and I got four years more for that Rotten Row 
rail. Yes, I think I was perfectly entitled to have a shot. : 
Parson—If you’re quiet in your own mind—that’s the only 
thing. ; 


Again the troubling thought of duty and conscience recurs to 
the Parson. What should he tell his parishioners when Matt is 
gone? Should he keep silent and still not confess his silence? If 
he does and they should find him out, would he have a right to 
expect to hold what little influence he exerts over them in the 
light of his own failure to help the law? 

There is some one at the door! It is only Thomas, the old 
bellringer, and he is sent around to the other door. 

There is to be service at half-past six. The Parson suggests 
that Matt might stay for that. There will be only two or three 
gathered together and Matt could rest through the service. 

“You're a trump,” Matt agrees. “But I’d rather go and take 
my chance again. It’s dark now. I don’t like to give in. I’ll bolt 
and be caught in the open. You might give me your blessing.” 

The Parson shakes his head. 

“Not certain enough of myself,” he answers. “It takes a bishop 
at least to give a blessing.” 

Now there is a very loud knocking at the door and Matt knows 
that he has been trapped. Again he springs to the cassocks and 
blots himself out, as the Parson delays the entrance of the con- 
stable and his followers at the door by demanding the cause of 
their intrusion. 

Now the pack has bulged into the room. It is the old bell- 
ringer who is responsible for their insistence. He is sure he has 
seen a man enter the church, and the constable considers it his 
duty to make a search. 

Has the Parson been there long? About an hour. Is he sure 
there is no one in the church? 

“TI don’t know that you have the right to search a holy place,” 
the Parson replies, as he moves toward the church door; “but 
look for yourselves, as quietly as you can, please.” 

The searchers, led by the constable, and followed, reluctantly, 
by the bellringer, pass into the church. 

It is the instant that Matt must use to get away. “Now, 
quick!” mutters the Parson, barely moving his lips. 

But before the hunted man can step from in back of the cas- 
socks the Farmer is back from the church convinced there is no 
one there, but still suspicious. 
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_ °F can run and twist like a rabbit,” he reports of the escaped 
one. “He’m a desperate foxy chap! What’s behind they cas- 
socks?” 

“T’ll look, Browning,” quickly answers the Parson. 

His search is thorough—from the middle to the left side—and 
he finds nothing. 

Now the constable and the others are back. It is time for 
service, and the Parson suggests that they had better all be going, 
unless they would like to stay. At the mere suggestion the con- 
stable prepares to move on. 


CONSTABLE (opening the door and beckoning the men out)— 
My juty, Zurr, ef yu’ll excuse us. 

Parson—That’s all right, Constable. 

FarMeEr (suddenly)—Jest a minute, Vicar. Yu'll pardon me 
askin’, but are yo zartun zure as yu’m not zeen this joker? 

Parson (drawing himself up)—What is it you are asking me? 

FARMER—I’m askin’ yu on yure honour as a Christian gentle- 
man, whether or no yu’ve zeen the escaped convict? (After a 
moment’s intense silence.) Parson—I— 

Matt (stepping out without the Burberry)—Certainly he’s 
not. Sorry, Sir, I was hidden there. (Holding up his hands.) 
I surrender, Constable. 

FaRMER—Woi! The varmint! Got un! Worry, worry, worry! 

Parson—Be quiet in this place; and go out— You shame 
God! (Astonished at this outburst, they slink out, leaving Matt 
in the grip of the CONSTABLE.) 

Matt (to the Parson)—Forgive me, Sir! Oughtn’t to have 
come in here. It wasn’t playing cricket. 

ParsoN—No, no! That you kave done—that you have done. 

Matt—It’s one’s decent self one can’t escape. 

ParsoN—Ah! that’s it! (Very low.) God keep you! (He 
ee the CONSTABLE and Matt go out. The bell begins to 
ring. 

The curtain falls. 


THE RACKET 
Melodrama in Three Acts 


By BarTLeTT CoRMACK 


IT was late in November, 1927 (the 22nd day, to be exact), 
when “The Racket” was produced in New York. That happened 
to be a busy week for play reviewers and none of those known to 
the profession as “first string critics” attended the premier. 
These gentry were mostly busy that evening with a musical 
comedy frankly, though obscurely, entitled “Funny Face,” which 
was to bring Fred and Adele Astaire, a popular dancing duo, back 
to Broadway following a season’s success in London. 

The reviewers of the “second string,” however, were genuinely 
enthusiastic about ‘The Racket.” So was the first audience. 
And in time most of the other reviewers and as many as a hun- 
dred and nineteen other audiences endorsed this enthusiasm. 

“The Racket,” I think, wins favor as a play by the forthright- 
ness of its writing and the honesty of its drama. It is not a pretty 
piece, and it may, as has been charged, exaggerate the then cur- 
rent picture of Chicago’s struggle with crooks, in office and out. 
But it bears unmistakably the stamp of authenticity in character, 
scene and speech and reflects vividly a phase of civic life in 
America that is more likely to be corrected by exposure than by 
concealment. 

Bartlett Cormack, the Chicago newspaperman who wrote “The 
Racket” the year following the season Maurine Watkins, Chicago 
newspaper woman, wrote the equally illuminating “Chicago,” is 
at definite pains to deny that he has lifted either the story or the 
people of his play directly from the Chicago scene. What was 
happening, what has been happening, in Chicago during the period 
of the playwright’s observations merely stimulated his creative 
urge, he says, to set down in terms of drama such human actions 
and reactions as he found both interesting and exciting. 

So far as playgoers in general are concerned the matter of Chi- 
cago’s actual contribution to Mr. Cormack’s play is unimpor- 
tant. The drama is sufficiently alive and sufficiently credible to 
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stand on its own acts. Those auditors who are reasonably bright 
and fairly regular as newspaper readers will draw their own con- 
clusions as to Chicago’s responsibility, and not all the king’s Cor- 
macks nor all the mayor’s men can prevent them from doing so. 

The scene of “The Racket” is the central room of an outlying 
police station on the southwest side of Chicago. The time is early 
November, just before a mayoralty election. 

“The station is an old, remodeled Victorian house, and so this 
room is large, with a high ceiling, smoky old wainscoting, and 
soiled kalsomined walls in one of which there is a streak of fresh 
plaster that has lately repaired a crack.” The street entrance is 
at back. Doors to the Captain’s office, to the interior of the sta-_ 
tion and to the lieutenant’s office let out of the side walls, and 
there is a wooden partition, breast-high, around the sergeant’s 
desk. ; 

It is nearing midnight. Two reporters, Pratt of the Tribune 
and Miller of the Herald-Examiner, are playing rummy at an 
ancient kitchen table. 

“Miller is thirty-two, robust, unkempt, and now, as usual, 
slightly drunk. He is wearing the old topcoat he never is with- 
out, and in its pocket a copy of the American Mercury. A pint 
bottle of whiskey, a third full, is at his elbow. Pratt is twenty- 
nine, and debonair. His overcoat is folded on the bench, and his 
hat is at the correctly cocky angle on his head. They are cynical 
fellows—Pratt lightly, amusedly; Miller heavily, bored.” 

It has been a dull night for these reporters. Sent out to this 
lonesome district in the hope that they will be able to get an 
interview with the new captain, one McQuigg, recently trans- 
ferred, they find it dull business putting in the time and waiting 
for something, anything, to happen. At the moment they are 
about ready to quit. And yet they have a sneaky feeling that, 
with McQuigg on the job, something big may happen any minute. 

“You got a policeman in your new captain,’ Miller of the 
Herald-Examiner assures Sergeant Sullivan. ‘“There’s plenty of 
sand in his spinach.” 

But Pratt of the Tribune is not so optimistic. 

“Don’t let him get your hopes raised, Sarge,” he warns. ‘“He’s 
worked on that sheet of his so long his imagination runs in purple 
headlines across a yellow sky.” 

Still Miller persists and his prophecies are at least exciting. 
Any district is likely to be a hot district with McQuigg in it and 
Nick Scarsi anywhere within reaching distance. The captain and 
Scarsi “are itchin’ to have each other’s eyes for grapes,” says he. 
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It was Scarsi’s influence that got the captain transferred, and if 
that situation isn’t loaded with possibilities nothing is. tras 

For the present, however, everything’s dead. A few pre-election 
raids and that’s all, The station basement is full of befuddled 
girls taken from the more notorious “cat houses” in the district. 
And the ward is lively with campaign meetings. But nothing like 
real news is happening. Pratt and Miller will hang around until 
ve City Press fellow arrives to cover the station and then they'll 
blow. 

Assistant State’s Attorney Welch, “forty-two, pale and tight,” 
drops in. He’s been attending one of the campaign meetings— 
the one the Old Man spoke at—and he has also brought Sergeant 
Turck from his office to have a hand in the raids. 

There is little, if any, love lost between the press boys and 
Welch. Particularly between Welch and Pratt. ‘Welch is noth- 
ing but a frightened little yes-man,” according to Pratt. But, as 
for that, “Who ain’t?” Miller wants to know. 

Miller is unusually grouchy at the moment. He has just re- 
ceived an assignment from his office to be in Speeders’ court early 
next morning to help get a friend of a friend of God, the city 
editor, off “for tryin’ to beat a moonbeam across the Michigan 
Avenue bridge.” As he drains his flask to assuage the hurt, he 
tosses the empty bottle through the window. A second later Cap- 
tain McQuigg walks in with the bottle in his hand. 

“That’s a fine thing to come sailing out of a police station in 
this God-Almighty respectable ward. Whose is it?” he demands. 

“You can have it, Captain,” offers Miller. 

“T thought it’d be you boys. No policeman’d drink that class 
o’ goods.” 

McQuigg, in uniform, “is a man of burly virility, smooth- 
shaven, ruddy, with close-cropped, iron-gray hair and steady 
eyes. He is fifty-three.” 

McQuigg is also friendly but preoccupied. He will not talk. 
He has nothing to say. Policemen have been transferred before? 
What of it? 

“T know what you’d like, knowin’ the papers,” he tells them. 
“Vou’d like me to let out a bray that’d make an election issue 
for you and a jack-ass out o’ me... .” 


Pratt—Captain, suppose one of our leading gangsters—? 

McQuice (sharply)—Who? 

Pratt (smiling)—Well, perhaps I should say one of our lead- 
ing big-business men, a nice, new model big-business man with all 
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the latest Republican improvements and accessories—a punk with 

about nine murders and no convictions against him—with a liquor 

and blackmail and graft racket that’s a gold mine, and a lot of 

protection for helping the boys out at elections—a cocky, all 
wrapped-up-in-cotton-batting big-business man—like Nick Scarsi, 
say—? 

McQuicc—What about him? 

“Pratt—Suppose the policeman in command of the District 
that Scarsi’s richest liquor territory was in had been fighting his 
lordship over who’d run that District, Mr. Scarsi, or the police? 

McQuice (his eyes pinching)—Well? 

Pratt—And then one of Scarsi’s important men got in a jam_ 
on a charge that wasn’t bailable, like rape? And that in view of 
this approaching election, the powers-that-be thought the charge 
ought to be changed to contributing to the delinquency of a 
minor, because that charge is bailable, and probational, and in 
every way a much nicer charge than rape? But that the police- 
man who’d caught Scarsi’s man, and knew he could make the rape 
charge stick, got his back up, and swore he’d send him down if it 
was the last thing— 

McQuicc—That’s strong, for a policeman, these days. 

Pratt—Suppose he was a Captain, and that he worked so fast 
he yanked Nick’s man up before a reform judge and did send him 
down? And then he got exiled to the sticks. Wouldn’t that be 
a story? 

McQuicc—For the movies. (He goes into his office and slams 
the door.) . 

MILLER—Flop. 

Pratt—He’s got something in the back of his head. 

MirteErR—You knew he wouldn’t talk. You think he’s crazy? 
They can’t transfer him any farther away. But, no, you make 
speeches till I'll never get home to-night. 


With the reporters out of the room McQuigg is somewhat more 
talkative. He has the report of Detective Sergeant Delaney on 
an old brewery that recently has been reopened in the district and 
is running full blast on near-beer permits with a detail of “mugs 
from the Prohibition Department to give it a legal air.” And he 
is startled a bit to learn that none other than Nick Scarsi himself 
is in charge of this beer running. It does not take the Captain 
long to react positively to that information. 


McQuice (to Grtt)—General order for all shifts—watch that 
brewery. 


- ff 
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GiLt (staring)—At Ninety-first and Western there. 

McQuicc—I’m glad you know where it is, anyway. 

Gitt—Why, that brewery’s been abandoned! ‘The Federal 
authorities padlocked it. 

McQuicc—Well, Mr. Nick Scarsi’s opened it up again. 

GILL (worriedly)—He oughtn’t to come into this District. 

McQuicc—He is in. 

Gitt—What'll we do about that brewery? 

McQuicc—Nothin’. I’m after Nick. And if he thinks he can 
lick me again, in this District— (To Dretanry): Get back to 
that brewery, Jim, and find if Nick’s staying here. He may be 
for awhile, till he gets his truck routes set. Buzz one o’ that Pro- 
hibition detail about what he’s‘goin’ to do. 

DELANEY—Give one o’ those babies a dollar and he’d make a 
confession against himself. (He goes out to the street.) 

McQuice (starting for his office)—You don’t know Nick 
Scarsi, do you, Lieutenant? 

Gitt—Not me! 

McQuicc—You may. He don’t like me. And when he’s 
around me he usually drops in to tell me so. So long as he’s in 
the neighborhood keep the men inside the station awake, as well 
as those out on beats. It’d be a shame, havin’ your station all 
mussed up. 


When Dave Ames, the City Press man, arrives he proves to be 
a boy of twenty-three, “eager with young enthusiasm and full of 
an inexperienced, romantic capacity for surprise.” 

The older press men are inclined to kid Ames lightly, but their 
greeting is fraternal and characteristic. Ames, too, has been told 
to get an interview with McQuigg on the subject of his transfer 
and he can’t understand why it can’t be done. 


Ames (to Pratr)—Don’t you think the Captain might say 
something? 

Pratt—He can’t. Lése-majesté. You’re new to the news- 
paper business, aren’t you? 

AmeEs—Yes, but I’ve studied it a lot, so— (As PRATT smiles.) 
In school, I mean. I took Journalism. 

Pratt—lllinois? 

Amrs—No, Nebraska—where I live. When I graduated, my 
Dean told me Chicago was the best newspaper town in the world, 
so I stopped off for experience. Of course, from here I’m going 
on to New York. 
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Pratt (drily)—Of course. Well, we’re still salty here. But 
you’d better forget everything you learned in Journalism school. : 


They have Journalism in New York, I guess, but not here. 
Ames (grinning)—I’m finding that out. But what I don’t 
understand, is— 
Pratt—You'll catch on. 


Ames—lI mean about the Captain’s transfer? If what they say ‘a 


downtown’s true— How do Municipal Authorities get away with 
that stuff? 

PraTt—It’s all regular. 

AmEs—It’s wrong, isn’t it? 

Pratr (startled)—What? 

Amres—I mean— (Embarrassedly.) Well— 

Pratt—Where they erred with McQuigg was trying to make a 
goat of a mule, that’s all. This Captain’s no reformer, Kid. He’s 
taken his “legitimate,” like every one else. It’s just that— You 
know who Nick Scarsi is, don’t you? 

AmeEs—lI’ve read about him. 

Pratt—Well, Nick’s so cocky he gets on these old-fashioned 
policemen’s nerves. McQuigg’s pretty cocky, himself. 

Ames—I know, but— How does Scarsi control voters? You'd 
think a criminal— 

Pratt—He gives them their daily beer, so hallowed be his 
name. Anyway, weren’t you always fascinated by pirates rather 
than saints? (To SuLLIvAN): Come on, Sarge, give the Press 
the gossip, and we'll trek. 


Ames stays on after Miller and Pratt have gone and at the first 
opportunity introduces himself to Captain McQuigg. The Cap- 
tain is again friendly but frozen so far as the interview is con- 
cerned. He listens with a touch of paternal interest to the young 
man’s argument favoring the right of the people to know what 
their servants are up to, and the determination of the papers to 
stand up and speak out for the people’s rights. But he is not 
impressed. 

“This standin’ up for things an’ fightin’ other people’s battles’ll 
only get you a smack on the nose,” the Captain warns Ames. 

“Yowre pretty cynical,” replies the boy reporter. ‘Well, I’m 
not.” 

“Vet!” laconically concludes McQuigg. 

In the street outside there is the rumble and crash of a heavy 
truck tearing past. Suddenly the sound of a shot, followed by a 
crash of glass in the entry way. McQuigg jumps to the door and 
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pulls it open in time to hear a shout from raised, tough voices: 
“Fi-i-i, McQuigg!” <a 

“Must have been some of those campaign meeting drunks,” 
ventures Ames. ‘There were some shots fired up there.” 

“Yeh,” agrees McQuigg, drily. ‘‘That’s it! Let it go!” 

But Ames is no sooner out of the room than the Captain com- 
pletes his thought for the benefit of Sergeant Sullivan. 

“Campaign drunks, hell!” says he, digging a bullet out of the 
door and bouncing it in his hand. “Some of the Scarsi mob leav- 
ing Nick’s calling card! Sweep it up!” 

Assistant State’s Attorney Welch is back, and this time fortu- 
nate in finding Captain McQuigg on the job. He has come, it 
develops, to extend a friendly hand and suggest a course of action 
on the Captain’s part, that will straighten everything out in no 
time. He would like to have the talk a little more privately, but 
so long as McQuigg prefers the open office he can’t do much 
about it. . 

What Welch has come to say is that McQuigg is to get his old 
station back 1F he behaves himself where he is. To behave him- 
self, the Captain discovers, is to promise to let Nick Scarsi alone 
and forget about the brewery that has just been turned over to 
him through Washington. Those are practically the Old Man’s 
orders. Above all McQuigg’s got to lay off until after election, 
because the party needs the river wards Scarsi controls. 

“Welch,” McQuigg says, finally, ‘“you’ve always been decenter 
than most of that crowd of yours. Why do you stick to Scarsi?” 


WELCH—I’m not sticking to Scarsi. I’m sticking to the Old 
Man. (His voice rising.) Why shouldn’t I? He’s helped me— 
put me on the ticket for County Judge. This is for him. And 
the quieter things are till after Tuesday— WNick’s too influential 
to fuss with, that’s all. And how he knows it! Last month he 
damn near kicked over the traces when they wouldn’t let him be 
one of the official welcoming committee and ride down the boule- 
vard in a silk hat with Queen Marie. Yes! And socially ambi- 
tious, too—changing that gold tooth of his for a white one! Send- 
ing that young brother of his to that snob college, East. Nick’s 
got so big— 

McQuice (interrupting)—By usin’ politics that are crazier 
than he ‘is, and a public that takes the performance as a hell of 
a funny show and don’t know enough to come in out o’ the rain. 
(As WELCH starts to speak.) But that’s all right! That’s the 
game. 
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_ WetcH (rather wretchedly)—Yes. 

McQurcc—But Nick Scarsi’s personal with me. 

Wetcu—Oh, it’s all in the— 

McQuice (cutting him shori)—V’d been runnin’ that District 


o’ mine for nine years when Scarsi moved in and made a monkey 
0’ me by protectin’ his rackets and his mob so close I couldn’t 


even get. murders to trial. (Rising.) I fought that. That Dis- 
trict was mine! But I got shot at from closed cars. A bomb 
blew off the porch 0’ my house. My wife’s still gettin’ phone 
calls tellin’ her I’m goin’ to be killed. (After pacing a moment.) 
One day Mr. Scarsi strolled into my station tellin’ me to lay off 


one 0’ his men I had, and I threw him out. Then my good men . 


got transferred. And when I got one o’ his vice-presidents for 
rape— 

WEtcH (interrupting)—We know that. 

McQuicc—I got transferred. 

WELCH (rising)—You'll go back. If you forget Nick, that’s 
all. 

McQuicc—With him spitting on my doorstep here? I will not. 

WeELcH—You’ve got to. 

McQuicc—If I get my hands on him— 

WetcH—They’ll break you. 

McQuicc—Who? 

Wetcu—tThe Organization. And what else can you work at? 
Think of your family. Do you want them hit—hard—by this? 
(SULLIVAN returns.) And here’s another tip—when you can’t 
lick an Organization, join it. Use your head. You can’t just jam 
things through any more. 

McQuicc—What? 

WetcH—Nowadays, things operate—(tapping his forehead sig- 
nificantly)—upstairs. (After a moment.) Glad I saw you. 

_ Good-night. 


A moment later there is again the grinding whir of a high- 
powered motor car turning into the alley alongside the station. 
Now Patrolman Johnson has kicked open the door and pushed an 
arrested man through, giving him another push that brings him 
up against the sergeant’s desk with a crash. 

The arrest is a “young, a bit too flashily dressed Americanized 
second generation Italian, nasty in his arrogance, flushed with 
drink. One side of his face is scratched and swollen.” Patrolman 
Johnson, an ideal copper type, is panting happily. 

The arrest refuses to answer the sergeant’s questions. He has 
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another fellow and a girl with him, who had gotten away while 
Johnson was subduing the arrest. = 


Again the Italian refuses to answer the sergeant’s questions. 
He’s even defiant about it, and threatening as to what will happen _ 


to them for what they’re doing to him. He would spring at Lieu- 
tenant Gill, but Johnson holds him back and slaps him into a 
condition of comparative subjection. 

His name, he says finally, is Camino and he knows nothing 
about the stolen car. His memory practically fails him after that 
and the officers take him into the lieutenant’s room to see if they 
can’t help him recover it. : 

McQuigg, summoned by Lieutenant Gill, takes charge of the 
situation. He is interested to learn that the arrest had seemingly 
suffered a slight shock when he heard that he (McQuigg) was the 
new captain of that district. For the present he forbids the re- 
porters sending in their stories. He wants to learn more of this 
arrest. “Any one who’s afraid o’ me’s got lots of friends down 
town,” says he. “And J’m handlin’ this station myself!” 

From Lieutenant Gill’s offices there come repeated demands for 
answers, followed by a defiant “I won’t!” and the thud of a blow. 

That, concludes young Ames, must be third degree stuff, but 
no one will let him telephone what he thinks to his office. 

They have all gone into the lieutenant’s office except Sergeant 
Sullivan and Ames when Irene Hayes comes through the door. 
“She is twenty-eight, beautifully bodied, sophisticated, hard, 
wearing a large solitaire diamond ring and carrying an expensive 
purse and silver fox.” 

Trene has come to inquire about a boy friend. They may have 
picked him up for a parking violation. But he had told her he 
would not be in long, and she was to come and meet him. The 
sergeant can do nothing for her. So Ames tries. 

Ames has recognized Irene. Seen her at Weinberg’s, where she 
sings. Liked her singing, too. Thought she was great. Nearly 
got up the nerve to ask her to dance with him once. But there 
were a lot of men at her table, and— 

“They’re part of the job. From ten to two,” explains Irene. 


Amrs—Then I will come in. Some night next week. 
TRENE—Yes? (Coldly.) What for? 

Ames—Why, I’d like to see you again, that’s all. 
TrENE—I was waiting for that one. 
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been caught, according to Johnson, driving a “hot” car, a stolen 
Rolls-Royce reported over the ticker that afternoon. He had 
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AmEs—What do you mean? 

IrENE—And all you want’s a nice, sweet friendship, eh? 

AmeEs—With you? 

IrENE—That’s how they usually start. But, of course, you're. 
not after anything more? 

Ames (backing away)—No! That’s the trouble with you 
women. I say hello to you or something, and you think I want 
‘to— (He stops embarrassedly.) 

TRENE—Excuse me! 

Ames (jerking on his hat)—I’d like to know somebody in this 
town, that’s all! s 

IrRENE—Heavens! Why? 

Amers—I’m tired of being on the outside of things. 

IRENE—So am I. That’s why I’m engaged to Joe Scarsi—to 
get on the inside quick. : 

Ames—Joe—who? (After a startled look at GILL’s office.) 
Are you engaged—? 

IRENE (interrupting) —Well, of course, darling, that was before 
I met you. 

Amers—Is he—in there—some relation to Nick? 

IrENE—His baby brother. Didn’t he tell them who he was? 
(McQuice comes in, Pratt after him.) 

McQuicc—No, I’m tellin’ you—Camino’s the name. Full con- 
fession, and voluntary. He says he was out ridin’ so’s he could 
make some girl. 

IrRENE—He didn’t. (McQutce turns.) Where is he? 

McQuicc—If you mean this Camino— 

IRENE (after a laugh)—Don’t you think I know who’s my 
fiancé? 

McQuicc—Maybe he gave you a phoney name. They do that 
regular now. 

IrRENE—Not with me. No, he told me to meet him here. He 
said he’d only be a minute. 

McQuicc—He’s goin’ to stay. 

IRENE—Oh. (After a moment.) Then I won’t wait. (She 
starts quickly for the street.) 

Ames—Tell him. 

IRENE (stopping.) Keep quiet! 

McQuicc—tTell me what? 

Ames—She’s engaged to that fellow in there. He’s Nick 
Scarsi’s brother. (Pratt grabs the phone.) 

McQuicc (to Pratt)—Stop that! (Pratt replaces the phone. 
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“THE RACKET” 


McQuigg: “You’d better talk to me!” 

Irene: “I’m liable to! Maybe you're framing him, but you'll not 
me! Listen! You get off base with Joe Scarsi and you'll get tagged 
out, like the last one who tried to take one of Nick’s friends for a 
ride. Don’t make any errors!” 


(John Cromwell and Marion Coakley) 


me somethin’ about that boy. 

IRENE—No, Policeman, I’m tongue-tied. 

McQuice (going to her)—You’d better talk to me. 

TRENE (backing away)—I’m liable to. Maybe you're framing 
him, but you'll not me. Listen! You get off base with Joe Scarsi 
and you'll get tagged out, like the last one who tried to take one 
of Nick’s friends for a ride. Don’t make any errors— 


The next minute McQuigg has called in two officers and sent 
Irene below stairs to mingle with the other guests. Orders con- 
cerning her will come from him and he’ll listen to no one, not 
even Reporter Ames, who is rather concerned about Miss Hayes’ 
situation, though he gets no thanks from her for it. Ames, says 
Irene, is a fool. 

Quickly McQuigg states his position. Camino may and may 
not be Nick Scarsi’s brother. If he is the only way for him to 
hold him until he can put him over for the theft of the auto is 
to keep him sealed up in the station. Therefore the newspaper 
boys are to lay off the story until the case is set. To see that 
they do Captain McQuigg is going to keep them in the station. 

A moment later Miller of the Herald-Examiner drifts back. He 
had disappeared about the time they brought Camino in. 

“Hi, Captain,” Miller calls, cheerily. ‘How’s young Scarsi 
takin’ it? Je’s, he’s all Nick cares about—that kid! And him 
droppin’ into your hands! We're playin’ it big, too, believe—” 


Pratt—Did you know who he was? 

MILLER—Say, I made that “Camino” for Nick’s brother the 
minute I came in. We'll be on the street downtown with the story 
in less than a half an— 

PRATT (to McQuicc)—You’ll never hold him now! 

McQuice (to Mitter)—Get out of here! 

MILLER—What’s the ma—? 

McQuice (going to the desk)—All 0’ you! 

PratT (grabbing Ames’ overcoat, throwing it to him, and start- 
ing for the street)—Come on. There’s a phone at the Greek’s. 
(He goes out, MILLER, then AMEs, after him.) 

McQuice (to SULLIVAN)—Keep two squads on station duty. 
Throw another one around that brewery. 

SULLIVAN—Yes, sir. (He goes out right. McQutcc starts for 
his office again. WELCH comes in from the street, breathing 
hard.) 
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To IRENE.) So you're the girl in the car, uh? Then you can tell” 
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Wetcu—Mac! (McQutce turns.) I just called downtown. 
The Herald-Examiner’s got a story that you’ve got Joe Scarsi 
here. 

McQuicc—I have. 

Wetcu—Better let him go before Nick hears— 

McQuicc—I want Nick to hear. 

Wertcu—Mac, he’s Nick’s one soft, spot—this boy. 

McQuicc—Then this ought to make him squirm. 

Wetcu (excitedly)—You'll get yourself a suspension— 

McQuice (sharply)—What? 

Wetcu—I— (He stops.) 

McQuicc—You cracked about me gettin’ suspended. 

Wetcu—I cracked too fast. But you are greased for a sus- 
pension, and— Now the order wiLt go to the Trial Board. 

McQuicc—What’s the charge? , 

Wetcu—What’s the difference? 

McQuicc—Who fixed it? 

Weitcu—Nick. (Hastily.) But Tl quash it, if you'll let 
Joe Scarsi go. 

McQuicc—I'll mix with Nick to the finish now. Tell that to 
the Propie’s Trial Board. 

WetcH—Now, Mac! 

McQuicc—Tell it to the Old Man. 

WeELcH—Wait a min— 

McQuicc—Tell it to Scarsi! (SuLLrvaNn comes in and returns 
to the desk.) Sullivan! 

WetcH—What are you going to do? 

McQuice (tapping his forehead)—“Operate upstairs.” (To 
SULLIVAN): Put that girl in a crowded cell. That'll make her 
mad enough to talk. And book that boy—grand larceny, and 
carryin’ concealed weapons, too. 

WetcH—Nick will start something now! 

McQutice (striding to his office)—I’m starting somethin’ my- 
self. I’m ripe to fight. (Turning.) It’s this country air! (He 
goes out.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Tt is the next day. The blackboard of the station house dis- 
mally prescribe raincoats for the outgoing squads. But inside the 
station everything is moving brightly. There has not been more 
excitement in years, according to Sergeant Sullivan. Well, any- 
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way, not since they picked up that body thrown out of a car on 
Western Avenue a year before. 

The disorderly house raids are still on, and nicely organized a 
to time so the routine of those establishments may be disturbed 
as little as possible, and the stories still make the early editions. 

McQuigg is working as fast as he can on the Joe Scarsi case. 
The trial is set for Wednesday, by which time McQuigg hopes to 
have all the necessary evidence in hand. 

Meantime news has come that Nick Scarsi is at the old brewery 
recently reopened and is attending personally to the establishment 
of his beer routes. Nick has brought his chauffeur and his per- 
sonal barber with him and five or six of his “guns.” The boys 
have been doing a few odd jobs, stickin’ up a delicatessen dealer 
here and there, but nothing big. 

Detective Delaney is not so sure McQuigg can make the auto 
theft case against Joe Scarsi stick, even before an honest judge. 
Even if Irene Hayes swears Joe stole the car Nick Scarsi is sure 
to get to her! But McQuigg’s confidence holds. There’s the wit- 
ness Johnson, the patrolman who made the arrest— (Which re- 
minds the Captain that they had better keep JOHNSON inside for 
the present.) ‘Bein’ a witness against a Scarsi,” says he, “if he’s 
on a beat to-night he might be on a slab by mornin’, with those 
guns out here.” 

But Johnson, being young and enthusiastic, is hard to handle. 
Sergeant Sullivan can’t do anything with the bantam. 

The newspaper men, Pratt and Miller, are out on their daily 
hope, Miller disgustedly sure the trip will get them nothing, Pratt 
not so sure. 

The new alderman of the ward, Kublacek, ‘‘a heavy-set politi- 
cian of the servile sort, exuding an air of excessive good fellow- 
ship and sweat,” is in. ‘He is neither well dressed nor well 
washed, but carries plenty of cigars.” 

Kublacek, having promised the people of the ward “a clean 
home neighborhood,” has come to congratulate Captain McQuigg 
and thank Patrolman Johnson, for the start the new régime has 
made. 

He has his chance at Johnson shortly, that young patrolman 
having arrived late but happy. Johnson has been working on a 
case of his own. Also he sees no reason why he should be thanked 
by the alderman for what he had done in the Scarsi case—makin’ 
arrests is a policeman’s job—or why he should, as the alderman 
suggests, go easy on the Scarsi boy or the girl, either. But Kub- 
Jacek can’t see it. 
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“I mean,” protests the alderman, “if it’d been anythin’ serious, 
like murder—” : 


“Tm tickled to death it wasn’t murder,” agrees Johnson. — 


“There’s some chance o’ him gettin’ a couple o’ years for stealin’ 
acar. Listen, Alderman, I know what you're up against—all you 
C. O. D. boys who have to do the dirty work for the Organization. 
So I won’t ask you to come out with your proposition to see I 
get slipped somethin’ good if I throw Joe Scarsi’s case. One 0’ 
Nick Scarsi’s own men tried that last night, and instead of him 
gettin’ me, I got him. (Kusiacex hurriedly gestures “Quiet.”) 
Joe ain’t a drop in the bucket to the case I’m finishin’ up to-night, 
so you just tell that big brother o’ his to go to hell, will you? 
And tell him I told you!” i 

Johnson starts for the street, but Kublacek stops him. “Of- 
ficer,” he pleads, “I want to tell y—if I don’t put this over with 
you, they’ll knife me, next election. And if this Scarsi kid even 
gets fined, I got to pay it out o’ my own pocket. They told me. 
(He drops to a chair at the table, the ash from his cigar spilling 
over his vest.) JOHNSON (after eyeing him a moment): Christ! 
(He starts for the street.) 

“You can’t bribe the young ones. They get insulted,” suggests 
Sergeant Sullivan, returning to the room and sensing what has 
been happening. 

Assistant State’s Attorney Welch calls to leave another warning 
with Captain McQuigg, but the Captain is not impressed. He’ll 
have Joe Scarsi up for trial Wednesday, organization or no or- 
ganization, and that’s that! 

Sam Meyer, from Reilly, Platka & Cohn, is another caller. Mr. 
Meyer brings a bond to effect the release of Joe Scarsi. And he 
is ina bit of arush. He has to get back down to detective head- 
quarters in an hour with another bond. Some days, when he’s 
busy as a deputy sheriff, too, serving habeas corpus writs, Mr. 
Meyer thinks business is almost too good. 

“A hell o’ a lot o’ good it does us, haulin’ im crooks,” remarks 
Sergeant Sullivan. 

“You shouldn’t go monkeyin’ with the big ones,” explains 
Meyer. 

“In the old days crooks were hard, all right,” admits Sullivan; 
-“but they were dumb and you liked ’em. Now they’re smart an’ 
you don’t like ’em.” 

Lieutenant Gill, having accepted the bond, has Joe Scarsi and 
Irene Hayes up from the cell room. But it soon appears that Mr. 
Meyer hasn’t any bond for Irene, which does not serve in the least 
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to mollify her rising disgust with young Scarsi. And when he, as 
she charges, refuses to ask Meyer, or brother Nick, to get her 
out she is good and sore. 

“T had you cured of being afraid of him (Nick) so there was 
something to you,” she tells Joe. “But you get in a jam and cry 
for him, and leave me in with a lot of tarts.” 

“Maybe they’ll teach you not to be so touchy, so next time 
you're out with somebody you'll play.” 

“Not me, you cocky fool!’ 

And with Scarsi’s further suggestion that he certainly never 
had any intention of marrying her, Irene strips his ring from her 
finger and throws it at him. She is also about to tell the world 
what Scarsi told her when he was tight—about what Nick did 
to— 

She gets no further. “The other fellow I told you about,” 
shouts Joe to the lieutenant; “he stole that car. But she was 
with him, so that makes her an accessory, don’t it?” 

“You dirty rat!” Irene yells after him, as he dodges out the 
door. 

Dave Ames of the City Press finds her there, sitting glumly at 
the table, and far from talkative. Ames is wearing a yellow 
slicker ‘with the Greek letters of his college fraternity painted 
large on its back.” And he is glad Irene is there because he wants 
to tell her how sorry he is that he was even partly responsible for 
getting her in bad by telling who Joe Scarsi was. Naturally, he 
did it because he thought it was right, but— : 

“Listen, Boy Scout,’’ warns Irene, “if you keep on trying to do 
what’s right . . . you’re in for a lot of headaches trying to figure 
out why everything you’ve been taught is right is wrong.” 


Amers—Oh, if you go by what other people say— 

TRENE (rising)—I go by myself. 

AmeEs—But just because this went wrong— 

TrENE—‘Just!” Nick Scarsi will frame me with that car, to 
protect this brother of his, he’s so wild to make a gentleman of 
Joe. 

AmEs—Frame you? 

TRENE—Yes, Joe threw that at me when they took him out, 
among the rest of his bouquets. 

Amrs—They took him. (At Sutttvan): Then why don’t you 
let her go? (Yo IRENE): They can’t hang this on you! I'll see 
the Captain. (He starts for McQutce’s office.) He'll have to 
let you go. It’s my fault. 
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 Trene—Oh— (Wearily.) Shut up. (Ames stops confusedly.) 


Ames (after a moment)—Well—it’s stopped raining, anyway. — 
TrENE—Doesn’t it rain in Nebraska? ; 
Ames—Sure. But not this dishwater. Now. in New York— 
(enthusiastically)—I always get a kick when I see the skyline, or 
Fifth Avenue in the sunshine, in a newsreel. It'll be different 
there. 
- IRENE (looking up at him)—Marvellous! 

Amers—lIt will be! When I get to be what I want to be, I 

mean. . 

IRENE—Darling, I don’t know what will happen to you if you 
ever have a baby and no one’s tipped you off about storks. - 


They have taken Irene back to the cell room and Ames has 
stormed out determined to do something about ‘it. Pratt and 
Miller have another try at getting Captain McQuigg to talk. 
What’s the Captain going to do to put through his case against 
Joe Scarsi if Taylor, the owner of the stolen auto, refuses to 
prosecute, Pratt wants to know? And Taylor’s a big paving con- 
tractor! Let him think that over! 

Although McQuigg refuses to be moved to words for publica- 
tion, he knows there is truth in Pratt’s predictions, and danger 
of Taylor’s drawing out of the case. McQuigg’s best chance is to 
get Irene Hayes to come clean with the story and then get that 
story in print. Then Taylor will have to prosecute! 

The captain has Irene in to discover the state of her mind, and 
Dave Ames follows after. Irene is sore. There is no doubt about 
that. And so is young Ames. He reintroduces himself to the 
Captain as the representative of the City Press and confesses that 
he darned near got fired because he had not turned in the stuff 
from McQuigg the city editor expected, and was late with the 
Scarsi arrest. 

McQuigg is inclined to bark at Ames and Irene feels called on 
to take the boy’s part. The kid’s all right. Let him alone. Let 
him have feelings. 

“Let these Big Thinkers have the Ideas,” she says to Dave. 
“You keep the heart stuff. And if no one else wants it, give it to 
me. I can use it this season.” 


McQuicc—Seems to me if anybody gave you any more feelin’ 
right now, you’d bust. 

AEs (patiently)—Do you have to talk to her like that? 

McQuicc—Run along, Son. Run along. I’ve got to—ah— 
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interview this young lady. (Ames sighs and goes out right.) 
Well, Miss Hayes? a 

TRENE—Why put me in with those hookers? Even if you are 
McQuigg? Oh, I know who you are, now. (After a moment.) 
One of those girls down there cried all night for her mother. 

McQuicc—I know who you are, too, now, Miss Hayes. You 
used to stall—tease along the come-ons—for Beauty Parker’s 
mob. And since Beauty went down you’ve been singin’ at Wein- 
berg’s, and seein’ Joe Scarsi after the show. You weren’t there 
last night—told one o’ the girls you were goin’ to marry Joe. 
Tryin’ to cop off a rich guy for yourself. 

IRENE—Why not? 

McQuiec—But you didn’t marry him, did you? 

TRENE—I'Il get what I wanted without having to take on Joe 
Scarsi now. 

McQuicc—You can get out o’ here if you tell me about that 
auto theft. 

TrENE—I'll tell that to Nick. 

McQuicc—tTell it to me. 

IRENE—I’m not stooling for policemen, yet. 

McQuicc—Goin’ back to last night—what made the noise that 
caused the complaint about that Rolls? 

IrENE—Joe, the little—(contemptuously)—gentleman, tried to 
—beat the wedding bells, and when he discovered he’d have to 
wait he threw a fit. None of these foreigners can keep. their tem- 
per. God, they drive you mad! If that big brother of his had 
seen me— 

McQuice (interrupting)—Women talk too much for Nick. 

TrENE—Nick! I’ve heard “Nick—Nick” from Joe, till I wanted 
to scream. You’d think Nick Scarsi was God and the Devil both, 
listening to Joe brag about what he pulls off. 

McQuicc—It usually takes a woman to beat a combination 0’ 
the Devil and God, Miss Hayes. But you haven’t, have you? 

TRENE (angrily) —T1l— 

McQuice (cutting her short)—Nick’s got you cold! And 
your Joe’ll be home in a minute, dressin’ for dinner in that exclu- 
sive North Side apartment o’ theirs, laughin’ with Nick at you— 

TrRENE—Nick’s out here, at some brewery he bought. Joe 
told me. 

McQuicc—And you're here, too, aren’t you? In a dirty cell. 
Why, the Scarsis ve shaken you, made a monkey o’ you. You'll 
be laughed at— 

TRENE (seething)—Yeh? 
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-McQuicc—Nick’s laughin’ at you now. 

IRENE—Women talk too much for him. Ha! : 

McQuicc—But you're afraid to, when it comes to him. 

TrRENE—I’m not. ; 

McQurcc—Even with him turnin’ this job on you, you're 
afraid—yellow, for fear of a braggin’ wop. 

IRENE—You're a liar. 

-McQuice (quickly)—Then who else was with you in that car 
last night? 

IrENE—Nobody! Joe Scarsi stole it himself. 

McQuicc—Sullivan! Get that City Press. (SULLIVAN goes 
out right.) . wise 

IrENE—Tell that to Nick, and tell him I’ll tell it to a judge. 

McQuicc—Not so afraid o’ him now, uh? 

IrRENE—No! No! Not after what Joe’s told me about him. 
“Women talk too much for him.” (She laughs sharply. AMES 
comes in, followed by SULLIVAN, who returns to the desk.) It’s 
Nick Scarsi’s own brother who’s talked too much for him. Tell 
him I know what happened to the Secretary of this Old Man they 
talk about—Higgins! —who—(sarcastically) “disappeared” last 
week, and then see if he’ll try to frame me with this car his be- 
loved brother stole. 

McQuice (sharply)—What? (Stepping quickly to her, seiz- 
ing her arm and pulling her around.) What do you know about 
that? 

IRENE—Enough to make Joe come through if you can find him 
again. 

McQuice (to SuttIvAN)—Is there a squad in? 

SULLIVAN—Yes, sir. Anderson’s. 

McQuicc—Jump ’em out. Tell ’em to pick up Joe Scarsi and 
bring him back. (SULLIVAN goes out right.) Now let’s go into 
detail about this, Miss Hayes, inside. (He goes to GIL’s office, 
and opens the door.) 

he as (She picks up her things and goes to GILL’s 
office. 

McQuicc—Take a statement from Hayes, Lieutenant, about 
young Scarsi stealin’ that car. Make carbons, and get ’em all 
witnessed and signed, this business is gettin’ so damn legal now’- 
days. (IRENE goes into GILu’s office. To Ames): Turn that in 
about Joe Scarsi stealin’ that car. But not the rest of it till I 
tell you. Hear?” : 


Feverishly Ames grabs a telephone, and tries to tell his editor 
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about the story. But no one will listen to him. Let him go on 
chasing the little stuff—the births and deaths! That’s his assign- 
ment.> 

With the station staff taking Miss Hayes’ confession in Lieu- 
tenant Gill’s room and the reporters gone, Assistant State’s At- 
torney Welch finds a chance to telephone a little private business. 
He gets Nick Scarsi on the wire and passes along word to him 
of the most recent happenings. Tells him about the Hayes girl’s 
talking, and about her spilling to McQuigg something about the 
Higgins case. It is no time for such rumors to gain ground, and— 

Interruptions prevent this finishing. Pratt and Miller are back 
and Ames follows them. There is something for the reporters 
this time. McQuigg gives them Irene Hayes’ statement on young 
Scarsi’s stealing the Taylor car and he’d love to see it spread all 
all over their first pages. 

With the Hayes statements on their way there is a lull in the 
activities of the station. Pratt and Miller think they will go in 
search of food. Detective Delaney is to take Miss Hayes to a 
neighboring restaurant, feed her and bring her back. *Young 
Ames takes advantage of the quiet to do a little telephoning on 
his own account. Now he bursts jubilantly from the booth. 

“Nebraska has beaten Harvard!” he shouts. 

“Who hasn’t?” demands Miller the cynic. And that’s all any 
one cares. 

Life is certainly stuffed with disillusions to Dave Ames. “It’s 
all like a can of angleworms to me,” he admits. “What I don’t 
understand is—” 


TRENE (smiling)—You don’t understand anything. 

AmeEs—I don’t? 

IRENE—That’s why you get such a kick out of everything. 

Ames—TI’ll get to understand it. 

IrENE—No, you should have stayed in college longer. 

Ames—I’m glad I didn’t. I wouldn’t have known anything. 
But Tl get this dope. 

IrENE—Don’t get too much. Just go on having Nebraska beat 
Harvard like that, all over the place. And don’t let these other 
reporters shame you into being “wise”—crammed full of impor- 
tant, inside dirt. Or you won't. 

AmEes—Won’t what? 

IrENE—Be so full of breeze. Now, you're like a ride in an 
airplane. See? 

Amrs—Well, I have to— 


when he was going to get me for 
get him first? Men live by this dog-eat-dog st 
you’re stuck in the middle of things that are run b 
_ have to play their game. Or—(dropping to the benc 
_ the devil. And then take a kick in the face because you c 
_ (Lightly.) Said she! — NR SER VATE Ooi SARE Were nes 
_ AmEs—Oh, you’re not as hard-boiled as you titinks sy Shr s Gees 
IrRENE—Do tell! Give me a cigarette. ERE RRLN AAP a: 
_ Ames (getting out his cigarettes)—Can you smoke these? 
_IreneE—If they’re cheap enough. ec ca 
_. Ames—They are. (IRENE takes a cigarette. Ames lights it 
for her.) . : 

IrENE—Listen. I’m sorry I took you so for granted last night. 

AmEs—That’s all right. oe 

TRENE (amusedly)—Thank you. ak 

AmeEs—You’re welcome. (Sitting beside her.) I suppose you — 
would think I was after you. 

TrENE—Yes, I would. But don’t you get so every one can ae 
identify the kind you are by a glance. Just keep on being natu- 
ral, Youngster. (With mock gaiety.) Be yourself! Re 

AmeEs—I can be, with you. ; Ma 

IRENE—Go on. SS aS 

AmEs—I don’t believe in much, either, except—well, standing | 
up for what you do believe in, and getting some place with what 
you want to do. : 

TRENE (smiling)—That is a little, anyway. 

Ames—Yes. (Rising.) But that’s what they kid me for. 
What do you think? 

IRENE (rising)—I think you—affect me like a mammy song! 
I— (Laughing derisively.) My God! (DELANEY comes in.) 

DrtaNEy (to IRENE)—AIl right, Kid. Food. (SULLIVAN 

_ comes from GILL’s office and returns to the desk.) Come on. 
_ IRENE (eyeing Ames reflectively)—It’s a shame they have to 
grow up. (She turns for the street.) 

AmMEs—Coming back? 
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TRENE—Will you be here? 
AmrEs—Sure, 
IRENE—I’Il be back. 


The station isn’t quiet for long. Johnson, the late patrolman, 
is back keyed to a fever pitch with excitement and in no mood 
to argue with the sergeant as to whether or not he has any right 
to be late. Johnson has been working on a case that, when the 
Captain hears what he’s done, he’ll be that anxious about him he 
will want to put him in a safe. 

But stayin’ inside on orders isn’t to Johnson’s liking. Makes 
it look like he’s yellow, hidin’ inside— j 

“Get in there,” the sergeant orders. “You bantam, you got a 
lot o’ gall, but no brains—like all you young ones.” 

“No brains, uh?” retorts Johnson. “It took brains to grab off 
what I did last night and this afternoon. And then tellin’ me to 
hide! That Scarsi mob ain’t got any bullets that’ll fit a hole in 
me! It’s me that'll knock them, with this case I got. That ain’t 
so dumb, is it?” 

Outside there is the sound of a high-powered car driving up 
and coming to a stop. It’s Schmidt’s squad, thinks the sergeant, 
as he goes into Lieutenant Gill’s office, leaving Johnson to look 
after things. 

Through the street door a man enters. “He is a muscular, 
hard-bodied, Americanized Italian of thirty-eight, in a slightly 
form-fitted brown topcoat and soft hat. He is smartly dressed, 
but under the knot of his necktie his soft, colored shirt-collar is 
fastened with a diamond barpin.” 

“You the Johnson that picked up Joe Scarsi last night?” the 
man demands, edging his way into the room. 

“What of it?” 


THE Man—Wait a second. (JOHNSON turns.) I came to see 
a witness you got—girl by the name o’ Hayes. 

JoHnson—See the sergeant. 

Tue Man—But I might as well see you, too. I’m a friend o’ 
that Scarsi kid’s. 

JoHNson—I just told his last friend to— 

THE Man—Choke it. We don’t want any trouble with you. 
You did your duty, but— 

Jounson—That’s a lot o’ manure about “duty,” too. I get 
paid for my job. I like it, and so I do it. If I didn’t like it, I 
wouldn’t be doin’ it. I don’t like crooks for the same reasons I 
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_ don’t like a lot o’ other people, and because they banged my old 


man, and because, generally speakin’, I’m a better man than they 2 a 


are. 
Tue Man—Don’t take it so personal. 


Jounson—There ain’t much that amounts to anythin’ that 


ain’t personal. : 

Tue Man—You must be kind o’ young, talkin’ like that. 

Jounson—I ain’t used to it yet, that’s all. 

Tur Man—Joe Scarsi’s not used to it yet, either. That’s why © 
he’s got to be looked after for a while. That girl you got kissed 
him into sellin’ his own car to buy hera ring, and then— Playin’ 
him for his brother’s jack, that’s all. math 

JouNson—Why doesn’t that big brother o’ his look after him? 

THe Man—He tried to. 

JouNson—Do you know him? % 

Tue Man—Nick? Yeh. 

Jounson—Everybody knows him. But nobody meets him. 
(jerking up his belt.) Vd like to meet the yellow— 

Tue Man (cutting him short)—I thought Nick had a lot o’ 
guts. 

Jounson—Guts, my can! These newspaper bad-men don’t 
take the air without half a dozen armed guards stickin’ to ’em. 
Catch one—two—three of them alone and you could slap ’em to 
sleep. 

THe Man—Yeh? 

JoHnson—Yeh. 

THE Man—Yeh? 

JoHnson—Yeh! 

Tue Man—lIf Scarsi’s so yellow, how do you happen to be 
hidin’ inside? 

JoHNSON (curtly)—Orders. 

Tue Man—Afraid the witness’d get banged, uh? 

JouHnson—I ain’t afraid— 

Tue Man—You’re cocky, for a kindergarten cop. 

Jounson (his fists clenching)—I ain’t afraid o’ Scarsi. Or any 
of his mob. And as for Joe Scarsi, no little wop’s goin’ to tell 
me who I can pinch, and grand-stand around about what he’s 
goin’ to do to me, and get away with it. 

THE Man—No? 

Jounson—No! And that goes for that big brother o’ his, too. 

THE Man—Yeh? 

Jounson—And if you’re from Nick Scarsi, tell him I told you. 
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And tell him to quit his bragging, too, because I know how Hig- 
gins—this political Old Man’s private secretary—disappeared. 

THE Man—What? Where’d you get that? 

JoHNsOoN—From one o’ Nick’s own men who tried to scare me 
into layin’ off Joe Scarsi’s case. 

THE Man (quickly)—Who? 

Jounson—And after I gave him the treatment he spilled all 
the dope—how Higgins got his head blown off, because he knew 
too much. (The man turns slightly away, his right hand slipping 
into his left overcoat sleeve.) Yeh! And in another hour we'll 
have the evidence—(turning away)—because I know— 


The next instant The Man has turned sharply, whipped a blue 
steel revolver from his pocket, and shot Johnson in the back. 

As the patrolman falls forward to the floor Ames comes pant- 
ing in from the street. Johnson’s shoulders wrench convulsively 
as he pitches on his face against the desk. The Man jams the 
revolver into his pocket and jumps for the street door. Ames 
tries to tackle him and is knocked down, and kicked in the head. 
The Man is away and his shouted order to the chauffeur to “Step 
on it!” comes floating back above the grumbling of grinding 

ears. 
: Sullivan and Gill rush from Gill’s office; orders are shouted for 
Schmidt’s squad to follow the car; Ames, wiping his pale face, 
sways a little and sinks into a chair as Delaney and Irene Hayes, 
followed by Captain McQuigg, arrive. : 

Haltingly Ames tries to tell the Captain what he saw, but his 
information is distressingly meagre. An unidentified man—that’s 
all they have to work on! McQuigg orders the roads blocked and 
phones the chief! 

Ames, recovering enough to remember his job, makes a grab 
for the telephone. He gets his office, but gets no farther than 
“This is Ames—” before they hang up on him. Before he can 
call again Sergeant Sullivan stops him. The story isn’t to go in 


et. 
4 When Delaney reports that Johnson is dead, Dave Ames threat- 
ens to cave in. Hysterically he is ready to fight the system that 
can take murder so calmly. 

“He oughtn’t to be out there—just lying there—like that,” he 
cries, his voice rising shrilly. “How do you know he’s dead? 
Maybe he’s bleeding to— Isn’t there even a doctor out there? 
God damn this town!” 


ees 
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“What the hell’s the matter with you?” demands Officer Glick, 

- pushing Ames back into his chair. pS 

“Growing pains!” answers Irene, as she pushes Glick aside and 
takes charge of Ames. She would take the boy out and get him ~ 
some coffee even though they try to stop her, but at that moment 
Sergeant Schmidt rushes in with news of the chase. 

They’ve got one of the men! Schmidt and Clark got him when 
the car he was tryin’ to make his getaway in got stalled by a 
freight at 86th and Halstead streets! He’s the one that dashed © 
out of the station after the shooting and jumped the running 
board of the car! The other flipped the freight and Patrolman 
Ross is after him! Clark’s bringing in the guy they got! _ 

Clark’s in a minute later with the man who shot Johnson. 
Clark is also carrying a couple of sawed-off shotguns he had 
taken from the car. The man’s hat is pulled down over his eyes. 

Captain McQuigg takes a narrow-eyed look at the man, orders 
the search continued, warns Gill and Sullivan to give nothing to 
headquarters until he gives the word, and then walks over and 
knocks up the arrest’s hat. ‘ 

“Hello, Nick!” he says. 

“Good evening, Mac,” replies Scarsi. “You like it out here?” 


McQuricc—I’m beginnin’ to. Thanks for not asking me why 
I’m here. 

ScarsI—Yow’re not a gover’ment cop—dumb. What’s the mat- 
ter? That driver o’ mine pull somethin’ off in here? 

McQuicc—Somebody did. 

Scarst—What’d he do? 

McQuicc—Who? 

Scarst—‘“Breeze” Enright. My driver I sent in here. 

McQuicc—I thought Enright was down for some bank job. 

Scarst—He must’ve got paroled. 

McQuicc—Yeh. A lot do, since they equipped that peniten- 
tiary with revolvin’ doors. What brought Enright in here? 

Scarst—I sent him to see that girl you got about how much 
she wants to lay off that brother o’ mine. And— Yeh, I told 
him to see that copper—Johnson—o’ yours, too, since I heard you 
were keepin’ him in. 

McQuicc—I wanted him in, knowin’ what he was up against. 
But we haven’t got this protection business down as efficient as 
you—big-business men! 

Scarsi—Big-business runs this country. I’d get wise if I were 
you. 
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McQuicc—I am. 

Scarsi—What do you want him for? 

McQvuicc—Who? 

Scarst—Enright. 

McQurcc—I don’t want him. 

Scarsi—Then if he didn’t pull something—? 

McQuicc—Somebody did, and, by God, I got you! 

Scarsi—Are you so sore about your transfer you’re thinkin’ 0° 
hangin’ somethin’ on to me? (AmEs comes in from the street. 
CLARK tries to stop him.) 

Ames (pushing CLark aside)—Let me in! Captain, I know. 
That man who came in— (Seeing Scarst, he stiffens.) That’s 
him. He did it. 

Scarsi—What? 

McQuicc—Now, Nick! How’ll you alibi this? 

AmeEs—Is he—? 

McQuice (to Deraney)—Lock him up. 

Scarsi—What’s the charge? ; 

McQuicc—Same old thing for you. Murder. 

Scarsi (after a moment)—All right. I'll call my lawyer. (He 
starts for the phone on the partition. McQuicc motions to Dr- 
LANEY. Deanery blocks Scarst.) 

McQuicc—Forget who he is. (Sam MEYER comes wearily in 
from the street.) 

MeEver—Back again. 

Scarsi—Where the hell’ve you been? 

Mever—I couldn’t help it, Mr. Scarsi. 

McQuice (to MEYER)—Who’re you? 

Merver—Sam Meyer, Captain, from Reilly, Platka and Cohn. 
But I’m a deputy sheriff now. (Taking a paper from his pocket.) 
I got a writ o’ habeas corpus to take him out. 

Ames (to McQuicc)—TI tried to tell you. My office phoned 
me— 

Scarst (to McQuicc)—“Efficiency.” Do you imagine for 
God’s sake, I don’t leave word where I'll be? They know what 
to do when I’m Jate reportin’ in. 

MEYER (handing the writ summons to McQuicc)—All legal. 
Just issued by Judge— : 

McQuice (to DELtaNey)—Take (indicating Scarst) him 
down! 

Scarst—McQuigg! 

McQuicc (unheeding)—Hang onto (indicating Ames) that 
boy. 
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Scarst (shoving DELANEY aside)—Didn’t you hear him about 


that writ? 

McQuicc—Try and serve it. 

Scarsr—Are you trying to trick me? ; 

McQuicc—No, that’s your way—in the dark, so’s you can 
hide, and frame and fix, and grab, till everybody’s rotten with 
fear and don’t-give-a-damn, and a man can’t call his soul his 
own. It’s the racket o’ this whole damn town. But Pm through. 

Scarst—Not yet. (Snatching the writ from MEvER, he extends 
it to McQuicc.) ‘You got to recognize a writ.. That’s the law. 

McQuice (after a moment)—I’'m licked again by due process 
o’ law, uh? Well—(seizing and tearing up the writ) I’m sick 

o’ the law. We'll fight this out here. " 

-  Scarst—Vouw'll get contempt o’ court for that. (To MEYER.) 
Go phone that to the Judge. (MrvyEr turns forthe door.) - 
McQuicc—Jim! ; 


DELANEY (fo CLarK)—Hi! (He trips up MEYER and, as he 


falls, pushes him to CLARK, who mixes with him and shoves him 
back to DELANEY.) 

Scarst—Look out! They’re framin’ you! 

Detaney (jerking MrveER up by the collar)—Pickin’ a fight, 
uh? Drunk, uh? 

McQuicc—Lock him up till he sobers up! 

DELANEY (getting Meyer to the door, right)—Reilly, Platka 
and Cohn resistin’ arrest, uh? The Department’s been wantin’ a 
crack at that outfit. (He gets him out.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT Ill 


It is a few minutes later. Captain McQuigg has gone directly 
to his private office, followed by Delaney. The room is old-fash- 
ioned and high-ceilinged, like the other rooms of the station, and 
is lighted principally from a high arched window at one end. At 
the moment the window is obscured by a slightly cracked green 
shade which is pulled down. It is, by the calendar on Captain 
McQuigg’s desk, Saturday, the 3rd of November. 


It is Delaney’s opinion that Nick Scarsi has put the whole or- 


ganization in a trap with this particular job, and McQuigg finds 
satisfaction in the thought that for once the organization will 
have to treat with him if it treats with anybody. He is of a 
mood, too, to defy them to ride him down. He’ll get Scarsi to 
trial if he has to use the machine to do it. Being only a police- 
man tinat is as far as he can take him. 
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Then he sends for Scarsi. The talk between the two is personal 
and free. Scarsi regrets that Enright, his chauffeur, had killed 
Johnson, and McQuigg wonders that Scarsi persists in clinging to 
that particular stall. Scarsi admits that the costs of buying 
crooks out of jail are increasing and McQuigg resents the system 
that empties the jails of crooks as fast as the police can fill them. 
Scarsi suspects it is because it has become difficult to depend on 
juries and McQuigg knows that the Scarsis of the town have 
specialized in arranging for the disappearance of any juror found 
heroic enough to vote for a conviction in particular cases. 

“Times’ve changed,” declared Scarsi. “You can get by with it 
(murder) better now.” 

“Yeh,” agrees McQuigg, sarcastically. “We've got to do 
thinkin’ to keep up with you.” — 


Scarsi—I'll take anythin’ you four-thousand-dollar-a-year 
harps can think up for me. 

McQuicc—Shut up, you peacock, and get this! I’ve got a lot 
o’ bones to pick with you. (Scarst laughs.) Oh, I know you're 
powerful. You’ve got a lot o’ political sluts on their backs. 

Scarsi—And takin’ candy. 

McQuicc—And they’ve got a lot of our leadin’ business-men 
_on their backs, takin’ candy from them. But I don’t like that 
kind o’ candy. 

ScarsI—No? 

McQuicc—And when my job makes me swallow it, I’m sick 
till I get it up again. This time I’m goin’ to get it up with such 
a commotion that hereafter it’ll leave me alone. 

Scarsi—Yeh? 

McQuicc—And 1’m gettin’ you out o’ my system at the same 
time. 

Scarst (rising)—Gettin’ me out o’ your system. You got any 
idea they'll let you lock me up? 

McQuicc—Why, with you out o’ the way I’ll feel like a kid 
again. 

ee don’t imagine I’m goin’ to hang or anythin’, do 
your 

McQuicc—No. 

Scarst—Not these days. 

McQuicc—No, the (contemptuously) law wouldn’t let you. 
But there just might be even a chance o’ that once this election’s 
out o’ the way and the powers-that-be quit shaking at mention 0’ 
your name. Yeh, and prosecuted by Welch! (He laughs.) 
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That’d give the whole Department a laugh, and we could use some — : a 


laughin’ in this business now. 

Scarst—Don’t make me laugh. Where is Welch? I know he’s 
here, for raids. 
~ McQuicc—They can’t fix this. 

Scarst—He’ll have to. 


McQuice (after a moment)—H’m. ‘They couldn’t take the — ¥ 


chance! (He abruptly rises and opens the center door.) Sulli- 
van! (To Scarst.) All right. You asked for Welch. (SULLI- 
vaN comes to the door.) Send around to the restaurant at the 
corner 0’ Western and get Mr. Assistant State’s Attorney Welch. — 
(His eyes on Scarst.) We’ll see what he can do. : 

SULLIVAN—Yes, sir. (He goes out.) 

Scarsi—He’ll take care 0’ me. 

McQuice (going to door, right)—He’ll take. care o’ himself. 
He'll take care o’ me! (Scarst laughs.) Goon. You'll laugh 
yourself to death. (Opening the door. To the patrolman there): 
Put him in the bullpen where he’ll be handy. 

Scarsi—You ought to be in the Marines. 


Pratt and Miller, back from supper, are still after the details of 
the Scarsi arrest and Captain McQuigg still unwilling to give 
them out. The story of an arrest is already on the streets but 
“no one has spilled the pinch’s name.” 

“Captain,” explodes Pratt, “if you can nail Scarsi for this, the 
organization won’t sleep to-night. And if they try to spring him, 
the stuff we’ll print may rouse a few of the last of the Anglo- 
Saxons into voting, anyway.” 

McQuigg is rid of the press men with a promise to give them 
the story after he has talked with Welch. Now he will talk with 
Irene Hayes. , 

Miss Hayes is worried about Dave Ames. She doesn’t want 
McQuigg to use the boy as a witness. If Ames goes on the 
stand and identifies Scarsi it means the gang’ll get him sure. 

“Can’t you think of any one but yourselves?” she demands. 
“You and Nick Scarsi both. So cocky you kill a policeman try- 
ing to get at each other’s throats, and show this boy so much—” 

She hasn’t a chance to finish before Ames is there to defend 
himself. He doesn’t need any one to look after him, he tells 
Irene. But there are a lot of other things around there that 
need some one to look after them. 

“Nobody seems to realize that somebody’s been killed. And 
the one that did it giggling over it, and every one calling him by 
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his first name!” His voice rises again, and trembles with excite- 
ment. ae 
“Havin’ a tough time of it, aren’t you?” ventures McQuigg. 


AmeEs—Aren’t you—with the public hiring you to protect them 
and then not giving a damn whether you do or not? 

McQuicc—Yeh. : 

TrENE—They can’t do anything. Not to Scarsi. 

AmEs—Maybe you can’t do anything—the way things are, I 
mean. I don’t know anything, any more. But somebody’s got to 
try, haven’t they? 

IRENE—Not you. 

AmEs—Yes, me. , 

TRENE—Because of your pride, or your honor, or whatever it. 
is you men call your lack of sense? (To McQuicc.) You're in 
this. Tangling (indicating Ames) him in these manly principles 
of yours until he’s afraid to run away from even being killed. 
Make him go! (To Ames.) Tell him you won’t testify. 

AmEs—I’ve got to.. I’ll identify him, Captain. I'll testify. 

McQuice (rising)—Good boy. 

Ames (to IRENE)—Oh, I have to! | 

TrenE—All right. (After a shrug. To McQuicce)—Count me 
in, too, then. Tl try fighting again, myself. And (her eyes on 
Ames) if Scarsi tries anything, I’ll do some testifying that’ll put 
Dunn and Bradstreet themselves up on the stand. 


Ames thinks perhaps he had better call his office and see how 
he stands, and Irene approves the idea. 

The office answers back, apparently, that Mr. Ames does not 
stand very well, nor will listen to any explanations. Which em- 
boldens the Nebraska journalist to tell the gentleman to whom 
he is talking that so far as he (Ames) is concerned they can take 
their old City Press and stick it in the lake. He’s through! 

He’s not through with reporting, however. He will go to New 
York. They'll print his stories there— 


TrENE—I’d print anything you’d say, to me. 

Ames (after a moment)—I wonder if I will be able to get a 
job in New York? 

TRENE—If you can keep your mind on it longer than you can 
on—this. 

AmEs—This what? 

IRENE—You and Me. 
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Amrs—What—? 

IRENE—We could talk to each other—couldn’t we—if you’d be 
satisfied with this “experience” for awhile, and not have to make 
a flying tackle at New York? If you’d just tie to— (She stops.) 

Ames—The only thing you can tie to is yourself. 

IrENE—And the girl-friend? 

Ames—Girls? What do I care about gi— Oh. You. Sure, 
I can talk to you. (He sits down beside her.) 

IrRENE—I’m listening. 

Ames—Well, a fellow can’t just keep on talking to himself! 

IrRENE—Don'’t. 

Awrs—I mean, there’s none o’ this love-making stuff with you. 

IrENE—Oh! (After a moment.) No? 

Amres—No. That’s a lot of bunk. 

IRENE—What’s the idea? . 

Ames—I’m getting a lot of ideas. (After a moment.) Every- 
thing you believe in and try to do—you can’t! Nobody gives a 
damn. You learn to hold your head up for a lot of bunk. 

IRENE (laughing a little) —You’re so “experienced” now I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t let yourself fall in love, even if you could. 

AmEs—What? 

IRENE (rising)—I mean, if I wasn’t so intimate with inside 
dirt, there wouldn’t be such a ditch between you and me, would 
there? 

Ames (impatiently)—There’s nothing between you and me! 

JRENE—No? 

Amrs—What’s the matter with you? 

IrENE—“A lot o’ bunk.”? I—like you, you damn fool. 

Ames—Well, I like you, too. 

TrENE—Yes? (She shrugs.) We'll let. it go at that. 


Welch is worried when he meets McQuigg. And more worried 
the longer he talks with McQuigg. That they are all—Welch, the 
Old Man, the Chief, and the Organization—all in a tough spot is 
McQuigg’s firmest conviction. They can’t “spring” Scarsi with- 
out putting deadly campaign material in the hands of the re- 
formers and they can’t refuse to spring him without risking the 
loss of the river wards Scarsi controls. 

Nor is Mr. Welch’s interview with the prisoner Scarsi any 
pleasanter or more illuminating. Scarsi demands instant action. 
Whatever he (Scarsi) has done, whether he has obeyed the Old 
Man’s orders to keep away from McQuigg or not, he wants out! 
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They'll not keep Aim locked up until after election! Not Nick 
Scarsi! Let them get him out and he'll fix it with “Breeze” En- 
right, the chauffeur, to plead guilty, take a second degree sen- 
tence and go back to the penitentiary until he (Scarsi) can buy 
him out again. But this plan is slightly weakened when McQuigg 
returns. 

“A break for justice, Welch!” announces the Captain. “Such 
an influential citizen might force whoever was with him to take 
this rap, if that gent’ was handy at all. But I just heard from 
my man who was after Mr. Scarsi’s chauffeur, and he’s not handy. 
He’s gone, got away, dropped off that freight in the dark. And 
we're not lookin’ for him. So don’t let (indicating Scarst) him 
worry the prosecution with that.” 

The Captain invites in Ames and Irene that Ames may make 
his identification of Scarsi to the State’s Attorney. 


ScaRsI (rising)—I been wantin’ to hear if this loud-speaker 0’ 
yours was positive about that. 

AmeEs—Yes. You— 

WeEtcu—You're a minor, aren’t you? Your testimony (run- 
ning down weakly) might not—be any good. 

AmeEs—lI’m twenty-three. And right now I feel about fifty. So 
what do you think of that? He shot Johnson. 

Scarsi (jerking him around)—Take a look at me. 

AmeEs—Just as I came in— 

Scarsi—Maybe you'll change your mind. 

Ames (knocking Scarst’s hand away)—I’m not afraid of you. 

Scarsi—With what I got on a couple of fancy doctors down- 


“town, they’ll tend to you. 


Irene—Leave him alone, you hero. 

Scarst (after a moment)—You’re Hayes, uh? 

TRENE—Yes. And you're Scarsi, the Awful—afraid of women, 
but death on kids. I’ve known enough men to realize that you 
couldn’t be anything but just another one, so vain you have to 
play only with men because women would laugh, and you can’t 
stand being laughed at, can you? 

Scarsi—Nobody laughs at me. 

IRENE—I thought you might be heroic, you’re so damn bad. 
But you were scared stiff when I got in your brother’s way. 

Scarsi—You won’t get in his way again. 

IRENE—No, now I’m getting in yours. (Scarsr leughs.) Yl 
play you off the board. Anybody can trick you. 
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 Scarsr—No woman has yet. 


C&S eens 
* 


- Trene—Then why were you so afraid to see me when Joe 


wanted you to? 


Scarst—Now cut this stuff! Do you imagine I’d stand for 
you with Joe after what I made o’ him? I educated him, East, 
didn’t 12 Yeh. He’s a college man. He can go any place— 
mix with the high-class people—in this town. He’s not in the 
racket, and he won’t be, because I’m keepin’ him out, d’you hear? 
And with the jack he’ll have he can marry right—on the Drive— 
high class—and not you, you common— 

(IRENE quickly slaps him across the mouth.) ra 

Scarst (rigid with fury)—VU— (He starts for her.) 

McQuicc—Get back! (He seizes and spins Scarst back.) 

IrENE—Nobody ought to be afraid of you. 

Scarst (seething)—No? a . 

IRENE—No. Not when you had to kick this (indicating 
Ames) baby in the face. 

Scarst—What the hell’d he get in my way for? 

IRENE (f0 McQuicc)—There’s your confession. (SCARSI 
stiffens. Wertcu drops to the chair.) If he was the one who 
kicked Ames, he was the one who shot Johnson, wasn’t he? 

McQuice (at Scarst)—Ha! Women are still poison to you. 
(To IrENE and Ames.) Wait outside. (To Ames.) You'll be 
all right, with her. 

Scarst (to AMES)—I'll see you later. 


Scarsi’s defiance of the Ames identification takes the form of a 
last warning to McQuigg that if he gives the story out he 
(McQuigg) will suffer most. The public will want to know how 
it happens that anybody can stroll into a police station and shoot 
a policeman under the noses of the whole staff? They'll be de- 
mandin’ somebody’s head for that! 

“All right,” replies McQuigg, going to call.the reporters. “Any 
head in a storm, Nick! Boys! Tribune! (To Scarsi.) T’m 
givin’ ’em yours first, Nick!” 

“Do we shoot now?” Pratt wants to know. 

“Fast, and quote me,” answers McQuigg. “Mr. Scarsi swag- 
gered in here a half hour ago to scare Johnson and Hayes here 
into layin’ off his brother’s case. Johnson started to throw him 
out, and Scarsi killed him—‘a public servant’—without even givin’ 
him a chance to draw. Ames came in and saw him, and when I 
got him, made the identification, cold. And Miss Hayes just 
tricked him into admittin’ the killin’, himself... . I got Scarsi 
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ten minutes after the shooting. Get that part of it from Ser- 
geant Schmidt, and give him and his squad the credit. And here’s 
Mr. Assistant State’s Attorney Welch, already on the job for the 
people o’ the State of Illinois! What the State’s goin’ to do about 
it, you can get from him.” 

“Tl see you after I talk to the accused,” replies Welch. 

Scarsi’s anger and defiance grow with the delay. He’ll fix ’em 
yet! There’s still time for him to swing the river wards, and 
they’ll be swung. “You're all lice, whichever side you’re on, so it 
don’t matter to me who I’m with,” he shouts. “What do you 
suppose I gave fifty grand to both factions’ campaign funds for? 
You didn’t know I play both ends against the middle, uh? +Who- 
ever’s in’s got to be with me.” » : 

There is a call for Welch on the phone. The Old Man has been 
reached at last. Word comes, too, that the coroner has been no- 
tified, more or less mysteriously, and is on his way. And prob- 
ably a squad of Homicide dicks from the Detective Bureau. Not 


so promising for Scarsi, these Homicide detectives, thinks Mc- | 


Quigg. They’re often fairly rough with a fellow who kills a 
policeman. If Scarsi is forced to spend three days at detective 
headquarters he is not likely to come out looking very tidy. 

Delaney is in with Scarsi’s revolver. Found it down near the 
corner where the gangman had been picked up. One chamber 
empty and the others loaded with dum-dum bullets. They don’t 
even allow them in war! 

Welch, from the other room, calls Turck, his assistant, for a 
conference. A moment later they are back in McQuigg’s office. 
Delaney has been sent out to wait for the coroner and Gill returns 
to the main room. 

“So that’s what the Old Man told you to do?” mumbles Turck, 
knowingly. 

Turck and Welch fix the window shade with a weight to hold 
it down with the spring released. Then they call in Scarsi. 

He has talked with the Old Man, Welch reports, and he thinks 
Scarsi ought to stay in jail until after election. Scarsi will see 
them all in hell first. Either he gets out or he sinks the ticket, 
and Welch’s campaign for County Judge with it. 

“Then where’ll you be with the jack you owe?” he demands, 
sneeringly. ‘You know you haven’t got a dime. . . . Your wife’s 
such a shopper she even runs through your graft!” 

McQuigg steps in to report the Detective Bureau car, with 
the Homicide squad aboard, just passing Seventy-ninth Street. 
And again he warns Scarsi of what is likely to happen to him. 
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“They'll have to carry you to the scaffold—you'll still be too Sa 
weak to climb,” prophesies the Captain. “And you know it takes 
about twenty minutes to hang by the neck till dead unless the knot 

o’ the rope’s just right.” : 


Scarst (to WELcH)—If anybody touches me Tl drown your 
whole ticket. You'll lose— 

~WeEtcH—We'll lose either way, with you. 

Scarsi—I'll get the papers in here, and— Yeh, I'll give ’em a 
story! With names, and dates, and figures, that'll raise such a 
stink there won’t be any prominent people left to hand-shake 
Queens. (Starting for the door.) Examiner! Tribune! 
(McQutce seizes him by the neck and flings him back.) 

McQuicc—I'll take care 0’ them. (He goes out.) 

Scarst (in cornered fury)—Ill give ’em one o’ their exposés of 
politics and business and crime that'll rip this town wide open! 
(He jerks open the door. The Patrotman there starts for him.) 

PaTRoLMAN—Keep in there! (Scarst slams the door in his 
face.) 

WeELcH—You won't get the chance. 

Scarst—All right then. All right! The facts’ll spill easy after 
I been beat up by dicks. Who that Organization o’ yours paid to 
get its names first on the ballot this time— : 

Wetcu—Who’d believe you? 

Scarsi—lI got it on paper. Yeh, I got everythin’ up my sleeve 
—ready for a double-cross by you. How you made that special 
investigatin’ grand jury 0’ prominent high-hats fold up last month 
by condemnin’ the elevators in a couple o’ million dollar depart- 
ment stores! Yeh! And by remindin’ some o’ our leadin’ cit- 
izens o’ the extra apartments they keep! 

WELCH—Stop! 

Scarst—How the Old Man had that kid in that treasurer’s 
office accidentally killed by a train because his wife made him 
promise to squeal about the public funds grabbed there! 

WeEtcH—You'll get— 

Scarst—How you framed the Civics Board, to get your own 
hogs in there, because that Board’s got seventy-five million to 
spend next year! 

WertcH—Keep qui— 

Scarst—I won’t stop at blowin’ up this town! I'll talk some 
o’ your State politicians into court—makin’ me pay ten grand a 
head for pardons and paroles. I'll talk some o’ your Republicans 
in the Federal Building into committin’ suicide over the liquor 
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dope I got. Who do you suppose I pay for the breweries I own? 
Who do you suppose I pay for the alcohol I get? I'll knock 
your whole Organization cuckoo! 

Wetcu—Shut up! The Old Man thought you’d try that. 

Scarsi—He did, uh? 

WeELcH—But you won’t. 

Scarst—I won’t, uh? I'll talk him into flyin’ the country if I 
even whisper about what happened to that friend o’ yours, Hig- 
gins, last week. 

WELCH (struck, horribly)—What? 

Scarst—Who do you suppose ordered him out o’ the way, so 
ae my guns had to do the job? (WELCH stares.) The Old 

an! , 

WELCcH—You’re lying! The Old Man wouldn’t— 

Scarsi—Higgins had been collectin’ for him for years! Yeh! 
He was gettin’ too big to carry, too. Christ, you'll be next! 

WELCH (waving a limp hand at the window)—Go on. The 
window. It’s fixed, for a getaway. 

Scarsi—I thought you’d crawl when I spoke that piece. (He 
springs to the chair against the window, pulls the shade aside, sees 
that the window is open, then jumps down. To Turcx.) Here. 
Give me your rod. 

WELCH (coming to, and hurriedly pushing Scarst on the win- 
dow)—Hurry up! There’s an Elevated two blocks north—that 
railroad— Hide in a basement, till you can get to your men! 

Scarsi—Give me— (McQuicc comes in center.) — 

WELcH (grabbing Scarsi’s arm)—Wait! 

Scarsr (jerking away)—No! 

McQuicc—What’re you up to? 

Scars1—Tell him. 

WELcCH—Wait! 

Scarsi—Not me. (He backs to the window, his eyes on 
McQuicc.) Did you imagine I’d let any lousy politicians who’d 
knock their own mothers over the head for a vote tell me what 
to do? (At WetcH.) I’m off you worms! You haven’t got a 
prayer for Tuesday now. I’m goin’ to deliver the River Wards 
to the Reform gang, for a laugh. And if you think you can steal 
this Primary, fight it out with the mob I’ll have Tuesday at the 
polls. To lick you, we'll have an election for a change that’s 
square! (He notices the revolver DELANEY left on the desk, 
snatches it up, holds it on McQuicc, and puts one foot on the 
chair to spring to the window.) 

McQuice (hunching)—Give me that gun! 
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Scarst—In the belly if you don’t get back. (McQuice starts — 
for him. Scarst fires. The pin only clicks. He fires frantically 
again. Realizing that the gun is empty.) You bastards! (He 
flings the gun at McQuicc, who ducks and jumps to the window 
sill, 

Se asick (Turck draws a revolver and fires at SCARSI, 
then again. Scarst pitches to the floor, The patrolmen burst 
in, right. McQuicc after a look at Turck, then at WELCH, goes 
to Scarst, bends, examines him, and rises.) 

McQuicc—Out. 

TurcK—It was the second one that got him. (McQuice mo- 
tions the patrolmen out, picks up the gun Scarst threw, and 
breaks it, inspecting the chambers.) He didn’t know it wasn’t 
loaded! (He goes out right. McQuice tosses the gun to the 
desk.) * 

McQuice (eyeing the body)—Well—uh—Judge, that issue’s 
out o’ the way. (WELCH hands him Scarst’s overcoat. McQuice 
covers the body with the coat, then sits at the desk.) ‘The Grand 
Old Party here’ll probably run you for Mayor, for that. (There 
is a commotion outside the center door. MILLER and PRATT push 
in past the patrolman there. To Mitter and Pratt.) Mr. 
Scarsi tried a getaway. Sergeant Turck o’ the State’s Attorney 
office got him. 

Mitter (starting out)—Jeez, what a break for the Sunday 
papers! (Indicating the body.) Is he—? 

McQuicc—He is. 

Pratt (innocently) —Why, Mr. Welch? 

MILLER (going out)—So that gover’ment o’ the professionals, 
by the professionals, and for the professionals, shall not perish 
from the earth. 

Pratt (to WELcCH)—What were the events leading up to the 
tragedy? 

Wetcuo—He— (He cannot go on.) 

Pratt—That will do. An inquest’s hardly legal any more 
without a little perjury. (Eyeing the body.) Well, that blows 
this election exposé of mine to hell. The long-delayed rising of 
the upper classes will have to be postponed. (He goes out.) 

WEtcH—I’m going to—get—some—coffee. (He goes out 
right.) 

McQuice to the PATROLMAN outside the center door)—Send 
those two in. (Ames and IRENE come in.) You can go now. 

Amres—Thanks. (They shake hands.) 

McQuicc—Good luck. Keep your feet. 
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Amers—Sure. (DELANEY comes in right.) 

DELANEY—Where you goin’, Kid? 

Ames—New York. (Eagerly.) Were you ever there? 

DELANEY—Yeh. A hick town. 

AmeEs (grinning)—Aw-w—! (To IRENE.) Going downtown, 
Irene? Come on. 

IrENE—Not your way, darling. Run along. 

AmEs—Well— Good-by then. (He goes out.) 

TRENE (after a glance at the body)—Dog eat dog to the last 
ditch, Policeman, eh? 

McQuicc—“Old dogs—,” Miss Hayes! 

IrENE—Yes. You and me both. (She goes slowly out.) 

McQuice (gazing at the body)—I thought they might have 
to do that. 

DELANEY—I thought you did, when you sent for Welch. 
(After a moment.) What now, Captain? 

McQuicc—I’d like some sleep. (DELANEY goes out.) But 
(rising and snapping on his cap) by the time I get through with 
the Coroner, and the papers, and headquarters, and the rest 0’ 
the public servants that’ll be out here, it'll be time to go to mass. 
(He pushes off the light, and goes out, closing the door.) 


“The room is still, and dark except for the night blue coming 
in through the open window and making Scarsi’s body faintly 
visible. Outside there is again the careening rumble of a passing 
truck and a raucous shout of ‘Yah-h-h, McQuigg!’” 

The curtain falls. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 
A Tragedy in Four Acts 


By SEAN O’CAsEY 


SEAN O’CASEY arose suddenly to playwriting prominence at 
home with the production of his ‘Juno and the Paycock” two 
years ago. This play won for him the Hawthorndon prize “for 
the best work of imaginative literature produced during the year 
by a writer under forty” and gave him his place in the theatre. 

He followed “Juno” with “The Plough and the Stars,” with 
which play he again invades the Irish tenements from which he, 
himself, has sprung. This time his observations are made during 
the days of the abortive rebellions of 1915-16 in Dublin. 

Both plays have been produced in New York, “Juno and the 
Paycock” by Augustin Duncan in March, 1926, and “The Plough 
and the Stars” by the Irish players, directed by George C. 
Tyler and headed by Arthur Sinclair and Sara Allgood in No- 
vember, 1927. 

Neither engagement proved successful in a popular sense, and 
yet both the O’Casey dramas were generously praised as being 
forthright and honest in their interpretations of Irish character 
and were credited with presenting illuminating pictures of Irish 
tenement life. They also were accepted as evidence that a new 
literary figure of promise had arisen in Ireland. 

Mr, O’Casey has his most talented countrymen’s gift of a sure 
dramatic sense touched with poetic imagery. His love of abrupt 
contrasts is likewise strong, and lurking back of his recital of 
a tragedy is the ironical laughter of a man who has studied life 
seriously and accepted precious little of it as being inspired by 
God. 

“The Plough and the Stars” gets under way in the home of the 
Clitheroes, Jack, a commandant in the Irish Citizen army, and 
Nora, his wife, a timid protestor against fighting in general and 
any kind of war that is likely to involve her beloved man. 

The home “consists of the front and back drawing-rooms in a 
fine old Georgian house struggling for its life against the assaults 
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_ of time and the more savage assaults of the tenants.” ... “The 
_ room directly in front of the audience is furnished in a way that — 
suggests an attempt towards a finer expression of domestic life. 
The large fireplace on right is of wood, painted to look like 
marble (the original has been taken away by the landlord). On 
the mantelshelf are two candlesticks of dark carved wood. Be- 
tween them is a small clock. Over the clock is hanging a calen- 
dar which displays a picture of ‘The Sleeping Venus.’ In the 
centre of the breast of the chimney hangs a picture of Robert 
Emmett. On the right of the entrance to the front drawing- 
room is a copy of “The Gleaners,’ on the opposite side a copy of 
‘The Angelus.’ ” 

At the moment there are workmen repairing the street outside 
by the light of a flaring gasoline lamp. Inside Fluther Good is 
fixing the lock of the door. ‘A clawhammer is on a chair beside 
him, and a screwdriver is in his hand. He is a man of forty 
years of age, rarely surrendering to thoughts of anxiety, fond 
of his ‘oil’ but determined to conquer the habit before he dies. 
He is square-jawed and harshly featured; under the left eye is 
a scar, and his nose is bent from a smashing blow received in a 
fistic battle long ago. He is bald, save for a few peeping tufts 
of reddish hair around his ears; and his upper lip is hidden by a 
-scrubby red moustache, embroidered here and there with a grey 
hair. He is dressed in a seedy black suit, cotton shirt with a soft _ 
collar, and wears a very respectable little black bow. On his 
head is a faded jerry hat, which, when he is excited, he has a 
habit of knocking farther back on his head, in a series of taps. In 
an argument he usually fills with sound and fury generally sig- 
nifying a row. He is in his shirt sleeves at present, and wears 
a soiled white apron, from a pocket in which sticks a carpen- 
ter’s two-foot rule. He has just finished the job of putting on a 
new lock, and, filled with satisfaction, he is opening and shutting © 
the door, enjoying the completion of a work well done. Sitting at 
the fire, airing a white shirt, is Peter Flynn. He is a little, 
thin bit of a man, with a face shaped like a lozenge; on his 
cheeks and under his chin is a straggling wiry beard of dirty- 
white and lemon hue. His face invariably wears a look of ani- 
mated anguish, mixed with irritated defiance, as if everybody was 
at war with him, and he at war with everybody.” 

Mrs. Gogan, in the hall outside, having intercepted the de- 
livery of a parcel addressed to Mrs. Clitheroe, takes upon her- 
self the completion of that delivery for the satisfaction of her 
curiosity concerning it. Mrs. Gogan “is a doleful looking little 
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woman of forty, insinuating manner and sallow complexion. She — 
is fidgety and nervous, terribly talkative, has a habit of taking 
up things that may be near her and fiddling with them while she 
is speaking. Her heart is aflame with curiosity, and a fly could 
not come into nor go out of the house without her knowing.” 
It is a woman’s hat that Mrs. Gogan has taken the trouble to — 
deliver, a discovery she makes when she unties the package and > 
_tries on the hat. Moreover it is a hat that, she is convinced, cost — 
something more than a penny and is rather indicative of those 
notions of “‘upperosity” she feels Nora Clitheroe is acquiring. 
“She’s a pretty little Judy all the same,” Fluther insists. 


Mrs. Gocan—Ah, she is, an’ she isn’t. There’s prettiness an’ 
prettiness in it. I’m always sayin’ that her skirts are a little too 
short for a married woman. An’ to see her sometimes of an 
evenin’, in her glad-neck gown would make a body’s blood run 
cold. I do be ashamed of me life before her husband. An’ th’ 
way she thries to be polite, with “Good mornin’, Mrs. Gogan,” 
when she’s goin’ down, an’ her “Good evenin’, Mrs. Gogan,” when 
she’s comin’ up. But there’s politeness an’ politeness in it. 

FLUTHER—They seem to get on well together, all the same. 

Mrs. GocAN—Ah, they do, an’ they don’t. The pair o’ them 
used to be like two turtle doves always billin’ an’ cooin’. You 
couldn’t come into th’ room but you’d feel, instinctively like, that 
they’d just been afther kissin’ an’ cuddlin’ each other. . .. It 
often made me shiver, for, afther all, there’s kissin’ an’ cuddlin’ 
init. But I’m thinkin’ he’s beginnin’ to take things more quietly; 
the mysthery of havin’ a woman’s a mysthery no longer... 
She dhresses herself to keep him with her, but it’s no use—afther 
a month or two, th’ wondher of a woman wears off. 

FLUTHER—I dunno, I dunno. Not wishin’ to say anything 
derogatory, I think it’s all a question of location: when a man 
finds th’ wondher of one woman beginnin’ to die, it’s usually be- 
ginnin’ to live in another. 

Mrs. Gocan—She’s always grumblin’ about havin’ to live in 
a tenement house. “I wouldn’t like to spend me last hour in one, 
let alone live me life in a tenement,” says she. “Vaults,” says 
she, “that are hidin’ th’ dead, instead of homes that are sheltherin’ 
th’ livin’.” “Many a good one,” says I, ‘“‘was reared in a tene- 
ment house.” Oh, you know, she’s a well-up little lassie, too; 
able to make a shillin’ go where another would’ have to spend a 
pound. She’s wipin’ the eyes of th’ Covey an’ poor oul’ Pether— 
everybody knows that—screwin’ every penny she can out 0’ 
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them, in ordher to turn th? place into a babby-house. An’ she ~ 
has th’ life frightened out o’ them; washin’ their face, combin’ - 
their hair, wipin’ their feet, brushin’ their clothes, thrimmin’ their 
nails, cleanin’ their teeth—God Almighty, you’d think th’ poor 
men were undhergoin’ penal servitude. 

FLUTHER (with an exclamation of disgust)—A-a-ah, that’s 
goin’ beyond th’ beyonds in a tenement house. That’s a little bit 
too derogatory. 


Not all the affairs of the neighborhood can be settled by Mrs. 
Gogan and Fluther at one meeting, but it is still their accepted 
belief that Peter Flynn, who is even now fixin’ himself up for 
a meeting of Irish patriots that evening, is a funny little man 
who, dressed up in his “canonicals” looks a good deal like some- 
thing you’d pick off a Christmas tree, and that Jack Clitheroe 
himself has suffered a bitter disappointment in not being elected 
a captain or something in the Citizen army, for all Nora’s objec- 
tion to his having anything to do with it. 

Now the workmen outside have thrown down their tools with 
a clang, as well as a cheer, and the Covey, a Clitheroe boarder, 
arriving home, is able to explain that the men have been mobil- 
ized to march in the night’s demonstration under the banner of 
_the Plough and the Stars. 

The Covey “is about twenty-five, tall, thin, with lines on his 
face that form a perpetual protest against life as he conceives it 
to be. Heavy seams fall from each side of his nose down around 
his lips, as if they were suspenders keeping his mouth from 
falling.” 

Nor is the Covey at all satisfied with things as they are. The 
attitude of the mob irritates him excessively, but not more than 
his attitude irritates the Fluther. 

“Didn’t you hear them cheerrin’, the mugs!” shouts the Covey. 
“They have to renew their political baptismal vows to be faithful 
in seculo seculorum.” 


FLUTHER (forgetting his fear in his indignation)—There’s no 
reason to bring religion into it. I think we ought to have as great 
a regard for religion as we can, so as to keep it out of as many 
things as possible. 

Tue Covey (pausing in the taking off of his dungarees)—Oh, 
you’re one of the boys that climb into religion as high as a short 
Mass on Sunday mornin’s? I suppose you'll be singin’ songs 0’ 
Sion an’ songs o’ Tara at the meetin’ too. 
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FLuTHEer—We're all Irishmen, anyhow, aren’t wep 
"THE Covey (with hand outstretched, and in a professional — 
tone)—Look here, comrade, there’s no such thing as an Trish- 
man, or an Englishman, or a German or a Turk; we’re all only 
human bein’s. Scientifically speakin’, it’s all a question of the 
accidental gatherin’ together of mollycewels an’ atoms. (PETER 
comes in with a collar in his hand. He goes over to mirror, Left, 
_ and proceeds to try to put it on.) 

FLUTHER—Mollycewels an’ atoms! D’ye think I’m goin’ to 
listen to you thryin’ to juggle Fluther’s mind with complicated 
cunundhrums of mollycewels an’ atoms? ys . 

Tue Covey (rather loudly)—There’s nothing complicated in 
it. There’s no fear o’ the Church tellin’ you that mollycewels is 
a stickin’ together of millions of atoms o’ sodium, carbon, potas- 
sium o’ iodide, etcetera, that accordin’ to th’ way they’re mixed, 
make a flower, a fish, a star that you see shinin’ in th’ sky, or a 
man with a big brain like me, or a man with a little brain like 
you! 

FLUTHER (more loudly still) —There’s no necessity to be raisin’ 
your voice; shoutin’s no manifestin’ forth of a growin’ mind. 

Tue Covey (loudly)—There’s no use 0’ arguin’ with you; it’s 
education you want, comrade. 

FLUTHER—The Covey an’ God made th’ world, I suppose, 
wha’? 

Tue Covey—When I hear some men talkin’ I’m inclined to 
disbelieve that th’ world’s eight-hundhred million years old, for 
it’s not long since th’ fathers o’ some o’ them crawled out o’ th’ 
sheltherin’ slime o’ the sea. 

Mrs. Gocan (from room at back)—There, they’re afther 
formin’ fours, an’ now they’re goin’ to march away. 

FLUTHER (scornfully)—Mollycewels! (He begins to untie his 
apron) —What about Adam an’ Eve? 

THE CovEy—Well, what about them? 

FLUTHER (fiercely)—What about them, you? 

Tue Covey—Adam an’ Eve! Is that as far as you’ve got? 
Are you still thinkin’ there was nobody in th’ world before Adam 
an’ Eve? (Loudly.) Did you ever hear, man, of th’ skeleton 
of th’ man 0’ Java? 

FLUTHER (viciously folding his apron)—Ah, you’re not goin’ 
to be let tap your rubbidge o’ thoughts into th’ mind o’ Fluther. 

Tue Covey—Your’re afraid to listen to th’ thruth! 

FLUTHER—Who’s afraid? 

THE CovEy—You are. 


———————— 
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FLuTHER—G’way, you wurum! 


_ Tue CoveEy—Who’s a worum? aye 

FLUTHER—You are, or you wouldn’t talk th’ way you’re © 
talkin’, 

_THE CovEy—Th’ oul’, ignorant savage leppin’ up in you, when 
science shows you that th’ head of your god is an empty one. 
Well, I hope you’re enjoyin’ th’ blessin’ 0’ havin’ to live be th’ — 
sweat of your brow. 

FLUTHER—You’ll be kickin’ an’ yellin’ for th’ priest yet, me 
boyo. I’m not goin’ to stand silent an’ simple listenin’ to a thick 
like you makin’ a maddenin’ mockery 0’ God Almighty. It ’ud 
be a nice derogatory thing on me conscience, an’ me dyin’ to look 
back in rememberin’ shame of talkin’ to a word-weavin’ little 
ignorant yahoo of a red flag Socialist! 


It is Mrs. Gogan who stops the row. At least she diverts it. 
But the Covey and Fluther have no sooner let up on each other 
than the Covey and Peter Flynn are at it, threatenin’ to come 
to blows if Fluther wasn’t there to stop them. Fluther has man- 
aged to get the Covey locked up in the next room and to keep 
Peter from yellin’ insults through the keyhole when Nora Clith- 
eroe arrives. Nora “is a young woman of twenty-two, alert, 
swift, full of nervous energy, and a little anxious to get on in the 


“world. The firm lines of her face are considerably opposed by a 


soft, amorous mouth, and gentle eyes. When her firmness fails 
her, she persuades with her feminine charm. She is dressed in 
a tailor-made costume, and wears around her neck a silver fox 
fur.” 

Nora is sick and tired of the battling lodgers. She has threat- 
ened before and she threatens again to turn them out if they can’t 
learn to behave. But Nora’s trouble does not end with that 
settlement. She is harmlessly and a little pridefully examining 
the lock on the door that Fluther has fixed when Bessie Burgess 
appears on the landing outside. Bessie “is a woman of forty, 
vigorously built. Her face is a dogged one, hardened by toil and 
a little coarsened by drink.” And it is Bessie Burgess’ opinion 
that Nora is putting a lock on the door to insult her poor neigh- 
bors. Which is a second insult, seein’ that Nora already has com- 
plained against Miss Burgess’s singing hymns at night “when 
she has a few up.” And it is Bessie’s intention, which she would 
like to emphasize with a paste in Nora’s face, that she'll sing her 
hymns whenever she damn well likes. 

Again it is Fluther, helped presently by young Jack Clitheroe, 
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who comes to the rescue. Between them they are able to push = 


the obstreperous Bessie out the door. 


Clitheroe “is a tall, well-made fellow of twenty-five. His face 


has none of the strength of Nora’s. It is a face in which is the 
desire for authority without the power to attain it.” 
- The four of them—Nora and Jack, the Covey and Peter Flynn, 


are at tea when the night’s meeting is again mentioned. It’s cer- — | 


tain to be a great meeting, Jack thinks. But Nora will have 
“none of it. He can go if he likes. 


CLITHEROE—To-night is the first chance that Brennan has got 


of showing himself off since they made a Captain of him—why, © 


God only knows. It/ll be a treat to see him swankin’ it at th’ 
head of the Citizen Army carryin’ th’ flag of the Plough an’ th’ 
Stars. . . . (Looking roguishly at Nora.) He was sweet on you, 
once, Nora? : 

Nora—He may have been . . . I never liked him. I always 
thought he was a bit of a thick. 

_. Tue Covey—They’re bringin’ nice disgrace on that banner 
now. 

CLITHEROE (remonstratively)—How are they bringin’ disgrace 
on it? 

THE Covey (snappily)—Because it’s a Labour flag, an’ was 
never meant for politics. What does th’ design of th’ plough, 
bearin’ on it th’ stars of th’ heavenly plough, mean, if it’s not 
Communism? It’s a flag that should only be used when we’re 
buildin’ th’ barricades to fight for a Workers’ Republic! 

PETER (with a puff of derision)—P-phuh! 

THE Covey (angrily)—What are you phuhin’ out 0’ you for? 
Your mind is the mind of a mummy. (Riésing.) I betther go an’ 
get a good place to have a look at Ireland’s warriors passin’ by. 
(He goes into room, Left, and returns with his cap.) 

Nora (to the CovEy)—Oh, Willie, brush your clothes before 
you go. 

THE Covey—Oh, they’ll do well enough. 

Nora—Go an’ brush them; th’ brush is in th’ drawer there. 
(The Covey goes to the drawer, muttering, gets the brush, and 
starts to brush his clothes.) 

THE Covey (singing at PETER, as he does so): 


Oh, where’s th’ slave so lowly, 
Condemn’d to chains unholy, 

Who, could he burst his bonds at first, 
Would pine beneath them slowly? 
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We tread th’ land that . . . bore us, a 
Th’ green flag glitters . . . o’er us, 
Th’ friends we've tried are by our side, 
An’ th’ foe we hate . . . before us! _ 


PETER (leaping to his feet in a whirl of rage)—Now, I’m tellin’ 
you, me young Covey, once for all, that I’ll not stick any longer 
these tittherin’ taunts of yours, rovin’ around to sing your slights 
an’ slandhers, reddenin’ th’ mind of a man to th’ thinkin’ an’ 
sayin’ of things that sicken his soul with sin! (Hysterically ; 
lifting up a cup to fling at the Covey)—Be God, I’il— 

; CLITHEROE (catching his arm)—Now then, none 0’ that, none 
o’ that! 

Nora—Uncle Pether, Uncle Pether, Uncle Pether! 

THE Covey (at the door about to go out)—Isn’t that th’ ma- 
lignant oul’ varmint! Lookin’ like th’ illegitimate son of an ille- 
gitimate child of a corporal in th’ Mexican army! (He goes out.) 

PETER (Plaintively)—He’s afther leavin’ me now in such a 
state of agitation that I won’t be able to do meself justice when 
I’m marchin’ to th’ meetin’. 

Nora (jumping up)—Oh, for God’s sake, here, buckle your 
sword on, and go to your meetin’ so that we’ll have at least one 
hour of peace! (She proceeds to belt on the sword.) 

CLITHEROE (irritably)—For God’s sake hurry him up ow’ 0” 
this, Nora. 

PETER—Are yous all goin’ to thry to start to twart me now? 

Nora (putting on his plumed hat)—S-s-sh. Now your hat’s 
on, your house is thatched; off you pop! (She genily pushes 
him from her.) 

PETER (going and turning as he reaches the door)—Now, if 
that young Covey— 

Nora—Go on, go on. 


For a moment there’s peace in the house, but not for long. 
The meeting’s the cause of further disagreement. Clitheroe has 
given up going, but he is not very happy about it. And yet he’d 
like a little wifely appreciation. He is not altogether neglectful. 
He has remembered Nora’s birthday for one thing, and she has 
the new hat to prove it. His little red-lipped Nora should be 
givin’ him a kiss for that. 

Nora is still resenting the lure of the meeting, and not inclined 
to be openly forgiving. In fact she’s a little snotty about it, 
according to Jack. But they’re made up again presently and 
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_ Jack takes Nora on his lap and sings one of the old honeymoon — 
songs to her—the one called “When You Said You Loved Me,” 
to the tune of “When You and I Were Young, Maggie” — 


“Th’ violets were scenting the woods, Nora, 
Displaying their charm to th’ bee, 
When I first said I loved only you, Nora, 
And you said you loved only me!” 


Clitheroe has just finished the last verse of the song when 
there is a quick, imperative sort of knock at the door. Nervously 
Nora clings to her husband, nor would let him answer the sum- 
mons at all if she could hold him. A voice follows the knock. 

“Commandant Clitheroe! Commandant Clitheroe! Are you 
there? A messenger from General Jim Connolly!” 

Pleadingly, a little wildly, Nora tries to hold Jack back. But 
he insists on going to the door. It is Captain Brennan, a young 
man in the full uniform of the Irish Citizen Army—‘green suit; 
slouch green hat caught up at one side by a small red hand 
badge; Sam Browne belt with a revolver in the holster.” 

Captain Brennan brings an order. “Commandant Clitheroe is 
to take command of the eighth battalion of the I.C. A. which 
will assemble to proceed to the meeting at nine o’clock. He is 
to see that all units are provided with full equipment: two days’ 
rations and fifty rounds of ammunition. At two o’clock A.M. the 
army will leave Liberty Hall for a reconnaissance attack on Dub- 
lin Castle-—Com.-Gen. Connolly.” 

Clitheroe is puzzled by the “Commandant.” Why should he 
‘be addressed by that title? 

Because, Brennan explains, the staff had appointed him a fort- 
night ago and the General had confirmed the appointment. Word 
was sent him at the time. Brennan himself had brought it and 
given it to Mrs. Clitheroe. 

Nora will not admit that she got the letter nor answer Clith- 
eroe’s charge that she withheld it. Pleadingly again she puts her 
arms about her husband’s neck and begs that he forget the Army 
and stay with her. But Clitheroe is insistent. 


CuitHEROE (angrily)—Why didn’t you give me th’ letter? 
What did you do with it? . . . (He shakes her by the shoulder.) 
What did you do with the letter? 

Nora (flaming up)—I burned it, I burned it! That’s what I 
did with it! Is General Connolly an’ th’ Citizen Army goin’ to 
be your only care? Is your home goin’ to be only a place to rest 
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in? Am I goin’ to be only somethin’ to provide merry-makin’ at 
night for you? Your vanity’ll be th’ ruin of you an’ me yet. . .. 
That’s what’s movin’ you: because they’ve made an officer of 
you, you'll make a glorious cause of what you’re doin’, while your 
little red-lipped Nora can go on sittin’ here, makin’ a companion 
of th’ loneliness of th’ night! ; 

CLITHEROE (fiercely)—You burned it, did you? (He grips 
her arm.)—Well, me good lady— 

Nora—Let go—you’re hurtin’ me! 

CLITHEROE—You deserve to be hurt. ... Any letther that 
comes to me for th’ future, take care that I get it. ... D’ye 
hear—take care that I get it! (He goes to the chest of drawers 
and takes out a Sam Browne belt, which he puts on, and then 
puts a revolver in the holster. He puts on his hat, and looks 
towards Nora.) You needn’t wait up for me; if I’m in at all, it 
won’t be before six in th’ morning. = 

Nora (bitterly)—I don’t care if you never come back! 

CLITHEROE (#0 Capt, BRENNAN)—Come along, Ned. (They 
go out.) 


With a bitter movement Nora grabs her new hat from her head 
and flings it to the end of the room. There is a light knock at the 
door, followed by the appearance of Mollser Gogan. “She is 
about fifteen, but looks to be only about ten, for the ravages of 
consumption have shrivelled her up. She is pitifully worn, walks 
feebly and frequently coughs.” ? 

Mrs. Gogan, too, has gone to the meeting and left Mollser 
alone. Seeking company, she thought she would come and sit 
with Mrs. Clitheroe. She’s envious of Nora, of the health she 
has and the lovely home— 

From outside the music of a brass band is faintly heard. It is 
playing “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary.” Now marching men 
have taken up the words of the chorus and are singing as they 
swing past the house. Suddenly Bessie Burgess appears at the 
door Mollser Gogan has left open. 

“There’s the men marchin’ out into the dhtead dimness 0’ 
danger,” shouts Bessie, “while th’ lice is crawlin’ about feedin’ 
on th’ fatness 0’ the land! But yous’ll not escape from th’ arrow 
that flieth be night, or th’ sickness that wasteth be day ... An’ 
ladyship an’ all, as some o’ them may be, they’ll be scatthered 
abroad, like the dust in the darkness!” 

Bessie has gone away and Nora, closing the door, has flung 
herself down on the couch beside Mollser. 
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“Ts there anybody goin’, Mrs. Clitheroe, with a titther 0’ 
sense?” asks Mollser as the curtain falls. . 


ACT IL 


An hour later, in the south corner of a public house just outside 
the window of which Platform No. 1 is placed for the speakers 
who will address the meeting in the square, Rosie Redmond is 
standing at the counter discussing the situation in general with 
the Barman. . Serius 

There are beer-pulls and glasses on the counter, and on shelves 
at back rows of bottles can be seen. There is a cushioned seat 
under the window at back, and swinging doors letting into the 
street are at the left. 

Rosie, “a daughter of the Digs,” is finishing off a glass of 
whisky. ‘She is a sturdy, well-shaped girl of 20, pretty and 
pert in manner. She is wearing a cream blouse, with an obviously 
suggestive glad neck; a grey tweed dress, brown stockings and 
shoes. The blouse and most of the dress are hidden by a black 
shawl. She has no hat, and in her hair is jauntily set a cheap, 
glittering, jewelled ornament.” 

It’s a dull night with Rosie, with the men “all in a holy mood.” 
“Vou’d think they were th’ glorious company of the saints an’ th’ 
noble army of martyrs thrampin’ through the streets of Para- 
dise,” says Rosie. ‘“They’re all thinkin’ o’ higher things than a 
girl’s garthers. . . .” 

On the platform outside the window a man is beginning to 
speak. “It is a glorious thing to see arms in the hands of Irish- 
men,” he is saying. “We must accustom ourselves to the thought 
of arms, we must accustom ourselves to the sight of arms, we 
must accustom ourselves to the use of arms . . . Bloodshed is a 
cleansing and sanctifying thing, and the nation that regards it 
as the final horror has lost its manhood. ... There are many 
things more horrible than bloodshed, and slavery is one of them!” 

Peter and Fluther are in from the meeting, hot, excited and 
thirsty. Also excessively patriotic. 

“Get the Dublin men goin’,” splutters Fluther over his drink, 
“an’ they'll go on full force for anything that’s thryin’ to bar 
them away from what they’re wantin’, where th’ slim thinkin’ 
counthry boyo ud limp away from th’ first faintest touch of 
compromization!” 

“Th’ memory o’ all the things that was done,” echoes Peter, 
ordering two more halves of the Barman; “an’ all th’ things that 
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was suffered be th’ people, was boomin’ in me brain. . . . Every 
nerve in me body was quiverin’ to do somethin’ desperate! ” 
_“Jammed as I was in th’ crowd,” reports Fluther, “I listened 
to th’ speeches pattherin’ on th’ people’s head, like rain fallin’ 
on th’ corn; every derogatory thought went out o’ me mind, an’ I 
said to meself, “You can die now, Fluther, for you’ve seen th’ 


shadow-dhreams of th’ past leppin’ to life in th’ bodies of livin’ 


men that show, if we were without a titther o’ courage for cen- 
turies, we’re vice versa now!’ Looka here. (He stretches out 


his arm under Pxter’s face and rolls up his sleeve.) ‘The blood 


Was BOILIN’ in me veins!” 

Again a speaker has mounted the platform outside the window. 
“Comrade Soldiers of the Irish Volunteers and of the Citizens’ 
Army,” his voice reaches the listeners, “we rejoice in this terrible 
war. The old heart of the earth needed to be warmed with the 
red wine of the battlefields. . . . Such august homage was never 
offered to God as this: the homage of millions of lives given 
gladly for love of country. And we must be ready to pour out 
the same red wine in the same glorious sacrifice, for without shed- 
ding of blood there is no redemption!” 

Gulping the last of their drinks Peter and Fluther make for 
the door that they may miss nothing of the mounting excitement. 

The Covey is in for a quiet drink, but Rosie Redmond is not 


of a mind to let him have it. She would join him, whether he 


be in a social mood or not. She manages finally to stir him into 
a declaration for the economic freedom all workers should be 
fighting for. But soon the liquor has put other ideas in Rosie’s 
mind, and for these she finds no responsive thought in the 
Covey’s mind. It’s not love makin’ he’s thinkin’ of, and he’ll 
have none of a lassie of her kind. 

Now Peter and Fluther are back, followed by Mrs. Gogan with 
a baby in her arms. They are all three excited, the men by their 
emotional reactions to the meeting as well as their drink, Mrs. 
Gogan by contemplations inspired by what she has seen. 

“The Foresthers is a gorgeous dhress,” she admits, admiring 
the proud Peter, “I don’t think I’ve seen nicer, mind you, in a 
pantomime. . . . Th’ loveliest part of th’ dhress, I think, is th’ 
osthrichess plume. . . . When yous are goin’ along, an’ I see 
them wavin’ an’ noddin’ an’ waggin’, I seem to be lookin’ at each 
of yous hangin’ at th’ end of a rope, your eyes bulgin’ an’ your 
legs twistin’ an’ jerkin’ an’ gaspin’ for breath while yous are 
thryin’ to die for Ireland!” 

Which leads Peter to a defense of his own patriotism and 
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Fluther to an attack on Peter for certain ambiguous insinuations. eos 
They are all in a state of mind when the Covey and Bessie Bur- 

gess come in. They, too, are belligerent and covertly sneer at the 

group they find at the bar. os 


Bessie (speaking to the Covey, but really at the other party) 

—I can’ for th’ life o’ me undherstand how they can call them- 
selves Catholics, when they won’t lift a finger to help poor little ~ 
Catholic Belgium. , 

Mrs. Gocan (raising ker voice)—What about poor little Cath- 
olic Ireland? 

Besste (over to Mrs. GocaN)—You mind your own business, 
ma’am, an’ stupify your foolishness be gettin’ dhrunk. . 

Peter (anxiously)—Take no notice of her; pay no attention 
to her. She’s just tormentin’ herself towards havin’ a row with 
somebody. ; 

BrsstE—There’s a storm of anger tossin’ in me heart, thinkin’ 
of all th’ poor Tommies, an’ with them me own son, dhrenched in 
water an’ soaked in blood, gropin’ their way to a shattherin’ 
death, in a shower o’ shells! Young men with th’ sunny lust 0’ 
life beamin’ in them, layin’ down their white bodies, shredded into 
torn an’ bloody pieces, on th’ althar that God Himself has built 
for th’ sacrifice of heroes! 

Mrs. Gocan—Isn’t it a nice thing to have to be listenin’ to a 
lassie an’ hangin’ our heads in a dead silence, knowin’ that some 
persons think more of a ball of malt than they do of th’ blessed 
saints. 

FLUTHER—Whisht: she’s always dangerous an’ derogatory 
when she’s well oiled. Th’ safest way to hindher her from havin’ 
any enjoyment out of her spite, is to dip our thoughts into the 
fact of her bein’ a female person that has moved out of th’ sight © 
of ordinary sensible people. 

BrsstE—To look at some o’ th’? women that’s knockin’ about 
now, is a thing to make a body sigh . . . A woman on her own, 
dhrinkin’ with a bevy o’ men is hardly an example to her sex. 
. . . A woman dhrinkin’ with a woman is one thing, an’ a woman 
dhrinkin’ with herself is still a woman—flappers may be put in 
another category altogether—but a middle-aged married woman 
makin’ herself th’ center of a circle of men is as a woman that is 
loud an’ stubborn, whose feet abideth not in her own house. 

THE Covey (to Brssre)—When I think of all th’ problems in 
front of th’ workers, it makes me sick to be lookin’ at oul’ codgers 
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goin’ rabaus dhressed up little green-accoutered figures gone 
asthray out of a toyshop! . 

PETER—Gracious God, give me patience to be listenin’ to that 
blasted young Covey proddin’ at me from over at th’ other end 
of th’ shop! 

Mrs. Gocan (dipping her eas in the whisky, and moisten- 
ing with it the lips of her baby)—Cissie Gogan’s a woman livin’ 
for nigh on twenty-five years in her own room, an’ beyond biddin’ 
th’ time o’ day to her neighbours, never yet as much as nodded 
her head in th’ direction of other people’s business, while she 
knows some as are never content unless they’re standin’ senthry 
over other people’s doin’s! (BrEssiE is about to reply when the 
tall dark figure is again silhouetted against the window, and the 
voice of the speaker is heard speaking passionately.) 

VoIcE OF SPEAKER—The last sixteen months have been the 
most glorious in the history of Europe. Heroism has come back 
to the earth. War is a terrible thing, but war is not an evil 
thing. People in Ireland dread war because they do not know 
it. Ireland has not known the exhilaration of war for over a 
hundred years. When war comes to Ireland she must welcome 
it as she would welcome the Angel of God! (The figure passes 
out of sight and hearing.) 

Tue Covey (towards all present)—Dope, dope. There’s only 
one war worth havin’: th’ war for th’ economic emancipation of 
th’ proletariat. 

Brss1E—They may crow away out o’ them; but it ud be fitther 
for some o’ them to mend their ways, an’ cease from havin’ 
scouts out watchin’ for th’ comin’ of th’ Saint Vincent de Paul 
man, for fear they’d be nailed lowerin’ a pint of beer, mockin’ th’ 
man with an angel face, shinin’ with th’ glamour of deceit an’ 
lies! 

Mrs. GocAN—An’ a certain lassie standin’ stiff behind her own 
door with ears cocked listenin’ to what’s being said, stuffed till 
she’s sthrained with envy of a neighbour thryin’ for a few little 
things that may be got be hard sthrivin’ to keep up to th’ letther 
an’ th’ law, an’ th’ practices of th’ Church! 

PETER (to Mrs. Gocan)—If I was you, Mrs. Gogan, I’d parry 
her jabbin’ remarks be a powerful silence that’ll keep her tanta- 
lizin’? words from penethratin’ into your feelin’s. It’s always 
betther to leave these people to th’ vengeance o’ God! 

BrssiE—Bessie Burgess doesn’t put up to know much, never 
havin’ a swaggerin’ mind, thanks be to God, but goin’ on packin’ 
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up knowledge accordin’ to her conscience: precept upon Drecept, 
line upon line; here a little, an’ there a little. But (with a pas- 
sionate swing of her shawl), thanks be to Christ, she knows when — 
she was got, where she was got, an’ how she was got; while there’s 
some she knows, decoratin’ their finger with a well-polished wed- 
din’ ring, would be hard put to it if they were assed to show 
their weddin’ lines! ; 

Mrs. Gocan (plunging out into the centre of the floor in a 
wild tempest of hysterical rage)—Y’ oul’ rip of a blasted liar, 
me weddin’ ring’s been well earned be twenty years be th’ side 0’ 
me husband, now takin’ his rest in heaven, married to me be 
Father Dempsey, in th’ Chapel o’ Saint Jude’s, in th’ Christmas 
Week of eighteen hundred an’ ninety-five; an’ any kid, livin’ or 
dead, that Jinnie Gogan’s had since, was got between th’ bordhers 
of th’ Ten Commandments! ... And that’s more than some 0’ 
you can say that are kep’ from th’ dhread o’ desthruction be a 
few drowsy virtues, that th’ first whisper of temptation lulls into 
a sleep that’ll know one sin from another only on th’ day of their 
last anointin’, an’ that use th’ innocent light o’ th’ shinin’ stars 
to dip into th’ sins of a night’s diversion! 

BEssIE (jumping out to face Mrs. GocAN, and bringing the 
palms of her hands together in sharp claps to emphasize her re- 
marks)—Liar to you, too, ma’am, y’ oul’ hardened thresspasser 
on other people’s good nature, wizenin’ up your soul in th’ arts o’ 
dodgeries, till every dhrop of respectability in a female is dhried 
up in her, lookin’ at your ready-made manceuverin’ with th’ men- 
kind! 

BarmaN—Here, there; here, there; speak asy there. No 
rowin’ here, no rowin’ here, now. 

FLUTHER (trying to calm Mrs. Gocan)—Now, Jinnie, Jinnie, 
it’s a derogatory thing to be smirchin’ a night like this with a 
row; it’s rompin’ with th’ feelings of hope we ought to be, instead 
o’ being vice versa! 

Peter (trying to quiet BrsstE)—I’m terrible dawny, Miss 
Burgess, an’ a fight leaves me weak for a long time aftherwards. 
. . - Please, Miss Burgess, before there’s damage done, thry to 
have a little respect for yourself. 

BEssiE (with a push of her hand that sends PETER tottering 
to the end of the shop)—G’way, you little sermonizing, little 
yella-faced, little consequential, little pudgy, little bum, you! 

Mrs. Gocan (screaming)—Fluther, leggo! I’m not goin’ to 
keep an unresistin’ silence, an’ her scattherin’ her festherin’ words 
in me face, stirrin’ up every dhrop of decency in a respectable fe- 
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male, with her restless rally o’ lies that would make a saint say~ 
his prayer backwards! ee 

BEssiE (shouting)—Ah, everybody knows well that th’ best 
charity that can be shown to you is to hide th’ thruth as much as — 
our thrue worship of God Almighty will allow us! 2 

Mrs. Gocan (frantically)—Here, houl’ th’ kid, one o’ yous; 
houl’ th’ kid for a minute! There’s nothin’ for it but to show 
this lassie a lesson or two. ... (To PrEtER)—Here, houl’ th’ 
kid, you. (Before PETER is aware of it, she places the infant in 
his arms to Bessie", standing before her in a fighting attitude)— 
Come on, now, me loyal lassie, dyin’ with grief for little Catholic 
Belgium! When Jinnie Gogan’s done with you, you'll have a lit- 
tle leisure lyin’ down to think an’ pray for your king an’ counthry! 


It is the Barman who separates the women before a blow is 
struck and gets them into the street, followed by a protesting 
Peter with Mrs. Gogan’s baby, which she for the moment has 
forgotten. ; 

The men are back at their drinking, with Rosie Redmond join- 
ing them whenever she has a chance to be included. And now 
it is Fluther and the Covey who are having a battle of words and 
terrible threats of extinction. And Rosie flying to the defense of 

_the Fluther as of a new-found friend and likely prospect; and 
the Covey denouncing Rosie for the thing she is and refusing to 
take reprimandin’ from a prostitute. Which calls forth the sting 
of Rosie’s deepest, vilest wrath and puts the Covey in her books 
as a louse, no less. 

Again the Barman is forced to dive into the center of hostili- 
ties and clear the floor of the lot of them, with Fluther flying 
manfully to the protection of Rosie and remaining gratefully with 
her when the others are gone. 

The parade is over now, and the marchers are coming in. Here 
are Clitheroe, Captain Brennan and Lieutenant Langon of the 
Irish Volunteers. “Captain Brennan carries the banner of The 
Plough and the Stars and Lieutenant Langon a green, white and 
orange tri-color. They are emotionally excited. Their faces are 
flushed and their eyes sparkle; they speak rapidly, as if unaware 
of the meaning of what they said. They have been mesmerized 
by the fervency of the speeches.” 


CuitHEeRoE (almost pantingly)—Three glasses o’ port! (The 
BarMan brings the drinks.) 
Capt. BRENNAN—We won’t have long to wait now. 


Of 
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Lrzut, LaNcon—Th’ time is rotten ripe for revolution. 
CLITHEROE—You have a mother, Langon. 
Lrrut, LANGon—Ireland is greater than a mother. 
Capt. BRENNAN—You have a wife, Clitheroe. 
CiirHERoE—TIreland is greater than a wife. 

Lrrut. Lancon—Th’ time for Ireland’s battle is now—th’ — 
place for Ireland’s battle is here. (The tall, dark figure again is 
silhouetted against the window, The three men pause and listen.) 

VorcE or THE MaN—Our foes are strong, but strong as they 
are, they cannot undo the miracles of God, who ripens in the 
heart of young men the seeds sown by the young men of a former 
generation. They think they have pacified Ireland; think they 
have foreseen everything; think they have provided against 
everything; but the fools, the fools, the fools!—they have left us 
our Fenian dead, and, while Ireland holds these. graves, Ireland, 
unfree, shall never be at peace! 

Cart. BRENNAN (catching up The Plough and the Stars)— 

Imprisonment for th’ Independence of Ireland! 

- Lreut. LANGON (catching up the tri-colour)—Wounds for th’ 

Independence of Ireland! 

CLITHEROE—Death for th’ Independence of Ireland! 

Tue THREE (together)—So help us God! (They drink. A 
bugle blows the Assembly. They hurry out. <A pause. FLUTHER 
and Rosie come out of the snug; Rosie is linking FLUTHER, 
who is a little drunk. Both are in a merry mood.) 

RostE—Come on home, ower 0’ that, man. Are you afraid or 
what? Are you goin’ to come home, or are you not? 

FLUTHER—Of course I’m goin’ home. What ud ail me that 
I wouldn’t go? 

RostE (lovingly)—Come on, then oul’ sport. 

OFFICER’s VOICE (giving command outside)—Irish Volunteers, 
by th’ right, quick march! 

RosiE (putting her arm around FLUTHER and singing): 


I once had a lover, a tailor, but he could do nothin’ for me, 

An’ then I fell in with a sailor as strong an’ as wild as th’ sea. 

We cuddled an’ kissed with devotion, till th’ night from th’ 
mornin’ had fled; 

An’ there, to our joy, a bright bouncing boy 

Was dancin’ a jig in th’ bed! 


Dancin’ a jig in th’ bed, an’ bawlin’ for butther an’ bread. 
An’ there, to our joy, a bright bouncin’ boy 
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Was dancin’ a jig in th’ bed! 
(They go out with their arms round each other.) 


CLITHEROE’s VOICE (in command outside)—Dublin Battalion 
of the Irish Citizen Army, by th’ right, quick march! 
The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Some months later, in front of the tenement house in which 
the Clitheroes occupy the front parlor, Mrs. Gogan is helping her 
daughter, Mollser, to a place in the sun at the side of the steps. 

“The house is a long, gaunt, five-story tenement; its brick 
front is chipped and scarred with age and neglect. . . . The door 
lurches a little to one side, disjointed by the continual and reck- 
less banging when it is being closed by most of the residents. 
. « . At the left corner of the house runs a narrow lane, bisecting 
the street and connecting it with another of the same kind. At 
the corner of the lane is a street lamp.” 

Mollser Gogan has been ailing lately, but it is her mother’s 
opinion that she will be on the mend now as soon as she can 
have a few weeks of sunshine. Especially if the shootin’ will 
stop and she can get some sleep. 

There’s excitement in the tenement. Nora Clitheroe’s out look- 
ing for her husband and expecting to find him wounded and torn 
any minute. And Fluther is chasin’ around lookin’ for Nora. 

There’s news of the fighting when the Covey and Peter get 
home. They have seen at least a part of it first hand, but they 
have no news of Clitheroe or Nora. Nor can they do anything 
about it. 


THE CovEy—We can do nothin’. You can’t stick your nose 
into O’Connell Street, an’ Tyler’s is on fire. 

PETER—An’ we seen th’ Lancers— 

THE Covey (interrupting)—Throttin’ along, heads in th’ air; 
spurs an’ sabres jinglin’ an’ lances quiverin’, an’ lookin’ as if they 
were assin’ themselves, “Where’s these blighters, till we get a 
prod at them,” when there was a volley from th’ Post Office that 
stretched half 0’ them, an’ sent the rest gallopin’ away wondherin’ 
how far they’d have to go before they’d feel safe. 

Peter (rubbing his hands)—Damn it,” says I to meself, “this 
looks like business!” 

Ture CovEy—An’ then out comes General Pearse an’ his staff, 
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pert standin’ in th’ middle 0’ th’ streety ‘he rea 1 Proclamation 


‘Mrs. Gocan—What Proclamation? 

Pretrr—Declarin’ an Irish Republic. — 

_ Mrs. Gocan—Go to God! 

PetEr—The gunboat Helga’s shellin’ Liberty Hall, an’ I Seis 
that people livin’ on th’ quays had to crawl on their bellies to 
Mass with th’ bullets that were flyin’ around from Boland’s Mills. 

_ Mrs. Gocan—God bless us, what’s going to be th’ end of it all! 

BessiE (looking out of the top window,)—Maybe yous are sat- 
isfied now; maybe yous are satisfied now! Go on an’ get guns if 
yous are men—Johnny get your gun, get your gun, get your gun! 
Yous are all nicely shanghaied now; th’ boyo hasn’t a sword on 
his thigh, now! Oh, yous are all nicely shanghaied now! 

Mrs. Gocan (warningly to PETER and the Covry)—S-s-sh, 

_ don’t answer her. She’s th’ right oul’ Orange bitch! She’s been 


- chantin’ “Rule, Britannia” all th’ morning. 


PETER—I hope Fluther hasn’t met with any accident, he’s such 
a wild card. 

THE Covey—Fluther’s well able to take care of himself. 

‘Mrs. Gocan—God grant it; but last night I dreamt I seen 
gettin’ carried into th’ house a sthretcher with a figure lyin’ on it, 
stiff an’ still, dhressed in the habit of Saint Francis. An’ then, I 
heard th’ murmurs of a crowd no one could see saying th’ litany 
for th’ dead; an’ then it got so dark that nothin’ was seen but the 
white face of th’ corpse, gleamin’ like a white wather lily floatin’ 
on the top of a dark lake. Then a tiny whisper thrickled into me 
ear, saying, “Isn’t the face very like the face o’ Fluther,” an’ 
then, with a thremblin’ flutther, th’ dead lips opened, an’, al- 
though I couldn’t hear, I knew they were saying, “Poor oul’ 
Fluther, afther havin’ handin’ in his gun at last, his shakin’ soul 
moored in th’ place where th’ wicked are at rest an’ th’ weary 
cease from throublin’.” 

PETER (who has been putting on a pair of spectacles, and has 
been looking down the street)—Here they are, be God, here they 
are; just afther turning the corner—Nora an’ Fluther! 

THE CovEy—She must be wounded or something—he seems to 
be carryin’ her. (FLUTHER and Nora enter. FLUTHER has his 
arm around her and is half leading, half carrying her in.) 


Nora is pale and dishevelled but she is not hurt. She has spent 
hours searching the streets and the outposts for her husband, 
despite the slurs of the patriots who insisted that she shamed 
her husband and the women of Ireland carryin’ on so. 
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_ She is hysterical still and convinced her Jack will be killed, 
butchered as a sacrifice to the dead. iy, e— 
There are taunts from Bessie Burgess, leaning out her upper 
window, singing “Rule Britannia” and cursing the lot of them. 
“God'll have a bloody quick endin’,” prophesies Miss Burgess. 
“Turning bitther into sweet an’ sweet into bitther. . . . Stabbin’ 


in th’ back th’ men that are dyin’ in th’ threnches for them! — 


It’s a bad thing for any one that thrys to jilt th’ Ten Command- 
ments, for judgments are prepared for scorners an’ sthripes for 
_th’ back o’ fools!” 

They do what they can to quiet Nora, but with little success. 
She can think of nothing, vision nothing, but Jack Clitheroe shot 
down and mangled. She had roamed like a wild woman in search 


of him, and she is of no mind to listen to their pleas for patience. — 
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FiurHER (to Nora)—Nothin’ derogatory’ll happen to Mr, 


Clitheroe. You'll find, now, in th’ finish up, it’ll be vice versa. 


Nora—Oh, I know that wherever he is, he’s thinkin’ of wantin’? 
3 > 


to be with me. I know he’s longin’ to be passin’ his hand 
through me hair, to be caressin’ me neck, to fondle me hand an’ 
to feel me kisses clingin’ to his mouth. . . . An’ he stands wher- 
ever he is because he’s brave? (Vehemently.) No, but because 
he’s a coward, a coward, a coward! 

Mrs. Gocan—Oh, they’re not cowards anyway. 

Nora (with denunciatory anger)—I tell you they’re afraid to 
say they’re afraid! . . . Oh, I saw it, I saw it, Mrs. Gogan. .. . 
At th’ barricade in North King Street I saw fear glowin’ in all 
their eyes. . . . An’ in th’ middle o’ the sthreet was somethin’ 
huddled up in a horrible tangled heap. . . . His face was jammed 
again’ th’ stones, an’ his arm was twisted around his back... . 
An’ every twist of his body was a cry against th’ terrible thing 
that had happened to him... An’ I saw they were afraid to 
look at it. . . . An’ some o’ them laughed at me, but th’ laugh 
was a frightened one. . . . An’ some o’ them shouted at me, but 
the shout had in it th’ shiver 0’ fear ... I tell you they were 
afraid, afraid! 

Mrs. Gocan (leading her towards the house)—Come on in, 
dear. If you’d been a little longer together, th’ wrench asunder 
wouldn’t have been so sharp. 

Nora—Th’ agony I’m in since he left me has thrust away 
every rough thing he done, an’ every unkind word he spoke; only 
th’ blossoms that grew out of our lives are before me now; shakin’ 
their colours before me face, an’ breathin’ their sweet scent on 
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every thought springin’ up in me mind, till, sometimes, Mrs. 

Gogan, sometimes I think I’m goin’ mad! betas 
Mrs, GocaN—vYou'll be a lot better when you have a little 

lie down. 
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Nora (turning towards FLUTHER as she is going in)—1 don’t 


know what I’d have done, only for Fluther. I’d have been lyin’ 
in th’ streets, only for him... . (As she goes in.) They have 
_ dhriven away th’ little happiness life had to spare for me. He 

has gone from me for ever, for ever .. . Oh, Jack, Jack, Jack! 


They get her into the house as Bessie Burgess comes out, 
bringing a mug of milk to Mollser. She’s off down the street 
with her head in the air, calling back her imprecations upon them 
for the trouble their sham-battle soldiers are causing her, “havin’ 
to go an’ ferret out a bit o’ bread, God knows where!” 

The men are getting themselves settled for a little quiet _gam- 
bling when suddenly the boom of big guns fairly close at hand 
throws them into something of a panic. That’s not playin’ the 
game, declares Fluther. The idea of usin’ the artillery on ’em! 

Now the street begins to boil with excitement. Soon Bessie 
Burgess is back, heavy with loot and reporting that the people 
are breaking into the shops, “smashin’ the windows, battherin’ 
in th’ doors an’ whippen away everything!” With the Volun- 
teers firing on them, 

“T seen two men and a lassie pushin’ a piano down the street,” 
continues Bessie excitedly, ‘an’ th’ sweat rollin’ off them thryin’ 
to get it up on th’ pavement; an’ an oul’ wan that must ha’ been 
seventy lookin’ as if she’d dhrop every minute with th’ dint o’ 
heart beatin’, thryin’ to pull a big double bed out of a broken 
shop window! I was goin’ to wait till I dhressed meself from 
th’ skin out.” 

Now Bessie has helped Mollser into the house and the Covey 
and Peter have gone to join the looters. Mrs. Gogan, too, is mak- 
ing a profitable trip of it by taking a baby carriage with her, but 
she is not quick enough for Bessie Burgess. Bessie has the same 
idea. Nor will either give up until finally they must either com- 
promise and wheel the pram away together or miss the opportu- 
nity of “pickin’ up anything shaken up or scatthered about in 
th’ loose confusion of a general plundher!”’ 

Soon the Covey is back shouldering a ten-stone sack of flour, 
with a ham on top of that. Now Mrs. Gogan and Bessie Burgess 
return with the loaded pram, filled with clothes and boots. “On 
the top of the boots and clothes is a fancy table, which Mrs. 
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Gogan is holding on with her left hand, while with her right — 
hand she holds a chair on the top of her head.” 5 

“I don’t remember ever havin’ see such lovely pairs as them,” 
Mrs. Gogan is saying, “with the pointed toes an’ th’ Cuban heels.” 

“They'll go grand with the dhresses we're after liftin’,” agrees 

Miss Burgess. “When we've stitched a sthray bit o’ silk to lift 
th’ bodices up a little bit higher, so as to shake th’ shame out 0’ 
i them, an’ make them fit for women that hasn’t lost themselves in 
y th’ nakedness 0’ th’ times.” 
+ Inside, Peter reports, Mollser Gogan seems about to faint and 
the Gogan infant is in convulsions. Mrs. Gogan has started in 
when the report of a rifle fired close at hand rings out and they all 
make a rush for the door, each trying to bar the other out. 

A moment later Captain Brennan, supporting Lieutenant Lan- 
gon, wounded, comes around the corner of the tenement. Their 
retreat is being covered by Commandant Clitheroe with his rifle 
at the ready. They’ve come for help for Langon. 

Nora, rushing down the stairs, throws herself wildly in Clith- 
eroe’s arms. Nor will she let him go, even when he has returned 
her greeting with the enthusiasm she demands. He begs that she 
will not make a scene, and is eager to return to the help of his 
wounded comrade. But Nora still clings to him until Brennan 
demands that he quit his dallyin’ and go for help for Langon. 


CLITHEROE (to Nora)—I must go, I must go, Nora. I’m sorry 
we met at all. . ... It couldn’t be helped—all other ways were 
blocked be th’ British. . . . Let me go, can’t you, Nora? D’ye 
want me to be unthrue to me comrades? 

Nora—No, I won’t let you go. . . . I want you to be thrue to 
me, Jack. . . . I’m your dearest comrade; I’m your thruest com- 
rade. . . . They only want th’ comfort of havin’ you in the same 
danger as themselves. . . . Oh, Jack, I can’t let you go! 

CLITHEROE—You must, Nora, you must. 

Nora—All last night at th’ barricades I sought you, Jack. ... 
I didn’t think of th’ danger—I could only think of you....I 
asked for you everywhere. . . . Some o’ them laughed. ... I 
was pushed away, but I shoved back. . . . Some o’ them even 
sthruck me . . . an’ I screamed an’ screamed your name! 

CLITHEROE (in fear her action would give him future shame)— 
What possessed you to make a show of yourself, like that? ... 
What way d’ye think I’ll feel when I’m told my wife was bawlin’ 
for me at th’ barricades? What are you more than any other 
woman? 
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Nora—No more, maybe; but you are more to me than any 
other man, Jack. . . . I didn’t mean any harm, honestly, Jack. 
. . . I couldn’t help it. . . . I shouldn’t have told you. . . . My 
love for you made me mad with terror. 

CLITHEROE (angrily)—They’ll say now that I sent you out th’ 
way I’d have an excuse to bring you home. . . . Are you goin’ to 
turn all th’ risks I’m takin’ into a laugh? 

Lieut. LaNcon—Let me lie down, let me lie down, Bill; th’ 
pain would be easier, maybe, lyin’ down. . . . Oh, God, have 
mercy on me! 

Capt. BRENNAN (#0 LaNcon)—A few steps more, Jim, a few 
steps more; thry to stick it for a few steps more. 

Lizut, Lancon—Oh, I can’t, I can’t, I can’t! 

Capt. BRENNAN (fo CLITHEROE)—Are you comin’, man, or 
are you goin’ to make an arrangement for another honeymoon. 
. - . If you want to act th’ renegade say so, an’ we'll be off! 

Bessie (from above)—Runnin’ from th’ Tommies—choke th’ 
chicken. Runnin’ from th’ Tommies—choke the chicken! 

CLITHEROE (savagely to BRENNAN)—Damn you, man, who 
wants to act th’ renegade? (Jo Nora): Here, let go your hold; 
let go, I say! 

Nora (clinging to CLITHEROE, and indicating BRENNAN)— 
Look, Jack, look at th’ anger in his face; look at th’ fear glintin’ 
in his eyes. ... He, himself’s afraid, afraid, afraid! ... He 
wants you to go th’ way he’ll have th’ chance of death sthrikin’ 
you an’ missin’ him! Turn round an’ look at him, Jack, look at 
him, look at him! . . . His very soul is cold . . . shiverin’ with 
th’ thought of what may happen to him. . . . It is his fear that 
is thryin’ to frighten you from recognisin’ th’ same fear that is in 
your own heart! 

CLITHEROE (struggling to release himself from Nora)—Damn 
you, woman, will you let me go! 

Capt, BRENNAN (fiercely, to CLITHEROE)—Why are you beg- 
gin’ her to let you go? Are you afraid of her, or what? Break 
her hold on you, man, or go up, an’ sit on her lap! (CLITHEROE 
trying roughly to break her hold.) 

Nora (imploringly)—Oh, Jack . . . Jack . . . Jack! 

Lieut. LaNcon (agonizingly)—Brennan, a priest; I’m dyin’, 
I think, I’m dyin’! 

CLITHEROE (to Nora)—If you won’t do it quietly, I'll have to 
make you! (To BRENNAN): Here, hold this gun, you, for a 
minute. (He hands the gun to BRENNAN.) 

Nora (pitifully)—Please, Jack. . . . You’re hurting me, Jack. 
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. . - Honestly. . . . Oh, you’re hurting ... me! ...1 won't, — 
I won't, I won’t. . . . Oh, Jack, I gave you everything you asked 
of me. . . . Don’t fling me from you, now! (He roughly loosens 
her grip, and pushes her away from him, Nora sinks to the 
ground and lies there. Weakly)—Ah, Jack ... Jack... Jack! 

CLITHEROE (taking the gun back from BRENNAN)—Come on, 
come on! 


From her upper window Bessie Burgess sees Nora lying in the 
street and comes down to her. She has carried her in the house 
when Fluther arrives, wild-eyed and roaring drunk. In his arms 
is an earthen half-gallon jar of whiskey, his pockets are stuffed 
with shirts, on his head he wears a woman’s vivid blue hat, and in 
song he is assuring the neighborhood that Fluther is a jolly good 
fella, which no one can deny. 

He bangs on the tenement door but it has been closed against 
him. He returns to his song, and then to his cursing, and then to 
his drinking. He is kicking at the door when Bessie Burgess 
comes out suddenly and grips him by the collar and drags him in. 

“You bowsey,” she warns him, “come in ower o’ that... . V’ll 
thrim you thricks o’ dhrunken dancin’ for you, an’ none of us 
knowin’ how soon we'll bump into a world we were never in be- 
fore!” 

Bessie is out again, followed by Mrs. Gogan. From inside the 
Clitheroes’ flat a scream of pain from Nora rends the air. Some 
one must go for a doctor, and with Fluther drunk and Mollser 
ill, Bessie Burgess is the only one to go. 

There are rifle shots that frighten her, but only for a minute. 
“She tightens her shawl around her as if it were a shield,” and 
firmly and swiftly goes out. 

“Oh, God, be Thou my help in time of trouble. And shelter 
me safely in the shadow of Thy wings!” 

Her voice comes trailing back as she turns the corner of the 
building. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT IV 


Several days later the body of Mollser Gogan lies in an oak 
coffin under the window of one of Bessie Burgess’s attic rooms. 
Two lighted candles have been placed near by on a home-made 
stool. It is a small room, the sloping ceiling at back giving it a 
look of compressed confinement. In the furnishings there is “an 
unmistakable air of poverty bordering on destitution.” 
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It is late afternoon. The dusk is gathering and the only light — 
~ in the room comes from the candles and a smoldering fire in the 
fireplace. By this same light Fluther and the Covey are engaged 
in an unfinished card game, Fluther taking time out occasionally 
to peer cautiously out the window. Through the windows the 
distant sky shows the glare of burning buildings in the town. 

As the game goes on there comes occasionally the putt-putt of 
machine-gun fire or the sharp crack of a sniper’s rifle, varied 
by a lilting chant of “Red Cr... oss, Red Cr... oss!— 
Ambu ... lance, Ambu . . . lance!” 

In an inner room, from which her moaning can be heard from 
time to time, Nora Clitheroe raves in delirium for the return of 
her absent husband. 

“Th’ doctor thinks she’ll never be the same,”’ the Covey reports 
of Nora; “thinks she’ll be a little touched here. (He touches his 
forehead.) She’s ramblin’ a lot; thinkin’ she’s out in th’ counthry 
with Jack; or, gettin’ his dinner ready for him before he comes 
home; or, yellin’ for her kiddie. All that, though, might be th’ 
chloroform she got. . . . I don’t know what we’d have done only 
for oul’ Bessie; up with her for th’ past three nights, hand 
runnin’.” 

“I always knew there was never anything really derogatory 
wrong with poor oul’ Bessie,” Fluther agrees. 

When the card players get too noisy Bessie Burgess hastens 
from the inner room to quiet them. She has just got Nora to 
sleep and she doesn’t want her waked again. 

Suddenly a pounding on the door below is followed by the 
sound of steps on the stairs. It is Captain Brennan, out of uni- 
form and in a dusty and mud-spattered suit of civies, come to give 
to Mrs. Clitheroe her husband’s last words. Jack Clitheroe has 
been killed in the fighting at the Imperial hotel. 

“We fought till the place was in flames,” Brennan wearily re- 
ports. “He was shot through th’ arm, an’ then through th’ lung. 
. - - | could do nothin’ for him—only watch his breath comin’ 
an’ goin’ in quick, jerky gasps, an’ a tiny sthream o’ blood thrick- 
lin’ out of his mouth, down over his lower lip. ...I said a 
prayer for th’ dyin’, an’ twined his rosary beads around his 
fingers. . . . Then I had to leave him to save myself. ... (He 
shows some holes in his coat.) Look at th’ way a machine-gun 
tore at me coat, as I belted out o’ th’ buildin’ an’ darted across 
th’ sthreet for shelter. . . . An’ then, I seen The Plough an’ th’ 
Stars fallin’ like a shot as th’ roof crashed in, an’ where I’d left 
poor Jack was nothin’ but a leppin’ spout of flame!” 
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“Ay, you left him,” sneers Bessie Burgess. “You twined his— 
rosary beads around his fingers, an’ then you run like a hare to_ 
‘get out o’ danger!” 

“I took me chance as well as him,” Brennan offers in defense. 
“He took it like a man. His last whisper was to ‘Tell Nora to 
be brave; that I’m ready to meet my God, an’ that I’m proud to 
die for Ireland” An’ when our General heard it he said that 
‘Commandant Clitheroe’s end was a gleam of glory.’ Mrs. Clith- 
eroe’s grief will be a joy when she realizes that she has had a 
hero for a husband.” 

As he is talking Nora appears at the door. ‘She is clad only 
in her nightdress; her hair, uncared for for some days, is hang- 
ing in disorder over her shoulders.” 

Pathetically, monotonously, Nora calls to her Jack to come to 
her; directs him in the ways they shall walk, as they used to do 
in the country; begs him to be gentle with his kissing; cries out 
in terror at the thought of his leaving her; pleads piteously to be 
allowed to hold her baby! 

With gentle insistence, Bessie manages to get Nora back to her 
room with a promise to sing to her. Presently the strains of the 
song float back to the men at their game. 


“Lead, kin¢ly light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on. 
The Night is dark an’ I am far from honey 
Lead Thou me on. 
Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
Th’ distant scene—one step enough for me.” 


The Covey is for getting Brennan out, lest his presence bring 
the Tommies hoppin’ in to find him. There is little chance he 
could get back safely, Brennan insists. Even as he talks there’s 
a tramping on the stairs and Corporal Stoddart of the Wiltshires 
appears at the door in full war kit, rifle, bayonet and trench tools. 
The Corporal has come for the body of the dead woman, and will 
allow one other person to go out with it. That would be Mrs. 
Gogan, naturally, Bessie Burgess decides. 

The Corporal is satisfied, and sympathetic as well. But ’e ’as 
to do ’is dooty! 7E’s also a bit of a socialist, even though he has 
to admit to the Covey that he has never yet read Jenersky’s 
“Thesis on the Origin, Development and Consolidation of th’ Evo- 
lutionary Idea of the Proletariat. cf ; 

Again the ping of the sniper’s bullet, a cry of pain from a hit. 
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- Tommy somewhere in the street below and curses from the pro- 
testing Corporal. - TER 

“Gawd, when we gets the bloighter we’ll give ’im the cold steel, 
we will. We’ll jab the belly aht of ’im, we will!” 

Mrs. Gogan, “a little proud of the importance of being directly 
‘connected with death,” follows Mollser’s coffin as it is carried out 
by the Covey, Fluther, Brennan and Peter. The Corporal stays 
behind to check up the premises to see if there are more men 
around. They all have to be rounded up. . ; 

“Tf I ’ad my woy, Oi’d make ’em all join hup, hand do their 
bit,” the Corporal explains to Bessie. “But Oi suppowse they 
hand you are all Shinners.” % 

“Bessie Burgess is no Shinner,” shouts Bessie, dragging her out- 
raged senses back from the sleep into which she was sinking; ‘“‘and 
never had no thruck with anything spotted be th’ fingers o’ th’ 
Fenians. But always made it her business to harness herself. for 
Church whenever she knew that God Save the King was goin’ to 
be sung at t’end of th’ service; whose only son went to th’ front 
_ in th’ first contingent of the Dublin Fusiliers an’ that’s on his way 
home carryin’ a shatthered arm that he got fightin’ for His King 
an’ counthry.” 

The volunteer pallbearers are up from below stairs and would 
go back to their card game but for the advice of Corporal Stod- 
dart. There will be no time for cards, says he, seeing they are 
all to be rounded up and held for the night in a Protestan’ church! 
Still, that might not be so bad, thinks Fluther. There couldn’t be 
anything derogatory about playin’ cards in a Protestan’ church! 

Sergeant Tinley, “pale, agitated and fiercely angry,” is in to 
collect Corporal Stoddart and his accumulations. Another Tommy 
has just been shot and the Sergeant is for taking reprisal. 

“Private Taylor; got ’it roight through the chest, ’e did; han 
’owl in front hof ’im has ’ow you could put your fist through, 
hand arf ’e’s back blown awoy! Dum dum bullets they’re using. 
Gang hof Hassassins plotting at hus from behind roofs. That’s 
not ploying the goime; why down’t they come hinto the howpen 
hand foight fair!” 

“Fight fair!” explodes Fluther, unable to stand the slight. 
“Fight fair! A few hundhred scrawls o’ chaps with a couple o’ 
guns an’ Rosary beads, again’ a hundhred thousand thrained men 
with horse, fut an’ artillery . . . an’ he wants us to fight fair! 
(To SERGEANT): D’ye want us to come out in our skins an’ throw 
stones?” 

The men are gone and Bessie Burgess has fallen into a deep 
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sleep in the chair by the fire. At the door appears Nora, still in 
her nightdress. She is vaguely mystified by the room, but goes 
quietly to the fire, stirs it, puts the kettle on and begins to lay 
the table for tea. It’s a strange room, but she must not forget 
Jack’s tea. 

She is humming, now—the old song— 


“The violets were scenting th’ woods, Nora, 
Displaying their charms to the bee, 
When I first said I lov’d only you, Nora, 
An’ you said you lov’d only me.” 


She is partly through the third verse when a burst of rifle and 
machine-gun fire in the street disturbs her. She has rushed to the 
window and is screaming wildly for Jack before Bessie awakens 
and rushes to bring her back into the room. Nora struggles, re- 
fusing to leave the window. As Bessie forces her out of danger 
two rifle shots ring out in quick succession. 

“Bessie jerks her body convulsively, stands stiffly upright for a 
moment, a look of agonized astonishment on her face. Then she 
staggers forward, leaning heavily on the table with her hands.” 


BEssSIE (with an arrested scream of fear and pain)—Merciful 
God, I’m shot, I’m shot, I’m shot! . . . Th’ life’s pourin’ out 0’ 
me! (To Nora): I’ve got this through . .. through you... 
through you, you bitch, you! . ..O God, have mercy on me! 
. - . (To Nora): You wouldn’t stop quiet, no you wouldn’t, you 
wouldn’t, blast you! Look at what I’m afther gettin’, look at 
what I’m afther gettin’. . . . I’m bleedin’ to death, an’ no one’s 
here to stop th’ flowin’ blood! (Calling.) Mrs. Gogan, Mrs. 
Gogan! Fluther, Fluther, for God’s sake, somebody, a doctor, a 
doctor! (She staggers frightened towards the door, to seek for 
aid, but, weakening half way across the room, she sinks to her 
knees, and bending forward, supports herself with her hands rest- 
ing on the floor. Nora is standing rigidly with her back to the 
wall opposite, her trembling hands held out a little from the sides 
of her body, her lips quivering, her breast heaving, staring wildly 
at the figure of BESSIE.) 

Nora (in a breathless whisper)—Jack, I’m frightened... . 
I’m frightened, Jack. . . . Oh, Jack, where are you! 

BEssIE (moaningly)—This is what’s afther comin’ on me for 
nursin’ you day and night. . . . I was a fool, a fool, a fool! Get 
me a dhrink o’ wather, you jade, will you? There’s a fire burnin’ 
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in me blood! (Pleadingly.) Nora, Nora, dear, for God’s sake, 
run out and get Mrs. Gogan, or Fluther, or somebody bring a 
doctor, quick, quick, quick! (As Nora does not stir.) Blast 
you, stir yourself, before I’m gone! Sa 

Nora—Oh, Jack, Jack, where are you! 

Bessie (in a whispered moan)—Jesus Christ, me sight’s goin’! © 
It’s all dark, dark! Nora, hold me hand! (Besstx’s body lists 
over and she sinks into a prostrate position on the floor.) I’m 
dyin’, I’m dyin’... . I feel it... . Oh, God, oh, God! (She 
feebly sings): 


I do believe, I will believe 
That Jesus died for me! 

That on th’ cross He shed His blood, 
From sin to set me free... . 


I do believe . . . I will believe 
Jesus died . . . me; 

*th cross He shed . . . blood, 
From sin... free. 


(She ceases singing, and lies stretched out, still and very rigid. 
A pause. Then Mrs. Gocan runs hastily in.) 

Mrs. Gocan (quivering with fright)—Blessed be God, what’s 
afther happenin’? (Zo Nora): What’s wrong, child, what’s 
wrong? (She sees BEsstIE, runs to her and bends over the body.) 
Bessie, Bessie! (She shakes her body.) Miss Burgess, Miss 
Burgess! (She feels Brsste’s forehead.) My God, she’s as cold 
as death. They’re afther murdherin’ th’ poor inoffensive woman! 
(SERGEANT TINLEY and CoRPORAL STODDART enter agitatedly, 
their rifles at the ready.) 

SERGEANT TINLEY (excitedly)—This is the ’ouse. That’s the 
window! 

Nora (pressing back against the wall)—Hide it, hide it; cover 
it up, cover it up! 

SERGEANT TINLEY (going over to the body)— Ere, what’s this? 
Who’s this? (Looking at BrssiE.) Ow Gawd, we’ve plugged 
one of the women of the ’ouse. 

CorporaL STODDART—Whoy the ’ell did she gow to the win- 
dow! Is she dead? 

SERGEANT TINLEY—Ow, dead as bedamned. Well, we couldn’t 
afford to toike any chawnces. 

Nora (screaming)—Hide it, hide it; don’t let me see it! Take 
me away, take me away, Mrs. Gogan. (Mrs. GocGaNn runs inio 
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room, left, and runs out again with a sheet which she spreads over- 
the body of BEsstI£.) 

Mrs. Gocan (as she spread the sheet)—Oh, God help her, th’ 
poor woman, she’s stiffenin’ out as hard as she can! Her face 
has written on it th’ shock o’ sudden agony, an’ her hands is 
whitenin’ into th’ smooth shininess of wax. 

Nora (whimperingly)—Take me away; take me away; don’t 
leave me here to be lookin’ an’ lookin’ at it! 

Mrs. Gocan (going over to Nora, and putting her arm around 
her)—Come on with me, dear, an’ you can doss in poor Mollser’s 
bed, till we gather some neighbors to come an’ give th’ last 
friendly touches to Bessie in th’ lonely layin’ of her out. (Mrs. 
Gocan and Nora go slowly out.) 

CorporRAL StopparT (who has been looking around, to SER- 
GEANT TINLEY)—Tea there, Sergeant. Wot abaht a cup of 
scald? 

SERGEANT TINLEY—Pour it hout, Stoddart, pour it hout. Oi 
could scoff hanything just naow. (CorRPoRAL STODDART pours out 
two cups of tea, and the two soldiers begin to drink. In the dis- 
tance 1s heard a bitter burst of rifle and machine-gun fire, inter- 
spersed with the boom, boom of artillery. The glare in the sky 
seen through the window flares into a fuller and deeper red.) 
There gows the general attack on the Powst Office. 

VorcEs IN A DisTANT STREET—Ambu .% . lance, Ambu... 
lance! Red Cro ...ss, Red Cro...ss! (The voices of sol- 
diers at a barricade outside the house are heard singing): 


They were summoned from the ’illside, 
They were called in from the glen, 
And the country found ’em ready 

At the stirring call for men. 

Let no tears add to their ’ardship, 

As the soldiers pass along, 

And although our ’eart is breaking, 
Make it sing this cheery song. 


SERGEANT TINLEY and CORPORAL STODDART (joining in the 
chorus, as they sip tea.) 


Keep the ’owme fires burning, 
While your ’earts are yearning; 
Though your lads are far away 
They dream of ’owme; 
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“Strange Interlude.” Drama in nine acts by Eugene O’Neill. 
Copyright, 1927, by the author. Copyright and published, 
1928, by Boni & Liveright, New York. 


Eugene O’Neill’s frequent appearance in these volumes makes 
any extended biographical reference to his work unnecessary. 
Five of his previous plays, “Beyond the Horizon,” “Anna Chris- 
tie,” “Emperor Jones,” “Desire ‘Under the Elms” and “The Great 
God Brown’ have been included among the best plays of their 
respective seasons. The son of James O’Neill, famed American 
actor, Eugene, whose birthplace is usually given as Provincetown, 
Mass., was, it transpires, really born in New York City, and 
christened Eugene Gladstone. His first stage work was done for 
and in association with the Provincetown Players. He worked 
indirectly one year with the Actors’ Theatre. 


“The Royal Family.” A comedy in three acts by George Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Copyright, 1927, by the authors. 
Copyright and published, 1928, by Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
New York. 


These collaborators previously appeared in “The Best Plays” 
series in the issue covering the season of 1924-25, when they were 
represented by the comedy ‘‘Minick,” adapted for the stage from 
Miss Ferber’s short story, called “Old Man Minick.” Miss Fer- 
ber is best known as a novelist, though her stage connections, rep- 
resented this year by the enormously successful musical comedy 
version of her “Show Boat” as well as “The Royal Family,” are 
constantly broadening, She was born in Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
worked several years as a newspaper reporter. 

Mr. Kaufman, an old-timer as a “Best Play” contributor, has 
been previously represented by “Dulcy,” “Merton of the Movies,” 
“Beggar on Horseback” and “The Butter and Egg Man,” the 
first three written with Marc Connelly and the last one alone. 
He was born in Pittsburg, Pa., and drifted into playwriting from 
newspaper work, in which he is still actively engaged as dramatic 
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“Burlesque.” Drama by George Manker Watters and Arthur 
Hopkins. Copyright, 1927, by the authors. Copyright and — 
published, 1928, by Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York. 


George Manker Watters, born in Rochester, N. Y., in 1891 
took to show business naturally. His father was a grand opera 
and concert singer. At the tender age of four young George sang 
Irish songs at the St. Patrick’s day celebration in Des Moines. 
In his sophomore year at St. Louis University he left school to 
become the manager of a vaudeville troupe in Chicago. A year 
later he staged a musical comedy of which Lon Chaney was the 
comedian. He was manager of the Princess Theatre in Des 
Moines for seven years. Then he went into pictures, writing 
scenarios. Among these was “The Naked Truth” which he tried 
for two years to exploit and then sold cheap. _It made huge 
profits for its new owners. After that he managed stock com- 
panies in Dallas, Houston and Birmingham. He packed his wife 
and two children into a motor car in 1924 and came to New 
York; lived on a farm near Ossining, and spent eight months 
looking for a job in the city. Finally was made house manager 
of the Criterion, later the Central and finally the Astor. Wrote 
“Burlesque,” sold it to L. Lawrence Weber who took it to Arthur 
Hopkins. Hopkins tried to get some one to rewrite parts of it, 
and finally decided to do the job himself. Of recent years Wat- 
ters has been again working with pictures in Hollywood. 

Arthur Hopkins has confined his theatrical activities principally 
to management, after a start as a broker in and producer of 
vaudeville sketches. He wrote a one-act play called “Moonshine” 
for the Lambs’ gambol some years ago. He was born in Cleve- 
land, O., in 1878. He has managed all three Barrymores at dif- 
ferent times and has produced many fine plays, including “Re- 
demption,” “The Jest,” O’Neill’s ‘Anna Christie’ and “The 
Hairy Ape.” Mrs. Hopkins was Eva O’Brien, an Australian 
actress. Their home is in Great Neck, L. I. 


“Coquette.” Drama by George Abbott and Ann Bridgers. Copy- 
right, 1926, by the authors. Copyright and published, 1928, 
by Longmans, Green & Co., New York, London and Toronto. 


George Abbott was part author of “Broadway” and also part 
author of “The Fall Guy,” both of which plays have been pub- 
lished in previous volumes of this series. As has been previously 
reported, he has served the stage creditably as actor and stage 
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director, as well as author. He was born in Hamburg, N. Y., 


graduated from Rochester University, and studied playwriting at 
Harvard. asety . 

Ann Bridgers, who provided the skeleton story from which Mr. 
Abbott constructed the play “Coquette,” is a Southern girl, born 
in Raleigh, N. C. She was an understudy when she and Mr. 
Abbott were touring with “Dulcy.” Together they wrote a 
one-act play and later this longer play, which was first called 
“Norma.” Jed Harris, the producer, suggested the “Coquette” 
title and held the play for a year, until Helen Hayes was avail- 
able to play the name part. 


“Behold the Bridegroom.” Drama in three acts by George 
Kelly. Copyright, 1927-28, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1928, by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Three of the Kelly plays, “The Show-off,” “Craig’s Wife” and 
“Daisy Mayme,” have been selected with the best plays of their 
respective seasons and included in former volumes. Mr. Kelly’s 
record is therefore well known to this public. He was born in 
Philadelphia, wrote many vaudeville sketches and played in some 
of them before he tried writing longer plays. 


_ “Porgy.” Drama in three acts by Du Bose and Dorothy Hey- 


ward. Copyright, 1925, by George H. Doran Co., as a short 
story. Copyright, 1927, by Du Bose and Dorothy Heyward. 


Du Bose Heyward, some time insurance man as well as poet 
and novelist of Charleston, S. C., was sufficiently far-sighted to 
marry a playwright. She was, and is, Dorothy Hartzell Kuhns. 
For her Mr. Heyward wrote the novel, “Porgy,” and for him, we 
may reasonably assume, Mrs. Heyward turned the story into this 
play, which became an outstanding success of the theatre season 
of which this book is a record. Mr. Heyward has for many years 
been a frequent contributor to the better magazines, is the author 
of “Skylines and Horizons,” was the organizer and secretary of 
the Poetry society of Charleston, is a member of the Poetry 
society of America and of the Macdowell colony. The Heywards’ 
home is in Charleston. 


“Paris Bound.” Comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Copy- 
right, 1927, by the author. 


Philip Barry, after graduating from Yale in 1918 and studying 
playwriting at Harvard the following year, won a Harvard play 
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prize with “You and I” and, with that play, made his way into 


this series of published “Best Plays.” He was elected again with 

“The Youngest” the following year. His third appearance is with — 
“Paris Bound” this year. He was born in Rochester, N. Y., and — 
tried to be happy as a writer of advertising copy after leaving 
college. 


“Escape.” Drama in nine episodes by John Galsworthy. Copy- — 
right, 1926, by the author. Copyright and published, 1927, 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Previous appearances as a writer of fine plays were made by 
Mr. Galsworthy in this volume covering the season of 1920-21, 
when he was represented by “The Skin Game,” and that of 
1922-23 when his “Loyalties” was a success of the year. As is 
generally known, this author gave up the law to write novels. 
After some success as a novelist he tried playwriting and won a 
quick artistic success but a somewhat delayed popular and com- 
mercial success in that field. He has a long list of sterling char- 
acter dramas to his credit. The rumor was spread that he had 
said he would write no more for the stage after he had finished 
“Escape.” But happily this statement was later denied. Mr. 
Galsworthy was born in Coombe, England. 


“The Racket.” Drama in three acts by Bartlett Cormack. Copy- 
right, 1927-28, by the author. Copyright and published, 
1928, by Samuel French, Ltd., New York. 


Bartlett Cormack was born in Indiana and went to school in 
Chicago, being graduated finally from the University of Chicago, 
with honors and a Phi Beta Kappa pin. He wrote a couple of 
college shows and took to newspaper reporting when he went to 
work, being employed for some time on the Chicago American. 
While he was in college he devoted some time to the Little the- 
atre group directed by Maurice Browne. In addition to “The 
Racket” Cormack has also adapted Joseph Hergesheimer’s novel 
“Tampico” and has recently been working on “The Canary 
Murder.” 


“The Plough and the Stars.” Drama by Sean O’Casey. Copy- 
right, 1925, by the author. Copyright and published, 1926, 
by the Macmillan Co., New York. 


Sean O’Casey was born and brought up in a tenement on the 
north side of Dublin, where Dublin life has been described as 
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being most native. For years he worked as an unskilled laborer. 
He was at different times a dock hand, a hod-carrier and a stone 
breaker on the roads. At fourteen he taught himself to read. At 
thirty-nine he won the Hawthorndon prize “for the best work of 
imaginative literature produced by a writer under forty.” This 
was for his second play, “Juno and the Paycock,” which won a 
London success. His first play, “The Shadow of a Gunman,” 
was produced at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin in 1923. He is 
now in his early forties and is generally accredited with being the 
literary successor of John Millington Synge. He has brought to 
the stage the huddled life of the city as Synge did that of the 
Irish countryside. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 


June 15, 1927—June 15, 1928 
(Plays marked with asterisk were still playing June 15, 1928) 


BOTTOMLAND 
(21 performances) 
A musical comedy in three acts. Music and book by Clarence 
Williams. Produced by Clarence Williams, Inc.,.at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, June 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


May Mandy Lee .....0....0. Rie mete tbe(ets stesbiaieterehe asssetetns Eva Taylor 
At the Piano ... Clarence Williams 
ONE aia itns GaMeS Were caters. s fevers ia Siete vols belo clots stavaleisials steiser eters Sara Martin 
Aa ae SOOM i teftatc (tte ls nicl oialiale (aca lalersisiqinwa/ciate’s whalessco.s James A. Lilliard 
SINE ate tata atta faiane stele 'are osste cates prove dvstnal pone iene ers Seaca ate io hetes Louis Cole 
EDO vip ea det lipeie tect tt AN es lavelere feta les wile: pe’ sieresece Katherine Henderson 
ROSH iia ect tet etsletetateley aie ee ols clavol0\e (c(e'esoieloioie\aseralaliainiaie ...Slim Henderson 
fete DET) ie SAG Sy Borsa OOD ECON Onion? ONG John Mason 
Henryabbletipe china rctew revels otaxelelolo'p\ oie) n'e nicole sacle te ieigieisieie Charles Doyle 
SH tless Goats wet Tee islets sini cicieisysrnteieteigvacnieas “Nuggie’ Johnson 
Skinny hos tevrslete ehatotete nine alotetous: ots ieleteisie ee roleis/ steve olele Raymond Campbell 
Rasta |" rcv: Nernsustabatern cee ettetearsiocaisheioiaters wiclase islalsterere aiars Edward Farrow 
Sally Sicic cos cetee mea cisribie cbiienisloien eeininchsistace matereinioirers Olive Otiz 
Mammy: :Chloe -. vicc cers a sleleteloselsrelsista sie) suais aleisuais\sVeiniviceters Willie Porter 
Kid Slike, \o.5: ase: se:sreehe ele sieuioterstote tetas nleieterate Miaecnia site Emanuel Weston 
Policeman Doolittle “ses.cs sineslaneie sislomstaiineree skies ee Edwin Tonde 
SODECIALLY >. oc. o°s0' usar Gece ears SRE Roe eee oe ner isemees Craddock and Shadney 


Acts I and III.—1—Bottomland. 2—A Country Road. 3—A Bar- 


becue Restaurant. Act II.—A Street in New York. 2—A Cabaret in 
Harlem. 


May Mandy Lee wants to get away from the bottom lands 
where she was bo’n and go no’th, like Sally done. Her pappy 
and her mammy let her go, but she finds Sally singin’ in a 
cabaret and rather fond of her gin. Disillusioned May Mandy 
goes back home to Bottomland. 


PADLOCKS OF 1927 
(95 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts. Sketches by Paul Gerard Smith 
and Ballard Macdonald; lyrics by Billy Rose; music by Lee 
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David, Jesse Greer and Henry H. Tobias. Produced by Duo Art. 
Bie ee Inc., at the Shubert Theatre, New York, July 5, 


Principals engaged— 


Texas Guinan Harry Jans 
Lillian Roth Harold Whalen 
Helen Shipman Carl D. Francis 
Drina Beach Jay C. Flippen 
Francis Healy A. S. Byron 
Virginia Smith Walter Burke 
Laura Wilkinson Dave Mallen 
Rosemary Ryder Don Fiser 

Mary Titus. George Raft 
Eleanor Smith Ojeda and Inbert 
Mae Burke Romancers quartet 
Hedwig Langer Phelps sisters 


Irene Faery 
Staged by W. J. Wilson. 


MADAME X 
(22 performances) 
A play in a prologue and three acts, adapted from the French 
of Alexandre Bisson by John Raphael. Produced by Murray 
Phillips at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, July 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MUO SIG scx eheiere ib ete area ated Tavavoeaaora'e Ose aie Sintetcuntateveie sie Mabel Montgomery 
NDEs em ee ates stersvelietaleV cet atal ate! sjelotal slstsciavgr sil sictecsi is Donald Campbell 
MRA ReLaey erotencesised Mn erecta sc, sie /avcjais sis'a s-6inl's adie beers. byeigteleee Charles Waldron 
Lec Tiyetute ae fae 2 rn ee Oe Carroll McComas 
MSRM mE ae eter ale eek oc Stavove ceo! iso aye! esi other ot'shavartaheyat eucbate Reginald Goode 
PRPC O COC et teeta Atel os) oxo o: shel sel vsiel alere sae el wveiel ied sleneeam Douglas Wood 
SVN igre tenet sie aster Acke 6) oat sre tcie\s)<\te/5/0 alifalie tai alataae elev at erepere Arthur C. Morris 
Perrisard ..ccas os stay ialareis slave. ei'sle! etsy aiele"sire:isvel shal vigtens epetabetetate G. A. Forbes 
MMPertre ll. Papohe ares aisce axofitta:; 0(ei'a!»; ale\eigye/e°s ein etoletel cote tateneletoreeretale Percy Hemus 
INEAGIOM ielat clot nr sivici alclaye\elcfess.c\\e'e.e ae eiesa/sutoratters aielinerartaiate Miriam Stuart 
rclette nas scceie ois siagerceiats acibieiauaiee A aria eer ana aae Betty Lawrence 
FLV MIOMI | HLOFLOUS «i's: dieis ele ov cele: vale chalcle of orale a¥onstarenerer eta Rex Cherryman 
Gleriiot the Co wrt ta Acnare seclevececaarscantonetehe eee eI oe avons James Coyle 
President vote thes Court sxc. ce aclercre aictersraisislsiaiste.ersheielieneeve Wilfred Lucas 
PBN GnC Rie ey cis al aiat ofa) ciel eroheyatecateiatoicia deter iter rae reral crete lane’ «2 Edward Jones 
SVralleny Ors¥11 si avai's) <1 <<) Seraialel atexelelsta drake eMatersiatetcrersiae a ciao e's sa. « Edd Russell 
MORE MIaile OF othe whUN yl fice cence aide cecicsa se John Brewster 


Prologue—The Library of Floriot’s Home in Passy. Act I.—Room 
in a Hotel in Bordeaux. Act II.—Raymond’s Home in Bordeaux. 
Act III.—The Court of Assizes. 


Jacqueline, suffering the misfortunes following hard upon a 
false step, is denied the love of her son, and the comfort of his 
father’s support. Drifting from riches to rags and worse, she is 
finally arrested and brought to court and is there defended by a 
youthful lawyer, Raymond Floriot, who never suspects the woman 
at the bar to be his mother. 
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~ AFRICANA 
(72 performances) 
A musical revue in two parts. Music and lyrics by Donald 
Heyward. Produced by Earl Dancer at the Daly Theatre, New 
York, July 11, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Billy Mills Margaret Beckett 
Henry Winifred Baby Goins 
Mike Riely Louis Douglas 
Paul Bass Edna Barr 

A\ Winkins Taskiana Four 

d Pugh Eddie and Sunny 


Bobby Goins 
Staged by Louis Douglas. 


RANG TANG 
(119 performances) 
A musical revue in two acts. Book by Kaj Gynt; lyrics by 
Jo Trent. Produced by Messrs. Walker and Kavanaugh at the 
Royale Theatre, New York, July 12, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


F. E, Miller Evelyn Preer 

A. Lyles josephine Jackson 
Daniel Haynes illian Westmoreland 
Zaidee Jackson May Barnes 

James Strange Lavinia Mack 
Josephine Hall Crawford Jackson 
Marie Mahood Edward Thompson 
Inez Draw Jo Willis 

Le’etta Revells Byron Jones 

George Battles Gilbert Holland 


Staged by Charles Davis and Miller and Lyles. 


KISS ME 
(32 performances) 


A musical comedy, adapted by Derick Wulff and Max Simon; 
lyrics by Derick Wulff; music by Winthrop Cortelyou. Produced 
by J. J. Levinson at the Lyric Theatre, New York, July 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Billings. o'.% wcmisis wis: oe e averse staheiaciestsle’ 4 sianintlelean sce ts William Sellery 
Doerrise.si¢ 2's 5, cixisvere.0 aoitee Role elale le he ee Marjorie Peterson 


i 
spa oe 


IS hee 
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Monk, Watrenigrsacesifsises'c lagecies tarsis's veces sales RalphWhitehead 
Eugene Moreaux.......sssseeseesercceeeseseees-Charles Lawrence 
A Cloth (Tae waidetpcueeaicetasieet rsvase ete vcrmddie Russells Jr, 
WAM ESAVCLS wrsiete sig xsnl ia eaisin ein) sie siaiea’cis'sainine si oe/n seb tederic oanitiey 
Doris Durant Dodo........sesscssevesseveeeeee+sDesiree Ellinger 
Prince Hussein Dschahangie Mirza...... +..-Joseph Macauley 
Gendarme se. saa cena autem eee rie krel ..Eddie Russell, Jr. 
Palaratde may deters aaa ovals «isi ele are easicis eeeseeeees- nid Romany 

Acts I and III.—Travers’ Studio in Paris. Act II.—In the Shah’s 


arem. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Tom Warren, an American portrait painter, is commissioned by 
Prince Hussein of Persia to paint a portrait of his favorite wife. 
Tom, being a bachelor, is obliged to contract a marriage of con- 
venience with his secretary, Doris Dodo, in order to enter the 
harem where the prince keeps his wives. His agreement never to 
presume upon his marriage rights piques Doris into wearing her 
most seductive pajamas, 


THE MATING SEASON 
(24 performances) 
A farce in three acts by William A. Grew. Produced by Lew 
Cantor, in association with Dave Chasen, at the Selwyn Theatre, 
New York, July 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


bel SEL ATE OGG ates areisietsloe dials) clas /a/s-0ie)a/< as. 0-<\s.9-9i0\0 9/sje% William A. Grew 
Natya et scdcanetale wiaaah misietaieisiel =) Merete cicisteratewiaviend ...-Edw. T. Colebrook 
Betty Stratford........ bate Vira: sient 6\fesstiovalove/e"y ie alalateniars Lillian Walker 
Chie Stratford. ..cs0 +. 0 Selalale roa dratateiars eros otalonerstaseeee Kenneth Manion 
PNA PR beep EAL Oia et goat otn'cr<.ois: nin «1 9.4,01'0 '0.0 5, 0 3"4.000 (el esol eh ayeleiahs Gladys Feldman 
IESE IGE TAME OU coteie:cfeco:c xie/e)e\ ase/annieliate stetejersitelersheleae Gwendolyn Pates 
Cyr Gee tr AatlOLd «vine orssis clelaie slcisieie'psiviers|naie/sieteialeteite Walter Poulter 
WWiarthas Stratrord:. fire ores o/s c e-ore ele ocerels ini sinneibial sheet ia miaeenetetete Ethel Martin 
ames Augustus Bellamy. .::..5:0o.<siele isietin ele sisinilaisiaie/eleieis © Jack Coyle 
POMPE las, cine c cio oo o¥e cre plolotaieiohe, s)aiaiete sie: cia auatele aaa Amica By Herself 


Acts I and II.—Hotel Cottage, Atlantic City. Act III.—Bedroom 
of Jack Stratford’s Cottage. 
Staged by William A. Grew. 


Jack Stratford, pursuing his sister-in-law, is himself pursued 
by his wife’s aunt. As a result Jack’s bedroom is simply crowded 
with amorous ladies wearing passionate pajamas at 12 midnight. 


THE MANHATTERS 
(68 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts. Music by Alfred Nathan and 
lyrics by George S. Oppenheimer; sketches by Aline Erlanger and 
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George S. Oppenheimer. Produced by The Manhatters Company 
at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, August 3, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


ames Norris 7 Eleanor Shaler 
Jacques Cartier Sally Bates 

urke Boyce Doris Vinton 
Edward Hale Dorothy Chard | 
Geo. Francis Brown Katherine Renwik 
William Johnstone Mabel Zoeckler 
Raymond Knight Mary Marsh 
Lehman Byck Aida Ward 


Staged by Dave Bennett. 


ALLEZ-OOP 
(120 performances) 
A musical revue in two acts. Sketches by J. P. McEvoy; music 
by Charig and Richard Myers; lyrics by Leo Robin. Produced 


by Carl Hemmer at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, August 
21077: 


Principals engaged— 


Victor Moore Esther Howard 
Charles Butterworth Evelyn Bennett 
Lon Haskell Madeleine Fairbanks 
Bobby Watson Joyce Booth 
Sydney Reynolds Wanda Valle 
Valodia Vestoff George Sisters 
Herman and Seamon Joan Karr 

Cliff O’Rourke Dra Lea 

Edgar Gardiner Gladys Yates 
Alan Moran Catherine Crandall 
Walter Feldkamp Lillian Burke 


Staged by Carl Hemmer. 
TENTH AVENUE 
(88 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts, by John McGowan and Lloyd Gris- 
com. Produced by the Lexington Productions, Inc., at the Eltinge 
Theatre, New York, August 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Benny. sl ewitts,. -1c.< cn leaieicte eine eeeeeeeeeeesecesessJohn A. Butler 
Carlyn Nei cece creat Ox Aci Sat teas ae es ..Frank McHugh 
Carl Bikar ti tesa leierre ete aiataxe iotclelalalata ..Gregory Ratoff 
Lyla: Masoma.., we sise arse eter etatare (esainis ‘stats tele Ae ..-Edna Hibbard 
Guy > Pétergsiiaey asc shite s aetapdia etatctereieesataee's ele Rodugiditlctehs Frank Morgan 
Elzy Evyerettssneingctcas choke $10 810 e:0\0,0 0 ple cigjeae eae oa William Boye 


Paddy ‘McGurni.s sade Ors sac ee eiee peces cree ee Ea Wigs 
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Ed Burton ys gee aoersace ‘aleeue siviee ie = he Panes 
A oe ne ack B. Pratt 


Lyla ae keeping a boarding house in West 38th Street, has 
a habit of mothering crooks and inducing them to go straight. 
Among her boys she loves Guy Peters, a reformed card man, most, 
but feels that Elzy Everetts, whom she has known from old "Tenth 
Avenue days, needs her. Learning that Lyla needs rent money 
both Guy and Elzy go out to get it for her. Guy wins it at poker 
and Elzy shoots another crook and takes it away from him. The 
police round up both boys, but at the finish Elzy starts for the 
chair and Guy wins the landlady. 


BABIES A LA CARTE 


(24 performances) 
A farcical comedy in three acts, by Seaman Lewis. Produced 
by S. L. Simpson at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, August 15, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


See ISAC terrae etal iat ais! etdtaiejel siolaiaje's'a’a\aisia\s s°</s'v «.oiele\e.s Alfred Cross 
DO Hevea Et GO itera stale eisialcletalelefel o\el xieile e016 ip’ 01:e'e!« eels ste sisi Leonard Lord 
DNRC EE Netra tala crate atatetararatsteh aceley sl ulie aaj ie) <ua7e! sale lee: eve Mildred Southwick 
IVCLUIC cieteieePeteas cmtetwictea cle’ a chalelevele|< derels sists alee ely ss se Harriet Rempell 
Ep T pal ee RE Nec vet alain te) olla! dele leleioie s/s «9 siaie.nin's a sie’ e!e\'s/atuletele Robert Lowe 
HVT ee edt AME Paice ciaol coke o 0 (0c o%s's o0pies0 6 8 nace. é/arelen Stanley James 


Acts I and III. ri gia Room of the Kidder Home. Act IL.—A 
New York Law Office. 
Staged by Francis Fraunie. 

Nettie and Bettie, heirs under an uncle’s will which leaves a lot 
of money to the first baby born to either, enter a race for the for- 
tune. Bettie, being married, has a slight advantage, but Nettie 
hurriedly overcomes that handicap. Babies are born within 
twenty-five minutes of each other, one in New York and the other 
in Chicago. The lawyers make an issue of daylight saving and 
then a new will is discovered specifying the heir must be a boy. 
There is only one. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 
(167 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts. Lyrics by Irving Berlin; sketches 
by Harold Atteridge and Eddie Cantor. Produced by Erlanger 
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and Ziegfeld at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, August 
16, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 
Eddie Cantor Claire “Luce 
Andrew Tombes Frances Upton 
Phil Ryley Ruth Etting 
Harry McNaughton Lora Foster 
Leo Bill Irene Delroy 
Franklyn Bauer Brox Sisters 
Dan Sate Jeet Audree 
William H. Power uriel Finley 
Paul Chezzi Helen Brown 
Ross Hines Desha e 
Fairchild and Rainger Peggy Chamberlin 
The Ingenues Albertina Rasche Girls 


Staged by Florenz Ziegfeld, Sammy Lee and Zeke Colvan. 


A LA CARTE 
(45 performances) 
A musical revue in two acts. Sketches by George Kelly; music 
and lyrics by Herman Hupfeld, Louis Alter, Norma Gregg, Paul 


Lanin and Creamer and Johnson. Produced by Rosalie Stewart 
at the Martin Beck Theatre, August 17, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Charles Irwin Helen - Lowell 
William Holbrook - Harriet Hoctor 
Jay Velie Rose King 
Little Billy Bobbe Arnst 
Chick York Marian Hamilton 


Billy Bradford Giersdorf sisters, Elvira, 


Roy Fant Irene and Ra 
Vernon Wallace Myrtle Hayes % 


Frank Rowan Maude Powers 
Kotchetovski Cynthia Farr 


Fred Bishop Frances Stein 


Joseph McKenzie M: ili 
Staged by George Kelly. argatye Pebilling 


WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED 
(20 performances) 


A farce in three acts, by Cesar Dunn. Produced at the Ritz 
Theatre, New York, August 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Cuthbert St. Clair, Ph.D.:........ pLeriai shake etaleralereneheteiate Herbert Yost 
Daphne...... KBSsaegee ee tere erence recsrecsscesececseeRuth Abbott 


ee, Sa as 
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Midge Ploktensen Saitley ons cniisis dieieWekiciw'e sicuw a cue tava iondon 
Thomas” Foster; . M.D... ccc esvcckesvacds ..-.-Hale Hamilton 
Raipe coer aialattek Piven onc aia Rone ocras Galina Kopernak 
WIR cotta .ancy dea coaahormtante eka: -Frank Allworth 
Judy ERGEE he ahi atsoraseropeanclakg one iavesonahanskerats +.--Dedette Lee 
Ores Vena os Neccaecin cade bives paeees ...-Eden Gray 
Bell pacers 4.01 c,sintPtetede okie he HOR. Poa ..Joseph Johnson 
RAGGA: TERCCHY Oy oy 6 9inictaiast’s ai0ia\sivin-a wvieiiells oe setdos. As Huan 
Bathing Girls...................Berenice Dewey, Katherine Bogart 
VES cies ardan alaaciee semitviedseisidts citslete onaelira. » Gene Hughes 
Husban sb occa sncervevecscscvcesccccsecccescessescesCarye Gillen 
PL Oter slowly 2 cease to. ca ce k otto ade nce tehedkcwon. . Victor Killian 

Act I.—Doctor Foster’s Office in New York City. Acts II and 


Daphne St. Clair complains that Cuthbert, her husband, is a 
better philosopher than he is a man around home. Dr. Foster 
decides that Cuthbert needs rest, change and general stimulation 
of the nervous system. The doctor orders Cuthbert to Florida, 
and sees to it that his contacts are feminine and exciting. Follow- 
ing the doctor’s orders Cuthbert becomes greatly interested in the 
lady occupying the adjoining hotel room, and the doctor never 
suspects until the last act that this lady is his own wife. 


FOOTLIGHTS 
(43 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts, by Roland Oliver, Produced by 
The Tom Cat, Inc., at the Lyric Theatre, New York, August 19, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Oscar Penis 25/0. sie aie sie one ors vo.0ig'e sels sloveraie eetelanie .»Le Roi Operti 
ROWER OVA! ss Aiinte car ele scinee cee nibs ends se aavait teenie eines sine pack. Coyle 
4 DEY a1 SES 8 CLES Cr ICE AOR LASS Tela QSLAn Louis Sorin 
Bai Pea erste os, so etesnta oro bes Nickie ie ese ere eae ee es +--.-Jack Wilson 
Geaeme FW Eston’ asics. cols asalt,slayase [aloo aissata chal sicateaielers > J. Kent Thurber 
Mev era To Clrmidts sis arcereemsleatenels re ctabersiinie cette cues ec Harry Denny 
Weaioleta Wy ilcimp: <2 5 siele nae deren wie ae eine Stone teietos erle Ruth Wheeler 
Bigiey Casi nst «ac e’aiataiste gists sacbaniseinisicliigl slerst oie dscace eg Lorraine Sherwood 
EL azel OD Cateiaal sarees Wethaveluns matte ae eis Sntets x/Ge¥eicie 0's Ellalee Ruby 
Bille sBamiperas diene desi tcteniteiny aie oe sivienvins 6 clels eters ae George Sweet 
AO 105 o SRPOISRTA BEG Ob CE Sa CIPICICN RSE SUED OCI eae oe Edward Shaw 
salam Lave Viera atctncevamidercietante’steraitie/siate a's cote tele wes Frances Walker 
a Rvs ICOROY serene atre oi oie fers. Siva aliovs/ eo dicvel sale 0.0.0. acie die 0i0id ate Lulu Thorne 
SGM E ALSTOM fa eleterpitievaca sister ise e070 6 oss! s0.6'0%e 0 4.0 8.0210 » Nathalie Segal 
INachel! Murpliy:c.icete mies scre ce ole es Ley ROTI TERE CDN I Os Vilma Walden 
(esMriveMGaruicle asics baiters eeitieae mens esis os ee cosuslests Lenore Laurence 
WPaISte PO UCKIN AT ¢ wrelclals/ere eersieisciebiene de a.ew's a9 ....Anne Page 
PELE SLO ING OMEN aol: ayes igs) ale) >! cheveie a cal ire son: aleve -Rita Krivett 
Weenie De La Tour............. .-June Martin 
Marigold Murphy. Ly lle vse ror ate as Salis toe acetate Tiah Devitt 
Estelle Flannigan. . .-Catherine Dixon 
Cutie Fischbaum......... EE WMC er OIE Evelyn Warcoux 


Silvya ce Waiiple sy mesisisia sale v.eis ane. ¢re.s'6 9 le seseeeeee-kvelyn Eldridge 
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Peilbie: Tenis, sdgans Soc svessaeuasod gueneleassetyacd Mam Gilmore 
Eileen Olsen.....---+++++: .-Lily Burton 
Billie McIntyre.....+.0+ eel axatels ..-Doris Babb 
Gloria Lyttle... ..ccsene cree cence ne nene AovecataNatetar cua as Mae Cathcart 


Mugsie Mulligan. ..0.-cvecceneecceene ee eeneee -Dorothy Livingston 
Lucia Baccigaloupi..... prices rah sie alan ot cllototou roca avel Tonbemea Harriett Dixon 
Acts I and II.—Stage of the Folly Theatre. 

Staged by Bunny Weldon... - er gree 
George Weston, a boy from upstate, is hooked by Jacob Perl- 
stein, a producer of Broadway, and a burlesque queen named 
Violet. He loses $20,000 in a bad show but finds Hazel Deane, 

also a fledgling in the show business, and goes back to Auburn. 


BLOOD MONEY 
(64 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts, by George Middleton (from a story 
by H. H. Van Loan). Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris at the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, August 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


We bie mie Kennels cis. c. 0's iojeielois] s0.0re 00\e wleloileiele oiaie sip epniels Kate McComb 
Frulia Jones. .esicie «'ewin's a cle vloie.c.b\a.0.¢0lg view else cri vines Phyllis Povah 
James Bolton.......seeeeceecccccecrsccceercerecs Thomas Mitchell 
Captain Harry Dark. ....sseccccessercccccccecee Reginald Bar!low 
Ned midiinase tigers sipiar= bas) sfoceiaie'«1 0.0) e:o]e clos one © sisieieis a.m Robert Brister 
Mary Jefferson. .......-eeceecceccceccccseccceeees Beatrice Nichols 
Tom Jefferson... .. see eeresceceeeeeseererceveces Malcolm Duncan 
Wits AMR cise clare lolere waeler elas) vic'einlvicisir ais eis o.oo Harold De Becker 
GS mithi-o...5 ciesore s ele biatac acolo ie tolletgioieiele elelolcls\ele's/a(nisleipisls:e.ni Lawrence Cecil 
PHSSEN SEM sienle aiareialersioicisolalstaleleelele ic, si \n\aisisibre stele J Seymour 


Act I1.—The Late Senator Bolton’s Study. cee tT ae IIl.—On 
Board the Yacht Gloria. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 

Julia Jones, Senator Bolton’s secretary, finding $100,000 in 
bills in the senator’s desk after the senator is dead, fights off the 
crooks who try to take it away from her and escapes with it 
aboard the Bolton yacht, where she finds both the Bolton sons, 
James and his brother, a drug addict. Julia seeks to keep the 
money hidden for fear its disclosure will blacken the senator’s 
name. In the end it is proved to be money the senator was send- 
ing to the lady crook to buy off her interest in his weaker son, 


HER FIRST AFFAIRE 
(136 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Merrill Rogers. Produced by Gustav 
Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New York, August 22, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— az: . 
Caney Maxon: dle cniies Soe qsiniceaGleaicsiedesds deuce ¢notanley snonan 
Hildegarde Maxon.... ,.Aline MacMahon  — 
Vivian Leiter...... ertarcas ....eEthel Wilson ~ 
Ann Toad eiiccines rope Bek aos 
‘Brian ‘Cutler... .2... pe nape eons aOR 
Acts I, II and I1I.—The Living Room of the Maxons’ Summer 
Place in Connecticut. 
Directed by Gustav Blum. 


Ann Hood, eager for the full test of life at 20, is convinced she 
must have an affair or two before she will be ready to settle down 
to marriage. She picks on Carey Maxon, free-thinking novelist, 
and boldly confesses her intentions to Mrs. Maxon. Mrs. Maxon, 
knowing Carey, leaves him alone with Ann, who immediately as- 
sumes a negligee costume and a provocative manner without 
result. The adventure serves, however, to excite Brian Cutler to 
action, and he elopes with Ann. 


ae eerce 


SUCH IS LIFE 
(21 performances) 
A play in three acts by Peter Glenny and Marie Armstrong 


Hecht. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Morosco Theatre, 
New York, August 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Agatha Sterling... oc. cncscee Riersiatecai seeeeeeeeeKathleen Robinson 
Se ext tr Olt aieicra: cle: cle.cieisic sisisys 6’ Aereve.a'ace HERE int ..Ralph Sprague 
Jemima Sterling. .......ccsee cece ceccsceeenwccceeens Ethel Remey 
Pee Charles l GignOns erelelcisie\cieiv sieiscels cinivla cles cielaisia ... William Jeffrey 
Tap Bch ke tidre bhi uRe re Em DORE IOOTAIDS cnirirco o.Doind Sydney Shields 
PUM thy SHOT IIE ais ac. nie «cies oicles/aln cleiela.s/s'=)a) oly wiaiviaiaecetalsiaier Marie Carroll 
INGe aD eftin pe Well asco sic cs cee sislelcie «ls -aiein “Dotanel dershatcateteters Ethel Martin 
Mlorabeliay Burton../.)..)- 14 «ip hte ebe © sielelseisinleie's</e1s)/ sre Ernestine Gaines 
EXpressman.....cccccccccccesccccrscccsscsevcenseens M. Bundoon 
Adam Gignon. 000... aiesslaiese aie remnants Peete css Omar Le Gant 
Noel Gignon (The Boy).....s..eseesseeeeeeeeeeeJoseph Donohue 
Noel Gignon, Jr. ...... Reta oak one avaretorersia veiw Raigtie:die's' 6 Hardie Albright 


Acts I, II and IJJ.—Living Room of the Sterlings. 
Directed by Clarke Silvernail. 

Barbara, Agatha, Jemima and Tiny Sterling are restless maidens 
living together and getting on each other’s nerves. All four of 
them are in love with Noel Gignon, a handsome but unprincipled 
artist they undertake to mother. Noel marries Barbara secretly, 
and then takes up with Agatha, running away with her to Paris. 
Within the year both girls present him with sons. Agatha, to 
avoid exposure, agrees to bring both boys up as her own. Later 
she leaves Noel, returns home, and for twenty years Barbara, 
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as his aunt, rears her own son. When Noel demands that his wife 
and sons return to him Barbara rebels, confesses and threatens his 
arrest on a charge of bigamy unless he clear out and leave her 
and her son alone. 


* BURLESQUE 
(338 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by George Manker Watters and Arthur 
Hopkins. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, 
New York, September 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bonny..... Raibinvereniice Sdiw Uelalwiale Sais eb 'eisin eleisiesloals MO ALOATE Ota Wye 
Ui Visvateiaiste praise nie oe sseelaeatels ATOR ARATE Se crv ealens seb alk Porter 
UAC le pinnie te. cleveteisjate «sia neal sieveders ieisthinvela WSR. Srelghesr CoN Hal Skelly 
TESTE Sioce areigcate era eho, Guceeniatate pel sralebaukelete +++-e-eCharles D. Brown 
A Fireman. R +.»-Jack B. Shea 


Eileen Wilson 


..Ruth Holden 
.Mitty DeVere 


Mazie...... 
Gussie..... 
Sylvia Marco.. 
Bozosenieoowie erate 


Harvey Howell........... Wistavelece is ..Ralph Theadore 
ECV Ham Satyr oes iy sine vis 0. 6j0,0\k-010 0 oc)s 0 cle sis « viejo ev ote | OSCAP evan 
A-~Wraiter acites¥ 56 SeRaara aie terete eine ab sieiate lone otatnee ..«-Wilkie Dodsworth 
Stage Carpenter....... Mistavascteinin, oe sisleelate eens ereitinarets Joseph Burton 
SCOttyntswie steer etaleainisis Wisin as wes. arsliaks vale hve ls avenetaze -.-.Jack B. Shea 
JACI rata vatarg oseteneemtcts ccrateeat aks atcie ia be tv col iosa'in'a vale lovteaa eiiers Wilkie Dodsworth 


ac 

Act I.—A Dressing Room in a Mid-West Burlesque Theatre. Act 
II.—Drawing Room of a New York Hotel Suite. Act III.—Bare 
Stage of the Star Theatre, Paterson. 2—The Opening Performance. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 122. 


PICKWICK 
(72. performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C. 
Reilly. Based upon “The Pickwick Papers” by Charles Dickens. 


Produced by Frank C. Reilly at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
September 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Coach’ Guard. 5..ch eas sails eiuleiseleisle s s.sie  sWloun sees OL, SOLlOmMOR, 
Housekeeper.....cssseevsss aidstaNveelaieie shalaNeinse bc eugistaTeieheas Ruby Hallier 
Organ "Grinder. cs.icch eee ten ately laievnrerale seoeseesesJohn A, Regan 
SBCEBY:sis-< 4 susie ater Svar ltnleteinate Apia av evapilsiaierb tend elaietate date Alice Southern 


Dam Weller. s.ccen ascents eeeceeeeeeeeeeeesCharles McNaughton 


tof a aa 
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Nathaniel Winkle, Esq.......sesseeecseeeeesesee+s+Ralph Bunker 
Augustus Snodgrass, Esq.......seeeeeeeeeeeeeeesMacKenzie Ward 
rdey) Lupmany; Msdeys sce as ea ctieeuties sive sees tes Harry, Pliimmer 
Winterset wutwenren sersid'e ate ucivlatara le eles co taics oso cu ehiarshall: ale = 
Miss Emily Wardle... cic ceccacdtcncssecccecs'sssesblaine Temple 
NES OD OBWNED cy ys cailatinas/dulga vane meicsineig's «oes. Dall, Hanbury 
Miss Arabella Allen.........c...seeecesseeeeeess. Sheelagh Hayes 
Mr. Ben Allen...... Sins #@enlseansisines ce veces dase auido, Alexander 
Miss Isabella Wardle......... tee uas sadesee deer ern t «tlle VV iii 
MirspDPrundles cise cacaccisieviesitie's eves etucisvesce tea Malcolm Dutield 
Mirra NAtdlen ah nisisiciscipeaisiuieiee’s se aateerescibine tcc ee oa Walter. ldwist 


Tony Weller.......... aldinididisiese's)ele's'as HORS a ais Ce sieleie DTUCe). W Inston 
Miss Rachael Wardle........ e elsinide/sic'nieie's's = o'pialnie welsinsist IRA atzin. 
Ere RCEKeR ices eae nice ecllaass +c wil siaisiginie sie a0’ slcieele vieccesd Ot ORETS 


Mary. .cesecnecserececceseccrcnsceersceceeedeesss+Marie Paxton 
TP GR Sir a ainleta stateless slarclalcts ae] weesa nibieieiak/sniarwidin cle esas iaxine = Fomata 


Cabman. o/s ctccctsncevecsesevecsssessvce’ seveecesseadtred - Monti 
Samuel Pickwick, Esq........... saeeeeseeseeeeJohn Cumberland 
The ’Ead ’Ostler at the White Hart....... «++ee-++-Edward Garbett 
Stable-Boy......ssesecceaccncrsssessaces Seieadnd --..Lom McKay 
ME Soe AIT EOA PiINGICS si a'cieie'eie.10.e)sle.s/sisievatis ccosecccecoee vation Miller 
The Elderly Gallant,......sseecdpeceesssccece .---Claude Gouraud 
Us Ko OF alata oi ws we afnioiat (6. e\p. el wi sisi ie) n alecaieisiareis SERRE Ee epi Sol Solomon 
The Lady in the Sedan Chair.......20.. ce ceccee Maureen Dillon 
Chairbearers.......... Sani RA +.-.-Henry. Waters, Arthur Hains 
Mrs. Martha Bardell........... seecn v4 cinsieesv cee oMatherine Stewart 
Martins ive sre cneat eine dae sists nists sine sinciieic male eee Claude 7 GOuTaud 
Gamekeeper’s Boy.....seseseceere aT ala +seeeeees. Maureen Dillon 
MStetrrea Mae ppaah (EOE Mit acre a1 '0! clale''alnie's)a o's 'aielare styl stm Siaieie's sia scoters Dickens Trio 
SU Ehei cease’ e-0!ero de taigiateoinie ti aterelaideraratcts! at adtbataieato'aiste .-.-Albert Somers 
First Housemaid........... RAPA ne BARE G WARS ..-Alice Southern 
Second Housemaid,............ Sateweleie'via'cielsieie ....Josephine Dunn 
Old Mrs. Wardle... = .-Maureen Dillon 
Jackson...... Rte ctaveiedUcaiacopels ersvauels ..- Basil Hanbury 
MMe es AS VOLT 19 171.0 ara) rst lalap © al wicta\sisiai sai sis 9:6 cisve, «/s\'e!s.a.cieinis's Ruby Hallier 
Mrs. Sanders....... -Pauline Porter 
WEY EVO CEO ee os cislels w vlan veld Stsicte’y lela cin ies oie cfusicleess 0 « «sie Fred Monti 


Sergeant Buzfuz ..Bruce Winston 


Mr. Skimpin.... 


Sergeant Snubbin....... Frank Andrews 
Mt te weiss 0d vip slo a0 ae -Marshall Hale 
The Gentleman in Black........... ...Basil Hanbury 
Gleric of the Gourt...5 sce ces ccnn ss .Claude Gouraud 
Pg See) SIGT ie areas ores'oloisictoressicjerere ce « <iele aie\e-eyalaieieie drorecn Guido Alexander 
SCOMGMLISHER cis crs sic.ccy cis wisis e' 100/60 Slemeie eines .....Malcolm Duffield 
isn) PUStice? Sta Leleiy Wie/s, o)<%.sis:+'s. else. usern.o, elen=iarouaiel heli Sol Solomon 
Poor Debtors ssc stars\cre oie sce) o¥e' oli sete Fore qlanp eletv! Wietette George Spelvin 
iiguGranGdageUter wo « ee «nic os.sie isle luisinioleiaieig qaleiorslaieters Maureen Dillon 
INGLES sole 6 sie Toate s elec mel Be ATH Racine ire John A. Regan 


Act I.—The White Hart Inn, London. Act IJ.—Mr. Pickwick’s 
Living Room at Mrs. Bardell’s. 2—Shooting Party at Dingley Dell. 
3—Manor Farm, Dingley Dell. Act III.—A Courtroom in Guildhall, 
2—Fleet Prison, London. 3—-Manor Farm, Dingley Dell. 

Directed by Campbell Gullan. 


Episodes from “Pickwick Papers” starting with the arrival of 
Pickwick, Tupman, Snodgrass and Winkle at the White Hart 
Inn; the meeting with Alfred Jingle; the frustrated elopement of 
Rachael; the engagement of young Sam Weller; the misunder- 
standing of Mrs. Bardell; the shooting party at Wardle’s; the 
suit for breach of promise; the trial and the Buzfuz charge; the 
commitment to Fleet Street gaol; the release and wedding of 
Emily and Snodgrass at Dingley Dell. 
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“e 6 performances) 


A play in — acts. = Harry Wagstaff Gribble and Wallace A. 
Manheimer. Produced by Murray Phillips at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, September 5, 1927.- 


Cast of characters— 


Maisie Clark. eens EOS PE re or ern iT Merredith 
Helen Hughes....-...... eae Sheila. Trent 


ae Wainwright... vss eFrank W.. Hilliard 
abe Pierson.... +++. RRs siviteyerates Sraceierecel states a\ ae iale Isabelle Lowe 
BucksEdwardss i wvesscsdcesdecdee vie pie vdete tevetiete ata FORE ate OOlIES 
Carleton Hazleton...... et vveaasceerebtasebbavtsittavlvcdcs INURERE 
Ethel Trundle..... SO a a ee ei Ge elors | 
Rose DuP rayne sy. ic icccacsee dt vs sas ddlased stares Aleeny Gremer 
Ralph SS BeN O10 ae. cacsvsc ered otatexerateret otal aetetetetovelst a atatetalatttetevetatalete Joseph Baird 
Hlacry: Wilkiie’s.soscndanuncenardte ecaaren haldlarde HAMM TetE Sherrold Page 
Maybellets.. 32.605 05 atone SAN EASE Ate Wee eS Julie Chandler 
Bobbie... 3.60 S.c6 ae aso ww Geb Hid ay WMO T6TE.S, wy iaw a Ee DrgdeNe see Sarah Gabler 
OSGtHAy ane eso ran HERE AAO HATO a RA Eleanor Livingston 


Acts I, II and II1I.—The Home of Babe.and Maisie, Uptown New 
ork. : 
Directed by Edward. Eliscu. 


Henry Trundle, posing as an author in search of Bohemian at- 
mosphere, becomes Carleton Hazelton when he visits Babe Pierson 
of the burlesque stage. Henry’s wife, discovering what is going 
on, conspires with Babe and Maisie to help her cure Henry. 
Maisie strips his pocketbook, and Babe lures him on until drama 
threatens in the person of Babe’s true lover, a burlesque manager. 


IN ABRAHAM’S BOSOM 
(88 performances) 
A play in seven scenes by Paul Green. Revived by the Prov- 
incetown Playhouse at the Provincetown Theatre, September 6, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bud Gaskins........ Nivreta ciate! stole sigaicigs seeceseccecee Stanley Greene 
Lije Hunneycutt.:. sascees Staite sis és uie's Rings (eteareteole tetaks Thomas Mosley 
Pany: Averys. ced eves. betel ctoniete hate aleve & cho ohimetenien James Dunmore 
Abraham? McCranieco..s -eaabhicines > cet  niekceaensinaie ....Frank Wilson 
Colonel” McCranies sc oepericlesnes > oer rock eon oo E L. Rufus Hill 
Lonnies MeCranie. S22. thlasesiies seine a ees ....-George Denny 
Goldie McAllister........ siiaetatrincelan eiaiaiaets «.e.-.-Rose McClendon 
Muh* Mack ii o.t eee te veg hoses ta bras oo eae eee Abbie Mitchell 
Douglass McCranie..........s6+ $0 bye’ jois Sta G do Sate craton iene R. J. Huey 


Eddie Williams..... Weiner Aa An ISA ESRI AOE Melvin Greene 


ey 


Aa 
| es 
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Lanie Horton. os ceseisien sees veseeo ess ieiees Atmithine Lattimer 
Neilly MoNeilitinn? seriesivntis ests ate. he vecmites Jontanley Greene 
Scene 1—The Turpentine Woods of Eastern North Carolina, the 
Summer of 1885. 2, 5 and 7—Abraham McCranie’s Cabin. 3—The 
School House. 4—A House in Durham. 6—On a Road. 
Staged by Jasper Deeter. 


See “Plays of 1926-27.” 


* GOOD NEWS 
(332. performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts. by Laurence Schwab and B. G. 
DeSylva; lyrics by B. G. DeSylva and Lew Brown; music by Ray 


Henderson. Produced by Laurence Schwab and Frank Mandel 
at the 46th Street Theatre, New York, September 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Tom Marlowe...... t Saislel oisigieisieaielslajaiaiaieicieisisisieis/e) GUI ET ICem OneD 
SRRECE ee SAUNOETS acts cle giaiee,.c-e mistateh ore eicia /avetavatetetstatsihy siaiete tors John Grant 
ES es Prt Road Clea liven ees tolarcal o's atevaiolsiesn (ld avotete a, aV0ia°9ie-6i eLe,9,0\e/d.0 0leshe Gus Shy 
Bill Johnson....... Rani a aersage) <rekaiaielatete (aa) (nhegalssiciats'ace).6 Edwin Redding 
POMC ie ENC ATETIET teleig soislarticio' ere gietelcie’a'c\ Sixes eee ¢ aise 8's John Sheehan 
Charles) Kenyon: aiisccesice dois Rapaet devas a! sided wiels oe Edward Emery 
PPatiici a Pest eats ele ies a cipal cals inislolnivia™ gic ia's\<iec ine. 00% « Shirley Vernon 
Constance Taney cere c.decs ceice cubs ROU ae atic a pe eI Mary Lawlor 
Babes O" Dayne h «sie cis lersicte « Sidieiaa i ..-Lnez Courtney 
SSVI VESEET se ais aie/elsrewoie¢ic.m/4 .-Don Tomkins 
Windy: Saicrecie a tee ... Wally Coyle 
DAES <iaxisperwrelsy a -Jack Kennedy 
iyi i oe ae SAR eRG ...-Ruth Mayon 
ilgna tae sheer ea fa ..Zelma O’Neal 
Hea Band Leadebes od as-ncls o0/b.e sernceloie .-George Olsen 
The College Band....... Rees Rider? .--George Olsen’s Music 
Bob Rice 
ie Glee Clah (brides. slevsiaciese ss aiais ateeiaaracote ont eteteera Fran Frey 
Bob Borger 


Acts I and II.—Tait College, a Co-educational Institution in a 
Small Town. 
Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 

Tom Marlowe, captain of the football team at Tait college, has 
flunked his astronomy and is barred from the big game with Col- 
ton. He tutors strenuously with Connie Lane the night before 
the exams and skins through. He plays, makes a long run, 
fumbles the ball and the game is saved by Bobby Randall. Tom 
returns to singing love duets with Connie, who for a while mis- 
understood his advances, thinking him engaged to another. 
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WOMEN GO ON FOREVER 
(117 performances) 
A play in three acts by Daniel N. Rubin. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, in association with John 
Cromwell, at the Forrest Theatre, New York, September 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Minnie Syssexeics se nies i iuislge cab ae ledelae’s soso s siee za Det ag Or 
ALY wel ave whceeielseisicie aie ae alloca afencdevavetg ara cyeeasstaln esa ere® -Edna Thrower 
Ba iste ratine's eisis' 8 Mision rset a Welo-aelotecnolatias!qieMabete: cel sisieveracPhaare aike Sam Wren 
Peagl fe bb a atavis s.ermmule eisave ov olor ata ti bina Sie 6 als eeeeeesseeConstance McKay 
Mrs. Daisy Bowman......+eecsceccesccseeeeseessees+Mary Boland 
OMT sie Gah Vile inte is.cia java ta cena marae ase Sie vidiescietele. bislelGarsious nt TAC SM EeRIae 
PONS OMI a orgs 3.9.vissie el elece SO OTTO seveveecess--Willard Foster 
eae as OEIC OOL fF aaah atric tateh atets hed iets seeeeeee-Morgan Wallace 
GCC aSc ia mriie toy binveca-s, Sahin eres Meteiinn a hacatohatals erates eaetelanate leicht Osgood Perkins 
Part y:.tc set Ata ate ates etoatete lee seeeeceseceeess+Douglass Montgomery 


Shoe sas .....Edwin Kasper 
Seuss as David Landau 
.-Myron Paulson 
isteietetere Mary Law 
siete rae, FAS OBA .---James Cagney 
SEIN ARI A ae BYarirele clesaienots oo eine pee bangssoanddnise 
Acts I, II and III.—Hallway Living Room at Daisy Bowman’s 
Rooming House. 
Staged by John Cromwell. 


Daisy Bowman, running a cheap boarding house in a northern 
city, fights fate, her boarders and her passions for thirty-six hours. 
During that time she sees her lover, Jake, killed by her blind son 
Harry; shields Harry from the police, only to learn that he has 
been seduced by Minnie, whose unattractive spinsterhood his 
blindness prevents his appraising; saves Mabel, drunk, from the 
attack of Pete by getting Pete neatly murdered, and nurses Mrs. 
Givner, second floor back, through the birth of her firstborn. 


YELLOW SANDS 
(25 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Eden and Adelaide Phillpotts. Pro- 
duced by Sir Barry Jackson at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
September 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Richard Varwell.......... Riptaa.o sis eile Pinlats in abate averaeiae Reginald Bach 
EmmaoMajor. sc. scs's apalenien Giis.nte-ale'ainiotatelartiasl eats Eileen Beldon 
Arthur: Varwell\a. .ciapaicsneteimis ace cine cetera Jack Livesey 
Joe. Varwellas ans sicive sl maemateniose mr aiaicis RAMA AAS Lester Matthews 


‘homas:; Majors... 25 veces saat Soe PP yee -....Wilson Colman 


PSs 2 a 
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oe vere esresescecveeeces Madge Burbage 
seeeveeeseeeses Nellie Sheffield 
cesseerecececeesesessFlorence Barnes 
Riertatte veeeeeeeee.e+- Arthur Claremont 
w Sands. Acts II and III.—Miss Var- 


Staged by H. K. Ayliff. 


Jenifer Varwell, 80, about to make her will, is variously ap- 
proached and coddled by her next of kin. Two of her prospective 
heirs are Joe and Arthur Varwell, Arthur smart and sophisticated, 
Joe dull and bolshevist. After Jenifer passes the will is read. 
Those who expected most get the least, and Joe, who expected 
nothing, gets the most. Helped by his philosophic but otherwise 
shiftless uncle, Richard Varwell, Joe is able to accept the money 
and still square his conscience with his radical principles. 


REVELRY 
(48 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maurine Watkins, from the novel by 
Samuel Hopkins Adams. Produced by Robert Milton at the 
Masque Theatre, New York, September 12, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MEPL tG I WUEICN Att ocr ciere pat etausaeh dx aiacpis’ 5.616516" »' sisi ee pisve. aie's Berton Churchill 
DiMA AOC vem at cc aah Slater ices coe ie ali toe ake George MacFarlane 
BATE MoMA ENCED clay Seer ree gina ch To\ nw apoiah oa nuke dacaie ae William B. Mack 
ear NeeMianrigntcc se atc cre ote nee etete tees once «e-.--James Crane 
Og Oe Se ERIS) AE eee Felteh Seles ..Harry Bannister 
SRST PPMP COS EACE ota obec cae'e) 910°C wiers'jeieis,.0 pie, ¢:ar<caye, deco wiovante Frederick Burton 
NY GRR SITET Sea rePet NAC lato lale vie ere ccle'e. a viel cuctee sp ethule .. Jefferson de Angelis 
TS OCUAIE AN: cr aleieis) suck oraie ace sleisynca ecaueleveencoerctoe sauederane te ...Charles Ellis 
Bela Semi Critahel vise sievsie eee eie'e (ere ccple b/avgunte' ef ecnmie tere We erereae rs David Munroe 
Second: “Guard ei); feiss « clealarnes Gs she ena ecnin mente Lionel Bevans 
Bidith: \Westervelt <<a: o/s + salsles.cisivieiraisly orale eiacataeatc Eleanor Woodruff 
Gladys Flartley7..c0s ii. w/e oc esieetee on ees Sinker Reta Rose Hobart 
Bonnie Forrest......... nidloie.oustetehovere icteetiemerateycistad cleieln.sce/es, Adele Klaer 
MOOR ALLOW. coc) cere arissl weiplenslWiclaent a oR tea RE REE oder ilaila Irene Homer 


Prologue—Scene 1—The Crows’ Nest. 2—Edith’s Apartment. 
Act I.—Cabinet Room at the Executive Mansion. Act I1.—Hotel 
Room of Duke Forrest. 2—Crows’ Nest. Act III.—Scene 1—Cabi- 
net Room at the Executive Mansion. _2—The Crows’ Nest. The 
action takes place in Washington, D. C., in the Day Beyond Our 
Own Day. 

Staged by Robert Milton. 


Willis Markham, some time president of the United States, is 
popular with “the boys,” led by Dan Lurcock, big political boss. 
Willis plays poker and liquors with them at the “Crows’ Nest.” 
One night, seeking to escape the boys and also his secret service 
guards, the president is caught up an alley and held as a possible 
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BABY CYCLONE | . 
(184 performances) 
A farce in three acts, by George Cohan. Produced by George 
Cohan at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, September 12, 
1927. , 


Cast of characters— 


Vato stares veto tis. o's stertandtats) eetele ee hie wie Were ee eteta sl eaters Joseph Holickey 
GSrarical lee iceiota: ache laivisletsieteretetel otslepelstaleiareras \olehetelatareneveterstetate Agnes Gildea 
ESSE LUT UC Y: cave) ccs. 0iclolavelehetatestigieieip’s (elelsi sis sveloiassielereseiore Nan Sunderland 
fees WMieadows....:c sists leis siabeteisraceebraicipiimiotaieheintelatoinints Grant Mitchell _ 
i Dy ag tls kont go tee ae May Ee Rl fe Re ne Secor John T. Doyle 
CORIO MIE Sid ain Ean noOneca sa Geodon oo soc Spencer Tracy 
Pydia Webster. :..c...0:0..dicisk pieslea sine sleet’ teieiclee.- = Natalie Moorehead 
etal, terri oi oies shoe Sa laivin/ aisle leisin sialslare lies alatelsteratene Charles F. McCarthy 
RSet eee tat leiciaielvin a) otivtale ia olemsiolere claleveinyeroiasivalelamioje ates Joseph Allen 
RMObSrpMVLEDAtine «noe «ial grec .« Glerereratin oka «hier tls Me Wyasic William Morris 
Wir eee ert VU CDSCEL rei. ris's aicisis.c sie se ajniele ete slalacele slater Georgia Caine 
UC WARU BRR ta ete leis occ lem cisivieueoveretelcve hiisls sastehencietersie?s Oliver Putnam 
Nad testers tae aati te Ste rs kek cance. ave, 05's e650) cues tine ablapargtade lejekerelele Doris Freeman 
IMcGrackciticr rama stisieiyerce st cc ciclems coders 's sles siasuele Barlowe Borland 


Act I.—Joseph Meadows’ Home in New York. Act II.—At the 
Hurleys. .Act [I1I.—At the Websters. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 


Mrs. Hurley owns a Pekinese. Mr. Hurley, who hates the Peke 
because Mrs. Hurley talks baby talk to it, takes it out and sells 
it to a lady on Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Hurley, hearing the news, 
screams, a passing Mr. Meadows interferes, Mr. Hurley pokes 
Mr. Meadows in the eye, Mr. Meadows threatens to have the law 
on Mr. Hurley and takes Mrs. Hurley home for her protection. 
Mr. Hurley follows, explains about the Peke, Mr. Meadows un- 
derstands and all is well until Mr. Meadows’ fiancée walks in 
with the dog. She is the lady who bought it from Mr. Hurley. 
Both women demand the dog and it requires another act and a 
half to settle rights of ownership. 


MY MARYLAND 
(312 performances) 


A musical romance in three acts. Book and lyrics by Dorothy 
Donnelly; music by Sigmund Romberg. Produced by the Messrs. 
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Shubert at the Jolson Theatre, New York, September 12, 1927. 


Laks 


Cast of characters— 


Sue-Royces dy sew.6 ac a0 ceeds eceerecesecccteececescess berta Donn 
Ta uraeROVCO 0s siniaiaicia's'siniaitiedniaiginiasin's:d Matwuv’ Cone Margaret | Merle 
Mammy wLowzenscs.< <5 «Satie. HR Ses Mattie Keene 
RdgarsStrong... ....... Alene wilelsatatelers sieve icc Prasat Rollin Grimes, Jr. 
pia UCR IStL< are Seis's opaietciads cies Pact A. Ge MCAS rw hs ee tk ok Joan Ruth 
Barbara Frietchie...... Wolke; * fainia steleVaintale tnjavdiareseraierore, Evelyn Herbert 
Jac PRIVEE Gil. fess 4 iS Pe eh Se ae mine atonatore Warren Hull 
fee Ebal Bin vidis cai omic «asen ate tere cece ceecereeess+eHdwin Delbridge 
Zeke Bramble........ maerartzte cies Dietsiarerareregietaicta .».«.-George Rosene 
Colonel: Mesly sels aie-cids «hid dee oid hd Gitte cde oes bonis Casavant 
Arthur Frietchie..... di suet paar cuaanereke bares (agchacatchd seeeess-James Meighan 
Captain: “Erumbally (law, dent. Orel. Aes A Nathaniel Wagner 
Mase riehcine ie chinicins iene Rfaccva tase eet eeeeeeses Fuller Mellish 
MeretesPe rinse cir oe aes oat Pos ee George V. Dill 
Minaie ELUTE td Pees ctevre acl ahaa ta ae ae eee ....Marion Ballou 
BrediGelwexas canccscce a unswecs ane tiara Wallace Mattice 
pliavilgl CORECti feat itein vase otiecine ee EERIE «..-..Arthur Cunningham 
General Stonewall Jackson..... wide Ube whan Fister $238 James Ellis 


Act I—A Street in Frederick, Maryland. Act II.—The Minister’s 
House in Hagerstown. Act II].—The Frietchie House in Frederick. 
The Period is 1862. 

Staged by J. J. Shubert. 

A version of the “Barbara Frietchie” legend taken from Clyde 
Fitch’s play of the same title. Barbara is a young, blonde daugh- 
ter of the South who protects her Northern lover, Capt. Trumbull, 
and is in turn protected by Gen. Stonewall Jackson. 


HALF A WIDOW 
(8 performances) 
A musical play in three acts. Book and lyrics by Harry B. 


Smith and Frank Dupree; music by Shep Camp. Produced by 
Wally Gluck at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, September 12, 


1927. 
Cast of characters— 
BADEttE se cians’ sree ee slalaiel aictocsi ote latelaieiera inte satecal kicjateca's« Gertrude Lang 
Captain Bobieverett: ox astccanees atie ne ose wees Halfred Young 
Az yee relssais, cl cctors ais octane < Madeleletalarsel state raiete\cisisicvs.ets"s\si8-3s Benny Rubin 
INGA patatols -o1G'“o fayah's cl cvaiiage’s “es hiforeid sta So ORI RAC Jon gore euriceah Julia Kelety 
Waianae er eeteratele er sara vie lela ioe e'G! onsets. o0,°0: ae Robert C. Cloy 
ENCE LINE SOGEOR sp tetas .<ishe solvate ciate stele Aa cecieleidte 6 oe 'era Frances Halliday 
Mette ate) DULTEL wi aus oyarnisle (si0in ale ele glee aeiste ealacerne aie''s Geoffrey O’Hara 
Jean Marie Alphonse Bettincourt............ ABER Are, Paul Doucet 
PACERS alaeres; (i fo0cielee Ae datcic ole Msiaterbiels:aletaseictel cheldeiaie Albert Froom 
Gree U ESD ciilereipe tra alloca cid) <seieleleleiesens.d.9. vate elettiateromiente Lew Christy 
ROLLED OS Morera aittotars eit tace ohare stot oreo 8% ste alo oso /a.s 6 «sce pleleiavace Lewis Newman 
Wari titpaAnAscuvalte Os occtete,olvteiawisidie ie lats, cbts alee sich wlavole -Ralph D. Sanford 
WAST M NUOVO sreletnl atx sieiate,t a:ala-alp)icieilaie/s els ss aie © vie ielsiajatatel ate islctoie Beryl Halley 
PARED INGLES Ada hid atedet cdieleie ani ssiaie o) 0d aretej ere e Wotetaltayccrane Vivian Martin 
Ni Ritar) ag aR OO ree Rial eistalegel sserthe -hs,ecetetore cpisinieke ti Harry Donaghy 


ME ONY) A atctpietelsial >a Marstaateceiel ec steraieln anc disieiseideortiaee se anicn wae Sliva 


s 
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HL. olen cine ptnete nee eidaiklae’s's crea ene Lenty ockin 
Red. cee pena ners he eso ranttenrs Aer et Wwetae 
Orderly ciccciven sci wicte ne aivign ois a)0/eie alg sierelpiels wiley ate COTE » ROGEES 
Acts I and I1I.—Refreshment Garden of the Maison Lafarge. 
Act II.—Scenes 1 and 5, Interior Red Cross Canteen. 2—Communi- 
cation Trench Near the Front.. 3—Front Line Trench at Chateau- 
Thierry. 4—No Man’s Land. 3 
Staged by Lawrence Marston and Edwin T. Emery. 
Bob Everett, rich, generous and in love with Babette, marries 
her the night before his outfit moves up to the front in France, 
leaves her all his wealth and expects her, as his widow, to marry 
her French sweetheart. But Bob fails to die, and that leaves 
Babette wedded but neither wife nor widow. The situation is 


adjusted at the play’s end. 


THE WILD MAN OF BORNEO 
(15 performances) : 
A comedy in three acts by Marc Connelly and Herman J, Man- 
kiewicz. Produced by Philip Goodman at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, September 13, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Brmaa: eatcaheswe pibeaiscetWib. vi cksis) evaeve atereisreha: ehevaiavene teens Sarah Enright 
ids Lee Wottae cee eaies esis se adaeghiaiat ta Lovet + assiscaeiaioieotsnele Harold Elliott 
Francine Diamond............ Pia alaapia' ss e.bNesasniueete ais latate cs Anna Thomas 
Mrs, Diameters wo eiveiria'sinvals.efe seis sig/avs\biapaa stevsimters Lotta Linthicum 
Mrs. Marshall........ <3. Bat SSEsaia ts dKsal ec witin le locas a8 othe ieee Josephine Hull 
J. Daniel Thompson,....... Shen sie ae, econ pieleleleieratisnt George Hassell 
Mary’. :s.scstohetecausee ie tralokeeihetots mctomerebs Seatiinatisvathter ¢ .. Marguerite Churchill 
BitdGsc.thseta Sc Rocawear oeviccceveccoenccevseseopencer Charters 
Doc Smalley..... Poy es ar SSR SHE eta dancanhon Edward F. Nanary 
Ferderber........ HEAR CGN miactaietete eA?) A enslaiinintere ps te Charles Moran 
Population Harry...... aihiscaselaainerincale ROD Fea Sa Royal C. Stout 
Marvelous: Morton), ictes's0 alesier oe bit pie tenis Sei eaiee ee ie ete Ajax 
Murdock......... atic Wil Wa olatalalsievelannean cons Murray Alper 
Attendant... 0.266 waste ele sie: ..Frank Butler 
Papete i ouceman:.. 2 so ssi:s 5 sigeoreealnleeeran site oka rated water ahs Jess Barrett 
SECODU RE OLCEMAN «5s s's.s.c cigs 0.8 nrc eine oleate ntetlermiges ames P. Houston 


Acts I, II and IIIA Room at Mrs. Macetat: and the Hall of 
Living Wonders. 
Staged by Marc Connelly. 


J. Daniel Thompson becomes suddenly aware of a grown daugh- 
ter he has not seen in fifteen years, tries to make good with her 
by telling her he is a great and prosperous actor when in reality 
he has never been anything but a cheap medicine show faker. In 
New York he convinces his daughter and his fellow boarders that 
he is Mansfield’s understudy in “Cyrano de Bergerac,” but they 
discover him instead made up as the Wild Man of Borneo in a 
Fourteenth Street museum and his pathetic exposure follows. 


Fe 4 SES aes 
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‘TEN PER CENT 
(23 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Eugene Davis. Produced by Thomas 


Jackson and H. S. Kraft at the George M, Cohan Theatre, New 
York, September 13, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
each lncitsie a sate ia vs e'cers's Cuties Seay ees eels cine obese NEVra Elampton 


BRERA Es laia a ciel oieieio) 6fels oiace.ane. os Pasioecrsts veseeesesAlbert Hackett 
Eh ees Depew...... Senn faicietete atetenie scams seseeeeeessJohn Williams 
Mey alerens sissies ere cmcls.s Uearete nested ce Once sneiae .-Roger Allen 
George Moss....... etatavshevsiecete ni eAR cere eek ean Walter Plimmer, Jr. 
Wacyelsanerscceac cs + Einie, ofa class cies sie sinieals oe Paltie wenn ORencCeEetess 
INndalf) (Schwartz... .. sae saelals Rr ervtnsk- stots crayerehetetetniot Robert Leonard 
Martha Black..... Snericcin oie piate:ch shore ate cavenaate orator Patricia Calvert 
Grier ia Misi. sic fois «0 eigittaia cinwic aitaataveietslauststbis akerete ral & Nancy Sheridan 
Frederick Merton........ arctecetetsisetis. Dist aca oreleniaeleinen e wiate Frank Dae 
ee ee AT ACER AN orn ci cleieis eo) spare’ o'y; os cic ointareistaloVala,sta Edward O’Connor 
The Leading Man.......... rete AERA GAC OEE ..Walter Ferrell 
The Character Lady. ....¢..0+ Phi ok entrees Sy eioes Violet Barney 
Me A BEEEM. tots das glvie teiohe: ook alae Voters see ers OTe Clifton Self 
Acts I, II and III.—In the Office of Moss & Tracey, Theatrical 
gents. 


Staged by Thomas Jackson. 


George Moss of Moss and Tracey, booking agents, in love with 
Doris Rankin, is forced to play up professionally to Martha 
Black, whose father, Rudolf Schwartz, is ready to back her as 
the star of “Love’s Torrents.” George nearly loses Doris, the 
show is nearly a terrible failure and the comedy is not over until 
nearly 11 o’clock. 


THE TRIUMPHANT BACHELOR 
(12 performances) 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by David Bur- 
ton at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, September 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


VOD ER StICY Gre revaleieie’« sie/ene'eisielsiv oa esie Dvarcressiacer Sasettiaratels Ray Walburn 
Lydia Farley.. 4 Mona Kingsley 
Ben Brittan..... . Richard Sterling 


Barbara Brittan.. A Re cee ., Anne Morrison 

GSTS PANEL Y cys ccgle oie oie ove cfs c.0le e.g ecicte osie.9 4010 6.6 ewieiew Dorothy Libaire 
pig Emery.. Sp RAE ROS EO Harold Hendee 
Mrs. Calvert.. shells Bec latatsin: ecueiaralocuha oymteeetoaorh ,....Olive May 
Flora Calvert.. ater eh Sais aia aionave s sinze oipse ea aletare Mildred MacLeod 

ack Sylvester......scccceeceeeeececcssceseccecreces Robert Ames 
Mildred Spence.......-- satel a si a{esasaie,<: ojae\ eiatalelssejaesepalaiat Elsie Lawson 


Servant at the Farleys’.......seeesecceceeceeeseeces Chas, Ashley 
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Butler at the AG that Occ eereserecessscees eer  aace 
chet AL GRE Wagers’. Bely 11 aad 1b cas the Gate 
Staged by David Burton. 

Jack Sylvester, an experienced sheik, bets three of his married 
pals that no one of their wives trusts her husband. The bet is 
made and Jack slips three prepared love notes into the three din- 
ner jackets of the would-be suspected men. The wives find the 
notes and three explosions follow. Even the truth will not pre- 
vail and it takes two hours to convince the women that they are 
wrong. 


MIKADO 
(105 performances) 


An opera in two acts. Words by W. S. Gilbert; music by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. Produced by Winthrop Ames at the Royale The- 
atre, New York, September 17, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PEDO MVILMUG ROLL ADAN. «25s cs, tee oe ecicaanet cearcn ee John Barclay 
Nankitbpaaaratisce esti ss cesles delsclubles Seu eee William Williams 
WOW Oia tremerte teense acres Cieveseleie.e gh ornk's Shc da BE ne eee Fred Wright 
Ponhald terme rete tia dean ccc case eee William C. Gordon 
Pr ishiz PAs Hinetelers, eerie «Ses vein ha'e o's oat Giclee J. Humbird Duffey 
MUI s V Gini ete PEE Wile Nar dle dueio.ss 0.4834 Gao pote ie Lois Bennett 
Pith Sings aie wae ea ea aaa cats soe ites, eee Suissabell Sterling 
CEP BOsn acess ee eras Dyaisoe iacatelusnvstslsipyekeversiaisieie el steheve .-- Bettina Hall 
Katisha 3a cqta epee ame tae oat echo ee Vera Ross 
The Mikado’s Umbrella-Bearer..........ceeceeee George C. Lehrian 
ihe .Mikado's Sword-Bearer-oeie, nice eee ene ne Paula Langlen 


Act I.—Ko-Ko’s Garden in Titipu. Act II.—Courtyard of Ko-Ko’s 
Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


A restoration of the popular Gilbert-Sullivan classic to its orig- 
inal Savoy Theatre form. 


FOUR WALLS 
(144 performances) 


A play in three acts, by Dana Burnet and George Abbott. Pro- 


duced by John Golden at the John Golden Theatre, New York, 
September 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bertha..... diate alts eletplalelelelate ett so Ror Noles tenia Sen cre ae Bella Finkle 
Mrs, Horowitz. ssc cccfes jokes seralaialessipiacels «siete atte cate Clara Langsner 


LD oe ee 
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Wiiseai@ ta mp meaty cans ann | ka ulate cacti ce 
Mendel. Gieeccauine seraleice 
enny MHorowitz........ 
ee Monier acs cae asi 
BURY Salata ite ore es tints salecnety hej ciaraith caleba valelsie 
BRCEMNAD Mime e Apacs ae hd aie aala calle Mace 
Hane res tnen natn inn sm sensinen 


.Josephine Wehn 
..+.Jacob Frank “ae 
uni Wisenfrend 
...Averell Harris 
-..William Pawley 
-Charles Wagenheim 
-George Wright, Jr. 


Ne eer terimteetas ciccsictosa. cate ern ati atote ape 2 baci goes hic aleecine Lee Strassberg 
ES le oe i a a a a ..William Cox 
Pea elrta sepa ale ie tania feaciscoicgcierat aie .Lionel Dante 
ISEPLEEN Je OS a OD) 05k a ae a a -Edward Keane 
Prieta ss wae «ose « Maine jee Bd sf SYA RAIN orien ..Jeanne Greene 
IGM Ane cai cs Sree Ue key Cabs cote donee ..Edwin Philips 


ee lelald aime Ma We e.5 6 Risiv's ioe bins Pc wiainw eX wine seeeees 


..James C, Lane 
BUY. se cenntersrsstssecraceeseesscevevaseress «Blaise! Keeler 


re Sey Cs Ae ed Shores ieee ayekerelotalistarscaiaieectavevom Pern Gertrude Manfred 
StL Ah caiiate eialetea Ck nore ale sisic od octilas cis Fae A ee Olga Nova 
Rose..... abe Sth chasis SA Ae ah Si tes es, Sy Pe ra Evelyn Platt 
OOPS, ale Setatahes Mae. a10/6ial orcie cl eiwelaie cin ons stoearaic Beene Jay Lindsey 
STC 6 aie eat alejeioianaccm areleieialedecaeare e+eee....sanford Meisner 
First Musician.......... Sehr RS sei e:sie, case oie etter William Smith 
ecand Musieian... . scpescisciccces aiSveings «e.+..-Peter Du Conge 
labnd 2 Masiciansscocb oot che wee HOME CDOPECOr. George Nicols 
Fourth Musician............. Rotiniens omic Boe car +.+s.9teve Jones 


Act I—The Horowitz Flat. Act II.—2—Tom’s Café. 3—The 
Roof. Act III.—The Flat. 
Staged by George Abbott. 


Benny Horowitz, leader of the gas house gang, is home from 
Sing Sing after having done a five-year stretch. In place of being 
bitter he has convinced himself that it is not stone and steel cells 
that make a man a prisoner, but the shackles he forges on him- 
self. He comes out of prison determined to remain free not only 
in body but in spirit as well. He will never again belong to any 
gang, or any woman, or any habit he cannot master. Gradually 
the old forces begin to hedge him in, and he is guilty of an acci- 
dental killing. Rather than lie himself out of it he gives himself 


up. 


* THE TRIAL OF MARY DUGAN 
(310 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts, by Bayard Veiller. Produced by 
A. H. Woods at the National Theatre, New York, September 19, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


NCP Cota Shiels waticterse «tr ee ere oe isle. 4 sr45s'd sais Sibi tig eleiotel ered OHTERR A GOL 
DIREC IE TAC LOTEY: v GALWAY 0.0: 6 o.ela,p'.acese,9,0:0 40s coisa ue ut iabelatioioe Arthur Hohl 
Italian Lawyer.........- .Jasper Mangione 
SoA ESS ARC LUT oal ah vie $/ile io avy giyinre 6:4 7's dtralaudiie pa iete ate Marie Santas 
Pr as a CLC OTC oie tacsiers fal tase 6/ sien] x oeiec0, : ...-Dean Raymond 


Stenographer of the Court......seccsccsesees iiiLewis McMichael 
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id wards Wiest siartsre'sicic's siace'stee'sa's'ela'e’e trele's'o's p's'co'ale ee OP TEL re et 
ames Madison. ose. eseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeensereseress+ Oscar P 
olice Inspector Hunt. .....eeeseeseeeeeeeeeeess Robert Cummings 

Police Captain Price......seseeseeveseeeeeeeeeeseee-John Sharke 

(Mirai Kate i Bar tomsiscsie estes: .evie-n's 00's o's'e'p's eu sieeve ed ee seo) Ulid Ralpk 

Dagmar Lorne ss eiec cts acide sis socws eedeeteres leona  Maricle 

Mary (Dagan ie i cis sesnc'e'c'stcle'ate nesses seb se sls vesney enn’ Harding 

Beare ALAR ies eee ere'e-ctarence'e tee 's's so s'e vis's'se vores Anna Rostane 


EAR ORL AEE 1S ws cea ole: oxecareiciatasenclé: cin siareic's seeveeceseeeese+.sDennie Moore 
Vimy caw he's Serv orw¥e ate Teta lpralena%oveters'e" = ev e'ste'eaibie'y sss as wttew Cherryiman 
Mrs. “Edgar: Rice... 0. sisscescevieseseescedoses eens Merle Maddern 
Rateick. Kearttey.:5 5 s4.01e-s-se-e-s-srsrees'e + ee esevovececeess Hdwin Jones 
Harry Jones. ......... wewaidiedelvistsleceeueccewes sss sles s suOUis evar 
Marie Ducort....... -ee.---Madame Burani 


Henry Plaisted.. 2. cc...<s +..-Charles Edwards 
Assistant District Attorney. wie'sle ee eseeeeee ees barton  MacLane 
Clerk of the=Court...........5 SP AO RO OMe naan Jack Sayer 


\ John Dougherty 
Court Attendants...........ceseeeeeeeseeeeeese;- Robert Williams 


| Robert Beggs 
Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 


Mary Dugan, professionally known as Mona Tree of the “‘Fol- 
lies,” has been found staring stupidly at the dead body of Edgar 
Rice, the man with whom she has most recently been living. Her 
clothes are blood smeared and her finger prints are on the dagger 
with which Rice has been killed. At her trial, with the evidence 
all against her, her young brother, Jimmy, arrives from California. 
Being a lawyer Jimmy objects to the way in which Mary’s at- 
torney is conducting her case, the attorney resigns and Jimmy 
takes it over. Then he learns for the first time of his sister’s 
mode of life and the sacrifices she has made to pay for his edu- 
cation. He defends her passionately and twists the state’s own 
witnesses into an admission of guilt. 


ENCHANTED ISLE 
(32 performances) 


A musical play in three acts. Book, lyrics and music by Ida 
Hoyt Chamberlain. Produced by the American Allied Arts, Inc., 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York, September 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. Stewart Haverhill-Smith..... Salsisseipieteteieats -+..Madeleine Grey 
Count Romeo De Spagindwecss so. <s cco ccanen ceed. George E. Mack 
Stewart Haverhill-Smith........ S:bitkveyellazeueier stale cetehe roles Basil Ruysdael 
Bill= Caphiss noes anne eerste cee ele.\tiels/eig hate aietetatane Hansford Wilson 
Marianccst ence Ss: tsnekel ayn BTorenanta care olescohs o eleceis eign »»..Marga Waldron 
Enoch. sae ciccepecsesss BIPTR RINRLS Wiebe ins ine rove colevel ove eiotateve Harry Hermsen 
Yen “Sings 1.3 csec-ss et, SeRiarmistemie tlie nae ae ees .+..Martin Wolfson 
Bob Sherill..... vie wy ee s 6> bieteles ss Re siaisileie eee Bigcetelshaeiate Greek Evans 
Julianne Sanderleigh .-.:.:.\ss1ee's's%e'e'e's's ca'e s's's'e's's's'e's'g's'e Kathryn Reece 
Angela....... Sabo k Daa bas be Cb eee eS ee oe te ee Ae Thera Dawn 
Bellas. ais yo. o ces othsn oe wacclats utastaee nth ets Rend ee Nee Lucile Reece 


Captain: Yacht, is devencerwers tie teidodon: seeeveeeee Philip Snyder 


Be 
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sort Ebay Shecilha’ Hanchisuee “ie Suakseg ieee Callen 


II.—Living Room, Bob Sherill’s Summer Home. Act III.—Deck of 
Haverhill-Smith’s Yacht. 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


The true love of Bob Sherill, rough but honest forest ranger, 
and Maria Whozis, society girl of the East, is threatened by the 
machinations of a foreign count and intriguing natives, but it all 
ends happily on board the Haverhill-Smith yacht in the last act. 


LOVERS AND ENEMIES 
(2 performances) 
A tragi-comedy in five acts, by Artzybashell; translated by 
Madame Strindberg. Produced by the Grand Street Follies Com- 


pany at the Little Theatre, New York, September 20, 22, 27, 29, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


INigolae war OVICHs sheets sia walsialanes oot ave ecce eens: Leo N. Bulgakov 
MO ira wherein Bieta sien steal 6 orci n/a eieieinisie: Riko: dlecs e Gato ainvolovaee sees Eva Condon 
PSOE OR UEAAN GA otal jal 616/92] sto uais oy invs'Gie loess Ris'sieieioikcerbin v6.0 ci8.t.0 Esther Mitchell 
EOE cine jere:thei’ailarehaiove ola olelaraisiacaleniw-eigicise iateinip alas «ec ehcle Marc Loebell 
EAM col atot uence efarsie: thuretniclcoe ol Gin. Ciokels a's Sniessys a/alois aa ces Albert Carroll 
LESTE A SEP LCRSERD GEICO SEE ICS CITRIC O EAP I Joanna Roos 
CURE MIMARNOUICH: crslehiaisiic oo iisinceids caine sohise cacana John F. Roche 
BV AC ENAeoaralae¥ars (ioe arr ty phere etaietal ovata vahialera cis-sfn-9/o ¥iire Gar’ ave Paula Trueman 
Brentenant Zankowsky'ss cic'sa-60le's d's <s'e bs vue sie sete Otto Hulicius 
RENAL cee ote aPanehes as eveiae fst aia rs aval at acelsipvaise wsias'e:el'e ave ccd.ate elareg Lily Lubell 


Acts I, III and V.—Veranda in Nicolai Ivanovich’s Country Home. 
Acts II and 1V.—The Sitting Room. : 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


An illustration of a cynical scientist’s contention that true hap- 
piness in love is impossible; that, in fact, lovers and enemies are 
much the same. Thus, passion-fired Irina leaves Pavel, her 
dreaming musician husband; Peter, tempted almost beyond his 
strength by Valeria, manages to remain true to Valentina, and 
Nicolai and Olga, many years married, come to realize that 
neither has ever really understood the other but that both are 
helplessly bound by bonds of sentiment. 


THE COMMAND TO LOVE 
(247 performances) 


A comedy in three acts, by Rudolph Lothar and Fritz Gott- 
wald. Adapted by Herman Bernstein and Brian Marlow. Pro- 
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duced by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, in 
association with John Tuerk, at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, September 20, 1927. : 


Cast of characters— 


Don Pedro Munaterra.....c..sececeecescesesecee+s Thomas Louden 
The French Ambassador to Spain................Henry Stephenson 


Marie-Anne. 2... ces ecccccscccvcess Violet Kemble Cooper 
AP TEACKEY site gc bier ae tet siclsle'ee ere +eeeeee Walter Colligan 
Gaston, Marquis du Saint-Lac..........+.+++-+- ...-Basil Rathbone 
Emile Ardillot ......... ares .. Anthony Kemble Cooper 
Don Tomas Martinez. ...0...ccccccewsccsescesecss ses Percy Hemus 
Manuela........ Sewecerts ie pdars bre iste ae ois DY NUE 
The Spanish War: Minister....... Ritson aoe Ferdinand Gottschalk 
The French Foreign Minister......0.-.esseseeseeee David Glassford 


Acts I and III.—A Room in the French Embassy. Act I1.—The 
Attaché’s Rooms. 

The Place is Madrid. 

Staged by Lester Lonergan. 

Gaston, with a reputation as the most successful of the modern 
Don Juans, is drafted as an attaché of the French embassy at the 
court of Spain. His unofficial duties include such social contacts 
with the influential ladies of the court as will help his country. 
Gaston, however, being true to his ambassador’s wife, refuses to 
flirt until the ambassador practically orders him to do so. Then 
he reluctantly but successfully acknowledges the advances of 
Manuela, wife of the Spanish war minister, and thus helps along 
the signing of a treaty the war minister previously had opposed. 


CREOLES 
(28 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts, by Samuel Shipman and Ken- 
neth Perkins. Produced by Richard Herndon at the Klaw 
Theatre, New York, September 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Monsieur Daudet......cecsesecscese o. Salntejavererstaleiolatac otk Gene Mason 
Madame Fourmet.... -Pauline March 
IMadanre~ la Korat Seuisieleaih weleieiave.c\e.s ie acbleceleleveleie eisvareteialsieveterate Rita Vale 


Miles Germaine: v.ccsstee aint eels.» \oisie'e ele e'eiierere letaler eter ee etereetne Kay Titus 
Mile, Collette. .....sseceeeeceneer sever eeseesseseeeces Palma Rita 
Miley. Dit Boiszan ca sciteelbtetais selec .» Mabel Williams 
Mille-aGarlets.isletcsom tebtottetiatrriete's ct e'ataisrererats ...Elizabeth Darling 
Mile. Dupont........ Bigs ainiaiels. Flaine die \e he svem layer wclereeerare Jean Neville 
Mile. Duane...... ae ole Walshe Rialeratn shivaZoshqulclote Paleiciaatovmerels Sonia Rasova 
Monsieu# Goulet. \. sis:0:s ottatarstateiels is ©itic oss eisvansieietateloce William Murray 
Monsieur Raffael......esccsecnssessrveresscccsscceres David Sager 
Monsieur Fougart.....:...-. Sis sc cklals selects AR Sh ction Jean Loubet 
Monsieur Andre <5. pscace te tein cleeto ice William Parke, Jr. 


senor’ Martinez’. vi... cer ds stletiemer eet otee STotarate wieune Raoul DeLeon 


ae 
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Beg vsig 6:0 07 cn vais oe cules eles aie 00.000 v0.8 0devieed ve ose Bessie Allison 
CHYIstOpher com adeades rete t ccs er PecwncrecceRichard Ne Gregg 


INC Alcale « ddufctattme plains. tawide dead o's edccti sce tac vape ranklin A 
Sue.. ninisiaceth sist wisn) avaieiletelainvet ela snnetare si aield ns/veiniaie USTs Kkat line. 
WEGKG a reiniateveldis cis'icsls «cic idiaisiin am ctare ae ca tea ot oocna Willian jones 
Rastus. 2. cs ececcccagsvecevervecseccoerssenseesssslvelson Turner 
Golondrina...... eelsterale mdenen te <ealelaawes's ocee'e Natacha ambos: 
Monsieur Merluche.... teecvssecoviceves ce eorge Nash 
El Gato... ....... aelaters giatele\eies Allan Dinehart 
Mathie Elyacinthe; <i «iadeeiccv/sis len tie swe .. Princess Matchabelli 
TOSGitaterasnaveve » por . «+seee-Jay Mondaye 
Allasandro....... .... Neil Burgess 


Pere Alphonse. . Redfield Clarke 

Jacinta. oc... -Helen Chandler 

Pierre. .... Ar r Reeterste lenis Sol Padrone 

iPules fies cate acters totais cotclieln wel oreiefarsrereie-cistatstaralematelcrerets Edward Ferguson 
Acts I, II and III.—The Hyacinthe Mansion. New Orleans, 1850, 
Staged by Benrimo. 


Madame Hyacinthe, forced to mortgage Hyacinthe mansion to 
Monsieur Merluche, thinks to marry her innocent Jacinto, just re- 
turned from convent, to Monsieur Merluche and thus solve a 
family and financial problem. But Jacinto, romantically in love 
with El Gato, pirate, refuses to marry Merluche, and to make her 
escape sure pleads with El Gato to make her his mistress. El 
Gato he is bad fellow but not that. bad, so Jacinto hides in his 
room. After which Merluche casts her off and El] Gato makes 
marriage with her. 


THE LETTER 
(104 performances) 


A play in three acts by W. Somerset Maugham. Produced by 
Messmore Kendall at the Morosco Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Leslie Crosbie.........c0ce0s alalaieleie bhataTaa/ttadaiste}atehctabare Katharine Cornell 
Geoffrey Hammon q..\si0 wisis.0\w aisles ele a4 Siem iw eis wine ias Burton McEvilly 
Plea eB Oye ara yore! olcie aielerernreesatareesseverw*ahatails aichadtnanatoeisteholsleke wi) civase-ole!.« M. Wada 
ARONA S VEEL.) wis asa 0ole re oalincnye oldie eeln s siesalvislalslalvia Gw)eisw ees 6 John Buckler 
Robert CLoshbiey cic.c.c oleisietere oa) atalanled la leteretaletels she 01 slshuja.e) ae J. W. Austin 
Howard Joyceci< a <'evar sic 's sisistaate) scsi Hori HOE Ono Allan Jeayes 
OneiORe Seng aie 2. ctatcielesrelo i aysratelblela waiee visislejete's ole. a4 James Vincent 
Pee Sich sergeant o fb) Pe Olce = cminia) feleis sictsleials'eialevelatelely 'aisvy'+ «reve B. Landon 
INE orm Reiter. croleralerelctelerdiceletr’el sae vce syomale'o,9'1.0 00 Mary Scott Seton 
(Ue Ie ie We aS O Ge ODO ODO WORLD OOO tenemos Sam Kim 
SAM Chinese Woolas fale cle cicivie vievea'ss csitiviv nie wee suds Lady Chong Goe 
AVES POCO wsnele cralsiolerel era cic releteus oo sie %so\eisise alse 'e es Eva Leonard-Boyne 


A Room in the Gaol at Singapore. Act II1I.—A Room in the Chinese 
Quarter at Singapore; 2—The Drawing Room. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 
Leslie Crosbie, shooting Geoffrey Hammond full of bullets, 
swears he had attacked her and she killed him in self-defense. 
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Her story holds until the appearance of a letter she had written 
Hammond demanding that he visit her the night of the murder. 
Leslie then confesses she killed Hammond in’ rage because he 
had thrown her over for a-Chinese woman. The letter is kept 
out of the trial and she is cleared. a 


MANHATTAN MARY 
(264 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book, lyrics and music by B. G. 
DeSylva, Lew Brown, Ray Henderson, Wm. K. Wells and George 


White. Produced by George White at the Apollo Theatre, New 
York, September 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sama Katz..ca wie ca larcls ols \e sia ieie pe 00'S\pinisisiole’slntetoinigieisiaiatatcrels nea Uma Olen, 
Policeman........... Seong Seocdin pea a aaa atnie eeiere oe -.«.James Scott 
Reb Coe Ge Arcyes in dslaif:, ys sisalees pielale eieiaiatere binisls swlals ott Fadl sotanton 
IPL CLE IBNSES TEND ors eka cos (alt enn, are, ie'é.sheieie’ oe o eleieve niecevaiptaraae piotelp sieve Amy _Revere 
A Society Bud.......... aio tsteiene/aiz avelule tara Clots mans teteioe Suzanne Fleming 
Police Sergeant...... So nino oie. sie es Sa iat bieie wa aie .-Harry Oldridge 
Mig euiets ten tie tl ciatcrsccriese/scoco.sie:e'e ole lae sv avsiian weraieayeie week eens Ona Munson 
SSM arn sce tut AaD ate execaveresayecais ois) sig.sus a\etelerevouateanerate ...Dorothy Walters 
Jimmy Moore....... Siete ie iu Staten Srereerdoecalbrbtatovslciatekemmtoiee Paul Frawley 

t aren ta We eteeen sxeiy ptiarecioy sie iale age suetelatenelpneratezarete e.++. 9am Ledner 
Bob: Sterhing cae. visie%e Maaeearers het) via tatvtola: olalete virtier eve) kisehaate Harland Dixon 
Diana. Day ttcccsen s vanes CEEOL SOO ne Scan a Mary Farley 
Finny eIOr ny cine esatetaistats eaters alto ithavs 0 evaters erovd eroie ai alaze Suzanne Fleming 
Fritzie DeVere. ......... avgiehlsreck h:aecpseis ve dc Avenace akeMonrorpeeeeTT Doree Leslie 
Viola Fay...... eNstaestalale ohn tara toner poets helay oT es ulpnalietasatei oars caneattonarate Mae Clark 
Show<Gil |. ceussetremiene BW etuniclactscsuaietore Views investi bie tua statahs Adele Smith 
A Dramatic \ACtressivecctesteasstret sain lassteraieigioree cieictaaeie Vada Alexander 
Embassy, Boysii,'<..;..:csea ese ea aeetes Messrs. Goff, Kerr and Barth 
McCarthy Sisters.'.:ccisscwjere su esiaten tealer tet eran yas aie oYavelateye Themselves 
Grickets 5... «scinss ss die Vsodias gig orale ee uate praberalehs rere wiete seeteie te Ed Wynn 
MRICS ieee egg so oo Wein a Stores acailpio’sivia cbintacgce nial sceloteinteroeieiieretors Victor Munro 
pebwo-Gun’’ Terry s sss ss\s0\s ps o's aimls ceveies ilels-sleiee esiels pew Games SCOks 
George White.... se wa) eie: acres) sua Neto gata San TaaRehste er eeneeaReTCL Ane Himself 
Rath e pe yerly- ss si5 0 s-cv «0s inet sede ene ee +ee-. Suzanne Fleming 
M. Max Duval. a Marcel Rousseau 
Scott Sisters..... 3 <a“erg fa beia'teile oS whale te beh ons eT nS Themselves 
Newshoyarren os ot ise See cate uve heerey tees eteewacwe ate Ray Hunt 
His Honor, the Mayor of New York City........... Harry Oldridge 


Act I.—Scene 1—Broadway. 2—Barrow Street, Greenwich Village. 
3—Stage Manager’s Office. 4—Stage of Apollo Theatre. 5—Five- 
Step Curtain. 6—Mother. Brennan’s Lunch Room. 7—A Tree in 
the Park. 8—‘400” Club. 9—A Secluded Spot. 10—Memories. 
11—“Scandals”” Dress Rehearsal, Apollo Theatre. Act II.—Scene 1 
—Barrow Street. 2—A News Stand. 3—Folies Bergere, Paris. 4— 
Huber’s Museum. 5—The Meeting Place. 6—Roof Garden. 

Staged by George White. 


Mary Brennan, Ma Brennan’s daughter, has to go to work 
when Ma’s Greenwich Village restaurant fails because Ma has 


invested her money in bonds sold by that rascal Sam Katz. 
Crickets, a waiter in the restaurant, helps Mary get a job in 
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George White’s ‘‘Scandals,” she is the hit of the show and every- 
thing’s joyous at the finale. s 


MERRY MALONES 
(192 performances, 16 performances return engagement) 
A musical comedy in two acts, by George M. Cohan. Produced 
by George M. Cohan at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 26, 1927. sete 


Cast of characters— 


Announceress...... piaiclorece aicisralsiblefe@ieis'slceraalaisie eee ae Ann Cre 
DUTP ENT 05) ain'e cle als o1a%e sieie|e'e «1 61s\0)0/0 5 pinieisie sisieie sii Soleus Leo Henning 
Carlysle. .cicc:ctso. Seis ee cece tarule cata latetataisl-atatern seeeeeee David London 
Mrs. Van Buren........ Pot) Hb oon eeeeee--Lna Hayward 
Annabelle...... Honate ABC OO nua stale aiaavelpalstatela’® Marjorie Lane 
Mr. Westcott......... sfaiglotaretaveis Sieialieie ttn etaigiere ..- Robinson Newbold 
Gloria Westcott.............. avea(eleieeinin aiarplsw aes seeeees.-Mary Jane 
OG LHOMPSOW 66 occ. aicles wens era siatece ones SSRRAE Alan Edwards 
oe Westcott. .....scccre a atalint, Walntencta ainie’ cejerarversivieteie sats Alan Edwards 
olly Malone......... pha akan drateus argrate re Ghalnusniate's i .» Polly Walker 
Tony Howard..... SARA ASC neterece Lge 6 Frank Otto 
Kennedy..... a caiat atale talevacsen totaal .. Frank Masters 


.Mercer Templeton 
..--James Templeton 
..». Dorothy Whitmore 
..e.eGeorge M. Cohan 
.e+e-e9arah Edwards 


Capt. of Police....... 
Capt. of Police...... 
Delia Malone.. 
oben Malone... 

elen Malone. 


PA TETE ots cocant iva ita x elon RUA o eres Siew aw ale W no dcr aie vie Ascnsetttss Patsy Ball 
Charlie Malone: «6.0... ccc ccc cr cce csc cveciscresccens Charles Finin 
OM ors BPR nace a pince pia Dirieiari* s.r sia leis eee 5 018ie ..e+-.sRichard Barry 
MMMUANI® 2 apt ice hie ertie ciate lesa Dib eter PH AS.s see 100.699 a2 arry Rose 
fs. ROSINSKY 6.01045 0 seK0 DO =, AE OR EES ERT REN TET Nat S. Jerome 


IGP BUN oe eee et Peer a Siig Gomme eter oor. Angela Jacobs 
Act I.—Scene 1—Westcott Home. 2—A Drug Store in the Bronx. 

3—John Malone’s Home. 4—The Bronx Express. 5—The Stage 

Door. 6—The Bail Room of the Van Buren Home. Act II.—Scene 

1—A Street in the Bronx. 2—Westcott’s Office. 3—The Pathway to 

the “Rose Garden.” 4—The “Rose Garden” of the Westcott Home. 
Staged by Edward Royce. 


Joe Westcott, of the rich Westcotts, loves Molly Malone of the 
Bronx Malones so much that he is willing to give up a hundred 
million dollars and be a soda water clerk just to sing duets with 
her. But Molly will have nothing to do with so rich a fellow, so 
Joe has to get himself disinherited. He succeeds in doing this but 
Papa Westcott fools him. He takes the money away from Joe 
and gives it to Molly. 
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SHANNONS OF BROADWAY 
(288 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by James Gleason. Produced by Crosby 


Gaige and Earle Boothe at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, 
September 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
PRA SWANZEY:. svisioie wiais.esitia vital piceietow aw scinets eaisioice os cone GEOL Re Moai ad 


Charley Dilloys ovccce goin vente Mislais sale Giateltace eimraciare ne eee George Spelvin 
Pez ADAViS: pe isc voices eRe ats IniacaserSiaip\ rele wierd are +.-..Guy Nichols 
Wanee: Atkins. 3 2)cc..cceias oc bee mrelencletoleiareta sielole\crare7a ....Leo Lindhard 


Bert Savage. .... 


Minerva Harper.. eisisieraetousterstss servic ares Helen Mehrmann 
An Actor. ....... .-. Phil Sheridan 
PRIS AWIEE Se een ecraete -Daphne Wilson 
(ORE a Srane Sareriatsion's paniatean initomentarerers oc .-Jos. Raymond 
Chick” Bradford... :sts<ts.e Reap lounrhete eisinistancter centers coiaiec Frank Hearn 

mma Shannon,....... aire ieietatste Siete mislattue creisaco reeiete Lucile Webster 
DUCKE Gas HatnOns ¢ s0.2 shines bas ea pee ee ee James Gleason 

AS OWAMSON cp trc cists outers «sin aie, sta'e.einin elste bictanstoleletetstetet rs Louise Crolius 
Theresa: Sutton; 5; ccccceoccecves siavayalaveiere srotensioicters Suzanne Sheldon 
@haries| Hradtord,<Sr. ss) «Soc adlaer atone a Seats: Percy Moore 
ING WED Ed yess eos Lc sa btee OSS Se be Seen Charles Brokate 
PAREN O see cee ees ose ek oo eee eee eee Daphne Wilson 
“Shorty” Jones..... Syeie-ptalaisinielslataselphele creche eh clstey catcher atone Eddie Heron 
1 SyeG Ste. NN SYS ie ebb ae ately ea Sia alntetonarsete: sialiocaetiecere Harry Tyler 
PL CORE Ter Fore crete Fao cities coe eee ee Gladys Crolius 
Bi Bo) int = Sis edo A RE NCTA EER estos Sn eS nes Willard ‘Keeler 
Biles peaareTerceieteraleC liaise s cletnicie ciao Gee G. B. Stayman 
Sirk vi eae ..Matthew Zentner 

dbs, seraterteteteaca oer sie tis Nictes a > Clarence Doench 
A Departing Guest. 17.7.2 o's c's ya's o's as 3 ...Phil Sheridan 
Mr. TAlbeeni teen see ono Shek ARON Be eer Bertram Millar 


Acts I, II and III.—Office of the “Swanzey House” in Sutton, 
New England. 
Staged by Paul Dickey. 


Emma and Mickey Shannon, small-time vaudeville troupers, 
are stranded in Sutton, New England. Stopping in Pa Swanzey’s 
inn to get warm, they discover the village skinflint is about to 
throw Swanzey into the street and take over the hotel. The 
Shannons decide to buy in and try the hotel business. They 
help to settle many of the town’s minor problems and then go 
back to show business. 


SPEAK EASY 
(57 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Edward Knoblock and George 


Rosener. Produced by William B. Friedlander at the Mansfield 
Theatre, New York, September 26, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


Atay Guise scene ec reece rcerecsecscesescecees+ Adelaide Rondelle 
Paul Martin <vaac + dala aniobleeite stlewoth de aicte/ss<s.-Lonald Campbell 
BISY es ce rece cc ces ee see cceccccssccecsccscsccese «Beatrice Lee 
Old) Annies. cieiias< Ns wine 'elticiate “(este viwinlamis'esicie<sefae. te Marie: Petteg 
Stalsihle o'6  UWole See 0 able vide sis ofa eye kueo” G: Carrot 
sevesvescececces -Mate-rier ~ Roemer 
isto tisnek canals Leopold -padia 
-++ee-Anne Shoemaker 
ecouerate John Crone 
..-.-Dorothy Hall 
I -Arthur R. Vinton 
ee Vickery..... or +se....Edward Woods 
arginia, Arnold... 20.0405 scnae e's .......Ruthelma Stevens 

Acts I, II and III—“Min” Denton’s Apartment—a Speakeasy in 
“Hell’s Kitchen.” eg ee ] 


“Junkie” Joe... 
Alice Woods.... 


“Cannon” Costello 


Alice Woods, an innocent from the country, finds herself in 
Min’s place, hard by Hell’s Kitchen. She is threatened by Can- 
non Costello, a fearfully tough fellow, and rescued by her Prince- 
ton boy friend. 


JIMMIE’S WOMEN | 
(216 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by 
B. J. Witbeck at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, September 26, 


1927. 
Cast of characters— 
Billy Wells. . 22.25 < clases Gatiayé whe ciavsie's olecsla.vle’s. ¢ oatelele vale WELLER anid VAe 
UCHTS OS 5 0 oe OR OAC DO DO OBIOO COC OEE GOO Op OE Orrok Sam Parks 
IBELRONA SAIN PSO oats sie o's 0 \n's clale’s 0 e's 4 v cis 0'8 «15's sletereterens Junior Cook 
eddies ean C72.c'4 sleicias sie(tm.sivie oslelee Sits cide ital scale aieiietote Lucia Laska 
MPR UMILIEL yea ate wiekslels)»\6 cispele este) acsth.sfelois\elaigraloteiene Robert Williams 
WRODELE ME OWIET se orctesletis's aiclein avsin\s) celaieichenc-staie oidsisie secieten atOs, Gordon 
Mes Richaed: LUE s ¢.v.eicis,«-pisiavs iererergissenyerere 29 ecvsecccee Felix Krembs 
MIARRC LOIRE DOT ere occe's.c'c ¢ elolereiace oie aroyeiniete emioiniera eterateree fee Charles Abbe 
Mires eSamitel Kane-. i. «.<\s\sre ele osleliels wit'ctalatetelsiels chee’ ..-Beatrice Terry 
Blorence Standish. <<. «sais sine cisee's aicielerctersi’e .»--Minna Gombel 
AVL catches alex sdibelensrctelersieinlehteisie a keel em ine cimeiereneretste »..s.-Frances Horine 
Mrs. Reginald Van Alstyne... .........2-.-0+-. .--Helene Mitchell 


Acts I and II.—Home of Dr. Richard Turner, Greenwich, Conn, 
Act IJI.—Jimmie’s Bedroom. 
Staged by Myron C. Fagan. 

Jimmie Turner, in love with Gypsy Adair, actress, is liable to 
lose his father’s money unless he accepts the family dictum that 
he shall marry his cousin, Teddie Kane, who is already in love 
with another. To turn Teddie’s interests to Jimmie his uncles 
import a flirt to make her jealous. The flirt turns out to be Gypsy 
Adair and also Jimmie’s secretly married wife. 
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THE GARDEN OF EDEN 
(23 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood, from the German 
of Rudolph Bernauer and Rudolph Oesterreicher. Produced by 
Arch Selwyn at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, September 27, 
1927, 


Cast of characters— 
Adele sc 75 sisisisieiste se ccivedcccersesceevecceseeases Barbara Barondess 
DDiGHE. Weieaiois»'s: bs alelalelele sie dais aposlee ine nae Me) Teg ie 
Cleo..... ae Betsy Jane Southgate 
Wa * Alison Skipworth 
Revard 


....Stapleton Kent 


Toni Lebrun....... ABS nOAS afacatstet lot atacean dans ...Miriam Hopkins 
Ps Can sBoyctacs ccs oem pate nies Sis aeoleiaiatece eed mine te ree Daniel olf 
NMEA s eocciw nis ate.s nia cadebaletatobalsterote tafe alee ainveuste AaiWosteles Harlan Briggs 
Madame Riniskty.\6 o's. cea eae ale aiaateictarete BNR erate Rona Camilla Dalberg 
Henri Glessing........... aiginiplase tintin eletnicreeatenrnite C. Stafford Dickens 
Count de Mauban.......... piaiheinia wuneraleteinceie ites iterates Gordon Ash 
Darou. Laperaiy.. seissoeas esinceniecale pletoinin tere win iarexeteToroneieee A. G. Andrews 
Cotintdes L*Esterel s ...:.:0:c'0 cic ete pinassleisiomesriayeteaes T. Wigney Percyval 
MICH an eaAMIONE «: <:e-5,s.si0y ein e<0 diviacete «seeeeeee-Douglass Montgomery 
Latte eles OLEli-.-t i. p's: arcivteic syeieccucca'e"s lors inioretennconmMetoun rials Alfred A. Hesse 
Protessor ROSSIO ss vcs 00 ee ee cajeces SAR pS obs Ignacio Martinetti 
Aunt Matilde........... whee ese Sanle ates shies RC ROE & Doris Rankin 
DinclesEecDextee vials ciesee-sieis.050 ..-lvan F, Simpson 
Prince Miguel de Santa Rocca....... os'e ope aiesvcce ett iss. Vy Bytal 
Mervaniiopnthes EVtCe .',,5 ciaise wisipvere sletnie eae hieeielarere .....Walter Geer 


Act I.—Dressing Room of the ‘‘Palais de Paris.”” Act I1.—Lounge 
Room in the Hotel Eden, Monte Carlo. Act III.—Room in a Board- 
ing-house in Paris. 

Staged by Edwin H. Knopf. 

Toni Lebrun is a dancer in an obscure Paris cabaret where 
terrible things happen. Rosa, the charwoman of the place, is in 
reality a baroness down on her luck. Every year Rosa takes her 
savings and spends them all on one grand splurge on the Riviera. 
After Toni has been attacked by Henri Gissing, Rosa takes her 
with her to the Riviera. There she meets and loves Richard 
Lamont, who wants to marry her. Everything is set for the wed- 
ding, with Toni all dressed up in the Lamont finery. Gissing 
turns up, but agrees to keep still if Toni will share her favors 
with him. Toni refuses, confesses all, and when Richard is not 
prompt in forgiveness, strips her wedding dress from her back 
and walks out of the Eden hotel in her step-in. Later, in Paris, 
she agrees to marry Richard’s royal ancestor, Prince de Santa 
Rocco, who is 75, very rich and eager to be revenged upon his 
snobbish relatives. 


: a bi 
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~ BLACK VELVET 
(15 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Robertson. Produced by M. J. 
Nicholas at the Liberty Theatre, New York, September 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


General Jonny Willian) Dares. cc.csm.cce wk cccicw snes ever Arthur Byron 
MEM SOM oe tester guia nace ni olaie shel Morale ieee erase Vin cus oe sinpiern eater immie_ Rosen 
AP MERICIA DEL AL BOT oc xi n'ern aleve soarieie toa tiater vik a Gtateleeeiaiiars laiae ona Hogarth 
USCS). beim itetcha cnr a OX ERIE COOGEE Or DEE ener Rs Nadea_ Hall 
mallces DASE S Son aiesn 22's ororeigia Atle ails o Stings sama elers cleo Kate Byron 
bee Wislhiaen Dery. LSE ecrine ocr ocin Seely CoS e Ee SL Deere Oe Nelan Jaap 

MRE CIONs Gatie «io ois atetslensrsic cists sinanistodas oe oie tas Louis La Bey 
(Niece darnetinctars ols. rigceie tia dels sicitlenieAe rate a aclainn es Frank Sylvester 
Men URN CAREOT oe 'e'wiers niece: 616.5 e'e cathe able Nn oe Oo ee Peter Bentley 
WAU OUI ATI G ae:5 aoe ialtleicts ocale aereie Nae Hoeteret terres Joseph Green 
OMIA RICH IN OMCs xicic:n cole Wieies o.ni0'a erelblaliiews ba.ce'ale ee nor Leonard Doyle 
LOA UICC OSS E SOC CM DOE RACn OIE sirsstam ste Parker Fennelly 
TEND Ga ar <1 el atotele ocsia! seis Svinte wisielolore eles slelarcte vs wiciva eerem ee Charles Slattery 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Rose Arbour of the Darr Plantation in 
the “Yellow Pine” Belt of the South, 
Staged by Willard Robertson. 

Gen. J. W. Darr, 84-year-old Southerner, still has his pride and 
his sense of Dixie justice. When his overseer kills a labor agent 
come from the North to recruit black labor the general approves. 
When a mulatto, full of coke, strikes the general’s grandson in 
the face and is lynched the general agrees that that is what might 
be expected. But when he learns that his grandson, engaged to a 
Northern belle, has been flirting in the canebrush with a yellow 
lady his family pride wells up and he is ready to kill the boy. 
Would have killed him if he had not dropped dead. 


THE UNINVITED GUEST 
(7 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Bernard J. McOwen. Produced by 
L. M. Simmons, Inc., at the Belmont Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ed WACK SOW fe ieielele/aiciereiaveie o/olsie's: s/s 0 ¢:s:e:s era) eis evese/sie Peg Entwistle 
. Jefferson White.......seecccee ccc eseeeersavneree fore Carmody 
Matty Jackson... .ccccccccscccccccccscrercocees Helen Strickland 
Alfred Jackson. ......cceccessccerscccsssscccoscecs Elmer Grandin 


anh Die ceca ese mlasion cc Ck os eile sprawls Robert Conness 
Hone White Pea eestetnistsieioreine eres Cela teeny ctecerpreiret sere Mabel Colcord 
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Malcol 
foe ay IL nd IlI.—Living Room of Alfred Jackson’s Home, a 


Farm House in the Ramapo Mountains, New York State. 

Johanna Jackson, young wife of a flinty 70-year-old husband, 
has a child by the local minister to satisfy her overpowering ma- 
ternal urge. Her husband and his aged sister turn upon Johanna, 
the child dies and Johanna kills the minister when he tries to take 
advantage of her in violation of his promise to stay away. 


Sil eric lais a meoela gate seater ae we Pre tees eS Walter Davis 
a 


MURRAY HILL 
(28 performances) 
A farce in three acts by Leslie Howard. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Bijou Theatre, New York, September 29, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


iia talsvanttteisemeiersiacs tiate cea sic. sisie'e:n e's.0 sie'e]s orsleiatorciotarerare Harry Lillford 
Byline OS iare ces io ae lectin Za n:0.eS aicin s(t oo 6 oiriajainjouase’di sins Alice May Tuck 
May Tweedie... oc. cc cicccscccscvcccseccccstescccsos Florence Edney 
Blaeaet ned eC OLE Me ecNs (eiscercls. azoias ccerdyeis labels, « wiayleriselee oipiesabals Gaby Fay 
George Appleway....srccccctosssccvervescevenvencess John Brewer 
UA reshape WCC IG See eis eta ace tale nab o,c wba inh lola aivtateleiosaisie Genevieve Tobin 
Wosthifetom Smythe cc nani Ghie vies sees sede e eminaty.cis Glenn Anders 
Wire levine csc eine ieieleis a wiels's se t72 susie clainietant set tere Leslie Howard 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Morning Room of the Tweedie House 
in the Murray Hill District of New York. 

Wrigley, being a youthful stranger in New York, gazes deeply 
into the eyes of Amelia Tweedie during a traffic jam. On love 
adventure bent thereafter he manages to get into the Tweedie 
house on Murray Hill by bribing a deputy mortician who is to 
officiate at a will reading. Once in, he is called upon to imper- 
sonate a drunken nephew of the Tweedies, which he does success- 
fully. Falling more deeply in love with Amelia he is, in the end, 
obliged to confess all and is forgiven. 


THE HOUSE OF WOMEN 
(40 performances) 


A play in three acts by Louis Bromfield. Dramatized from his 
novel, ‘The Green Bay Tree.” Produced by Arthur Hopkins at 
the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, October 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Hattie: Tolliver: ;-:s:sieisie,0.» eiie.bjsisiaisie.s bjejs\ele.6.b)2.8.6{6)615,0 Roberta Bellinger 
tility. Shane saves eistespseteip scaterosinruati nieces wiecciticie eiecstareetnete Nance O’Neil 


it so 
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Trene Shane. .......cssccesseereereceesesessesssesHelen Freeman 


Lily Shane..... yeas pee esecweseesacecertevcvecce ctisie Ferguson 
Henry: Bascom done tian de dodee ethane corn cease Walter Abel 
Sarabwccsan BeceSaiex Aura: wisn eee lel aterara tl anerstaiterea ee eie cs siaie) siefarat) tite Paine 
ADtKat Morven race Secaewe Leelnt eraintetate areata wiaraverae urtis Cooksey 


Julia Shane is living with her daughters, Irene and Lily, in the 
big Shane house upon which the mills and factories have en- 
croached. Lily, being restless and rebellious, has a child by the 
young governor of the state but refuses frankly to marry him. 
Irene, who loves the governor, is so shocked by Lily’s adventure 
that she joins the Catholic church as a protective measure. Years 
later Lily ventures a second time into love competition with 
Irene, taking Arthur Marven, a strong young Laborite, away from 
her sister. The mother, Julia, grown old and philosophical, dies. 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 
(127 performances) 


A play in five acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by Walter 
Hampden at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, October 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Doctor, Thomas  Stockmannc). c/s eaccc0ces seis oe+++eWalter Hampden 


Mrs. Stockmann........ Spgitaleie stains RIE seit tacete Mabel Moore 
2 ae nn eae Mee po ape prin pris lave piniteiata Marie Adels 
NGS. < shoe ss eee citbiiswneicieiitulssie siete cabernen Leroy Wade 
VINO MEARS GEECe cia'elolel ig sie ieee ap Vie'tia\0'9 vivit.c eepalalee George Offerman, fr. 
eRe cats Ms ATU TISU Ie oa wag seis ip inipinin's ous a) P/\b:2 oye pinie C. Norman Hammond 
LS aca en eee EMO O DEE rr oo Coc W. H. Sams 
ORME RAC meV a aad aha) oie! oa dl oi.ci0i's) nj s ehoyi 0s ese jece, x ax9r'6 eo eieres shaLaheblere Dallas Anderson 
TW ata Se cy stelel gaara nieve. ata.ne/eleinir') sininay Dalniaalale gue e aateeiet Stanley Howlett 
MPEOCEEC £77121) 9/e)aincaraisl = ofc ons 0 Giviwravaswelareln ai pacnee ai hemmereete Ernest Rowan 
BRCIAR SER Mn ialairie ya lod' p.civ eibaeie wie Oe Sun bid ey Arne Cecil Yapp 
Li toe Al eC age Seer eae Bor meGsc Cr. nin CH OURG Hart Jenks 
PAD rin et WVEAT «<i c.s i077 csejetatauninrakewicssieusiettoesetntteeideeterata tee P. J. Kelly 


Acts I and II.—Dr. Stockmann’s Sitting-room. Act III.—The 
Editor’s Room of the People’s Messenger. Act IV.—A Room _ in 
Captain Horster’s House. Act V.—Dr. Stockmann’s Study. The 
Action Passes in a Town on the South Coast of Norway. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. : 

Dr. Thomas Stockmann, physician in charge of the baths at a 
small Norwegian watering place, discovers that the waters are 
polluted. Promptly preparing a report, he urges his brother, the 
burgomaster, and other village officials to close the baths at once 
and clear up the source of supply. The radicals and liberals 
rally to him until it is discovered the loss to the town the closing 
of the baths would entail. Then they all turn on the doctor as an 
enemy of the people. He is left fighting determinedly but utterly 
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disgusted with the “compact majority” that, he is convinced, is 
always wrong. — Sea 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 


(112 performances) 
A musical comedy; book, lyrics and music by Eddie Dowling 
and Jimmy Hanley. Produced by Charles Dillingham at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, October 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


August Brewster....... aistaiatelalareta aletpisialstereinoie ..++..Frank Kingdon 
Dorothy Brewster... ccccecessreccens eiap yal ctaneisnereratets So Linda 
Mrs. Brewster..........+- sate a\alshatar toe ee eae «++---.Winifred Harris 
Fons. Percivals SHOLE% is:o.atere oie ste cel ae ia ato aveleve le B Sioteverarate Carl Francis 
Perkitis. sc ice ces a0 3 sicjaisivterenlem inset Awiara slghaetara a cnatenntohete T. F. Thomas 
Sergeant Daley... .....0.seree Budi eat aip a eselsaeiaesTongicsateet Fiske O’Hara 
INO ONSENETETL hoce: sts ccleetevais leisré:esareinicioseecte/mieiatelonsiors/ Fie Elizabeth Murray 
Mickey O’Brien............. Re <8Gh a iatplareiousisie steel eteeier Dick Keene 
Vik enyecieeatevels ‘arara'clcie «ip sieipieieisisisinjeta Jk aars.¢ esate aiphelepats steiaiete Chas. - Gale 
Meee eee eee Tae see ig scasr nage afelaieivin =) e7nle sievsSeralaleinimisieieigravsia itch Alex Calm 
MM CaADeNN Me eee aPETEeS tse agate n'a} 1s (sve Sioiy weyalesolereraere erat ais atone ...Lester Hope 
Fingers..... Re at tetcigiaicin lo, ara ecb ielelale onversicte siojalevarjareienietarert Geo. Byrne 
Goofy....- Bitters aeia:s oferon tales a Surtees pe hr esererens Relasigueceeeteee Will Ahern 
Muggsy..... Betecdtiar ed hance Ste etatet chalisioie: slips e +seeeeee-Henry Dowling 
Miss Brown......-. Seah alae: ereveiie?e eke) arene evecdeeesesaeCarolyn. Nolte 
Miss Smiths oo cce ccctets cite e\stero'e' wise owl eerie wee ee Woodey Lee Wilson 
Gertie..... Ba frecb aioe SiRPeed seiaicaboar Signe des Seca a Selene +++.+Ray Dooley 
Parker oso eee ase eas Fos are tiie.s Haske as eo eee Veaabes Cecil Owen 
The Governor......-. SI Min ete le Wie blwres Benton en nae Harry Short 
Mamie ps:. aretecets Pee rt ricith rine nee tite BaD eos Ruby Keeler 
Gladys.......0.20.ceceeees wadisistea yaaa ites «...-Gladys Ahern 
Willie eae cnae 0 roe wre aa wien a iabotalate veeveeeess William Ahearn 
Bickley... - ooc0 vic ccis'dslerde sintetale sieleleioteie'eia eeeeeee9am Morton 
Abe Cohen... .s ccc ccsisls of sie slaiwlolel delet vistslista/averelalarerstrislet eats Chas. Dale 
Moe: Zimmermann, « «../s: cas en cine olslwie’e' elalelaleterelel otnielsteletetal eters Joe Smith 
A Policeman....:.... PBI oy rion c Rade SSS Cree yee AS Emil Cote 
: Jim Thornton 
Phree, Old Timers... <-c's o:e\+s'sc'a's olela's elelpiatsleleleteraieinns | Josephine Sabel 
Barney Fagan 
Ruby...... REG In siren Gi aie oie athomigha¥e nvenstateiatercie wiattatera «-..-Ruby Keeler 
Carrieworubisauce Mrdushals abate desawle's iniataetacolgiite Shas clereuagaomTatetals Carolyn Nolte 
Dolly.........+... AAR HOSM OSA Oy Siar --.-Woodey Lee Wilson 
Organ Geidetinn cette ctesieccses c'evs.a cigiaaeiesie Saaie cesta Edward Maurelli 


Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


Gertie is a waif in an orphan asylum. Mickey O’Brien, half 
orphan, is her pal. August Brewster, millionaire philanthropist, 
offers a $25,000 prize for the best model tenement housing plan. 
Mickey draws a plan Gertie sees in her dreams and wins the prize. 
Brewster also adopts him as a boy of talent. Gertie is desolated, 
but manages to escape the orphanage and follow Mickey to a 
happy ending. 
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YES, YES, YVETTE 
(40 performances) 


A musical comedy in three acts; book by James Montgomery 
and William Cary Duncan, based on a story by Frederick S. 
Isham; lyrics by Irving Cesar; music by Philip Charig and 
Ben Jerome. Produced by H. H. Frazee at the Sam H. Harris 
Theatre, New York, October 3, 1927, 


Cast of characters— 


Ethel Clark..... Maat 
Dick Donnelly.. 


Be\stoicintecdia's mis Sarelexe cfasiosathce ..Brenda Bond 
-Roland Woodruff 


. Mr. Van Dusen. ....Joseph Herbert 
S. M. Ralston.. ..-Charles Winninger 
Pu arst eee Rect UCR fora 601 01c os ctajesproveia loinc dh Grea oxtco aici wiaicietns Virginia Howell 
Yvette Ralston.. aigees SING Bieccin ce eres Sheek OTE Jeanette MacDonald 
ESHGp TMIGIANs:.aii'= cae nieio'e elajeisie a'e aidiste sieisistntes aiisietaieere Arnold Lucy 
eaeet WORE Lora ci ove ap otateaiciecs aisle eielata care lerereraisinin .-.Jack Whiting 
WIA DE CLE vicies wieisiciee eee mest pistaldiabeliviss ts aise Raine teas Helene Lynd 
Sabel Terry..... re a catetasal edurcrena tere ehorere or reis tase Dorothy Waterman 
ied eine Sant eet aera) avo vag clave oy sisrstr ie lal ulecais cai tolat ogee ac Frederick B. Manatt 


Act I.—Drawing-Room of Ralston’s Winter Home. Act II.—On 
Board Ralston’s Yacht, Lake Worth. Act III.—Garden of Ralston’s 
jae The Action is on Washington’s Birthday at Palm Beach, 

orida. 

Staged by H. H. Frazee. 


Robert Bennett wagers $30,000 that he can tell the truth, and 
nothing else but, for twenty-four hours. He wins the bet, but not 
until he has all but lost his sweetheart, ruined his prospective 
father-in-law and his own business chances. 


ROMANCIN’ ROUND 
(24 performances) 
A dramatic comedy in three acts by Conrad Westervelt. Pro- 


duced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Little Theatre, New York, 
October 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SOR IMAM EOF IIN Tals (2s «ised o)s\e(¢/nhs! etcte:4i AOC SAr EE REDE enc Misha Ferenzo 
Gallo OEtGthale: cis cis o\ale! o winln aie diase W ale’a oa'etaie'e o'0 6's e/e.e\e wiele Beatrice Blinn 
Gunner’s Mate James Dade, U.S.N.....---+000-- Theodore Westman 
Quartermaster Henry Conboy, U.S.N. ..-.+seeeeeeees Ralph Morgan 
George Spelvin......seccse cee steece reece eereeeees Francis Herbert 
Weeeria | DODSOM 6 cs aie cise) otic 00sec 60 s.0 0200 sine seisie's Helen MacKellar 
Lieut. Commander Ralph Hanscomb, U.S.N.......... Fleming Ward 
FIG HALA ERT ert cece iascicia pin cic: «cise 0 aie 0i6ip.d aeleieiaie's wloleiere® C. T. Davis 


Lieut. “Bud’’ Monarhan, U.S.N...... oeeeceeeeeeeeeCharles Ritchie 
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illi Sie avetaiscaa aiaisiats te einige ielssale lass) bie alate eNeiaicns Matt Hanley 
Phillip Dobson : Beanie cies 
MeL PCO Ue Tots altec eters kta. ait inhale @ el aloleiele he erala'e cole a enz 
ae se ; Michsel Markham 
eae \Svilchstafeg age hot (8) nL Ae ich BABETTE RUNES hE CLA ev eG Lucille Keating 


Acts I and II.—“Bill” Torlini’s Café. Act III.—Ward Room of a 
U. S. Naval Destroyer. 
Staged by C. T. Davis. 

Neena Dobson, escaping a rotten father and working out her 
own salvation in a coffee and sandwich café near the Brooklyn 
navy yard, is swept off her feet by the casual but effective love- 
making of Henry Conboy. Having been sold to a Park Avenue 
millionaire by her father, Conboy tries to protect Neena, is in- 
volved in a murder possibility when the rich man dies during an 
argument, and is finally freed at a court martial. 


HIDDEN 
(79 performances) 


A play in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced by David 
Belasco at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, October 4, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Nithi -¥axi pig ty eateticcte cr tietuete Aig aticial ac -wietirt e-dlainiole a ets Philip Merivale 
Hllen. ‘Waring arcne srrecetetetets sis ascuerssaveu iv rcvereiscaue Caen tae Mary Morris 
Violet Cadence: s.x. cues atbeteeie ee ina ble Anite pata ane Beth Merrill 
‘Kate Dur Plessis tc ca sere ei cecr amare Marjorie Gateson 


'Vinvaisai'p i978 %u eis ote vateisconateleretpealonstereemeateieaniataiciarcieteinieieteeaie rons Mary Wall 


Violet Cadence, living with her sister and brother-in-law, Nick 
and Ellen Faring, is so desperately in love with Nick that she is 
unconsciously driven to force Ellen to leave Nick. Later she rec- 
ognizes her hidden passion, induces Nick to submit to her love 
and then confesses to Ellen. When the Farings are reunited 
Violet kills herself. 


DRACULA 
(261 performances) 


A play in three acts. Dramatized by Hamilton Deane and John 
Balderston from Bram Stoker’s novel, “Dracula.” Produced by 


- | eae 
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Horace Liveright at the Fulton Theatre, New York, October 5, 
1927. 
Cast of characters— 
Wells ccm. oso We eee de civccccweveccsccccenese ss NEGdA “Harrigan 
penateae BSR Rese AC Gacs pisiate attra ta atate arehsra ace «+... Lerrence Neill 
Pests G Wak Ci aisiais wtealan ¢ sine eas ainteres cist acetal ++see....Herbert Bunston 
Abraham vanHelsing............ STenieen a std ais’ o ts Edward Van Sloan 
R. M. Renfield Bernard Jukes 
Butterworth... ; witeet etm Narels ecele:a'e "o's 6, <a ales Alfred Frith. 
eareueretarirer saree cays iatsee acts canis rir cceer ...Dorothy Peterson 


Count Dracula..... Sp asebainial sree trarsieiaVtelo at macaieislayava.y otescte a7 Bela Lugosi 
Act I.—Library in Dr. Seward’s Sanatorium, at Purley. Act 


Staged by Ira Hards. 


Lucy Harker, daughter of the physician in charge of a sana- 
torium near London, is mysteriously anemic. Dr. vanHelsing, 
a specialist in obscure diseases, suspects a vampire which, accord- 
ing to legend, is an ugly soul that, grave-bound by day, roams 
the earth at night and sustains its earthly life by sucking the 
blood of approachable victims. Instituting a search, vanHelsing 
uncovers Count Dracula as such a vampire and, finding the 
grave, drives a stake through the heart of the corpse from which 
he comes. 


JACOB SLOVAK 
(21 performances) 
A play in three acts by Mercedes de Acosta. Produced by 
Joseph P. Bickerton, Jr., at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New 
York, October 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Vomiahe Elinit. wer." vieaistece thers aia aieictalerera ee Serer eiae ots ...Arthur Hughes 
Revs, Wuzra Hale ic scien evan wiewieve oni Page h PUA i OF epee Wyrley Birch 
San tel ll GIES ars) e:ncreselenn,¢ia’ai ofa ocdousistala, 0 We eeraParn < 6h aensia Jerome Collamore 
Theophilus Brent s....0.scccccssecscsccssenssocrsrees - Leslie Hunt 
ROTTED ME TM bay etereyale wpocelaieetaler tard Pictate(aee aiaralersis¥eraleie ase Beatrice Moreland 
ORG MEEN ILE ea etaeta dtateisicrsieke oie sla (elelerelcieleri cies sv okb's ew ele es June De Witt 
Myra Flint... are -Miriam Doyle 


ac lovak.. .... José Ruben 
eee : aecers SING cae 8 Ee aaa ....Nancy Baker 
Ve elci ss WMA TOT tel aicia is) citalerletsiase. ete oie cle tise 6 ans ++.+.,Richard Abbott 

Acts I and III.—Parlor-Dining Room of Josiah Flint. Act Il.— 
The Room of Jacob Slovak Over the Store. A Small Town in New 
England. i 

Staged by James Light. 


Jacob Slovak, a sensitive Pole with a musician’s soul, is clerk- 
ing in an upstate grocery store and being persecuted by the 
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bigoted neighbors. Myra Flint, his boss’s daughter, defends him 
and, though she does not love him, invites his seductive atten- 
tions. She would not marry him, however, even as the father of 
her child, and turns to her own Hezekiah Brent to make an honest 
woman of her. 


MY PRINCESS 
(20 performances) 


An operetta in two acts, based on a play by Edward Sheldon 
and Dorothy Donnelly; adaptation and lyrics by Dorothy Don- 
nelly; music by Sigmund Romberg. Produced by Alfred E. 
Aarons at the Shubert Theatre, New York, October 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ARON es faeis cies siosiag ee iaisiee es Sistaterelsfagate arerceaicists nape Leo Stark 
MiSs: SOME SOM. we Ss a algisisiaccin els stthexeamenie emake rine Seats Marie Stoddard 
PO Rrwit Pes PORNGOMS. lito. ee idiocls oe ee eae es ...--Donald Meek 
Augustus Tonks...... -Robert Woolsey 
Minnie Johnson (Mimosa) ..Hope Hampton 


MandsSatterlee..:. cic a cic. .ee:s ...Evelyn Darvyille 
REAP OMe tetas Doses rigia cis cvoze, 5's punsehe) alpieets oraieraraPnintemransiane --Miriam Wootton 
Giisepoe ceecolint =GChiCk):= scicis ss pre svete bw de Seley clean Leonard Ceeley 
MrerrGramer Dena byes. cats ae-oviels cic 6 slastatiae® oid Audrey Maple 
SMa PENNE Cees cr Os lolle ais eMpiang:steipteid  wiismisier ete ane Vernon Kelso 
SERB EE IT ce OOUAN ar totale eicioraWisis\ sials, pio/s'e.0-< arb) Qine © oa" eie ecseheore Robert F. Ford 
INS Ne ire rare rersrate a -cte o-a16, ee Siaipsaia'c pla wives to omen Granville Bates 
"Phe = AimDaasd@orsis cine nerve 's, geen alee else se Saveelentiorens’ seats uis Alberni 
Palobtsy wtieet cin taebesiaia ereeiata ale. + eect haarnle foie ce ames Moore 
Mamina SP Omni fares itesistsieteia/pialsratsre:t onl’ mits eisieeias sR Phyllis Newkirk 
RichottO.5. wrote seisieieercs CFS aiaicneisiend ..John Emerson Haynes 
Btreet Singer vacuo tee ena eens Frank Pandolphi 


Act I.—Scene 1—Garden of the Johnson Country Home, Long 
Island. 2—A Room in the Johnson Residence, New York. 3—Re- 


Minnie Johnson, trying to break into New Vork society with 
papa’s oil money, hires an organ-grinding Italian to pose as a 
prince and her fiancé. Guiseppe is tractable until after the wed- 
ding, when he grabs up his heiress and takes her to live in Little 
Italy. Here Minnie learns to love him in spite of everything and 
then discovers that he really is a prince. 


HIGH GEAR 
(20 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Larry E. Johnson. Produced at 
Wallack Theatre, New York, October 6, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


Ste llgiy nine oi ceineierce saywigiaie wove oibin-ciwia wi avise aisete sere see 


Sata eden tee acces ie Ae 


...Olga Krolow 


ary Marshall...... ae oll. Shirley Booth 
Harvey BD. Marshal. iscitis scarce scjeles sinis abies se se ...- William Shelley 
Limpy dbamigan. 4 se<scccices ace nee faa eesnte«.es Royal Cy Stout 
Wincle Elmer sy iecivn c07 dept scine a eatnossees scicae< rman, Seavey: 
Florence Ainslee........ eaeie Sais se estkies maa ais sities Pe Shannon 
Dr. Gerald Niles (Jerry).......... POAT LO Oe os «Ceci . Secrest 
Officer Shea, acorns cae oR soles Bye heatele nie os ..Martin Malloy 


aE es < cag Ser sa is Dining Room of the Marshalls in a 
Staged by Roy Walling. 

Mary Marshall, faced with the problem of deceiving a rich 
uncle as to the identity of her husband, drafts a second husband 
from the neighborhood, makes her own husband act as butler and 
whips up various complications involving a burglar, a policeman 
and an amorous housemaid. 


* PORGY 
(217 performances; return engagement 14) 
A play in four acts by Dorothy and Du Bose Heyward. Pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, Oc- 
tober 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IVE e aM Pel che sata chet lo: eralecal'el elaine! shaletery szeteim ns eee ietataio Georgette Harvey 
Jakes 6... nce ccc ccc cc tv csccscrnncteesssrserewennion res Wesley Hill 
DOLD ES Bee Seip ae Reo ann ea nermre mommicie nin... Dorothy Paul 
WEG GO) 2 ais elle a1 <1sie 0i0'0)¢ oicre.0iele/0.#\e1p eie10)s:aJ0:0)9/elelolemeaieteimials Richard Huey 
PASTE TRS clea ao wore ¢ osaaioieieialaiy e\ejevsie a ele 9m bualpis ie) eleeiebemeaene Ella Madison 
Sporting Life. .... 22. ees teeter reece eee e eee eeeeens Percy Verwayne 
MSE PETIA Ie clk. ing ornieie wel o,0)e:0\winvelolaloia/yie!aln.s/a:e:srerelnin eonaixicn Rose MacClendon 
REST OEs TYAS1S hcl cl ccvie vara: nice. ore w 0s 'o'9.5se\G7s acai! ola evel) pte etolateielalat are hbet Lloyd Gray 
WAS wore we wines cin w14.c eo oisiele cin 9 o picinte wine ele leiieisis@ieininlerel t's Peter Clark 
GET AEA cate ain dhesvists. nie isca 4.0.) eGgh cverecolainseuabele mrapstedatenemtatatsiatsinks 6! Marie Young 
MENS Ger cio recat cscs 8 la (ecient oso) erate intaiie slieceueral oie faim ratalia n\endote.lores\\e (9 Hayes Pryor 
POE SY is loiniviale = 6/oie\s, «pe lejpinieinisteisials . Frank Wilson 


COWIs nce vse taal sheiete ipielai® «.+-Jack, Carter 
Growin Se BESS oe oe cin cie'osicleieletaleiaieinislell cictpiarcinlals 4 sles vier 00's Evelyn Ellis 
PARAL CEL Ve sisi arricislelk maiaicie a eieininvacss 9iete sveceie’s ersis:cis Stanley de Wolfe 
Two Policemen.... -Hugh Rennie, Maurice McRae 
Molt chehtal lg @ Tinie: rarest eietasalaliaivioje seis eleiaeisate aia) sere ceKolv" viene 030 p00 Leigh Whipper 
SEIplOs ater vele attire a aie eer Melville Greene 
Simon Frazier. Perea ..-A. B. Comathiere 
We tapiiaemeieciclie sa teeatecietcs «sis meia]e <.'sis'siane7s,.0 6,0 e7m"'° G. Edward Brown 
Alan Archdale... ...ccccccccccccsccccccscccccoeccs Edward Fielding 
MENG La BL MEAN ore si<icie.c © wisisiniecc 0 <:60'2 ao cise ess o/sie'simolees Leigh Whipper 
The COroner. .cccvcvcceccscccccsevevsvceccesisecs Garrett Minturn 


Acts I, II, 111 and IV.—In a Charleston, S. C., tenement neighbor- 
hood known as Catfish Row, and in a palmetto jungle near by. 
Staged by Rouben Hamoulian. 


See page 212. 
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SYNTHETIC SIN 
(24 performances) 


A play by Frederic and F anny Hatton. Produced at the 49th 
Street Theatre, New York, October 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Shetta Kelly ism .ccssieieiaivlsiaist stat saint oaislocts atin sisson ee ROL EU AUER De 


Stephen Anthony....... Sn chcia chelates teieeieta es wenn cise Geoffrey Harwood 
Cassie Setters. ota wig e ere Sieiuiaaretaye Salas te eile sie sieve lovey es -Valarie Valaire 
Stage Doorman........... Soe Sse. oeioweweeeecas Joe Smith 
I Gthy om Pat tax acs pce aioe sues Mine omicies nrc teiets +++++---Dorothy Burgess 
Biand ya Mullane 3s 54s. a0 dca ciclo ee teehee eee ten Ryder Keane 
Pads TWOmMp sen yw wictsvcis suave sie ous elaie tec lottut areal emits ate Deen Cole 
Charlie....... : .-.-Lloyd Sabian 


....Louis D’Arclay 


Peter Delardis 
Alan Birmingham 


Don Sharon.. 


INE W Spat Bhi Up a aS SA ey Ser, is Ero os ..Helene Sinnott 
tar isan See eee ts Ce Syalavorets,  oienatereia ators Sonne Harold Chase 
AAW Vaccelace! wtaraiia: el sisi se seuess 0 lanes nla ietoustnlsratsrace’s oopeeenietere es ..Claude E. Archer 

dV MIS GL Vrete cee Stn cugvaie we else erections asalaha) hie b- oldie Wea ote Edward Butler 


Prologue—A Dressing Room in a Theatre at Easton, Pa. Acts 
I, II and III.—An Apartment on the West Side, New York. 
Staged by Franklyn Underwood. 

Betty Fairfax of the South wants to be an actress and goes to 
New York to try. Following her first failure the playwright tells 
her she can never hope to act until she has had experience; until 
she has sinned and suffered, as it were. He offers to help, but 
Betty prefers to gather experience in her own way. With her 
faithful maid she rents a room in a “dump,” meets many queer 
people, is nearly seduced by a dope peddler and happily saved 
by an author seeking atmosphere. 


CHAUVE-SOURIS 
(80 performances) 


An entertainment in nineteen sketches from the Bat Theatre of 
Moscow. Produced by F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest at the 
Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, October 10, 1927. 


Titles of sketches— 


Russian Matrimonial Rites The Abduction from the Seraglio 
The Pastrycook’s Wife The Nightingale 

A Russian Barcarolle The Passing Band 

Love Waxes... and Wanes Romanesque 


The Calvary La Traviata 


i ' 
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The Shooting Gallery An Eighteenth Century Fan 
Grotesque Espagnol Where Is Our Meyer, 
Returnin from the War Where’s Himalaya? 
Russian Folk Songs Sarcasm 
Love in the Ranks Round the Hay-Wain 


5 O'CLOCK GIRL 

(280 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book by Guy Bolton and Fred 
Thompson; music and lyrics by Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. 


Produced by Philip Goodman at the 44th Street Theatre, New 
York, October 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Madame Rosalie........ SE Sena earnest An eins WADSLEY Of ba 
SIGN CH sronetit eterno 2c cis 8 oLeituce DES cists ee aes Bele wicve ate cteee Vera_ Trett 
ean iigieeahilessareiointersrele Systokukadayet sheet tessiaa) weeeseeee-Brownie Walsh 

ASIC. oe eee eee eee e tee teen cee seseeenes ... Biddy Wilkenson 
Ronnie Webb...... ere pean ornele a PMO ea ork Ree ..Danny Dare 
LD he Beg kone In asia aes Strate iaest «nia eeela 8 eaiove ...Lola deLille 
ubliel Weare cease. iagvinarie qe arc ateiele. vatalertaae Misia ai alarel ole) teisre Gloria Gilbert 
Marie: .:5\<1./'6 elicre Saveehatal oles) svslele sins Meese aia wietyen .. Frances Thress 
WR Ree eon a varaccieietnia erstaiwleeliavel i eiehe’saraleleve ie We aeReetal arele coetaate Stee Al aw 
Gre area ieee rst are sete afore’ Pole i eletelere ilatpieicveleisiasee:e/a@ieieias Sam Lee 
MOPARS ee Ate eee ES Oe De nk emer ae a ofais is ap csiehe Carl Judd 
Sear SITOWoon as oteaie cae cess cies esiviee seca s tp messes Pert Kelton 
febrid pizig hy eel ieteco sia beets e4 pigs Seer « 4 clei ste Louis John Bartels 
Patricia Brown. +... ccoccesccrvesse ct etatetsra ic diaic cle wakeate Mary Eaton 
Photographer..... Lae etathacle se Re OE ahd tats s sar heltaany Jack Hughes 
Gerald Brooks......2sseesess Deh a atavetei/are: svgert: 3y swith ea eeee Oscar Shaw 
POLE cree cnicle ane’ oie a's) ole vajore ei e-ole)sleie 6: n'm'ei¢)0i0\'s ajelehoty Marian Bonnell 
FENSENE! a7- canto srcie's ois, elereisleis SEA a Py Me OPE I EST rye suki Mary Phillips 
Micra ar ieehe hale ara ayesaselaievnwsloidic eloie's.p/eeiale in alejein «-...Marjorie Phillips 
Cora Wainwright........e.ceeeeeccseeseverores ese acs Allys Dwyer 
Jasper Cobb....---se reese ceccrescees aieibiey ktatdiete ..-Frank McNellis 
PUES a cleis sieve cis «0 s'e eles w o1q/sieia 66/00 410i vie meine MAGE RANOS Michael Barroy 
Bilge eleieicle clerase sravsisis 50) »\re,='s, 0;¢1=imfoe)d orsiStailsier#imlolalaratelerersletes Billy Walsh 
FUGOLHIAL. cles clerc s1sc.0 ciel eis) ole sla o@hereleie ve lexevelaieinreletstessal tein Chester Bennett 


Act L-——-Scene 1—A Block Party Near Beekman Place, New York. 
2—On the Telephone. 3—A_ Room in Gerry’s Roof Garden Apart- 
ment. 4—The Snow Flake Cleaner’s Shop. 5—The Kit Kat Club. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Outside the Field and Stream Hotel, Southamp- 
ton, L. I. 2—Cleaner’s. 3—Ronnie’s Roof Garden Apartment. 4— 
Eavesdropping on the Telephone. 5—Outside the Church. 

Staged by Philip Goodman, 


Patricia Brown, working in a cleaner’s shop, carries on a tele- 
phone flirtation with an unknown young man whom she calls up 
at 5 o'clock every afternoon. Borrowing fine dresses from the 
cleaners, she meets him finally, loves him and is happy. At which 
moment her deception is discovered and all seems lost. But is it? 
You know very well it isn’t. 
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THE 19TH HOLE 
(119 performances) 


A play in three acts by Frank Craven. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger at the Geo. M. Cohan Theatre, New ‘York, October 11, 


1927. 


Cast of characters— 


George Gill........... weit oa 0sge vcdvevice cs ves seatlOmer Darton 
Nigar hase Cs Pn yo )raia cena sia cena re eat ea ores Mary Kennedy 
Vernon Chase...... ...Frank Craven 
Mrs. Everett....... - ....Marion Abbott 
Nedda Everett...... wicisipa st-inielotohmareieer tinct Kitty Kelly 
The Postman.......... Waisishestenetomiais ateterete ...-.-Charles MacDonald 
SERCO eavars ars POU ROAD MOE ccacetepann stelsaniaraeteeste Roy Cochrane 
BE Ta (eS ag een EA CRS Rateiaaoe Rrero¥ateenc cle tire eievetete abshacalc cee Harold Grau 
POM VELEEL s.c1c\s > xe ¥rs'e ele. stoleinipigcete stay aveaniafe eroletstereets ...Howard Sidney 
aN ay ecornracteactieecgtes apes Racaringtensisieleveseiete siete eaters Walter Downing 
RESON) scones yes Wie ehecere as aop. ornate ae niente ol aipiexorevarpieveielgtonsions Beecher Zebbs 
PAU a GOMOL cy <a. 1 sis io.c aterm crstem en aieretnemon ns .....Harry Lewellyn 
Col” Hammer 22 i5.355%00% Ne Ra Rh Hs Soe Siete Rorantor: Robert Wayne 
Walter Trumbull........ wp reneeee ig Vieeion Dee bea Barry Walsh 
Prof. Albert Bancroft. ‘0. 0.0. '.se've-0'0's eialare tp procene ea iste John Harwood 
Mrs. Col.“ Hamier; ....5.2.s..550%s eae eaia's Sie eee Adora Andrews 


Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room at the Chases. 2—Practice Tee 
at the Harmony Golf Club.. 3—Men’s Locker Room in the Harmony 
Golf Club. Act II.—At the Chases. Act III.—Scene 1—The First 
Tee, 2—Chases’ Hall. 

Staged by Sam Forrest. 

Vernon Chase, highbrow author, moves for the summer to a 
cottage near a golf course. Investigating the game academically, 
he becomes an addict. Soon he is neglecting his work and irri- 
tating his wife. Then he becomes involved in a club scandal, 
is forced into an important match which he loses on the 19th hole 
and is threatened with the loss of his membership. Apologies, 
explanations and peace follow. 


WHITE LIGHTS 
(31 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by Paul Gerard Smith and Leo 
Donnelly; lyrics by Al Dubin and Dolf Singer; music by J. Fred 
Coots. Produced by James La Penna at the Ritz Theatre, New 
York, October 11, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Flossie Finch......... Hig wig alain alecein is orintolerstaieiohe Wisleis earn Gre Rosalie Claire 
Danny Miles. ie ccss ee os ee Oe ee een e+..-9am Ash 


ee i 
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Pee res re eee cece es <i Steiger 


Can PALO. Sua wicccuals we wad'e Seve eenceccveee se.+ee.-Gertrude Lan; 
Ox PHULKS ce. ioe ease eee Tee hts sa Penne ats Or ilese eo Donnelly 
Eh nga Nar Mock raete i ereean enenicch nau hoe e's. Plorencer Parker 
ae Sal fl sae tee eee ee eeeecseeeseeseseeceeslammany Young 
zr Peis DWig a aceicenacs Rattan on AC OiantiN ei aeasakne Kaa! ars ....-Robert Lynn 
eal BULOM eg itdns < Schaerer y ta antes Glu ae bine Blass james Barbour 
aS ore mises ip Regine yas SONA ce orcs a a+ 57> Boe Ot seies 
Bickers! wese ats ata SW ualaiorefaiateFaiovs letelels esio.4.c¥e: sisi Ware ene OllyO) Doherty 
Walkers SPER OLE cia Tele ately ay o.cie sai ateisissacenn's satin Cra RecA ...James S. Barrett 
r. Higgins....... Rratsatai slater aol ainfere’eaiala tie arene ....J. Harry Jenkins 
oes aoa Apa Sia migteta stip o cit whale aie chats ate ater e+eee-dna Skodak 
ha SBA A ic ICSE ROA IE -Frank Leslie 

Johnny..... saanbioete Res Ae creed See ele tans inated ot Leonard: Scott 
SSEGERR Kia cwogs sane Sore Sales Seno Miciele wieca arate a eatelaaA ates James Howkins 
MSG OTe ee SATE ie oh vie oo etes eine ol gine wa bres Tare eeinlom Gordon & King 


> Act IL—At Stine Monastery. Act II, poalsy a Broadway Theatre. 


A romance of the theatre filled with conspiring and ambitious 
actors and a villainous manager or two. 


JUST FANCY 
(79 performances) 
A musical play founded on a play by A. E. Thomas; book by 
Joseph Santley and Gertrude Purcell; lyrics by Leo Robin; music 


by Joseph Meyer and Philip Charig. ’ Produced by Joseph Santley 
at the Casino Theatre, New York, October 11, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Griggs seveeeeseeGeorge Harcourt 
immy Se POU SCAG REC AC een RATE ..Archie Thomson 
ore Dre paete ialateici sic is; s sie lcieicie;s ois/e) oi a'e/ rain selon etek ambae Peggy O’Neill 
APTS aie ci.stesste's dieipl sie cteyaysioiaieiergiaie a) <elaiotaiardeletyieaee Thelmo Edwards 
ae Wicimtler pael a aaisistels a'¢.< iriure elsleie stereie)e sleidiareratelalery Charles Baron 
PEDAL Gorctec cicinicls. scsia.0'e ns'eiu lds oe bio: <\e..000) shalein oteteralytsieteteieteraete Jack Bauer 
MOLISE Y sis'<isie's 4'x(o.vluig la) s\01s pie esis slecieis sinjarale sielolatalinbentat relates Frank Sills 
Gloria tonic .e ore.o'e\piscasa eine lore iatejels see 0%. Stel a iasoimbaiiereleys Frances Nevins 
PELE OAT Lice ec ec ae eee ee ea Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
His Royal Highness........-scccccsccesceesneseses Joseph Santley 
Harvey Watren....ccscvccncssrcereeccss pevereees tiarry. Kendall 
THEN 

NRE EE ARE my REI OE HET ern EL Re CeO Peggy O’Neill 
WAT AT IGE oo tall OF ic pire ore isle'slalcleieleleieielslsieis a/e\0 6 vo 04"¥-0/o'6-si ni Ivy Sawyer 
ane Sea OLG «elercl cin atataiavele/aiblaisielsisie Fe ale atn(era/e rain) w/a Berenice Ackerman 
ate rM area ata Tate <lalateveisisrenstvlavele eles ais /a/6/e\e's)09 Thelma Edwards 
Gessldine CEE SEER de io lave.c alersie iste tesa see a7: .Kathryne Burnside 
Mrs. Kingsley Stafford. 1.0. ociscccccvecce ..Peggy Whiffen 
LSE a Os Oe ME Se RIE CO AIOE oe eae | .Edward Cutler 
Sir Calverton Shipley.............+..-- ....Eric Blore 
Jack Warren......-2--.sseeeeeescoores ...John Hundley 
Edward Chester... 2.00 ccseccecesenss ..Joseph Santley 
Hon. Philander J. Wood.............-- ..George Harcourt 
First Alderman.......-+++-. As REPRO .....George Spelvin 
Second Alderman.....-..-..eeeeees Willard Charles Fry 
Third Alderman......... aseipitielele dieie.elelsieie tferalvielelcunpiaiote Allan Greene 


Charlie Van Bibber........ssseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeRaymond Hitchcock 
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EO laig ists: ae niatela se aleea ine ieunye ani Peace uvwaweaen. acrtrude, Lemmon 
ay PIECES a uke es aN a a a Re Mile. Marguerite 
entlemanly Highwayman........,.- aaa Willard Charles Fry 
The Marquis. of earmab DH > abs iptata labia wie iouslotalente loos io H. Reeves-Smith 


Staged by Joseph Santley. 


In this adaptation of the comedy “Just Sanposes a prologue is 
added in which years ago a former Prince of Wales visited Amer- 
ica and fell in love with an American girl whom he later was 
forced to give up. As the story is begun by Aunt Linda Lee, 

_the little old lady whose adventure it was, the scene is blacked 
out and the original romance is acted. 


THE SPRINGBOARD 
(37 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Alice Duer Miller. Produced by 
Charles L. Wagner at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, October 
12.1937, 


Cast of characters— 


LOVES |e 5) SSR SeaCR Ira BAPTA fa Lhe CON ar Mary Marble 
POH ol Pewee tye Sees ata seid sais Fs ow adlawials’ aah leas fim Elizabeth Risdon 
WVEATY WNT NVACBC Vi ree he «0 o's ciciercteoe sie ot ewinte dee mes oie Madge Kennedy 
Georges Bayatde stern srtivtea wre ajc 0le.0iduelsi's os « Maleramncleielann’ Walter Connolly 
DV rea este eeseacen tavateatoiW re ates cha sige = evbie'alle aly slave) agi ntene ata rahe John Maroney 
Victor: Plazetaen trregistatrns ss siasenetere evese 0 slvtcre eievesees ete proud Sidney Blackmer 
Mrgy PF lemiintts pcre cn sisetetatatnie ahals ovaie ol c's wie nid. sib alenelorobtarste Jane Houston 
Mrs. Hazen. aruiastests cists olasthaciiaes lgoa etary chavalete ste ttet Adelaide Prince 
Secretary s.. 2: cpocctevare ution creastereietaate tates re aceite plluietere eine Thaddeus Gray 


Acts I and II.—A Studio Apartment in New York. Act III.— 
The Law Office of George Bayard, 
Staged by T. Daniel Frawley. 

Mary McVittey, booked to sail for Europe to study art, is held 
in New York by Victor Hazen, a personable youth by whom she 
is fascinated at the first meeting. For a year or more after they 
are married they live happily, but finally Victor’s habit of using 
matrimony merely as a springboard from which to leap to other 
and more amorous adventures causes Mary to leave him. Victor, 
however, refuses to be left. He even acquires typhoid fever and 
cus to Mary to be looked after, and she just has to take him 
back. 
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THE MATRIMONIAL BED 
(13 performances) 
A play in three acts, adapted from the French of T. Mirande 


and Mouesy-Eon by Seymour Hicks, Produced by A. H. Woods 
at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, October 12, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
PAPC ORAM AN Ce iaiels alae cle aaibmestaels selitins dee ciate «seis OM Pendricks 


Marianne... .........-s. Aisie siuvieiels Riaieie einai since uETed. Mine ston: 
CorNner se. wns ccees aces oe aie niohansle otal ists hia eeYa) sToreteretgi sestaiees May Vokes 
abe hie ms CORON toy at gran cia e.o1e ein, < eit wiete nis elie 'b aigia'| e'ala pie wie eis Lee Patrick 
Sylvaine Jaimet... oe - Vivian Oakland 


..-Kenneth Hill 
-.Lennox Pawle 
...Clay Clements 
-John T. Murray 


Gustave Corton.... 
Auguste Chabbonais 
Doctor Baudin.... 
Adolph Noblet... 


HR TEs is SSE ts REPO ARC BAS GHC eEn EE One men eons Amy Dennis 
Suzanne Trebel. ste. Kay —otrozzy 
Gene aEMe se tele eccsrae ae Auerwor nator ys Sahat MX aver Oa cg orel ol arcs oreNss Fred Sutton 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—In Cortons’ Apartment in Paris. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Adolph Noblet, sauce manufacturer and victim of amnesia, 
turns up as a hairdresser at the home of Juliette Corton, his for- 
mer wife. He finds her married again and admits that he, too, 
is married. Follows an active and comic dispute as to which 
husband, the old or new, will occupy Juliette’s bed the evening of 
the play. 


SKIN DEEP 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Lynn Starling. Produced by 
M. J. Nicholas at the Liberty Theatre, New York, October 17, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Carl Beman..... sons oes eect eeetcsecesereeseecsscecees Sam Wren 
Parrish Weston........-e. SORE DA AAS SAR ROGUES Reginald Owen 
Julia Weston. .....2--cescececsccese Mee nt akelelereveisaie-e Chrystal Herne 
Mrs. Fanny Matthews.......cseccercesecerscvcres Spring Byington 
Aline COrliSS Nvtcats<jeie sisi Salen SIN Piece inte cidioeaia'voeVunae Frances Goodrich 
ee ec seaieini cls cia nie.8i ciel sve laleiaialelcrs.6 0/0 'ujnn019, 8 s\acs, on oveisrele Betty Barlow 
Ee eee EV Clipe yoyerelexouol cteielsyajscavere-n.00nse,<,eseceir)= Marian Warring-Manley 
MOH GIS ioe so shatlecersieusisvere Bie ee OT OEE DOO RO ERODE Use Bloede 
Pietro i Re Boe en Oe Bs cunt acy aiioyal Ghesas soebeeletetene Paid Paced 

EME ALAA aie Vacate fovaieseioyciiohe/b.eseieiniesossionoieib.oce, jap elayseialsieyale,sisie van Servais 
paaae WOOGIE ow cries sche seiiccercetererengecines Charles W. Adams 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room in Julia Weston’s Home on the Out- 


skirts of San Diego. ‘ 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 
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Julia Weston realizes that her husband, Parrish, after seven 
years of married life is endangered by the return of an oid-time 
sweetheart, Corinne Marvel. In place of registering jealousy and 
excluding Corinne from her home circle, Julia invites her to come 
visiting and literally turns Parrish over to her. Within a week 
Parrish is cured and happy to return to Julia. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT 
(56 performances) 


A mystery comedy in three acts by Harold Hutchinson and 
Margery Williams. Produced by the Night Producing Co., Inc., 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York, October 17, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SPOT IL OUR Cl aw ise ta <aholavecarcinty- atatat ater e\etpieh ocaveretalereletetotens James Spottswood 
Ichabod Blivens..........0206 aieis nipielore tietata wiciareraie! ete Spencer Charters 
Bye eS arahe W.albCrS ssw iaie eis cele sieigidi oc 0 Mate atetotetalsiaeiate eile Vessie Farrell 
Kathryn Smith.. ...-Mary Loane 
Felna.iyc «veces cite ...-jJack Motte 
Riecciti Winer Ato a cversicie’ ons exe. wisickeioincaipialnvereie wininin =airae Kenneth Loane 
HN GUELICCIAT Chasis sisters, slnvaiacls.sca'e ghelnlat ces eoecieepate Fred E. Strong 
‘Gers Litih ae & peo OR Sr ODEN BTiS PS eRe Carroll Ashburn 
IRODOREMINALEWele a ciples cistss cat cicvs s <eleisieisiae tice wae oes Albert Tavernier 
Leite etIAGe isto sos ale isra's iss wvetdicagic ole bieie wialeie ctens oiecete Diantha Pattison 

Acts I, II and I1I.—At “Sunny Crest’’—Hartwell’s Summer Home 
in Maine. 


Robert Hartwell is murdered in his hunting lodge in Maine. 
There is reason to suspect the entire cast, but late in the evening 
it is proved that Lenita Lenare, Uncle Robert’s second and dis- 
satisfied wife, did the deed because the old gentleman refused to 
show her where he kept his money. 


INTERFERENCE 
(224 performances) 


A play in three acts by Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden. 
Produced by Gilbert Miller at the Empire Theatre, New York, 
October 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Douglas) Helder. Sis sitisate ey wn a's ose less oy-o'eoUlotereerioe John Williams 

TPA VOY asi oaretarn ig to a wlatevetntelate piotel statpya's setecpinloteteverelsorelels Philip Tonge 
Joseph Craghurst.. of bts tatatatatercieicipeio’ F. H. Day 
Childersaee ss bak ene .- Arthur Lewis 
Sir John Marlay, M.D. on Arthur Wontner 
Barbara Marlay......... FEY OVI R EAR OOO Elsie Landford 
Faith ‘Marlay .vccuaacee Secale earls pace cetientae oe ieee Pheebe Foster 


Philip “Voaze yc isidsre-nysie sc hip oivialaienniel sate aietotsee Brereton A. E. Matthews 


ee eee 
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Deborah Kane........c.-ceeeeeeeeeeevsceeees+Kathlene MacDonell 
Mrs, Barme....... EEE ERE OS EO gg betas 

CNR RRR E SE & he atelal Partie’ sjare hurt alrrivinte ciate etsnsnelaca'cra NITES yre 
Pet GC Cleaver ta cn has Sp aanadennacsisiaals saidca pet reras Coun Enunter 
Chief Inspector Haines...........+eeee0eeeeeeeeee+-Charles Dalton 


Doctor Puttock...... istathtonts *Ploieeehale sens aevewtlorace Sinclair: 
Mrs. Florence Rooke...........sseeecceeeeeecees+Winifred Fraser 
Detectives sergeant Bourne oasis eee boss cniecd ne slalti colons Oscar Stirling 


SYNOPSIS: Acts I and III.—Sir John Marlay’s Consulting Room. 
Act II.—Living Room in Deborah Kane’s Flat. 
Staged by Campbell Gullan, 


Sir John Marlay, eminent London physician, discovers that his 
young wife is being blackmailed. Her first husband has turned 
up alive when he was supposed to have been killed in the war. 
Sir John, deeply in love with Lady Marlay, visits the blackmailer, 
a woman named Deborah Kane, with the intention of calling her 
off. On a second visit he finds Deborah dead and, fearing his 
wife has had a hand in the killing, seeks to establish evidence of 
suicide. The suspicious police end by suspecting Sir John, but it 
is the returned husband himself who has done the killing and he 
is ready to sacrifice himself by confessing. 


THE GOOD HOPE 
(49 performances) 
A drama in four acts by Herman Heijermans, translated from 
the Dutch by Lilian Saunders and Caroline Heijermans-Houwink. 


Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre at the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, New York, October 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Clementine......... RB ialaialaipints siaial claacsixi age sieve eeteie Josephine Hutchinson 
Cobus...... Pega crajtiarelelehersl aloxelpin\at alee) oneiepes dee chetgta staves J. Sayre Crawley 
WD AAtit hele... dlajwiGja.nsclevesnieiasese:piessh9uaiaieiens/eselebasosss exp said vaseleoelanepiesisd obert Ross 
Meter tees ole vieisie i¢.s.a.0)q 0 01s" ialeiu.o/o sein wighetews + state taretemte aes John Eldridge 
PES BROTACL oot oat ele oie oa su dsecle pial pesesaincabalalelaly ili harles McCarthy 
WMTSEEI Clio o, aheralaih's-si0 + poles niplesele s WincelolN;chatnteratnreagigr sheets 0 Alma_ Kruger 
1 ICE ERE Gag EOE ». Eva Le Gallienne 
Clemens Bos... ...+ Egon Brecher 


MEET ig ciola giao) 0) 6. 0fe @iesa'lo, Ret Diere Wiel srarayeratenata’ cferhisTohe e.ave%s s Donald Cameron 
Marietje Beatrice de Neergaard 
Simon ..J. Edward Bromberg 
Bates Oo siete akles oh ess eistoicielppels (aise Viclgicis vcore es see 4, Margaret Love 
VV aia leierasialetensig ial efi ataiele(</ereleiaidelevasatelc.« 1c 9ie(¢cvw,0 5,8 Alan Campbell 
First Coastguard. . Sates eee ee taere aa averse Harold Moulton 
Second Coastguard wi. ojo. 6 vcceidecieccesere res Walter Tupper Jones 
BD epint eeiet eaciolvciaria ci8ie[s ohevarajniotbss) o'er n(ele.0 oa bv e903 elmstio Leona Roberts 
WeAp Bice date cle wes sb celvcle evden de gus seiner rreceees Harry Sothern 


Ree ePichesel pe eieisiain areal niaisinipveiare sie <.eiereinince le, «)0;0/0 9ieuin o:4 8,09) © Mary Ward 
cts I, IL and III.—Kniertje’s Cottage. Act IV.—Offices of 


Clemens Bos. 


Clemens Bos, unscrupulous ship owner of Holland, sends his 
fishing boat, the Good Hope, to the herring beds when he knows 
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her hull is rotten. Drafted in her crew are the two sons of the 
widow Kniertje, Gaert, bolshevistic and recently thrown out of 
the navy, and Berend, younger and cursed with a whimpering fear 
of the sea. His mother drives Berend aboard and is conscience 
stricken when the boat goes down. Bos fights down the rising 
tide of public wrath and subscribes to the fund for the sailors’ 
survivors. 


THE IVORY DOOR 
(310 performances) 


A play in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced by Charles 
Hopkins at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, October 18, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PROLOGUE 
King Hilary..... Syabaiate eo imisloetateracaiele elaip aketsrelerctetclanereteleterstate Henry Hull 
BPEINOEPETIV ale. <race¢cn.ccela’sleinis 6 diel ale ells ove leiaicrazelsicvarevers David Vivian 
Prand-cia sas ss Ebthieamat cls acess ee Aone aye 

THE PLAY 
LTRS 5 I ORE EC OORT BODO IBD GeO ANOS CneoCr as ac Henry Hull 
Brat wou cretetcisivieys sees ois PA ASMA arate ODE ngs anos A. P. Kaye 
Ria tacesste ts sie nd ie Een SOU AD eee Louise Closser Hale 
Mu tore. Gates ats 5 SCLC AAD IO CH VORRTOS aGieliets Bis tae Helen Chandler 
"i her Gham cellomarrerer: wercieialel sisisiels/els cies elnevere  stclstetertierene Ernest Lawford 
Ji@SSiCals as siais p otererale etere.stele Sats cloister sas ptetatts Seeeioveiezs Margaret Gaillard 
AD tOnMs ssiaietetstwane aan aleve eKanahaeetere Sieeus's aietietentie ieuphekan cxodesatctnie John Pote 
Old Beppo... ...-Donald Meek 
SIMEON... <6 a's .. William Boren 


Count Rollo....... ...Trevor Bland 
The Mummier «.,<:< ss sis steisdeueietaelsvetetalsisipisieeiua’s atetebanete Edward Nannery 
“Titus, :Soldier of the GGaards onsite cies stcinteliaiersgiacel rate Earl McDonald 
Carlo, Soldier of the Guard....... hde oe Ae TS Held «eeeeee trevor Bland 
Bruno, Captain of the Guard...........0+4. sretaleteletarate Edward Rigby 
Princess) Lilia « .:.:6. se: o's. siere'e'e' Sinejeretete ets eeeeeeess Linda Watkins 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE FUTURE 
The Kingcs cvs cs cccsccacesccccccce wcldavacial ete slsrefeisvonele Henry Hull 
"Toh besncer deter taiaVeccle.s.cis p's b)b\e-aictele’selee ova mieten ++»+.-Lawrence Bevans 
Acts I, II and I1I.—At the King’s Castle. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins. 

King Perivale having all his life heard the legend of the ivory 
door—that no one who has walked through it has returned alive— 
determines before he marries the lovely Princess Lilia to investi- 
gate for himself. He must know the truth. Through the door 
he goes and, as he suspected, comes out at the end of a dusty 
passage. But when he comes back to the castle gates neither the 
guard nor any of his intimates of the palace know him. They 
insist the devil has bewitched him and made him look like the 
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king. Only Princess Lilia recognizes him, and to prove her loy- _ 
alty she, too, walks through the ivory door. Then the people 
deny them both. So they walk back through the door. together 
and let the people get them another king. 


WEATHER CLEAR—TRACK FAST 
(63 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by Willard 
Mack at the Hudson Theatre, New York, October 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
SESE METH AIS CLL YS ai, <iniy- o/ace aie slule sl vhe a, o/c'uin'a(aia.ciale/alelolererers Charles Hill 


Chicken) Main 0.1. ars wielalettere’Gieisre bce Eve << fovelatalsiaiskelpyoletaterai stots Joe Buck 
BalhimoresSleeper.co scp ccc aeictatlocoseemb as «site ecteweaets Jim Bubbles 
Aa PE ANCIS Pec a eseicrig AE. siere rates SS Os Pee Poe One Tommy Meade 
DIC MROTMELNOLIC «.<,5.0 «bie ain enuslprieielebietess ARSC oe coke ee ee Frank Lyon 
AORTA EGOMN aie ner ciclare cia aiaiehoitietere clalere cone SacI osble sac Walda Mansfield 
ASlaGiolan Nenminas «22 hs cere sels s'e-n) <leiatateteryocsleus: alevalciavels Gertrude Walker 
pele eater ASUS rear las ade saifn" 1015) aumiocatp tall. ele\salil vee. a (oie'a William Courtleigh 
Poles COFCLESOM sro a ele &: «ica hcle bali c's breve evita alec wleut se Clark Marshall 
WEL BUETIN ACA. aicrsilse wixith os dels 9 ce 4)e pares hos.6 bp Swivel Joseph Sweeney 
sis RVs Ne LHS eects gare Farcrtik aig care ees Ce enrace Cpe Joe Laurie, Jr. 

Seem ONES AW See tat oie sie overs eieceins's Sa Rok eeh og Nees vale beaed Florence Earle 
Waa yah Lemicrerstars o-claisigraie sie wlesolale dia arc?eas. 40/9 219) o1e0' a ere we Janet McLeay 
Maite Gileaa Views vtare aie sigie sist sia dintelele oia's Wiclae a's alsisiwliaves Richard Cubitt 
Mee eA WCE cease ai sict eis erchaage else ticte ore onaiairbe eware acwts OE Herbert Ashton 


Acts I, Il and III.—In and Around Havre de Grace, Maryland 
Race Track, During the Spring Meetings. 
Staged by Willard Mack. 

Joe McGinn, one-time popular jockey, is hoping to win enough 
on one race to quit the track, marry Mary Marlo and buy a 
newsstand. Silent Johnson, old-time owner, has been saving his 
best horse, Dr. Patrick, for just the right spot and decides to start 
him at the Havre de Grace meet. Joe, Johnson’s friend, bets his 
last red on Dr. Patrick, and then Alex Cerinac, villain and horse 
poisoner, bribes the Johnson jockey to throw the race. Dr. Pat- 
rick doesn’t win, but Johnson forces Cerinac to stake Joe to the 
newsstand. 


LOVE IN THE TROPICS 
(15 performances) 


A comedy drama in three acts by Corning White. Produced by 
Clark Ross at Daly’s Theatre, New York, October 18, 1927, 


Cast of characters— 
EGC OZA eis ietela aralaintalsie.s wyaie dl /e)s,0' 6" ofe ale) s.aaleiaveinials Benedict MacQuarrie 
PATO leas jslelstaiaievetsis bio die leivie eisieo,c'e'4 e ele wrest Sie'a isltoraeecn see Lao Nan 
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inki se a Te ee Sead oi aca Shale cone ewan Fle METIS OT eT COR 
Plinkiadiniiase eee Red MONEE OR MCE yetran 
Plelew. BlantOMs sselcccsic crea cules ale enue p> o\aeinlve cars ealslsabelBany 
Hugh Blanton. ....ceceresscecrcrersaceveeervcreses E. J. Blunkal 
Dick Gray, Goss cogieoe calcks seevdes vegameeennen Water Ns tareaza 
A Hares east osns asses nin ins grain e be Sealine (0 soa ielqu sip ieeieinips eos: a ain LOSE EVER 


MN DOS eo fociea a See ale Wa alah aida eis einiert a eles, <eeereee Effingham Pinto 
Natta tics a vce siatsretarearts lois opiate elo alas hiekals soR mia sveieioteos ohn ws awed 
Lieut. Seymour........ Se cine whe eaaa es ennsteea .- Prentice Abbot 

Acts I, II and III.—On the Porch of a Plantation House in the 
Philippines. 


Staged by Cyril Raymond. 


Hugh Blanton is jealous of his wife Helen, who is loved des- 
perately but honorably by his plantation foreman, Dick Grey, and 
pursued by Mendoza, a Spaniard. Blanton dismisses Dick and 
when he is later stabbed by Mendoza Dick is accused, but later 
cleared. 


THE BELT 
(29 performances) 


A play in three acts by Paul Sifton.. Music composed and di- 
rected by Heaton Vorse. Produced at the New Playwrights The- 
atre, New York, October 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Flora Thompson....... abet aiesare pasvalaioners mien ceeeecooeees Jane Barry 
Niafity: cl hompsOdissneleisieisiaisscte’s's eis sos Aen A +seeee--Gall De Hart 
im Thompson...... arateristainieistetelarala ayelaiais mtcnatar eaters ... Ross Matthews 


UNNEL. oe esewensgccesccseereresenccrereres .... Franchot_ Tone 
Aaronson...... . Benjamin Osipow 
The Old Man ...- George N. Price 
SEL eee --Willard Williams 


Bill Vance . .. Lawrence Bolton 
George.... .. Herbert Bergman 
Frank... . Murray Franklin 
Fred ...-Herman Bandes 


MERE gro AS ns. crccoievasialeianeters ...Edward Franz 
AGN ate in isis » Saisie s wise Seale . Edward Buckman 
HONS BROS Ae MEE tar anoean anise . Benjamin Osipow 
UA TIGL ESAs 5's, o's no a's ernie s.alsitle s Qreteererente oslo -+---Parker Totten 
PaCy een <a euaiatars iejavs! diwlace, bie oraelelatpiereuatinet aie erlaisietersistes Moss Fleisig 
CAE peter tates oreo < wre ss 'a'sielpraca'e Ss Syn tiie en eis ere Charles P. Thompson 
SP ACOPRUMM Ee viatc a a> sis 0:s.0r's, aise miele see Ene Irwin Swerdlow 
ER OR OEIC earet casusia,scriaters's\a:o le) pb a0. 0: etalate eteve petal oetetate -- Lionel Ferrend 
AP OMCeH OAD baie ag piece c araene ovuieiaseuaiv tose ace lleva eee tee Parker Totten 


Acts I and II.—The Living Room of Jim Thompson’s Home. Act 
III.—The Belt. 
Staged by Edward Massey. 


Jim Thompson, overworked in the automobile factory of the 
Old Man in Detroit, sees red when his wife Flora takes up with 
a wealthy lover and his daughter is ruined by Bill Vance. He 
demands that Vance marry the girl. Vance stirs the Old Man’s 
factory workers to revolt and they wreck the plant. The revolt 
is suppressed and Vance arrested. 
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THE LOVE CALL 
(88 performances) 


A musical play in three acts; music by Sigmund Romberg; 
book by Edward Locke; lyrics by Harry B. Smith. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert in Association with L. Lawrence Weber 
at the Majestic Theatre, New York, October 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sam Wong...... : ese eeeeees Carlos Mejia 
POC seasis ministelaiata e ac61 Veeeen ee .+.Frank Erwin 
-.John L. King 
. Bradley F. Lane 


Slim Carter ...<.; aralajesavoinrs ga apsl a) Si oraeee OOIA Om OT on Shep Camp 
Lena Keller...... Agorireee Jane Egbert 
Tony Mustano......-++.+s+- Sake) Meare, ceirehex tit Rivne Joseph Macauley 
Estrella-Canby-Bonham..... sraxegeriCeToraie mjeletereies ainieniste oe Roberta Beatty 
Welanel Boba ocic.e:ove sae 6 0's\eelein. sine 3 ers emeieie ateie William T. Carleton 
Meera ONAD Yao) v ote ata'e. Sin «-aleieiaicie sia reissckisiois' a's Sie ois-6 allare’e, WSL ere L DONTE 
iecrntti a PAE SeStel a rsceipiainie’sis aiele/aicraie ove were vini« ololans rasa tit Barry Lupino 
PCRS IOI ries! w\nidtuin <'e «in oreie oleiareie oeib-c'e = <i) siele ne Charles Lawrence 
Miss McCullagh............-.. ei aiuish stesshateroiate. ciate sakveieiai Violet Carlson 
Ura HM eo neiia seme sha visio <isyeince shale; CREEP AASB AOD ES ...--Alice Fischer 
Bonita CAMPY. - sic aja vis oicicic's's = e:e'0y Se ERROR E RIOR Eine Berna Deane 
Pate a EUOESC 7101s ernie cle, 01a ieinseieinie.eiejelesieres EFA CORRE William Balfour 
Captain Hodgman..........-.... Falere ere winie sy ersiaivye cette John Rutherford 
eee rE IR CUE ees) ies ainiclofevale o/eib raiaiaieie| cing Se/ole-eleinleinivisveresas Richard Lee 
tees besicsis tt) GEE OM ernie’ nie (e's el nfale 6 cial e7s =. <xisjalo(da6idts (0s ,o/s-0:5 John Barker 
BRO MGT OM, 0s aioiwieie\<ia!e(ainjoiale'ei sis’ ein nRih a ale nto cale oon 3ia Frederick Kaufman 
OBST ye EN WU teeta stn sii ofaletauatelstoials oly) eielalain:alyin.cie'e.pi0:n,0 nio/ag2 Stanley Jessup 
Fiesta Dancers...... REA e SLAG CEE 55 CARR SAGRS Veloz and Volanda 
stated ae aatat eo ich aie aes nhs iabals (ofoialo’ = @\elese\sieialn 5 si< jas soses Frank King 


Act I.—The Canby Ranch, Aravaipa Valley, Arizona, Act II.— 
Colonel Bonham’s Quarters at Fort Apache, Arizona. Act III.—The 
Del Ario Rancho. Time of Play—1869. 

Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


Musical version of Augustus Thomas’s “Arizona” in which 
Henry Canby, Arizona rancher, is threatened by the Indians 
stirred to the massacre urge by the renegade Hodgman. Brave 
Lieutenant Denton gets through the Indian lines and brings the 
regulars to the rescue of the beleaguered ranchhouse. 


IF 
(27 performances) 
A play in four acts by Lord Dunsany; music by Edmond 


Rickett, Produced by the Actor-Managers (in association with 
Sidney Ross) at the Little Theatre, New York, October 25, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


eiaieteiors Be eh eat haa ee Green 
Ber anne soy ios be ehes weeeeee-+ Charles Cardon 
Walter Kingsford 


eal # 
Wen Beal Siasee esl or ahedeie wlavoiene plea dial elnia a eLOE OT CNET 
Meza civics opie alacloeie s aracsaspoets ...--Paula Trueman 
iad eget eieaia ees Loree TWieia's alee else leet See ence een DERE SOAR OEE 
IMier alta @ ler nt «1c.1:0cetcitc as s/akige bees 4 tisla daa sae an « Margot Lester 
The Man in the Corner........ Saas ica onass Vincent maior 
Daddys Fi ces revi cdvscc cere ret eteewacades ses ieee wel bere carso 


ArChie BEAls... was ignitselv ste) ode Unless dxitny os cpeemas Ss LATEY Mareen 


Ben Hussein....... Ss retalarnisiarelwabsin ei taistesatels a ainntiarel estate oisieks Otto Hulett 
Hafiz el Alcolahn...... Dies maiweNaie ote laiere ate cienaly, aie Be euareeuate Marc Loebell 
Bazzalolgetee nce ora asap ieisieraa ates taaleraraisicd secccestssasDoe Doe, Green 
"RhoothuGhaba: eis sreeiav'eisialaia’e sai als sieloisalere.s Wels, aeelare WHEL Cape: 
Onde es crete coc iatelake Disieis'siq "eis eieierelewisiale Snare Snes George Heller 
eNO r IGUAL pick lA VEL» occ eoresislaccieicice dele melscctaintamiete .... Marietta Bitter 
Pheavluboe. Players so cca chek cae oman ens Steer: Beatrice Oliver 
MHELRWOL CHO” MS ISHAPCCIS, v slercieisiein c’atan arelgslelniciuielcleretatoises .. Otto Hulett 
Bishareens: - 
The Parthtul One... vc cccaccctsesscencecpocevesmbiatvey Cripps 
mhe Stgpicious- One... 1. as atic vente ees oieitier sale ..-.John Rynne 
The Craven One........ bo leleta sfpialerursiaieislarceeTecois ...-Leslie Mahlon 
The -Leadér.>:353.- 4 0a 0: e'Wivie s)pisinioiersisiesieeis cic eemsett THC ave Ckke 
Guests: 
ee Clattese: Notable. |. ccc ccs cae ceueeucicts cous Coe DEewster, Doane 
ead y bs WASHION, « skccts cs cles couloir Nan Marriott-Watson 
AS Persian Prince. 5.0.65. ain clo lajataternieuas einkacioresvene John Ralph Geddis 
MCAT ORO DUING c's soins ss snetan aoa eee hone Alma Rochford 
HORM EEE AMOI eg oes Si tigistce cate Vincent Mallory 
A Turkish Emissary....... migiatelniotelsietainietetciate etelaleieie Charles Cardon 
The Wartcer with the Scimitar... ces ccscesccccces see ee J. Blake Scott 
“the Paneer with the Fvmbals. . os. e's ce ce e's oe ces pom Lily Lubell 


Act I—Scene 1 and 3—A Small Railway Station Near London. 
2—John Beal’s Suburban Home, “The Acacias.” Act IV.—4—A 
Second-Class Railway Carriage. Act II.—John’s Tent in Al Shaldo- 
De, Act III.—1 and 3—The Palace of Al Shaldomir. 2—A Small 

treet. 


Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


John Beal has for ten years smarted under the memory of a 
railway guard’s rudeness in making him miss a train, A visiting 
Yogi gives him a wishing crystal that permits him to recover ten 
years of his life and see what would have happened if he had 
caught the train. He would, he learns, have met a girl on the 
train who would have taken him into Persia to help her collect 
an inheritance. There he would have ruled a kingdom and a 
harem and escaped just in time to save his head. Then he wakes 
up and is satisfied with life as he has found it. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
(175 performances) 


A comedy in two parts by William Shakespeare. Produced by 


he Garrick Players at the Garrick Theatre, New York, October 
25, 1927. 


ape 
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Cast of characters— 


INDUCTION 
PELOEA «helene ala hisieleinise sili ional seine: «lets errestord Lovett 
Christopher” Sly ss... sce ony sus aedleweret state es sO ek. Groker-king 
BLOSEGSSioaiace we a creiesiew asic estes tine vie/s pees ewenlen. Mies Dneel pMIsNner 


Page.s cc. Misra are gatraitieale sieicdlalte cisin'\ tele ca aicisiale wea dele oa OOM TOneS 
SEPUMIESTINAT araterais dinie/eivia.cinaiale a Sriciea eines aac gies sib esa t HOmas: Donnelly 
Miagletorscaae'e'sie se airivelaleighevineiatsliaiaecielcsciacieaiosiesie(s re CODRTCe V AViait 
RMMIMCRE clare eeiewie ays Geastisidae ieee Teas ecieper secaswieadd Erankay 
Scene—A Country Estate in England. 
. THE PLAY 

ESCM atareraiayelalfeteinieiale sialn (= ain aegis’ = ie walsralvabs esroneel GSlien DArrte 
AL FADI Ofnelr'sie's = fare seein’ cielo: ais! ale /atviel ois: pinelehc'~jarsietnla'sierelnis 7a Reginald Bach 
Baptista Minola...........eeeeeeeceeeceeseees FOthringham Lysons 
GFeEMi@y .<e/in- ss Sajacerols.s Soustaiaee os epica wks “sieht, «ae LAC CG(caae 
Hortensio....... Sieleare nee ararets rts ree es ete sees Gerald Hamer 
Katherina Minola....... Fhe Ptcse isan Ratha setae are Siaapatedes Mary Ellis 
LG IU ES Sa ERE oe ONG einrior nose cnbnonnncodedas Betty Linley 
Biondelio,.... #32). a daiaisie steeds Ais Caisieretais eis aiates weit FORM BNE CG OVEre 
Petruchio... < sedarhc aishaleate avai iW avase bis ioeisisle/ ateie +eee-+- Basil Sydney 
GcumiGensnes ees. sce A Naere aie olen ade cece Wate terstorsie Junius Matthews 
Serwant: tapay tists sce sie uiels gicis vivie vin clepitem es .-+-..Mylom Merriam 
AU, <a isYo-sis atte Be casaels ai cicioieraleher athe Aas ....Margaret George 
| ert Ce ee ae erer nes pass sisieio eet nase tte ... Maria Ouspenskaya 
Waphanialy .3t..0\ss ace. AAAS ea, etalafventctstetaiche stew iaNerohete Walter Speakman 
GLeROF Visine oi.clk sie a0 aireche Be oer ee ee ye . Richard Skinner 
BAAN OOE NAA stored pinein.ai aratclaaieisiala/eieie'eialelabeaieie disvere:dso"si .«..-Seldon Bennett 
PEAR. ch osle<edisiocaass CHD rg Ce ret Cre ....- Robert Vivian 
WAUGENE Os Ga delice <inicim aie ciecelere sidciapeereers es CORE OD Thomas Donnelly 


ene ic fy tela carci aicicyaisie\s(e\wieisjeiete) sholern ai clsiclarereisratefoGelne gS ONDE EME 
: 3 Elda Frankau 
Bridesmaids. .......+.sececeesceccceereceeroesseee Emily Graham 
Dorothy Folk 
Part I—In Padua, Part I].—At Petruchio’s Country Home; 2 
Public Road; and in Padua. 
Staged by H. K. Ayliff. 
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The Shakespearean comedy in modern dress with Katherine in 
sports clothes and Petruchio in striped sweater and derby hat. 


The forced wedding journey is taken in a trick flivver. 


THE WASP’S NEST 
(31 performances) 


A mystery comedy in three acts, by Adelaide Matthews and 
Martha Stanley. Produced by Clarke Painter, Inc., at Wallack’s 


Theatre, New York, October 25, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


PReidmC atSOtl ie crss.onais aieinlets o/s seen | OOOUTE DF SPO OREC Richard Gordon 

PRY carer ciate obatete ug cae sialets evetetd oils Wold w lees vie’ =e) cielereia.6 Frank McCormack 
Mrs. Neely McDowell............- Spa arate suatonalneg Gertrude Fowler 
Bese Elteketnans ss ocr. e aioe) «ce eae taper watatal caesavoerersitig James Boshell 
Lilli¢iee J. 66s AEC Teta oto ol Prete ore tole’ s 0: claietere .+e+-. Gertrude Clemens 
Mate CBreISs.ociics cpc.c's cl! stakes «| ctazsiiatea/destanels moxie lar islerada ats Albert Hyde 
Henry Fifield. ..... 2. cee cee reese see en cee ecerrceens Albert Phillips 
Myrtle ieee sos <= oaisicse nici acini siaie's warsiaiets P cialeia eleieiaie Rose Mary King 


Nancy Merrivale........+se++es ROD OD BHEC OAC Sua Dorothea Chard 
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A play in nine episodes, by John Galsworth 
Winthrop Ames at the Booth Theatre, New 


1927, 
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ESCAPE 
(173 performances) 


Cast of characters— 
Matt Denant....... Bisveincelne dies aiaiss wieilsloceeaid aid eae cee Leslie Howard 
The Girl of the Town.. as oleteisetetens Henrietta Goodwin 
het Plans Clothes! Man. 6 cc uw- save se venues eRe: Edgar B. Kent 
The Policeman........ enoraie javetevets ear 620 /Biete Tere chek eae A. B. I. Imeson 
The Other Policeman... --+-.-F. Cecil Butler 
The Fellow Convict...... .-Lawrence Hanray 
DROW arGetin cite ce ca view acorc oA. meson 
TheiOthers Warder.~ occ. eve cede Edgar B. Kent 
Whe Shingled Lad y.eieie e:c-ece-cerc:evarere%s . Frieda Inescort 
sR ORs Mee eC Seaiy cies ors; Genre nveiae Se On ....Cyrena Smith 
DhesOiduentlemano. se hone coe Lawrence Hanray 
PDE SO HODMOCHENT ctrcle sl isintins srsice dleisa tee hace none J. P. Wilson 
Lis CVV ADE met ne siete TGIS oie ev h ores ee ok Coe bee ae Lily Kerr 
ED ig SSL AC OH arevetvatets eccterereie ss s/o sal poaieress olassettane he Ruth Vivian 
The Captain. ....... Pete sitigwalalas sie ae > sete St. Clair Bayfield 
The Man dn- PhisoHottushyaet gees ciketien.y sales Fea cei Alan Trotter 
His Wate: ta eons Sn eae aintrevemen cesrotonoe -.-Viva Tattersall 
Phe Dartmoor Constablennsycuiish cds ciuiicecc.ce Edgar B. Kent 
The Laborer....... o wists rieiweMae® eivhs, classe wteta- cet ae St. Clair Bayfield 
The Other Laborer...... tor sValt tale chete.stas Aptabe llipetalate csi F. Cecil Butler 
be Patnier. s.r eee ces pin laces let lata cer ene le te -Lawrence Hanray 
abhe*hittle ‘Girl, oS Seon SiS eas yesarelhacetere pieces ++..,-Geraldine Kay 
Miss Dora..... © aio bly Gras e aha ¢qebatetesis oie cine asia Renee Macready 
Miss Grace..... o'% 9 0,0le baa. wieipioaia g areata nine SS Lois Heatherley 
PRROSRALSON ...,. «...s.'s vigecine date ae me RE .-Austin Trevor 
The Bellringer...... a's 60a Wp Salat e. beheteca's eke sie ere lan Trotter 


the Moor. IV.—An Open Space by the River. V.—The High Moor. 
VI.—In the Valley. VII.—A Gravel Pit on the Moor. VIII.—A 
Cottage of Gentility. IX.—The Vestry of a Village Church. 


See page 286. 


THE MULBERRY BUSH 
(29. performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Edward Knoblock. Produce 
Charles Dillingham and A. H. Woods at the Republic Theatre, 
New York, October 26, 1927. 


y. Produced by 
York, October 26, 


d by 
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Cast of characters— 


Edgar Worth..... 


Da chidek succes dwin. Nicander 
Sylvia Bainbridge. . 


. Claudette Colbert 
..- Stanley Harrison 
y .+-+-James Rennie 
INataties DanSMOLe ss dc. cece acesis eetcec cod ecaes oc os ete dUth Lyons 
Acts I and III.—Living Room of Anne Lancaster’s Villa. Act 
II.—Anne’s Bedroom. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


seen 


o. 


Harry and Sylvia Bainbridge, three months before their divorce 
is made absolute, find themselves guests in the home of Anne 
Lancaster, who hopes to marry Bainbridge when he is free. Dis- 
covering that Bainbridge has other plans Anne determines to 
block his divorce. She locks the Bainbridges in a bedroom for 
the night, knowing that under the English law this will be ac- 
cepted as proof of a reconciliation. 


IMMORAL ISABELLA? 
(60 performances) 
A satirical comedy in three acts by Lawton Campbell. Pro- 


duced by Chamberlain Brown at the Bijou Theatre, New York, 
October 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Talavera, Bishop of Avila......seesececreeesseseees bugene Powers 


Ferdinand, King of Aragon........eeeeeeeeeererees Reginald Mason 
Beatrice, Marchioness of Moya..... Re ERS ics oh Patricia Barclay 
ROdErIgO. .. cc cee cece cece eee r cere ee em ener ereeteeres Edward Rose 
Isabella, Queen of Castile.........2esseeeeeeee serene Frances Starr 
Christopher Columbus.........seesceeerseesveeens Julius McVicker 
TR WE GOL sain cis aiolec. «ieynie'«.a)ee\n-0jp-ar075 eio\e}sio's 014i ele\ exe imieimielmage Gordon Mullen 
A Bishop....eecccccceceseccserececseeeereeresecces Joseph Burke 
Jester... ..ceecccccesceveeeee were oe view wale aipaisiciieieie's s.° Irwin Emmer 
Indian Brave.....ccscecescvccseceseerevesescscccseee Sam Hassan 
Indian. Women......esccsseeecssces Dorothy Paule, Blanche Collins 


A modern satire in which Isabella is shown to have had amo- 
rous designs upon Columbus when she pawned her jewels to 
finance his voyage of discovery. When Columbus returns to 
Spain and seeks to resume his affair with Isabella Ferdinand 
sends him on the second voyage to get rid of him. 
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BEHOLD THIS DREAMER 
_ (56 performances) 


A paradox in five scenes from the novel by Fulton Oursler. 
Dramatized by Fulton Oursler and Aubrey Kennedy. Produced 
by George C. Tyler at the Cort Theatre, New York, October 31, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Clara Dunner. once ccs va poces +e hncasuentensione ta: Ratticia Ol beat 


Chathy ‘Turner atiswchasee: seaweeccccvccccsccsecees- Glenn Hunter 
Nis onblaprissvsigissnc ics Siataaiors CRED REN ee eeeeseeeee.- William Lorenz 
Constance..... Riot ete a ate COAdCTOoRonehiaon Seek eiotsheraie Leonore Sorsby 
JOHN Strickler as, $ «sieeetua nuh ciate rose sake a eDodsomeblisehelt 
Piggles..... ayes ejarays 'clasletars etavercecaneys Sielegsie Sele « pielhiasciciern trent J. J. Hyland 
ielodiedmenieetvetec sc + ae meric nea Sie atbtae aelatetare s\eitelecan aie Sylvia Field 
Dr, Ephraim Tanneyday, M.D. .............. +»-..Thomas A. Wise 
Harold Blessings, One by One.............. wiahereieve Edward Donnelly 
Dig Pee ee acta ook weet ee James Seele 


Scenes 1 and 4.—The Home of Charley Turner, 2 and 3.— 


Charley Turner, a sensitive youth, married to a shrewish 
small town girl, amuses himself plaguing her and her family with 
his dreams of being an artist. His father-in-law, thinking him a 
little crazy, has him committed to a sanatorium. In the sana- 
torium Charley paints a picture that wins a $5,000 prize, takes 
the money and returns home to capitalize his fame. Again he 
can’t stand the family and runs back to the sanatorium, realizing 
that in a mad world an insane asylum is the only place a sane 
man can live in peace. 


THE ARABIAN 
(32 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Gordon Kean. Produced by 
Barbour-Conrad & Bryant at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
October 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


‘Wattersta canto Oo eee eee cece eeeseceeecesseces Richard Ranier 
Colonel Gordon....... biota cere tees d ae eeeeeeseeeess Barry Whitcomb 
Captain Fenway -...e..scces. Melele set Ws ac vcs eee Hugh Huntle 
Major Cromwellss ic. costes ek Sacre dean ease Sor batik McGrath 
TENE. .\.ac tee a utbivis. Sheol s brains ovis ete anos said 's Dhani Sels eh Ellis Baker 


Apdo el Rey.se ces ter noe a/@raieinteiniavele alas sicetc on . Walker Whiteside 


+: 
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RPaStenenaneldinccnitdecem canes arom era cad Sek sos 0 eG LE wIne a ILS 
Hartke. nip ccwieee Cae Pack We ewamndchddaewe cde. . FOND y., Burns, -)T. 

Dal OED. cieiele sem lore) sie) ie nied elg ew wieinia Muarely nies siniwin.winiele' unis vie MULCMACL ale is 
Mezic sccatasict cee nr Aasihningheseie tar sthe es si. .kvaward. Colebrook 
APLC Gs wistelsstarare sles Maetaa erarareinrteieta aiststals’e cre eryraceiSraleiel sci Franc Hale 
PLGA Talalite!e aioe Sia sia¥e orarake stale crete Penk chew erie oo BOTayne Carpenter 
AMIAB i. 000 secs scesicvetscccespnrcenerrecrepseescnss Maude Allan 
SISA Ateneo ae bo esta baste acansviv'nees Camelia. Campbell 
TU ore eae a ate Reet oe AO RIT BOC hg TOR EO Carl Vose 


Abd el Rey, an Arabian with an English education, hates Eng- 
land because of society’s treatment of his English wife. Re- 
turned to the desert he guides an English regiment into the trap 
of a desert bandit and, preceding them there, is about to order 
their massacre when he discovers the English girl who pleads for 
them is his own daughter. 


INK 
(15 performances) 
A satirical melodrama in three acts by Dana Watterson Greeley. 
Produced by Charles L. Wagner at the Biltmore Theatre, New 
York, November 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


estes Trevelyan: cles srctec-v esc eeclcdst cis oes sleaeisiecien Clara Blandick 
PIANOS GMOTSCU cs occa eicicieleaces sues shaveteraranat eiaisiers «e+ Robert Hyman 
TAG AAU A vAGiayotn s (> «iss cyaicis sls e.s)e\gie-* © ©Sib Sinim'e's/« ein arein aisinta John H. Dilson 
Franklin W. -Jerome, .. 2%). ..2 on sscewsew ss ne siesienia Charles Richman 
Clarence Jerome .......-..-- BUGS wiotacaia ats vstame ave aia Seep Dwight Frye 
ML etirietta MS COtt. cs cvale's cles cco c +) e7ole.e © alesse) eleuwiv aielsisieiats Isabel Randolph 
Roberts BiiGhanatl csi. ve cicitic «el e/euele'elate ceva stale e/nlaletaverntets William Harrigan 
DME Sa FELOme « o.civieisie iceie eo o.0jeraco.evieis'nre .. Sue MacManamy 
(PIT REY NOIGS.. \s o/a\nseie/e\eisie%s ave .- Brandon Evans 
“Bull” Taggart... 2 .-. Leo Kennedy 
Jeanne Keenan...........+- atc cates Kay Strozzi 


DE CWE Oise Fence. oho opeles peicionai lol auei nicl: Seayl quer sh evertiyavere’s Carlyle Moore 
Acts I, II and III.—The Office of the Managing Editor of the 
“Chronicle.” ' 
Staged by T. Daniel Frawley. 

Franklin Jerome, made publisher of the newspaper his rich 
wife owns, becomes involved in a scandal with an actress, who 
leaves him drunk and asleep in her bed while she goes riding with 
a bootlegger. Their car kills a woman and a child. The cru- 
sading managing editor of the paper, ignorant of the publisher’s 
association with the actress, prints the story. Exposure of the 
publisher threatens but he is saved by the flight of the boot- 


legger. 
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_ ‘TAKE MY-ADVICE = 
(39 performances) 


A comedy by Elliott. Produced by William Caryl at the Bel- 
mont Theatre, New York, November 1, 1927, - 


Cast of characters— 


Bud Weaver...... peewee cee ee doce sencecseeccecess Raymond Guion 
PAHED WICAVER, «5 oars Vieni heer alana neice aes e ae Vivian Tobin 
im AVES shasta see eisietslavexe"are a ave ioiue etarieatete +eeee. Ray Walburn 
erry Van Kind....... Stier as eipts tare Gieisvalaletes ob erreiave Herbert Yost 
ce Weaver....... sccsie saree ee Litse eh aetetnanee Lawrence Grattan 
FS, + WR VET nm a-cth sesh cic matic nes meleelee eeeeeeeeee-Lucia Moore 
Bradley Clement........ dis a\etivess camel pie nici a Rea ere «++++,» Ralph Morgan 
Marella Scott....... a wigs! vials, Mbt rekelaieooia aeieeee Te cceteieatte aE ary Stills 


Acts I, II and II.—The Living Room of Mr. and Mrs. Weaver's 


Prof. Bradley Clement, dropping in unexpectedly upon the 
Weaver household, saves Bud from an actress, and Ann, his sister, 
from a fake dramatic school and Mrs. Weaver from an oil-stock 
salesman. As a reward he wins the right to love and support Ann 
the rest of her life. 


JOHN 
(11 performances) 
A play in five scenes. by Philip Barry. Produced by The Ac- 
tors’ Theatre, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, New York, November 
2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ING POAC CE ie reraty fot <cheoershglsnocici tee eee eeeeesesscesss William Adams 
AarOneHanany Giese es tieva si 6 onthe hele ghee eee RE Ralph Roeder 
Old Man...... Sisin cele] ain. ¢)e isiaue’disinla'acartis mie al apn EE Luther J. Adler 
SOIT ON ay ateleleigletoeeiesslais ats vis.cie vieie vv ogwle ROR RE ES Marshall Vincent 
ADE LO Wits Geile ia cic Ssa'c-o vies ation een Ree Lawrence Leslie 
SEY AID cecatere peteereme plait ae otiaic soaicietsie siatsiach ae een Benjamin Hoogland 
p OHSAS en oles siesete attain aaines cwlaine cae Ma amass me Jacob Ben-Ami 

AMES './oia viv igus aviciare ssinielvislg d%0le «lee tive ide si etienane ee Richard Nichols 

than, atime tepehesete\ alee acc raie SNe ais (pioker sNersseie Ben Smith 
Herodiags <7, 5. ne COMMA T eee E eset, ee Constance Collier 
Antipas 2 sisson Ge eR EES ch ae, Sa ie George Graham 
Birag Guand . 06:0 .355 pose Wade icoee th ee ek Gordon Gunniss 
Second Guard :.c..Saiy asveeniacreaeed el ae, duets .-Gordon McRae 
John. Zehedeess. snes as cauttadpieintipie dame icur aaes James Todd 

DOME Genieoe\einawign se waeule Olean aetante sm cra eee Anna Duncan 
A. Dancing Master. <:i),-\ugsaeheen coh isis oe, Harry Redding 
Joel Jays sere ‘ Sienpivacoepie pretn ierenacccee eP Donald Lee 


MCLE” 5 ois’ s are ee en SitetTeramiarntar ialecareolaiete rotate Albert West 


eee 2 a 
ae, 
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A Prison | Officialicc. So cece ccc ee cck oclas sees eas George White 
Scenes 1 and 2—The Tent, Near Jericho, 3—The Tent, Near 
7Enon. 4—The Living-Hall at Macherus. 5—The Guard Hall at. 
Macherus. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic, 


The time is the year 30, when John was encamped near Jericho, 
waiting wonderingly and impatiently for the coming of Jesus, 
whom he had baptized and recognized as holy. Jesus sets up a 
rival camp and, preaching the gospel of peace and humility, takes 
the crowds away from John. Still John will not listen to the 
temptings of Herodias, who would place him in command of her 
armies to oppose Jesus. He is imprisoned and later beheaded. 


* A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
(266 performances) 


A musical adaptation of Mark Twain’s story in two acts. 
Book by Herbert Fields; music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by 
Lorenz Hart. Produced by Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews at 
the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, November 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
IN THE PROLOGUE 


2 RA? RAMEE SIC ADL CAD AE ITER Gordon Burby 
Atty ETE OD UII ORCL Jack Thompson 
Peo iia ieee lo ccceh poe cess Williaa: Worse 
Ootr albunts ¢ ESE PER OEE DIS TORRE William Gaxton 
Ce eR ree ata ele ie ain'acecarele « pein uyere Paul Everton 
Aye MOLSAD vas casiasccceonccescvcncecsuwe seve vine tsinia Nana Bryant 
PAT ere ATEOT c oleic sit rity wielevsieicle oisiele.e 0.2.20 min eleis Constance Carpenter 
Lawrence Lake.......... La ir aet PRET ROR ALORA IONS William Roselle 
IN THE PLAY 
Sir Kay the Seneschal..........eccercnevecrceuceecs Gordon Burby 
BPR ey Mice aie etic arr lc aiasciaceio'eo. sh cleistalclalacataueters| ai elelaietela William Gaxton 
The Demoiselle Alisande La Carteloise.......... Constance Carpenter 
King Arthur of Britain. ............cessecesvesve tees Paul Everton 
Sir’ Launcelot ofthe Lake: .. 2.2... ccs sescsereeses William Roselle 
ire Galata. ajsc<ciere ossicles © aS an craves chaidee esa eisntieiatetetas Jack Thompson 
GET oica'ee tele ie eine sk BOCA ORE CORA TIO HOO COD William Norris 
Ide A Mela, ces’. ae antsy vicia we oitibierey sie ele isiere qye ans esta acase’ ass Dorothy Roy 
Mistress Evelyn La Belle-Ans........-.2eessereseves June Cochrane 
Queen Morgan Le Fay.....-s.-eseeccccvescseserecess Nana Bryant 
Queen Guinevere......ccerceccecrcsccesrccceecssces Celeste Dueth 
STEM ES OES easy ieieleteicrerclo malate aqsiwcateres#is(or Ries! isis" .G. Douglas Evans 
Sir Sagramor og ccc cc ccccwep essere reersiesacesccesenss John Morton 
ret ADE IGE ATI ei ah icecele orate teeing cieia Pislaieigis ele > air sieie al eleioisiere seve Chester Bree 


Prologue—Grand Ball Room of a Hotel in Hartford, Conn. Act 
T.—Scene 1—On the Road to Camelot. 2—Courtyard of the Castle 
of King Arthur. Act II.—Scene 1—A Corridor of the Royal Fac- 
tory. 2—On the Road from Camelot. 3—The Palace of Queen Mor- 
gan Le Fay. Epilogue—The Gardens of the Hotel in Hartford. 

Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 


A musical version of Mark Twain’s “A Yankee at King Ar- 
thur’s Court,” generously jazzed, in which Martin, flirting with 
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his true love, Alice Carter, at his bachelor supper, is struck over 
the head with a champagne bottle by his bride-to-be, Fay Mor- 
gan. As a result of the blow he dreams that he is at King Ar- 
thur’s court where he brings about a modern industrial revolution. 


THE WICKED AGE 
(19 performances) 


A comedy drama in three acts by Anton Scibilia. Produced by 
Anton Scibilia at Daly’s Theatre, New York, November 4, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Aunt Elizabeth...... peace reece reserecesescesecses Emily Francis 
RaGth Carson sec cea s Sele ce eile eon tarenae ele ettan aCe Doris Haslett 
Peggy McShane AA Sa Ae Bonen Peggy Doran 
Witllfe: Weller. scree sicie widlotase hie oct one tae nese .»..~-Jdassell Brooks 
Gloria MCarson’s Hitec. siceils eee eas Oe ee Ruth Hunter 


Robert Carson.. 
gone Ferguson... 

arren Hathaway.. 
WheeCbuit ae. snceaesaip& 1s 


...-Hal Clarendon 
. Francis Reynolds 
...- Carroll Daly 
. Robert Bentley 
- Augusta Perry 


EveiynsGhave ir CASON. cclat ohn coe culos ee Mae West 
UBOD NEHER ectarticecs sis. ¢.c:0)0 leo: oscars fale" ara late avaletw aiohacctomte .».-David Newell 
ANI Sa NEE Vierereeictets cis. sic eines eodio 6 » w'ctc wee elevera’e iene e cee Hub White 
Momprlathawayas «cvace ee wee pew eepetere Porn ease William Langdon 
PoC PE SREY CATES, bd CE ete Re a ee UE eI Raymond Jarno 
AY DEMIPSIELS socks sp cts ce ce es sielalola’s (sing etctnsrere Harry W. Williams 
George Sitthige eici-sceto cis sieve ai6.a%s Glarietpcoleistotchencreiteeieiee Harold Leonard 
Wott Gingbereie ivecisis's.s.o 5 cis vivre ss Begone cis eheil star ete Harry W. Carter 
(ladys Blalce a7, etaceiae etpacieshe.s Cons Ao cesibandsns Louise Kirtland 
Well Browning ac ceca nv arce areca taliadee mayove) ti niste erale Ethel Maynard 
Norma. laire jetuves lee scsies sila selfless slivela aiangasn tiolataniees Wilva Davis 
Polly nA chetsy: Pcs ctw eae Siete feinuaratuiseeectelaiale tarsican Phebe Otis 
Annie Lawrences. sais are Sine co oealenins dee cata Billy LeSuer 
Mack Hadden s.:.4...ssos een ein Ripte ea ea sin isje eistelslexeeee Hal Findlay 
BerttAgtors. xs. ou. eee eeeee Fa poise Gs leeia sina eis eactien: ...Arthur Boran 
PLEPNANY: SLO cos sivas sw atereereioe eres ‘olaiaistelatoteters telnet Veritza Winter 
MEMASILEUT . :..<.s arovise piscine gintatsietele Sear tie »+e++-Pete Segreto 
qecebo Williams. .:...<spo0% satkebbe ee tene ee Mike Jackson 

(STR OE ie ae eS ES ree a caPtaiscereise sere cts stebeTs aes Thomas Morris 
qeasuere STSAIGIe 2,9. 6, 0..0)0,5 0 asehausiersl ai eiobere etalolsiere yee EE Georgia Clark 

PEMD INAS, 65 vce o.c b cae pile Gee Een Harry W. Williams 
PROMI ATE ONE. 63-5 c5.5. <5 nisin aces o Ree eR ee Harold Leonard 


Act I—Episodes 1 and 2—The Home of Robert Carson, Bridge- 
town, N. J, Act Il.—Moonlight Park. Act I1].— Babe” Carson’s 
Apartment in New York City. 

Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Evelyn (Babe) Carson, a plump flapper of Bridgetown, N. J., 
brings her gin-toting roadhouse friends to her home and, in the 
absence of her guardian, stages such an orgy as befits the younger 
degeneration. Carson unexpectedly returns and orders Babe not 
to darken his doorstep again. Two weeks later Babe wins the 
local bathing beauty contest and makes thousands of dollars 
endorsing kidney and liver ads. 
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THE FANATICS 
(16 performances) 


A play in three acts by Miles Malleson. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, November 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


1S VARESE OE RII a ick Wear ihc ica ac 2 aha ar 9a Paul Gill 
Mrs. Freeman..... Betetelsialctarcatetote Bem orsora Botsae «+.-.Nellie Malcolm 
John. shi. aie d Mehaed Soe gel Ain bese Cer PO ee Sper ge OS Richard Bird 
Gwens os.. 6s Phe 4 Rat aoa es vee ee Unie sig cule tat ne Oa. ac bean: 
Colin Mackensie......... Petry ice Ree ey SOE .George Barraud 
Pw aTICOS SOWELL. o', ai515)csjr c-0 oiaiese o/eloie'araysiain's steele -++e-- Rose Hobart 
RlairrteeG ELON ar ascts, feictnisielaleiafeisiniarcaunsoinie sisicrs"alelagnrvele -.Ann Andrews 
Toby...-+. Moty Re ec Ce pies ctald ete) See MeL cats gia Aore .....Anita Kerry 
AI SahS Merete cen Aah fk feta ala 5 0a oy main! ail olCio oan. cleus Wieos Wee ao cate «....Hileen Beldon 

Acts I, II and III.—Mr. Freemah’s House Near Lancaster Gate, 
London. 


Staged by Leon M. Lion. 


John Freeman, disillusioned by the war, is for changing the 
world, particularly in the matter of its marriage customs. Two 
people should not marry for good and all until they know their 
love is right. He not only preaches this to the world but to his 
chaste and chilly sweetheart. And when she will have none of 
such experiments he takes unto himself a mistress, is found out 
by his family and would have been disciplined if he had not left 
home. John’s sister, Gwen, also adopts his theories and goes to 
live with her sweetheart previous to marrying him. 


THE STAIRS 
(8 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Rosso Di San Secondo, adapted by 
Dario Forza. Produced by Throckmorton, Light & Rockmore at 
the Bijou Theatre, New York, November 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


First Maid ss css cee 0c' avaieintstetabetcie(sieleia!sicieinjscels) sie: afavatarete Mary True 
SECON s MAIC ot niecc sis eidiele dn aartalelg)s iat Ome sar ee ABR ASe Madeline King 
AAT OTe le, hol aiel ce e'eielainie niacin ipie.e)s cleie, clea vie occ s/aio siaials Lance Burritt 
Giantrancht, 6... 006. ed eens acishainpars nee -Granville Bates 
Manuel Barritos... «++-.-Luis Alberni 
Third Maid..... sate .... Patricia Barron 
Aree cts Gt Carer rey ter ciocrsyekeya cli a/ole| oyeliepe.», Wainy aie eiavene Claire Townshend 
Wiest BCHOMENs ccetalee ciricietln cos vavie.s oo 4 evs Wdieeele alerd _.Jack Horner 
Second Scholar. ....¢.-cesesccssereceses vavidieds 44 Lister Hayward 


Mrs. Cordella....... Reis ee cise sihediered «... Eleanor Wesselhoeft 
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ThewPortet sys scn matey passions Car yan cabin oe Boca Syrjala 

Doctor. ce esscccerececevserecenseercvcceecenss James Malaidy 
Terpi.. teeereereeeesecseees Lester Lonergan 
Penk Clerk. . 


veecvebiseciecdccccenese Russel Wright 

ee : ore or a a eg oe 
Motorcyclist..... Prarie tte shay nateereate oseph Bair 
0 Martin Wolfson 
«seers. Moss Fleisig 
-.-.-James F, Kelly 
-Ethel Cunningham 


Second Poor Relation... 
Vitalbi...... qasipsnmedle so 
Martha Vitalbi...... erase ae 


Concettina® Vitalil. cies scuc os naire ates ...Aura Hoffman 
Richard Vitalbi.......... igi gisieeig o.8i8ie"sorthat alwys oicus aasiaie mine +» Joe Colgan 
Clothilde...:. e605. sra)obigioiaraPvis ainiieratatelearsciti oe Dorothy Sands 
Carengo ire eee eee cece reeset eee vereceveeeees--.Goldwin Patten 
MIDUAUE Aslasa ihn tics ripen niga Ooo ee escesceeecececesee Clarence Derwent 
Commissary of Police............. Lists ajateellai bale siaketeacls Joseph Baird 


Act I.—Landing in an Apartment House. Acts II and III.—Living 
Room of Mrs. Inez Lodoletti’s Apartment. Place—Any Busy City. 


Clothilde, neglected by her husband, Terpi, ran away with an 
Argentine dancer, Manuel Barritos. Years later Terpi found her 
in a café and, under threat of harming her daughter, forced her to 
live in one of his apartments as a prostitute by way of revenge. 
She kills herself in the end. 


* COQUETTE 
(253. performances) 
A play in three acts by George Abbott and Ann Preston 
Bridgers. Produced by Jed Harris at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, 
New York, November 8, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Jimmie Besant.......... An ee COA Arron ...-Andrew Lawlor, Jr. 
Dr, Besant... .as.5% wait. Saie Bialeilavelaralasinereteietstam teenie Charles Waldron 
Nota “Besant. ;:.'>. <sisee sy ah See EE ee Helen Hayes 
Stanley Wentworth...... .»-G, Albert Smith 
Betty Lee Reynolds....... eis\sieleislais.¥\sis;n/ sip arscertie areatctehe Una Merkle 
Mere wWentworth. . 3. ..5..<s2a ens Frederick Burton 
SPURL TU Sos o Sy o'a no cosets ote -»-Abbie Mitchell 
MACHAEIST HCE’ s 52... 5. o esis sinsiccct Ln oe ee Elliot Cabot 
Joe Reynolds Ritseisleve: ep \e"pnste s¥eiste steiner ete ee - Gaylord Pendleton 
PARGL SDMOUIDIIDS sy cisis ciccscei ces ote s ocemleee rere nee Phyllis Tyler 
Ha sBor syste detach Sie sO sek et ee archaea cuscere Frank Dae 


Acts I, If and III.—A Small Town in the South, in the Living 


See page 146. 
AND SO TO BED 
(189 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by James B. Fagan, being a sequel to 
the diary of Samuel Pepys. Produced by James B. F agan under 


ie he 
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the direction of Lee Shubert at the Shubert Theatre, New York, 
November 9, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MSR ain cipal Legei elute ahs <i ameracolh fatain 041s ipiabis's cain aie/s as alnie’s'e LOH? ALTO 
Boy tonlepyds «.cusdcscsaacmeinicactiscetoas «ceiecees Einlyn . Williams 
Samuel Pepys..... ene abel alee larspeie-malelariay anita #8 .- Wallace Eddinger 
DON ye nine eases ccitieincls os Roberta Brown 
Mys.Woipht<0 0. s .isceen é +..+. Mary Grey 
A Watchman... A Rinitaisenimancn ees a Carfax Turl 
ulia.........- .Mary Newnham Davis 

elling..... ast --A Henderson Storie 

Peiham Humfrey ..+..-Glen Byam-Shaw 
weSar.....- . ...Luigi Salvatore Calbi 

Mrs. Pierce...., escccsssveesse beryl Freeman 
Mrs. Knepp..... ss clei gsaiche fe euatalosauatsteieialeis Mary Robson 
Mrs, Pepys.......... talstatalibiataleta/sieietvieis eeseeceessee Yvonne Arnaud 
Tettice..... Sieratarciainis ecole as ih hctaieiaiatay oi Sin ate Pee er GieTs gain Gemma Fagan 
PPTOAROTS ice < wrscei,cu steiaictene stele arate taraiagetos 8 erare ntatereeisierersaaite Gyles Isham 
Charles LE. kics ccs He een iode da eae araloreicateoiscer Charles Bryant 


Acts I and III.—A Room in Pepys’ House in Seething Lane, Lon- 
don. Act II.—Mrs. Knight’s Lodging in Gray’s Inn Fields. 
Staged by James B. Fagan. 

The day after he laid down the diary he had kept so faithfully 
for nine years Samuel Pepys assisted in the rescue of the attrac- 
tive Mistress Knight from the attack of a cutpurse. Calling upon 
the lady later to receive her thanks Samuel’s visit is interrupted, 
first by the King and then by the jealous Mrs. Pepys. Hiding in 
a chest Samuel is forced to listen to the King make love to Mrs. 
Pepys, and later is at some pains to explain his own presence at 
Mistress Knight’s. 


NIGHTSTICK 
(52 performances; 32 return engagements) 
A melodrama in three acts, by John Wray, the Nugents and 
Elaine Sterne Carrington. Produced by Crosby Gaige at the Sel- 
wyn Theatre, New York, November 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pete Manning..........--- bauioseriee sees Chatles- Kennedy, 
Mary Manning ........-csececseeccsccccnersresecess Judith Lowry 

An. Manning. 2.5 ccc cceccccceecesccecesscseseencsame Lee Patrick 
eis Glennon.. weeeeee- Thomas Mitchell 
Danny McGann... ... secre eeeecccceececcereees Raymond Hackett 
Daisy Thomas. ......-..esccccsecccccsecereccorces Kathryn Givney 
Buck Backman ....--...ceccceccsccceere cece eersers Harry Stubbs 
Charles “Chick” Williams..........-s-seseeveeeess ...- John Wray 
Jack Trask. .......sseeeee creer ceectnreeeraeces William Tennyson 
Soft Malone ......-ce secre ecc eres ec ereeeneseeneeees Edgar Nelson 
Gea Os Wet A BOIS (CR DES EGO OOO DDT OE Ema OOo rg Edna White 
NIGER TT Lat chala < SoVs ale eiclase d,0.0le o.p)0 250: 2 Weglatelamiobeterats Velma Forrest 
Rha heer sane eid oo Te Sei alalois ojoleivie s.4.eisinrewieietn e\stsleisiere Victor Kilian 


Ed Brown...ssccccescevcscccccerene oietaveraterstals ...-Harry R. Irving 
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—Dining Roo: f Pete Manning’s Home, Tenth Avenue, 
nee Besse ed it seene He Derective Room, Station House. 
2—Room in Buck Backman’s Place in the Forties. Act IIJ.—A 
Cabin in the Catskills. _ 

Staged by Crosby Gaige. 

Joan Manning, a policeman’s daughter, is suspicious of all the 
men hunters. To prove her faith in “Chick” Williams’ promise 
to reform she marries him when he gets out of prison, breaking 
her engagement to her detective sweetheart, Tommy Glennon. 
Glennon keeps after Williams and finally fastens a second murder 
on him, capturing him in an Adirondack cabin. 


SPELLBOUND 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Frank Vosper. Produced by George 
C. Tyler at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, November 14, 
1927, 


Cast of characters— 


MTS OM CY WOO << ich isisicleis a aise. ¢ sists eisinreteiion eit Elizabeth Patterson 
Plagole nC Arteta. a siclsinieisine acole a ely  nlesem bisls emielee ote Campbell Gullen 
MPMU ACEO OAs sino Sa cil aig) al e:d.e > sit-k tice patoie pleweee alot O. P. Heggie 
RHEE: Gee cele ee oe eee Test wae es Seton «eee Pauline Lord 
Ivy Underwood...... Weigatein wis pine citrate eles reer Cecile Dixon 
Dickie Miles......... : -Charles Courtneidge 
Rowlie, Patesoiew. secgetyecy bakes bsp sob ces shins oa ee Donn Cook 
Mrs) atesonic cam telcisteielstebstaltiots. 'simisla.leaievele oe epics Alison Skipworth 
A: Neighbor everett ure eteiatetieie ataisio ashe satus siele eis ot Edward Broadley 
Hirst: Wardresaieeutiotepieteris dieters oc aisles oslo iat Greve Gis ore Grace Mills 
Second. “"Wardressits vataccicdetsrns creates toric seals, cin is eceraes Gladys Hopetown 
Third Wardressisccun nc ph eke aieeh cae wane cies aeie ene Gene Magnus 
The Warden. .ciigasccte oaieetemee main cc ae Richard Bowler 


SYNOPSIS: Act I.—The Underweods’ Parlour. Acts II and III. 
—tThe Carters’ Sitting Room. 
Staged by O. P. Heggie. 

Ethel Underwood, highly imaginative and very unhappy at 
home, marries Harold Carter to escape her shrewish mother and. 
because Carter promises her a trip to India. Carter fails to keep 
his promise, and goads Ethel to a deep hatred. She, without the 
courage to avenge her own wrongs, leads her young boarder, 
Rowlie Bateson, on to murder Carter. Ethel and Bateson both 
go to the gallows. 


THE MARQUISE 
(80 performances) 
A play in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by Kenneth 


MacGowan and Sidney Ross at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, 
November 14, 1927, 


Ma 
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Cast of characters— 
The Compte, Raoul De Vriaac................-.+-...-Arthur Byron 


Adrienne...........+. Re Ee MS gar A AAS ..-.-Madge Evans 
qacdues Ratag ss xs Pee Marcie ten me apaiein seeeeeee Theodore St. John 

steban, El Duce Med Savtd ota. eaicalseisa« cs ..Reginald Owen 
“a ak Re baie art PIA ered oa De ie ...Rex O’Malley 
Father Clement..........----.-- eta ane asta erctage .. Harry Lillford 
The Marquise, Eloise De Kestournel ....-Billie Burke 
Alice ..0.... Nada Ae aRinent oe Miche aici wicwistsiee se Soke Dorothy Tree 
Hubert..... ete ee ae cineca Raha da edtenaa cia ..- William Kershaw 


Acts I, II and IiI.—In the Chateau De Vriaac, a Few Hours from 
Paris, age, ee Autumn in the Eighteenth Century. 
Staged by David Burton. 

Eloise De Kestournel comes back to the home of her former 
protector, the Compte De Vriaac, hoping to see the daughter she 
had borne him eighteen years before. She finds the girl, Adrienne, 
about to marry Miguel, who also happens to be a son of the mar- 
quise and therefore Adrienne’s half brother. Eloise’s confession 
and explanation save the situation and the Compte De Vriaac, his 
old love reawakened, makes an honest woman of her. 


NEW YORK 
(8 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts, by Samuel Ruskin Golding. Pro- 


duced by Isaiah Leebove at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, 
November 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
eeceeees-- Viola Fortescue 


Mary Conway....-eseseeee patieeicters ames 

George Conway....--+++++- ..-e--John M. Sullivan 
Madeline Conway.....--seceecee cere ests et er etee eens Ruth Shepley 
Sanchez. ...cce cece sec ccc ccccenererececceneereens . George Probert 
Mrs. Herbert Van Elton........eeeeeeeceerceesseerees Ruth Mason 
GP Briete cing coc ea ccie.s 0.5 0.oje.es-cleigie a eMeMle sieisinioinigraciv.sie.c® George Lewis 
“Lefty” Jackson.....+.eeceesceecee esse renetecececes Henry Ashby 
Alma Lavelle... ..ccccencccsceccriserercccccresssesives Mabel Acker 
Herbert Van Elton........--eeeeeeeeeeees Seleewoiers Geo. Drury Hart 
Edmund Crane.....-... Rl stale: dreveualatatetenaist siete aterajalers George MacQuarrie 
Neil Kent... . ces aces cccccctccsicececcstserereses John D. Seymour 
CHristines 6 oii cs ede cc cc cence ccc esscccceeses Marguerite Osborne 


Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room at the Conways. 2—Police Head- 
quarters. 3—A Bedroom in a West 50th Street Flat. Acts II and 
a Room in Madeline’s Apartment, Cathedral Towers, New 

ork. 

Staged by Paul Dickey. 


An attempt to justify the good heart and honest intentions of 
a kept woman. 


a 
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JOLANTHE 
(11 performances) 


An operetta; words by W. S. Gilbert; music by Arthur Sullivan. 
Revived by Winthrop Ames at the Royale Theatre, New York, 
November 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Lord Chancellor..... Aieiaioigs be. Gigin'c wins Sida mideit's leleleloie ieternie RO NEE aE: 
Earl-of Mountararato... occ. kcee 2 eee eta svemtadhete ate -John Barclay 
Bark. Lotloller..; isiaces's Ae ee Tn Mes J, Humbird Duffey 
Private Willis....... - c ae illiam C. Gordon 


...William Williams 


Strephon. 5....-..% 
: George C. Lehrian 


The Train-Bearer.... 


Queen of the Fairies. . Vera Ross 
Tolanthenastoace ose i .. Bettina Hall 
NSE llalecers ehataieie le ers « ROS - ! Virginia Fox 
MUGTIA ak, veks winretate eh owhacis vasiekale aMAN otolae ce AY eis “ .. Suissabell Sterling 
LS ERS Sea eee rae A ctavats sicnss: cietareiere ae .+-Paula Langlen 
Phivilistwerecsatete eater ie tse Ree ate BRAS Ae Se at ES 8 a . Lois Bennett — 


Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


First revived by Winthrop Ames the season of 1925-26. Added 
to repertory each year since. 


ARTISTS AND MODELS 
(151 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts; music by Harry Akst and Maurie 
Rubens; lyrics by Benny Davis; additional lyrics by J. Keirn 
Brennan, Jack Osterman and Ted Lewis. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Winter Garden Ba New York, No- 
vember 15, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Florence Moore Ted Lewis 
Nayan Pearce Jack Osterman 
Catherine Gallimore Jack Pearl 
Gladys Wheaton Jack Squires 
Marietta O’Brien Jan Oyra 
Margie Evans John McDowell 
Eleanor Brooks Eddie Chester 
Lucille Arnold Harry O’Neal 
Veloz and Yolanda William Davis 
King and King Walter Johnson 
Jscherey and Hiully Chauncey Parsons 


Staged by J. C. Huffman. 
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' TIA JUANA © 
(7 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts by Chester DeVonde and Kilbourn 
Gordon. Produced by Kilbourn Gordon at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, November 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
rete te racine he clair sid 6 ais eran dining acslas's ains(eia.4 aaio hk LEOCEIC Burt 


pees tte Soccer e aes p Bee atates nalts sae «e+e» Mabel Colcord 
axwell........++ WuiAtetal ace vatet aia Send criusate ines oie amen cull Wy ES Ont 
Chief eer tale eietae' wine ae eis atu sted a wera tcalniae | -Harry D. Southard 
Pippi sks <> RS eae Bab Se RE NLA AER R ON ayn cematatd Clyde Dilson 
ree EOE stay nits n'> osa!ales sigue asinlevniaisiaie)sie ssa ...-- Willard S. Robertson 
MCR IGG. c/o c's che siscie'v.0 B's cje'e ere! elchatalels states e-eicieib’e's seni Walter Horton 
Marcelle D’Arcy... <2... cccccsccvcvveserencsses Babear Edna Bennett 
IBS VOLLareri ss) inis sia soe sin/erares Serials ids aie lsnislaatetaotare Jeannette Fox-Lee 
Mill, Knapp. soc ciesiesiielcie'eeejeiinlasibisicieinic siclele|sewwis vei ciae Paul Wright 
Payette... ccccc cen s ren eTeieinioia sicleveiae bile sais ninio oi CINieialaciele Carolyn Ferriday 
Dick Stone..........-- ARS AE EAA BIR St At DEER Harold Elliott 
PBereptliiy se» c,010'9:07=<5 aralatererate SAPS ea OAT SP TOIT Emilio A. Bonsilau 
PE Te ae Rete ate 6 aia vs wisva-aa's aie hi ol cusleiecerna: tlkis sled’ simiseinre.> <1 Salvatore Casenza 
Sancho.....-» Bei a cas Hae a ete oar el O wialed bistis ile eiol& #10) elista/a, 68 John Somme 
Fragone......- See haya tahetetmias nittetene wieiaie is ateruie. aegis Tino Sibello 
An OfGcer jcc scciscase Hi ie 29S BORE OID RE TIE George Amesbury 


Judge Stone. .....se sere sees e eee e sree reper esees Charles Hammond 
Acts I, II and III.—In Sprutt’s Place, Tia Juana, Mexico. 
Staged by the authors. 

Sprutt, out of San Quentin prison, seeks to revenge himself 
upon Judge Stone, who sentenced him, by luring the judge’s son, 
Dick, and Dick’s sweetheart, Fayette, into Tia Juana. There, 
when Dick refuses to help smuggle Chinese across the border, 
Sprutt frames a charge of murder against him. Bill Knapp, 
whose bride Sprutt tried to steal, finally does for Sprutt. 


THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG 
(13 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by F. S. Merlin. Produced by 
James W. Elliott at the Masque Theatre, New York, November 
16, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Princess Maria.......--eeeee- Bo ierevatare cle avaleveiatetearere ..-Jean Hartryce 
Casper...s+eeeeeere Gee devedededersndere .... Leonard Doyle 

OSE eee ee dids abe vised eds hsiiees ae sie Kenneth Manion 
aks WRN TGTIA Da rals clay aie v4) 4 dlers 6 sales ese: ... Felix Krembs 
Baron Reus......-+-+«s- Ce ...-Lionel Atwill 
General Moro.....---eeeeesevees . Edwin Mordant 
Dr. Lopez.....seeeeseceeeree .... Leigh Lovel 
Mantiel.. oc ccc ccc cccccccccesccnccvcs ...-Edward Forbes 


Prince Ferdinand......+scesseccereess Sho cg ded ccc OuynE nillips 
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Alfred. Langdon... cxcs'ns cceabiacheh aca anise sso selec ce ered Jesh 
Richard Barton War€ccs case tree este eiices ovis s en uarry ) Dletcner, 


hel eadietaby teateiavere ie syste acne e <ianteabs paatatantonitls Leona Hogarth 
Ser ee Oa ce oe RS ce ane gus Bea aNE Albert Froom 
His Majesty, the King....... eicce ns Rr oleteterataacctre Edward De Tisne 
RS ttaye Vy cine arataneratncls ueaheis-pinswiaisdeisie.aSekl acrlele 9 taele a iglayeiets Sipe Ellen Dorr 


Act I.—A Corridor in the Summer Palace. 2—Prince Ferdinand’s 
Apartments. Acts II and III.—The Prince’s Apartments. 
Staged by the author. : 


The Crown Prince of a mythical South American kingdom havy- 
ing been murdered the Baron Reus, chief of the secret service, is 
set on the trail of the murderer. He is violently opposed by the 
Baron Almeria who is in sympathy with the crown’s enemies and 
whose wife Baron Reus has always loved. Revolution springs 
from the investigation, the country goes republican, Reus is 
elected president, Almeria is killed and his widow marries the 
people’s choice. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
(23 performances) 
Comedy by William Shakespeare. Produced by Max Reinhardt 
(direction Gilbert Miller) at the Century Theatre, New York, 
November 17, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Theseus, Duke of Athens......... : seeeeeeeeePaul Hartmann 
Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons. Dagny Servaes 
Bhilostrate’, «.emxeekieo Siohaxcias erates .. Dietrich Jenke 
TOSCUS. vse bas 4c OE ro AA . Othmar Biegler 
Pl erihta vs sleerc ieee ...-Maria Solveg 
Ti SATIGOE os. 5\o-s:0'h 9 euptele nie heels etee Dteeaels AEE RECO: Hans Thimig 
Demettids.. ns. science sentionemer ar -Hermann Thimig 
PECLETA <0, cis sve.« concern pale ere mer een .. Rosamond Pinchot 
Ounce (Squetiz)\.:. vs. oie 0 ee ee Arnold Korff 
MUU ACOCHNOCK) oo lool ck a Mew iee eee eres Eduard Von Winterstein 
OE OMUN (Zettel). ais:e soo einiece epsuayeiewe Sekirei eres Otto Wallburg 
PintesCPlauty. ....00ccs rec nee eerie oe Sitanawyttan iat Hans Moser 
PAO te OITA TIZ ) 5 c's 0's eu0he yw lace roc lerahscalenei ee aceterthe aver Ernst Matray 
DtarvelimemCSCRsiCkes) «ss. ico oes pane viele tale eee eae Erich Schilling 
PIF GC WAI SP a eee Ook e400 oe ce tig Seite Sete eee Tilly Losch 
PDL LCC) maeetrtete wtatnla eis >. clave d’eckase he scaleccciaonee -»+..Harald Kreutzber 

Riche. aiieneiteisiecis's ree stn cic ternal ee Wladimir Sokolo 

Oberon, PRiusipvorstpen Dairies. :¢ sia,sccie%ics cteelaioncn kere Alexander Moissi 
Titania, Oueensof, the ‘Fairies... «ses ss ssieics sidcartienenion Lili Darvas 

CHARACTERS IN THE INTERLUDE 

Prologue aaiaockineesah rico cane oan eee Arnold Korff 
Hid yssn ceonih want ore ecu konuenkikuar cna Eduard Von Winterstein 
BYPAIMUBs cies Dsksiornebet rercletoratinialeienvaaye nla eee tto Wallburg 
eT Hishe .vauac delve ocere ele wlei si 67al Sinta\a| Sais see, W Biel clavovalcrarala canes Hans Moser 
Walt Arie UN as Soicrlsia ott eee efaraatere Riso sioner secveve coketnet. Matray 
Moonshine. 5 ccsass dents SavMaire sieigha as a<"ea"e nae aaa Erich Schilling 
A Clown SiGe Sirercchs mae neers escetne eee Harald Kreutzberg 


Act I—Scene 1—The Palace of Theseus. 2—A Room in Quince’s 
House. 3—A Wood Near Athens. Act I].—The Wood Near Athens. 
Act III.—Palace of Theseus, 


*% 
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“Midsummer Night’s Dream” was given in its German version, 
including an accompaniment of the Mendelssohn score. During ~ 
the Reinhardt engagement the plays presented included the Von 
Hofmannstahl version of the old English morality, “Everyman,” 
with Alexander Moissi in the name part; George Beuchner’s 
“Danton’s Tod,” with Paul Hartmann as Danton; Frantisek Lan- 
ger’s “Peripherie”; Goldoni’s “Servant of Two Masters,” and 
Tolstoi’s ‘““He Is to Blame for Everything,” as a double bill. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
(22 performances) 


A comedy by William Shakespeare in three acts. Produced by 
the American Laboratory Theatre, New York, November 18, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Don Pedro, Prince of Arragon......sessseeeeeeeee++Robert Gordon 
TAGE POM tas/s <.s'cie ese micioaia ae eer epee eroketate state ierale Herbert Gellendre 
Claudio. < ER ORE CA Bic a See? 2m EAS oO CO One Francis Burk 
Benedick... George Macready 
Leonato.... .-Joaquin Souther 


Balthasar... Ae A Ca Sicicertia) tir On eee Grover Burgess 
Contrades .t0.5 Meretetalelel = crstarecratelictelates cicsiaie/a’e xe.gie e's ....-Harold Hecht 
IBGtAGHiOs . siae<'pis'sla eet dista rates A Soe BOO aan .....Donald Hartman 
INDIAr EP PaniCi Sec. + pica = Cesie Wale ceibieis ewe ei Cet ctewidicre Robert Parsons 
Dio pheeryecicte ie a oe coated cio er winks a6 isicle. eras exe! s\nloiniel ye Thomas Hayes 
Wen pes Mamie caitiners craic sini taparsie)s sine eo sis se eviwcieienelales Lester Ford 
JR ES E070 ARE is AIA ON EOOEOC COO ET PIER WOOO Greely Curtis 
ERC OU ee recta alerae canic-aieials ei wafers) ovelejoi¥ & tere sialnale aieisinierele Martha Johnson 
BSR AELICO eoieraiotein cisteiarelavercieve vis) <0 5 e’e.0\6 eee aie eis sieis ereiajalole Blanch Tancock 
RAFTS Sete eiicie +icieie sels err assversieid wien mi si- a anew .-Frances Simpson 
Rite eagles teen e coiaiwiss se a\eleie' svat’ oles evste eb ists! ate lel ehe eftusreng Frances Wilson 
BWV HGS at sjciorc stars aie’ oe.5je mnie Katherine Squire and Mariane F. Wetzel 


Action Takes Place in Messina, 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


The first revival of the Laboratory Theatre’s season. 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 
(115 performances) 


A play in five acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced by the Theatre 
Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, November 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Redpenny......ccsescvcccccvcscoccvnsvces +eeoe.sCharles Romano 
uiike ero aiare pale ote: g-a'aie, wate sco! ain Ste jenatalelaio'srays Helen Westley 
Sir Colenso Ridgeon........+seeeeereeseereecreeese Baliol Holloway 


Dr. Schutzmacher..........ececcccrecereresevece Morris Carnovsky 
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Sir Patrick Cullen........ccrereeeccepeecceseessee-Dudley Digges 

Mr. Cutler Walpole.............-- seceercecese ces Harle Larimore 

Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington.........s.+-+e++++++brnest Cossart 

Dr. Blenkinsop. ......2-s+sseccsesscccvcceeeseeessstenry Travers 
ennifer Dubedat.........-....- deca see teow new eluynn= Pontanne | 
Pie IMIDE UAE cin cccetureie e16 si dinialsi¥-aceettiaiee iat terecsecess Alfred Lunt 

Minnie ‘Tinwell.....-....--.0seeeeceeeeceeceeee ee Phyllis Connard 

Newspaper Man............ ake. pind Wi clele.e1emis Wah si Placaree a histo LED) oie ey: 

PSR CHE LAL Tati talo alate nls lala’pre <.ace.5- giaieig g's Si0cs Bisis aie side las G ONAL IOS eR ORIaN 

ROW Aller is 0. wists cielareres Meediewveuctacct vescecsscesceekbdward Hartford 


Dubedat’s Studio. Act V.—In a Bond Street Picture Gallery, 
Staged by Dudley Digges. 

Sir Colenso Ridgeon, eminent British surgeon, has been 
knighted for his discovery of a tuberculosis serum. His hospital 
wards are full, his staff overworked when Jennifer Dubedat 
pleads with him to accept her artist husband, Louis, as a patient. 
Ridgeon, interested in Dubedat’s work and also in Mrs. Dubedat, 
hesitates. Later faced with the choice of helping either the artist 
genius, who is utterly a waster morally, or his old classmate, 
Blenkinsop, Sir Colenso turns Dubedat over to an unskillful asso- 
ciate. The artist dies and Sir Colenso inherits the widow’s utter 
contempt. 


THE RACKET 
(119 performances) 
A play in three acts by Bartlett Cormack. Produced by Alex- 


ander McKaig at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, November 
22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sergeant Sullivan....... Rialeietere aeeipcofetresia mela ameaeraS enone Mal Kelly 
CAE Gr ole orele,0\ ee sioie) ne )e'ocd etarete aE a orale ia abarete tte ee oieierers Willard Robertson 
SVIENEP ayia wiser « ors wie 6 eiaiSie Sie eleieianeTatcSaisteteceke tote mete Hugh O’Connell 
eveatenanty Gills 5... <<) sats uate Pre acta CaaS Harry English 
Detective Sergeant: Delaney? .iove:csic ccs ba ok bale oh Fred Irving Lewis 
Patrolman Johnson... 0s. csc ce te Ge acuseie to eralie ate G. Pat Collins 
Assistant State’s Attorney Welch...........0000% Romaine Callender 
‘Purek ovine. + SASSO COR eR ROOM Siscuk hy eo. HA .. Harry McCoy 
Captain Mc@uige o.oo ssc. wes --- John Cromwell 


Dave Ames .- Norman Foster 


VOC aracin wale nteteietaisigials Sinus os .. Edward Eliscu 
Erene) Hayes varmackcccene.« -Marion Coakley 
Clarkia. ya heuveicemitiocl cetes otce e.airs .-Jack Clifford 
Alderman Kublacek.ic0.s oss 6 eccese .»- Louis Frohoft 
Dame Meyers, shasmitaenegits ce aereniet scx Deiee Miatecle ts GTN Ralph Adams 
An Unidentified Many cic ssn. eeu sas cect .. Edward G. Robinson 
A*\Patrolutan’w.A Sosa eateatere oles 5 0's Solcels oath ak Charles O’Connor 
Another (Patrolmagi: is sssiinewsiekiesicelc Mike Flanagan 
Gholer ances PU a yniero tra ete la Peteleimerie(kso © seal sie ule eieveterete Charles Peyton 
Sergeant Schmidt..2s.cc.er oceans ataeialie ore ¢ive seo) es ote Sealy athens C, E. Smith 

Acts I, II and III.—An Outlying Chicago Police Station in Early 
November. 


See page 313, 
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* FUNNY FACE 
(236 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Fred Thompson and 
Paul Gerard Smith; music by George Gershwin; lyrics by Ira 
Gershwin. Produced by Alex A. Aaronns and Vinton Freedley at 
the Alvin Theatre, New York, November 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


WSFA ca nods snes coke secede cmarerereeccvesadnecaa Betty “Compton 


PUNE... + vee e ee altiae © Sesbalh. opis bin ceeu casi ce ea OGVELUGC: NECTION AIG, 
Frankie”......... Se cisiais alate ais oie tiv'ele sctia pelsiaisivie deen hoc ems arre 
Le = a Sn at i ict deeb eaatere ; See ae 

gales se eciewee on ent 
Chester......- Rtevaiecsiersteratw ..Earl Hampton 
Herbert....... eas .. Victor Moore 


Peter Thurston... 
Sergeant of Police.. 
Hotel Clerk.. 
BOEtEr wowce.<s 
Bell Hop..... 
Ritz Quartette 3 

Act I.—Scenes 1 and 3—Living Room of Jimmy Reeve’s House. 
2—Outside Peter Thurston’s House. Act II].—Scene 1—The Canoe 
Inn, Lake Wapatog, N. J. 2—A Suite at the Paymore, Atlantic City. 
3—The Ward Room. 4—The Two Million Dollar Pier. 


.. Allen Kearns 
-Ted MacLean 
. Edwin Hodge 
Ar - Walter Munroe 
sia mearesveis Kiowa s.< DOLOtny. yordon 


A singing and dancing romp in which “Frankie” induces Peter 
Thurston to help her steal back the pearls her guardian, Jimmy 
Reeve, has hidden from her. Dugsie and Herbert, comic bur- 
glars, are also after the pearls. 


TAKE THE AIR 
(206 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book and lyrics by Anne Cald- 
well and Gene Buck; airs by Dave Stamper. Produced by Gene 
Buck at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, November 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SNR tile’ sislc v.siecs)e\a’sleiviv'view's visiv.e aavatatdats siatacaieye See iene ealelOeeeTS Al Ochs 
“Monte” ae ts) ARS RATE OOOO Hugh Bennett 
Goria, sja:sceiele ec saiaw siary’e’e es ior ele ee orale arate, di eislelavoreintare Geneva Mitchell 
Marguerite......-ceeeeees SOE clear cca era ees dele iniereais Audrey Berry 
“Happy” Hokum........+-+++++- pip tie ieata oy cknia lon ahete Taree Will. Mahoney 
MECSOAIS oa nice cislne dire 474i sia laieie elgie ely a'eie ei dre'ep' 0 (0/00 sioiwiains Rose King 
Lieutenant Sullivan .......ccee cee e cece eee eeneereners Bud Pearson 
Lieutenant Berg... .csscceccessssccccreccesureeseres Jack Pearson 
Sergeant Mooney ......--sssseeeeeeeceerereceeceeens ;. Chick York 
Broncho Liz........++0- Reiter ena baa uti gel atet salar MeaeaNO Kitty O’Connor 
Lieutenant Dale.......+..-- Mls get ong wacom aralatoreralal Walter Scott Kolk 
Captain Haliday...... Re sieiuieaie olauie ditdad sities he amieGietva Losec cmrvans 


“Red,” the Mule Skinner........ ot eicadv deste Vin. be Donahue 
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Lillian CSBaby:)" Bond en. onpisicslecswe vices slats stawec DOLOthy Duley 


enor JOS seer. a cinr ctey tet teeeeee cece reeeeeecceee++Maurice Lupue 
Senorita Moarmerar COLCMer ics gers aitre ¢etece'al cle elvis, 0 He ian hohe TBE Trini 
Nilihe te pAn hes es tke AEG Palsios,le-alsipiasebreibwh oitkeciesres on WIMEOM “Khana vaers 
SSITIG. SOM Pints a eiserels islets AAAS whats Mouerereue Mina Pals aimee Gladys Keck 
IN aed chi canratatg Wistein tose yeTon 8c om, orattiite aore ala oe trie ene mits Kikobi Murai 


Prologue—A Railroad Station Platform Somewhere on the Texas- 
Mexican Border. Act I.—Scene 1—The Kennels. 2—Rickenbacker 
Field, U. S. Army Aviation Border Patrol. 3—Office at Headquarters. 
4—Inside a Hangar. Act II.—Scene 1—A Ranch House Courtyard. 
2—A Road in the Texas Desert. 3—A Féte on the Estate of Oliver 
Bond, Sands Point, Long Island. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich and Gene Buck. 
Sefiorita Cortez, flying over from Spain, lands at a field in Texas 
where Happy Hokum, a stranded hoofer, is making love to Lillian 
Bond and Captain Haliday is out after the border smugglers. 


Thence to a garden party on Long Island. 


PEOPLE DON’T DO SUCH THINGS 
(13 performances) | 
A comedy in three acts by Lyon Mearson and Edgar M. 


Schoenberg. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at the 
48th Street Theatre, New York, November 23, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Bartlett....... - takate 


Jeffrey Osborne, caught by Elaine, his wife, while he is enter- 
taining Viola, his mistress, is divorced by Elaine and marries 
Viola. A year later Viola is the wife and Elaine the mistress, and 
to solve this problem Jeffrey proposes that all three live together. 
The plan works for a time, or until Jeffrey turns to Dolly Con- 
verse for comfort. All three women leave him finally and he is 
studying his list of addresses at curtain time. 


PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
(10 performances) 
A musical play with words by W. S. Gilbert; music by Arthur 


S. Sullivan. Revived by Winthrop Ames at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, November 24, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


Wichard ie ussc ta haan eveuhntace seen conn eteenrssyeJ0nh Barclay 
Matawel (ogee adde ce canaedan ees cp eanciuceh tess eds Humbird Duffey 
Frederic. .......:2++.+ Sige sebrawtbosetast chs. William: Walliams. 
Major-General Stanley. ......sseeeeceeeeeereeeeessees Fred Wright 


His Orderly....... ees Oh Sa eka et Paste ho SOLER, ueheiag 
Edward.......++--++ BAe oth ck daagelseg cds William: GC. Gordon 
Doctor of Divinity. ........-ce sees ecco rees ....--George C. Lehrian 
Nae lei aternis aie ce'cialne's ware Reo Sno rcdse near etons gadsd a ols —pennert 
‘Kate......+.-+-2-- IPE erie ratty ins aaah nara e eee SUSSAaDeN Sterling 
Picietitie cece ein wee states eye's Sat sterdlaratsatel otaSare dt ateriVatefotatalela*s Virginia Fox 
ReaDel tee eke cis a> ss ae en alsa eae Piao ties eae Hettina, aot 
Ce ecdee iets sis cians cise de boadnd sa ites seceese-Paula Langlen 
WRecitit mtu tctine en treks we slave asics eNolaiarené7ateiete™ a's Rh awisice tesa era atoss 


Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


Last year’s production added to Winthrop Ames’ repertoire of 
Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS 
(32 performances) 


A play in four acts by Sean O’Casey. Produced by George C. 
Tyler at the Hudson Theatre, New York, November 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Fluther Good.........---+- oS PA AG Sole POCO OIE eae tees Sinclair 
Peter Flynn. ........-cceccccsecsceesscecseeee .J. A, O’Rourke 


Mrs. Gogan.....-scecesrecee Se cheiat en a ae - ...- Maire O’Neill 
The Covey. .cccccccesaves'e A ieee ee .. Sydney Morgan 
Nora Clitheroe........eeeeeceseeeeees .. Shelah Richards 
Bessie Burgess.....--+. Bracate sini weiers ooees para Allgood 
Jack Clitheroe....--+.+++-+0+ ote ...-Michael Scott 
Capt. Brennan .......++++-++- .. Harry Hutchinson 
Wioliserviacs sce sie c vse oelees ... Margaret O’Farrell 
A Bartender..... ee aincieiccsla’a «olele;eie! afobn\storsle eh oimais 7 cbs Jesennedy 
Rosie Redmond......-.2-cscecesteccssscrssccs ..2.- Cathleen Drago 
The Figure in the Window......+-+-s+e+rseree weeeeeJoseph French 
Lieut. Langon.......eeeeereceeeesecssenes eeemieeeRLOny. Quint 
Corporal. Stoddart.....-.sseseseeeeresecereeeereererss Edwin Ellis 
Sergeant Tinney. ...+-sesesecseceersrsessee seers: Joseph French 


‘Act I.—The Living Room of the Clitheroe Flat in a Dublin Tene- 
ment. Act Il.—A Public House. Act I1I.—The Street Outside the 
Clitheroe Tenement. Act 1V.—The Room of Bessie Burgess. 

Staged by Arthur Sinclair. 


See page 350. 


Me iy Saree 
(16 performances) 
A comedy in four acts by Gustav Wied; translated from the 


Danish by Ernest Boyd and Holger Koppel. Produced at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, November 28, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


The futuristic and somewhat obscure adventures of Paul Abel, 
a radical novelist, exposing his efforts to get along with his wife, 
to get himself into jail and finally to readjust the world nearer 


Thomas Hamann vs cosisesbevcercearsresedsscavciee pale LAU Geyssse 
fa 2 Roe eaMevn ain a macee Maley a NG as. cdlawalsainade cave DAtpaner. ove 


Mater loess ose oetonor rete hore ak Bas Wllton 
PREC eFIGK SEAMANN)s.s.e\ialvis wlesece.einWisieieidie, sinelejeeesicle tine J OH. Seldridge 


Mathias Hamann... Ses aneiadcuacabenat tien ++e--oayre Crawley 
Paul Abel...... «+ee+++eHarry Sothern 
eran MEG NiNis te eS ag Neha sabe cited pekee tees ,-» Egon Brecher 
Hea o.si,5 es ae acta . Beatrice de Neergaard 
The Widow Truelsen.. , Leona Roberts 
Othella Lustig........ .. Josephine Hutchinson 
Mrs. Kluver...... sTatars Wun SS esd giv ais REE ap evel pderate Alma Kruger 
The Lawyer..... Risvg saa eters .J. Edward Bromberg 
ER GLEN SoD cena win reeusiesie Ww einunieeis .-J. Edward Bromberg 
The Prison-Clergyman...........ecceeeeeceseeesee Harold Moulton 
Siverts. Soce. GOR ORAR RA ACiC? a epiate aiucdi nis teeietaceceaetels Robert F. Ross 
JARS OMCE MIAN <s.5, a0 1a ni ptain atever oarbid eiesee Sele bleh nls eave Pepper Jone 
PURE PIGORGL. cic stents tects oes wares iatoetae oeateg ....- Charles McCarthy 
DoPAge sels canes wieje wisiedpialwieinrnigvonseroyerelsteistarane eieeeratats Oahlee Hubbard 
Two Prisoners.... stncnbosratnace Arthur Donnell, John Hilbert 


Act I.—The Apartment of Paul and Esther Abel. Acts II and IV. 


—Paul Abel’s Bachelor Apartment and Study. Act IJI.—A Single 
Cell in the Jail. 

The Action Takes Place in Copenhagen. 

Staged by Egon Brecher. 


to his heart’s desire. 


A revue in twenty-four exhibits; sketches by William K. Wells; 
lyrics by Billy Rose and Ballard MacDonald; music by Jimmy 
Monaco, Jesse Greer and Lester Lee. Produced by Samuel Baer- 
witz and Harry Delmar at the Shubert Theatre 


DELMAR’S REVELS 
(112 performances) 


vember 28, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Frank Fay Winnie Lightner 
Hugh Cameron Helen Eby Rock 
Dick Lancaster Patsy Kelly 

Glen Dale Dorothea James 

Bert Lahr yahe Hackett 
William Gaston - Mercedes 

Artie Leeming Carolyn Nolte 

Trado Twins Patterson sisters 

Ivan Triesault Chester Hale Dancers 


Staced by Harry Delmar. 


, New York, No- 


Sw oe 
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STORM CENTER © 
- . (29 performances) .. 
A farce comedy in three acts by Jessie Hein Ernst and Max 
Simon. Produced by the Personality Players (Inc.) at the Klaw 
Theatre, New York, November 30, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Lena... .. SEE SEER LEM css tame cusikess Date bae ol auLe GE bUEne: 
Tae Eire ciescviere «ses «/siy serene weed race conchae ++.» Betty Lawrence 
Theodore Todd..... yer Rem SERIA Sf tind ahe nee GATOR. Russell Mack 
ilipeaetetarsmrctate atarote. sVeie nyonsie' = siacc ace oe Gir A on Ree As Dorothy Tierney 
OC CAB ABRAITO ETO On Peyaruresalemieonsia ats weseeee-- Hans Hansen 
EE SUS ee ES ae SOR re A riciorinc aire TAME OA 7 Arthur Lee 
Ivory. teteratabels ccerstsiaolalain:e oie miele etatereices ete re ...» Marshall Hale 
New Man.......eeeeseseeereees Moet ebaa near’ ..... William Howard 
Peter Mitchell. .....--ssccccuneces ad Ona --John Daly Murphy 
Professor Henry Johnson..........-2eeeees Derelevecareiels ks Stuart Fox 
ASTUTE CET bra clases /siaieiert 3.006 Dorassiateraienia eisuarieseigtal .».. Cliff Heckinger 
MMR OES HEL croc a ccreiisle osis(e cor in cos aie aiw eis mere ....Fred Bradbury 
Pepe iriete tere tareiticaaip aie onic satel oe ereve cai csvisinlatnsere eect oiast acer .-.- John A Regan 
PERE ise bic c 2 aeie’che t= Aretite dia eacitio os caasincareareee ie deniase saat Franklin Waite 
PRONE Se recs ole le ele sles a's chad lan tore tenet or akakonst oor po aeaie aisles Robert Brister 


Acts I, II and III.—The Todds’ Apartment in New York City. 


The Theodore Todds have a day of experiences moving out to 
their new home in Storm Center, L. I., which they have purchased 
from a scheming uncle. They suffer suburban ills galore and then 
outwit uncle and sell for $90,000. 


CENTURIES 
(39 performances) 
A play in three acts by Em Jo Basshe. Produced by the New 
Playwrights at the New Playwrights Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 29, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Ohagetis slated e355 ke EP ney es Meena Cains s 04 oes Cecile bitter 
CEN Aes Ae een Ser Oe Beet etct tea ietavess acai le(e'e Sylvia Feningston 
Nera eel oe att cle lafete ve inle ce aie a0 sioloisie ase cteje(S'e,9 0.9'e,0i0.0 Shea Franchot Tone 
An Old Immigrant.........ceccesseccesesecereeees Edward Robbin 
SP EPR ADD cots cieri4 oie bo bis aia-slee alalsieie'e'<, ain cfeje a euieisie ee Lawrence Bolton 
DS AE, ON ie Oe OEE CO OIE OTOL Irwin Swerdlow 
TM eter taraiate cia Siala prayein (said cleo ease OS bee ..Edward Franz 


6 Samuel Schneider 


MERE a eis gis see si5.\o wo paimleiassivisleeie's sivas 5 

The Shames.......ccccsecsescecess ..Herman Bandes 
Uncle Chiam.....cevcccsccncccccvcsrscccsecceacnoees Edwin Clare 
Bevel , icc wisi eeie cea civieie Apors ..». Max Leavitt 
Motke...cseceseccees .. Felix Jacoves 
David. ....ccerseees ... Albert Gilman 


Viadislav.......sceceeess RAPE ee GB aC Lionel Ferrend 
Flossie. occ cececcncscccescccccevceseene Bc CRC ...jJane Barry 


we 
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sic Sena s SERUM RAEN TS « Radu eomelges > Det bert = Deremane 
Posbhenspehea-rasea Sane epee) esate ee Franklin 


PKG, Scteceie Probate he the letaiaie re aikistche nie ow Siereleiciaemiote ath clatteae Ellen Bartlett 
Otd- Clothes s Mans. c..<tons sisiaside blot t cans ecloee cls st niie NEISON PE Tank 
Reuben... 2.0 cs ssc cwccwveccesccccscevccsssecssesscsreter Brocco: 
Young Man. .......-scecccsecsecscercrccevccecceeess Edwin Clare 
Young Woman....... aietaie ies a eiata: seals slo eid 3's soles pe eLItIam- Cinble 
PEC DBSCS TT rac aip Soa biareigse 2 ois tre laloeun's aia aiaraleterstes -.-Irwin Swerdlow 
Mines Gill Palh-s sons Srore's Sata ces SS ele sissies Sow cpecevssvenetlond Lewis 
Pi De MOP er sc o2.90,. a1 oe tieeGc «Sale onapieinavicc ten deka eetiar y= oer 
The Daughter..... Sesto ieters eiets we ee sieteutars eeveeess- Sheba Strunsky 
Rei See Ls s)s ciace alecsla die elec eiarain a sap +eeeeees--Marion Johnson 
olce Captaitt cs vmscéevsdsinrsiiae bat sills nreccsislasieaeraehe ea COVCS 
BITSE VV OMAN 5 eleierae cel are Gslaiece ois eae-eee seeeeeeee.Marta Proudfoot 
mecond: Wioinan'. sass ccaie cane nse eect eleteislele esicisiericte et Ona) zens: 
Sishard eWiottan tsi. sissies oles Seles cocoate seeeceveeee- Sheba Strunsky 
Fourth Woman,....... mista acateleia(atetats eseeseccececeeees-Gladys Wess 
Brbth sy W orlawiewsas. «isis vista vicciectfelee es eeeecesseese.- Miriam Gumble 


The scene is laid in a tenement house. 
Staged by the author. 
Episodes from the lives of immigrant Jews in their pilgrimage 
from the deep east side to the more prosperous Bronx in New 
York. 


GOLDEN DAWN 
(184 performances) 


A music drama in two acts by Otto Harbach and Oscar Ham- 
merstein, 2nd; music by Emmerich Kalman and Herbert Stothart. 
Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at Hammerstein’s Theatre, 
New York, November 30, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


DAB is yee eccieee Oe crete COOOL I 0 SIS ICRS SOPOT Carlo Benetti 
ANZAC. Xb oustele aetetenne 2 ...-Archie Leach 


EISEN | n'a. i \c)0ins o's oe CARR Ee Ee ee eee Len Mence 
Mooda -. Marguerita Sylva 
ALA STIALD v.2'o.5.010 so 5.01 01s sino te ie ee SEE ee Kumar Goshal 
Captain Eric... ...-Reginald Pasch 
Sister Hedwig... «esos... Paula Ayers 
Shep Keyes.... +eeeeee- Robert Chisholm 
SIRE MOCP RMON Urals) ate jais\o-c le pleislere ela(eroune stole WansiOn aereeene ---.Paul Gregory 
EB UINE POUR SING orniet « «coco o's o orer alee anc TE ee Gil Squires 
Sirv-Alfredtiammersley:. ss... orca swic ce os henlenor --+-.Olin Howland 
Dawtrey au Cininiaishe;e oveje s\slous ninlsvaierstsrsleisls Gig hi eiateteeeerenee Louise Hunter 
johantia’ oc. ef Gomisinsccrsece tees ee shes be esate neem Nydia d’Arnell 
Colonel PUMUSOM Eres. sss viise ses 2 Sone aE een W. Messenger Bellis 
Adin= Miltoudme incre stk ca sss Se Sees eee Barbara Newberry 
Dr. Milford.... faletstereappre jeter. = sie varie ete sorete ....-Henry Pemberton 
AtOld= Manigt Astica tists cies ces vlascee st cclaanane Robert Paton Gibbs 
A Witch: Dancers tes stor pine bates obs eee Jacques Cartier 
A-Dancingy Girls si tevecse een ek okaee Sibieisbin ec Detaes, wanes Kohana 
Mombasea, Molle scass seine ne nas hobs cose Se eee Hazel Drury 


Act I,—Scene 1—Mooda’s Canteen Near a Prison Camp in German 
East Africa. 2—The Temple Cave. 3—The Jungle. 4—The Pris- 


Canteen. 2—The Old Stockade. 3—Geng Lee’s Joint in Mombassa. 
att Temple Cave. 5—The Gate to the Mission. 6—The Golden 
awn. 
Staged by Dave Bennett and Reginald Hammerstein. 
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Dawn, supposedly a young and beautiful native, is brought up 
by her native nurse, Mooda, to believe she is the destined prin- 
cess of an African tribe. Along comes Steve Allen, war prisoner 
of Germany, to make love to Dawn and unfit her for the prin- 
cess job. Shep Keyes, a big black, seeks to keep Dawn in the 
tribe, but Steve finds a way. 


FALLEN ANGELS 
(36 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Julia Sterroll... 0... cece ee ease cseeeeececeeesevecese Fay Bainter 
PS CRIC Ie PS TCL EO] oiarecg-arein)nleccla'eiersie's a) eid sn1¥ip s wivlecw'visleresinie Gordon Ash 
ane Banbury... ...ccecccncccccccecsccecesansces Estelle Winwood 

Mien BAN DULY: cc ncn cow etipccicen ssiseicw nites avasioe Gerald Hamer 
ARE CST DUClOSs oie o.5,o)nc/ovehesisiasainieie sioynisieswieie:.siaj0.0 wie aie.e.8\ase Luis Alberni 
Rh ck Stes ei elale a em or oc aselnsnio's 0 \6)66.4,0 015 w one sie edieiein Eileen Beldon 


Julia Sterroll and Jane Banbury, before they married, happened 
at different times to have had love affairs with the same dashing 
Frenchman, Maurice Duclos. Five years after marriage, when 
they are dully content with their prosaic husbands, they hear 
Maurice is visiting England. Excitedly they prepare to receive 
him while their husbands are golfing. While they wait for the 
tardy lover, they drink and as they drink they become squiffy, 
then angry, and finally quarrelsome. 


ELECTRA 
(12 performances) 


Tragedy of Sophocles. Revived by Margaret Anglin at the 
Gallo Theatre, New York, December 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Torch Boys. ..s.ecscccccsccscsssscoccess Herbert Barr, Paul Heller 
Guardian. ..ccccceccccccvcscscseenscccccecersers Clarence Derwent 
Orestes, ..sccscccesascccccccccccecsecccsecsaccesess Ralph Roeder 
Pylades. ..-.eeccecr seer scccc eects neeececeseseces Howard Phillips 
Leader of the Chorus.......seseereeerecceeee rer sess Dorothy Scott 


Chorus of Argive Maidens—Ruth Chandler, Marjorie Hamilton, Grace 


; -* 
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Betty Beeman, Grace Fisher, Doris Dagmar, Elizabeth — 
rere eae Hawthorne Marjorie’ Moffett, Mar, aret Strathey, 
Xenia de Plessen, Juana Nelson, Joan Williams, Sally Sanford ; 


beCUp an. ietelala aa tials ay om ane ae lerefacnig < Piva. © seeeeeeeses-Margaret Anglin 
Chrysothemis.......-++.0eeee0- Os Gatnel rile vie iwineea . Elwyn Harvey 
Attendants........Mercedes Desmore, Cynthia Blake, Henriette Kay 
Clytemnestra....... eigtealeis sitio e Colle abet eat wists w viene Antoinette Perry 


. Attendants—Dorothy Zommer, Faire Terry, Dolores Terry, Marie 
Ware, Leah Rose, Jean Hawthorne aA : 
Palace Attendants—William Barto, Hall Taggart, Sidney Hart, Julian 
Ruben, Harry Hart 

PB CISth OB. xvien sda sierra cen. Risa tarsse otis sinFeslaistcis\sivielane es MAR MLAClATen: 
The Scene Is Laid Before the Royal Palace at Mycena. 
Staged by Miss Anglin, 


OUT OF THE SEA 
(16 performances) 


A play in four acts by Don Marquis. Produced by George C. 
Tyler at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, December 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


John Marstin......... ree err, Feeds ceeeerveewcssess+ROllo Peters 
Arthur Hogris 3.4%. ..2%5% Shea aay eae eeeeceeseee Claude Rain 
WWER ay ERO CHEN 6s Scare “ecee “no -9 "0 "ere 145s orate earererato em a esp etree Octavia Kenmore 
Coastguard Dunstan. iisicc cess ccescwene +++.» Thomas Coffin Cooke 
EP ira Dine vaceripsigtrcn tics slsisis sys dareti so a Soe e eee anoteniseteionts O. P. Heggie 
Mae RE WEECR ERAN i clccoaicsieinie sip «a2 ass oo Ne os San Lyn Harding 
PRY RIOIn entree elatatalns coin t esis hics< Gane e Guy Cunningham 
TaG DER Reemesaltrs tects sk sis p+ a odie aise oni nl erere ene Beatrix Thomson 
PIYSt HISHCTINGN MagsiNacco icin ceo os korea, coecea eT Richard Simson 
Second “Hishenmatiatrsacutehactatt cic clecee hn webs oid -»- William Burnett 
ROCKIN grace steetetnseeM nN eteat as Gist sis Bid ak eee ae Reginald Barlow 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—The Southwest Coast of Cornwall, Near 
Land’s End—Overlooking the Sea Where the Land of Lynnesse Sank 
in the Year 1089. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 


John Marstin, American poet visiting the Cornish coast, meets 
and loves Isobel Tregesal, the unhappy wife of Mark Tregesal, a 
brute of a man who has sworn to master her and make her love 
him. Marstin and Isobel, helped by all the good people of the 
story, seek to elope and are frustrated by Tregesal. Isobel stabs 
her husband. Realizing there is no happiness for her with Mar« 
stin she goes back to the sea and is drowned. 


BRASS BUTTONS 
(8 performances) 
A drama in three acts by John Hunter Booth. Produced by 


— Cantor, Inc., at the Bijou Theatre, New York, December 5, 


eee aS 
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Cast of characters— 


MMititiges GCHU tris aur dierctale eleifiae'e ase nines oe aaa ece se 5.0 sie eeearAyre 

SENS SOUUIEA aia ei dicia * einta Siesee halstarelaiain dace £8 aves. nes LES Kohinag 
VET ELV SID) aaleie pisiela aiaih ais nnielvinin siie ea ckistarn vie dx aimee en's ETRE NLEr Cer 
Dan Bl yOtlisassnialcn welds caisaee lssiav vents ory sisesqe Prank Shannon 
Rosie Moore. ......+-esseseeeeesceeeeeeeeencseees Muriel Kirkland 
MACheH eek Vas —cniece tice ca uasjcsavierte se ks.<<sael OU... Dwyer 
Dr. McNulty. ....s22seeeeeeeeseee eee e eee sees Ldward Finley - 
Kid Dickson... ... 2 cesses ecesingeceecesceccereeenss, Gerald. Kent 
Miss Sabine Trumbell........ Seep aes ORGS Dew as Edith M. Shayne 
*_ Acts I, II and III.—In the Living Room of the Flynns, Three 
Flights Over Schultz’s Delicatessen Store, New York. 

taged by Victor Morley. 


Patrolman Dan Flynn proves he’s one of the finest by rescuing 
Rosie Moore, ex-ashcan foundling but more recently a despondent 
cafeteria cashier, from a watery grave. Rosie. has a baby in the 
same act and even though Kid Dickson, a handsome pugilist, gets 
a sock on the jaw from copper Dan, he will not own up to its 
paternity. Neither will the author nor Rosie tell. But Dan 
makes Rosie an honest gal by marrying her. 


HAPPY 
(80 performances) 
_ A musical comedy in three acts; book by Vincent Lawrence and 
McElbert Moore; lyrics by Earle Crooker and McElbert Moore; 


music by Frank Grey. Produced by Murray Phillips at the Earl 
Carroll Theatre, New York, December 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bill Wentworth ........s2-seees ad he eens cists sys .e+ee--- John Kane 
Beige ean ea olcigie’a vasa. cie Fe cseivie ots «inisie's'a's.0 eaampigiealecsiens Gene Collins 
STO TAL: ia: <02: 0. 50.0) «eee... Bill Brown 
Weariot Brooker. «oc. .c 50 cccsvcdcsieees ses.wsicwsviein wie Virginia Smith 
Siggy Sigler. .......+- cece eect ee eee eect cent teens Percy Helton 
Jack Gayn0r.ssseceeece cst eeese eect seeceeeseeeeense Fred Santley 
MV LiEy Vales od orese oi otais «97 00 oer 6 suele/e elas! v sie mieterste wialeret> Shirley Sherman 
Mioteled yin s.< occu o.c.e:;e eas 2 o's. geen aomrurats ..Madeleine Fairbanks 
SPE ERC IRAS Ceo ChOvIon cioroe rato Hpbmrt Lucile Reece 
TNE LD orl caiiah she's pd eave eis e,sipiare ele) aie)m nfesele. etal ex aI OR Ra Rosa Lee 
President Dale.......sc cee c sere e rere eens ccc eeteeene Joseph Clayton 
Wewis Pollock sis «so. sislscegverwie.c]> eis ai vie!stslale’a<)s aa vie sie Donald Campbell 
PTACrY oan; feo snc cs se cciesscisclews tsleesicoveweg tresses ce Bob Nelson 
MNase Wetitieti-n orcs cis + visials ule widiselcisisielniteiels'e.e's 0.¢.0.5 0010.8. Willard Dashiell 
Marjorie. ........ cece een eee ere ce ceceressecceseeces Alice Cochran 
Petoler ee cinicis Cleierevsic nici cisiela ele viaiw'els.e'0)e\ ecm pias «/n 9:40 ox0'0°0 Ann Cochran 
ATAPI OHe eter aie ciaid\clele avelarevaisie Sleiciels\e\u sca (oje)aieieiee ele s,s 0)9ereis: 4 Betty Rourke 
Terie een cis ni ciele ossiercieiciesielelovcleleieeleieite/s'ssecee ee George Fredericks 


Acts I, II and III,—At Hadley_ College, Hadley, Mass., and at 
Sigler’s Home at Southampton, L. 
Staged by Walter Brooks. 
Siggy Sigler, inheriting a sausage fortune, must show a bank 
balance of $100,000 within a given time. He just makes it, after 
various lyrical interruptions by his college mates. 
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‘THE BANSHEE 
(48 performances) - 


A melodramatic mystery farce in three acts by W. D. Hepen- 
stall and Ralph Cullinan. Produced by Banshee Incorporated at 
Daly’s Theatre, New York, December 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Deter Adair’. cis cies sieges vial ssisiae rela sinenieisiocasenefOSCph Brennatt 
Mid. GrIMES sve oc s ¥.0' Vea Pate cistecle's etic eb viside sew ais ve ci naRlety eons: 
oom Scott. sec eiew's ats cehesieate eae asain ie a viartar Macollum 


aieiprercls eles Qe vic olowlgin «16 ok a a1e/e'Slersig ate walalt niesieiawialewviCHard = WHOLE 
Be Wialker cot... Gspaiclses ae eniciee site Wheto sicvalta Wicks be Laas SN tices 
“Ribetious Lamb’: ,«.c-. aise sienna sicly 6 hansen einelee meee Dan Kelly 
Dr. Neville sao Nee iceman baa tar Pics ech Soba Herbert Ranson 
DBianriche Lamb is is vivis’oy caress ere Hewieate oeeeeevecee Marion Kerby 
Hazel Orphen: «sn csg en sieaaetiae eaten eacetae sists, susisie eterstere Dana Desboro 
ClemisD titward Sieve castes tein haeely te iemied «sie . Edmund George 
Dre Morrison sissies sige Biss cegateteks te “ota vere Weise ve Conway. Wingfield 
Sheriff Abner Heckenshell..........0.cce0: Meaicrates Edward Favor 
aa SPFagues ccc oss see Br tI ain Oto eRe .- Michael Rice 
VILEIOM ETA VIO Gi chars ic a0 ols o.oo eo ateebiln teks IPmte sees cet -Frank Peters 


Acts I, II and I1].—The Living Room of Peter Adair’s Home at 
Blackridge, New York. 
Staged by Charles j. Mulligan. 

Peter Adair is murdered. His murder is laid to one of those 
“banshees” that used to roam Ireland and warn the folks of im- 
minent disaster. Not being able to uncover a banshee the cast in 
general is suspected until the crime is laid at the feet of an Indian 
boy servant. 


JEDERMANN 
(Everyman) 


(14 performances) 
English morality as rewritten by Hugo von Hofmannstahl; 
music by Einar Nilson. Produced by Max Reinhardt under the 


direction of Gilbert Miller at the Century Theatre, New York, 
December 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Messenger :.v.% -eiseiete Braerewlers vid « aidleretiws, omteticiets «.-... Hans Thimig 
The Voice of the Lord........ aidaa si Ge evel alciomels Paul Hartmann 
DCAtH si diviee-op sree OS at TOS ee ee Wladimir Sokoloff 
Everyman (Jedermann) ease erisa sens, ewes Alexander Moissi 
Steward: (Voert) a. . scenes PHelas we atone dite slab awoke Harald Kreutzberg 

QON rails atarw ivis teres erate 9 1 aie Gieleisiatahenehtiate bie, whe Ook Mitte ae Ernst Matray 
Fellowship? (Gutergesell) chm one oe ieee. Hermann Thimig 
Poor WNeighborons ja.esn en RAT AIS GPCI ey hone OR: ans Moser 
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Debtor’s Wife .......ceceeeeeseeceseeeeess+ Johanna Terwin Moissi 
AOVORVinaey 8 WMOtREr aioe acres s/sinie cited ee eis aici wk face «+e++ Hedwig Pauly 
Lechery nn eccecescsscceccevcccscceccencscccesoevevWagny Servaes 
ROR “apes asecien denna nena hs tae gases HAS a pins, 
n + izabet: exandrowa 
Ladictsrssrroncreessreesvssscensserceesee | Rosamond Pinchot 
Tilly Losch 


AACS Eeaeelacd thier mane Sater reemtreen Othmar Biegler 
Sa Se : 5 *****\ Erich Schilling - 


Fat Cousin..... Saeinas i RAN BOE eivgieieleln cisleaie este Otto, Wallbure 
Lean Cousin... ccc ccdecivercieorseserecncreeceensescetians Moser 
(RETAINED cs.clele cine cee’ e Re aiomineiriele late tates cs EIICHs SChiLing® 
Mammon...... cele steseiace wierd aleieteate haleleremnierae avare «...--.Arnold Korff 
Good-Deeds . .- 2... 520s esos saixiaielniai eis sibie'si=n'e.e e'sle'e -..Maria Solveg 
DAP wate we wlaiatate a10.s/o/e'ee Aine Pack Aba =! Rene eot op ooriaar Lili Darvas 
Retainer of Everyman’s Mother............... -.---Othmar Biegler 
The Ul eelolale ota alae nitigilita a em iatilets x Baek a oe SRI ORONDE 
Devil wee Matray 


In the German version the somber English morality becomes a 
spectacle drama with an elaborate banquet scene, at which Death 
appears to lay a clammy hand over the heart of the gaily cele- 
brating Everyman. Thereafter Everyman suffers partial physical 
collapse, is strengthened by Faith, encouraged by Good Deeds 
and escorted finally toward the portals of heaven through descent 
into the grave. 


BROKEN WINGS 


(17 performances) 
(Con las Alas Rotas) 


Drama in three acts by Emilio Berisso. Presented by Camilla 
Quiroga, Argentinian star, at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, December 8, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


He lagers toate for ctaialal Kalas iy: oxelo ele glaisinels.olaieinivin's Avatar auatelet ata Camila Quiroga 
Fanny Dover.......cccccceccccvcenccccserrcsstowns Carmen Olivet 
ea Rrisbitut riz. cele ocle< als cvece all yoieraiereidl-a/uelare aie smials.s oie Consuelo Abbad 
AS Th eee te yaa Mala ik dole crcol clit aperere taba Matereteicers’ah g/t Woot ses Myrtha_ D’Arlys 
Carmen ssccccccccrcsscese cha ag oldidls: Aa stale. she: ere ....-Carmen Ganduglia 
Julieta... 1... cece cere eee e cere cect erect cccceseenes Nifia N. N. 
Julian Valmar......----seeeeeeeees ... Gerardo Blanco 
Roberto Cladel........-+++eeeees -Florindo Ferrario 
Cease sete sla alate te eels oicbetelalalielaicevekeis/atere.aie\elnieele.sj0ieie/ole.s Juan Porta 
Cla elle iia tareiats hate iw ecghelelna\v ie eile vipa cere eis -e-- José Olarra 
Osvaldo Melvil........cceseeee cece cree ceceseeese ..- Angel Reyes 


Staged by Hector C. Quiroga. 


Nelly Valmar, having had an affair with one Linares before she 
married Dr. Valmar, is urged by Linares to resume their old rela- 
tions. If she refuses Linares threatens to send the doctor certain 
correspondence. Nelly refuses, her friend Cladel tries to get the 
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letters from Linares, but they reach the doctor who promptly 
leaves Nelly. Seven years later Nelly, her home broken, her child 
taken from her, is in the depths and Valmar‘has taken to drink. 

During the same engagement Mme. Quiroga and her company 
played Cuitino’s “La Fuerza Ciega,” Moock’s “La Serpiente,” 
Novion’s “Bendita Seas,” Gardel’s “Los Mirasoles,” Aquino’s 
“Una Mujer Desconocida.” 


TRIGGER 
(47 performances) 
A play in three acts by Lula Vollmer, author of “Sun-Up.” 
Produced by Richard Herndon at the Little Theatre, New York, 
December 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SCHED SS EATON 5's -0 0/5. 5:'esaiere breleiereibistagagralg Ventana wale Ore teteis Walter Connolly 
Georre Pleetwo0d o:oe% occ sca oe soles walle s Seige daw owes Minor Watson 
MS TEE se are AVRO coe sie e Sie ois) s&s wievaly Ewe: oneivle.e ehaiole oie eoaaroaraiers Louis Mason 
Vee SE PEE yee eiatatamena ie care renzo" ccunhuch ielaaerae lal ale ee arene ane Milton McGovern 
NEPIS ROTC EVICHS <5 viciela (aie ais aie "sis aieiecnistcca gisele Qulsieian eet Claiborne Foster 
Oleap ORs CAL OLG Es, veicve dias. ec «cig pals caine d eualeve eeinienanstnys Natalie Schafer 
tbr yr SOM atcigiaisieiete mcisis a icisnavorais ole aed. pie avecereye clans staersiniees Sara Haden 
EEO ES St EAC A SA ER eae ECA NC Sree ita John Taylor 
TRUBS CAM OM wa cin tola’ ele aetnig tore os )a\e 0.5/5 SS oie isre etary © wisi a ieua ohgia Rupert Brae 
NS EGEAL cer oustay cicltetn ncaa tat atereintela tere, occa os catrnte ie lorera piste clere (nici Sonny Collins 
Giant YATRAMIeS si esate ote ances ales icin. avele\e ©. sleip\sles cies cate Elinor Retsof 
IMLORB Rca neste on tbetc ee eins oisinte oD ale iw Sense careeotorplolscaralounte Catherine Gray 
CATACH © aus sie brnistn ota atpeasga rR TSE eols. cletate ane iniesshelvinin be sieipagre emake Zeddie 


Acts I and IJ.—Engineers’ Camp. Act III.—Trigger’s Cabin. 
Staged by George Cukor. 

Trigger is the name given a spirited young woman, daughter 
of a drunkard, who takes in washing and prays for the health of 
the community in the Carolina mountains. She achieves some 
local reputation as a faith healer, which arouses the suspicions 
of the natives that she may also be some sort of witch. Two 
civil engineers, John Stafford and George Fleetwood, become in- 
terested in Trigger. Stafford hopes to seduce her, but Fleetwood 
honorably saves her and there is a promise he may marry her 
later. 


AT THE GATE OF THE KINGDOM 
(17 performances) 
A play in four acts by Knut Hamsun. Produced by The 


American Laboratory Theatre, at the American Laboratory The- 
atre, New York, December 8, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Ivar Kareno......esccerrssecesccenseecsessseessssGrover Burgess 
Milipae Arena asec sie cc anne maanbainteinys sss RUOReNce + Louse 
Ingebor; ee pe EN a ee apenas anayes wHnabet bn byes 
Endre Bondesen......sseesereeesseceeeeeeeres++ Robert H. Gordon 
Carsten Jerven, Dr. of Philosophy........+-+-+--+-Joaquin Souther 
Nathalia Hovind ....eeeecresersecceeeeresseeess» Katharine Squire 
Professor Gylling.....+eersesseeereeseseceees Herbert V. Gellendre 
A Taxidermist......seceeceesreenensterceteserenses + Greely Curtis 
TRURRC The ttl bears hae se snlless obec nOxeinees na eLaward Buchanan 

Acts I, II and I1I.—Kareno’s Living Room. 

Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK 
- (40 performances) 


A play in three acts by Sean O’Casey. Produced by the Irish 
Players at the Gallo Theatre, New York, December 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


“Captain” Jack Boyle......+seesessesrerserrcee ...Arthur Sinclair 
jane Boyle... Peal Rhea e oreiis, oi aes: 910 Richanetere etary Sara Allgood 

ohnny Boyle.....-.-+e+seeers ascisher asia ratcatetaete Harry Hutchinson 
Mary Boyle.....-..cescsecs cet esectesesesteceetsaces Ria Mooney 
“Joxer® Daly... -.ssseccsccestncsesctcsceccecess Sydney Morgan 
Mrs. Masie Madigan. ....----ssececserereeerercesers Maire O’Neill 
“Needle”? Nugent...... het wiereie pe Oe ate nega ...J. A. O'Rourke 
Mrs. Tancred.......--+eseeeeerss Rraievele a tire seie aie eis Cathleen Drago 
Jerry Devine......-+seeeeeeeeeeeee SS aiaeie che aipiacsietevel ate Michael Scott 
Charlie Bentham. ......-.ceercssrer esse rsreseeeces E. J. Kennedy 
An Irregular Mobilizer....----++eesersereresesrererse Tony Quinn 
Second Irregular Mobilizer.......+++eeeesereeeseereee George Dillon 
A Coal-block Vendor.....+-cssseeesecccrerrseseesrese Edwin Ellis 
A Sewing Machine Man.....s--+esseeeees ere oseph French 


Furniture Removal Men........2-ceccerecseece Frank Donovan 
5 Margaret O’Farrell 
Two Neighbors. pecleeesgeecesneee eoececer ence { Shelah Richards 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room Apartment of a Two Room 
Tenancy of the Boyle Family in a Tenement House in Dublin. 

Captain Jack Boyle, shiftless and imaginative, struts like a 
paycock in the eyes of Juno, his wife. Tragedy comes upon the 
Boyles after they think they have inherited a sum of money and 
spend it before they get it. But the “Captain” goes philosoph- 
ically along with his liquor and his pals. (‘Best Plays of 
1925-26.”) 


LOS ANGELES 
(16 performances) 


A comedy in five scenes by Max Marcin and Donald Ogden 
Stewart. Produced by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, 


New York, December 19, 1927. 
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Cast of characters— 


Ethel Grierson, a gold-digger in New York, goes to Hollywood 
hoping to involve a big movie manager or actor in a scandal and 
She is engaged to get a favorite comedian of the 
screen into trouble, does so with some success, but finds she loves 
Then she involves her empioyer’s son also, plays scandal 


then collect. 


him. 


Mrs. Canfield.... 
Mrs, Jones...... 
Cynthia Nelson. 
Ethel Grierson.. 


“Alison Skipworth 
. Martha Manners 


Mr. Pirrano.... aise’ Beats wp cetuele ratate dntote Meise Jack LaRue 
Nita ttre tires caca.s ERIE URE RETO TR Or 2 Thelma Pritchard 
Mark G. Livermore.......... fa a lute ts Ta sta ba bre rele a ietee . Neil Pratt 
keg Britt. coc c ess wcseess desestTirevexss eal tap] eeaae Ford 

Reah tare BOG Sen ones ONG s bc savin o C2d 4a Us vl bdine cts Eoleniey Eaton 
dase a raltOrd se .sigiascieicle cisisietereisie’s stays sweetves bless gies AAD Brooks 
Wramite= PrEn tices. ccc cissie\e elsisiers ors ip Fever eeeseessene, Mary Robinson 
NUSIGHISS DOW vciacivig 5 srovejdisis elere c\scacs ccetelasarams os atolate ..G. Davison Clark 
ELGba hte tO WIG c erelecsiciteie is iwisloua cist PAGAL AL OAD LAr .- Harold Vermilyea 
‘Pearl: Wiley ;..cwstanecoacsaws eee nean ane harce pee aeenesalte Oe Renty: 
Tom Milery:.)..% 3002 hive SWAG Seis hides HOS een bans MUttleworeH 
Butler. gic cles iciateievers gue alanaiarattts ois ianalatosate: ciatetote NAAOC ODN Daniel Wolf 
Mire ROSED U's oie ahsvece.c Tote meaelate leans iad eax ele/ euabota ernie aie eeciete Louis Sorin 


Scenes 1 and 5—Ladies’ Retiring Room at “the Club Pierrot, New 
York City. 2 and 4—Office of the President of the Superb Pictures 
Corporation, Hollywood, California. 3—Reception Hall in the Home 
of Eddie Trafford. 

Staged by Sam Forrest. 


against scandal, and saves the play’s ending. 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Bruce Reynolds. Produced 
by Pendennis Productions, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, New York, 


PLAYING THE GAME 
(8 performances) 


December 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mires Wotitgesias se acess. : -+++. Louise Mackintosh 
Barnes 2.Gnteone Gydistolaleiane (eis eitbialote ‘ctodera isle, cheval exginins iainEe Harry Neville 
Mrs. Briggs.. . Caroline Newcomb 
ae Winthrop. fate cei Byron Hatfield 

tal (ore RS 4S a Ne bare reas jekate al eveiaeistoreredeveterabetete Mary Charles 
Manca reba elit letetetorirme ininiie i \eln'e ase cies ele ntale .. Virginia Morgan 
Tonise Lorimer caster chotere tener plajainietalsisveions'e-olelocineetetrs Donna Padeloup 
Gerald, Graham veeiise we adenine s Sele ae eae Martin Burton 
Reverend Stanley. ists setisenine ete cele weit aes James G. Morton 
GUrveys. coisas © pibenie te Pe eeiebtanieditas: b naeite ee ohne Aubrey’ Beattie 
Rose: Donohue... ics. eee eles Dalen eeenine years Irene Homer 
Madgevsiiat cieteiewiavbie hisco gra aletinie eet oheits hin cic ete tea mine ches Blair 
Flan deowmer chur cate bree elaine apsteis sieve’ slaelshetarstateree J. Herbert 
Malone: cian cust mds aaa neciievo tae SORA REMMI AA A Shoe Larimore 
Greenee OAs shrine ee ee BE rine cen eee Edward A. Curry 


Act I—A Living Room. Act IIl.—Another Living Room. Act 
IIIl.—A Roadhouse. hice 


Staged by Arthur Hurley. 
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DANTON’S TOD 
(15 performances) 
Max Reinhardt’s Production of the tragedy by Georg Buchner, 


in two acts. Presented by Gilbert Miller at the Century Theatre, 
New York, December 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
A Lady. Sts r ete e eee c cece eter eee eseeesecessseeses Maria Solveg 


A, Gentleman. <0. see0 sisvsiaateielatetsiareltta =] enratelerere Mote hasiate Robert Viera 
Angther Gentleman sis. .-.c:aisical owe esa aah ee iwte tiie oo Harald Kreutzberg 
Another. Lady... diecicess aiaie eie[Sisleriecleslslalels Sasnieae le iaaieey Al OSG 
A Third Ben iensn Mayersiaciatertadeictae sievore wie cb yaistocettieratant apie Erich Hellsen 
A Fourth Gentleman........ igor sisvaraisiare elereis WO beoto 1e Erich Schilling 
A Fifth igs oe a Gipharaketetare' ate: oloterace tt ale, eles ++++--.--.Othmar Biegler 
A SPhig dy Ladys .o,s.8te coat « shied is visiaws webs se/osltieeneeae eawin eau? 

A Fourth ah Se a re A wei perk ars rh i) Edel Blan 

sara SSK rend ep = Hap tie s+ 2s yee ee Paul Hartmann 
Piette ie Mice cclctejesicaie see's Aes one Meda oie alte eraie Dagny Servaes 
‘A Fifth ys sicte mele: ctelere o sta bloc d.ceibis Beh dee A OS Laura Schaffer 
Herault-Sechelles........... eletensi a etatapeishelenatieodie tees Hermann Thimig 
Pe aR Gentleman, asc tse 4 ose 5 sce Selstae ciate aloes Heins Nachmann 
Desa Bara: goal n lot rate alsa Sie ai/e.<.aieid ales o oisle/o.0'e7s OU aaaaeistslers Otto Wallburg 
ING OTST oe ee Pa oes shatal ale alehw: ecatess/aieravaleiaieia Elizabeth Alexandrowa 
PerWhertiriccttoscetiscceic coos cts eke weccc ee shes vd Annie Korff 
sea erp ate cle lac arel tees cate! Poin ole orelaiw's iera aleve alolelajuitinc da </dlels ele Lili Darvas 
Philippeau Pima igtaigtseaiate\afelaieratalalalalc!sitiatsie\ a: aielajeiateietelaicis.eiecaleres Erich Mann 
Camille Desmoulins......... pial gcaretelalelasaiolatelslels ccs Ai rah atte Hans Thimig 
oD ire Loy try ee Rinisiasé eae we o alee Camco a Oe Dee Hans Moser 
BIg OW Besos ceieinciwetea vee Ss eels oer eis Riwarets Johanna Terwin-Moissi 
A Citizen..... Shella etal et ciavalahalatie’ oi alafal Siplalei ie e:mieieyr 20010 91916 Othmar Biegler 
‘Another: CHizen.. ivc;c0\e:sieirmleraihio'bie,a A aetel tie: oats aierstace’<Taiete Otto Wallburg 
RPE Hit Citizent-s cteretate s-efeiy ocala\oce’s vole Malate iacciwhoncts) ateratens ... Ernst Matray 
Onna et COL LEACT a cist dinreletaigie 6/4 61 4.<\alsia eves e\ee10iw orale olareialale John Feistel 
PN OUTS IMA sree «, dbis'o aie ale «le laje:d ats oie divcle AYeitieapalels Erich Schilling 
SAECO VU OMG Sin. sieln vis/s)af\cce s/s <i «0s» \0.0' o'sjeic/sa:nisrosiate siahe Hedwig Pauly 
MUGHEEDICL HE eel aiuiet siciw -ioleisie.ccblet ars'n(s adieidls e'geaa slaw Wladimir Sokoloff 
A Deputy from Lyon. aerote are ie alfuialinin''s Ca.o\o save Aig coaeenaes Hermann Thimig 
ONG Te Serve a cie ate cieisis ates aislavs © s’le s clalatclea.s Eduard von Winterstein 
CallotD’ Herboise.. . cc0 cease. 0 Smid vid olsiaibla tre sccigipniogreld Othmar Biegler 
The President of the “Club Of. Jacobing <(cicm«cecspelsieeteleatels John Gerard 
DV ATIORY rate opcrore lela ore eves one's /¢'« lale:ai0¥te.9\s-atelele al erereisiataton Rosamond Pinchot 
SSE PSE ears tete els. ocelale alain oie everaiv's avelele olay ofetetchare Ieiatel emmmnlatet ets Arnold Korff 
The President of the National Convention.. ..Con MacSunday 
BV Srna siecieeisis © 2 4 s'c18/sini« slalsta olelg altel eleraiare at A aes John Feistel 

Erich Mann 


5 Eugene Vass 
D ti Max Frank 
EPUTIES., -- cc ceeeervesceccsees seeeeeeseerees*\ Walter Thierfelder 
Willie Trosh 
William Beyer 
SION GOT raratele sl alors a teil etvj ete! oielatel siateie.e o[aja{eie,sle”o,i%2, 410,02, Arthur Laubert 
Acts t "it ‘and Ili.—In Paris During the Revolution. 


The tragedy of Danton’s fall before the merciless and fanatical 
attacks of Robespierre in the French revolution, showing his ar- 
rest, trial before the revolutionary tribunal, condemnation and 
execution. 


> 
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SPRING SONG 
(13 performances) 


A play in four acts by Virginia Farmer. Produced by Gustav 
Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New York, December 20, 1927. 


_Cast of characters— 


Oscar Schoenvogel......1.ccccceccccecescerseseeees+Leo Bulgakov 
Wralker= Pencdletor oc \ciciere'c iar cre siciy elu gisis acsistainteeteietarsial ete Lewis Leverett 
Nellie Lee Belli: ..22...-2s-evecerseceeerses+ee+Marienne Francks 
Caterina Corwin..... bas taeenate “eta tosastes ia Stawiets seine ig aA Ethel Wilson 


Acts I, II and III.—Dining Room-in Walker Pendleton’s House in 
Redville, a Small Town in the South. Act IV.—Walker Pendleton’s 
Studio in New York. 

Staged by Gustav Blum, 

Caterina Corwin, prima donna, finds Walker Pendleton, young 
and ambitious sculptor, in a small town and offers him tuition 
-and a tour of Europe in exchange for his love. Walker refuses 
and marries his small-town girl. Two years later he is disillu- 
sioned, is given a second chance, goes to live with Caterina and 
becomes famous. ‘Then he wants his wife back and Caterina lets 
him fetch her. It is really as a mother that she loves Walker 
most. 

THE LOVE NEST 


(23 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood, based on 
Ring Lardner’s story of that name. Produced by the Actor- 


Managers, Inc. (in association with Sidney Ross), at the Com- 
edy Theatre, New York, December 22, 1927, 


Cast of characters— 


SlinrsGatievs ses oisic.+ Sige SHG ne On tErs acdcasseavdee Albert Carroll 
IPELES ear cin state sai oe Sozplo:stareiereie\ eleva stare patearsioitnie e John Francis Roche 
BART EXCGe er aeeeteta atalate a /aiboa. 059.15 o.g-9 a Barsrs ioe aie ole RENE Brewster Board 
STA SOMELANMtatiaie sleiowiscels love ip wiser eiedatels Ses tacsgts Vincent Mallory 
PE" ViOICRS cla, eletelore.cleisivis 010) o-x = ¥'¥) 4 $10\0ip.nisin.elo a: isholele bielelaininis George Hoag 
Bernie.......05 Sravatn'Wpicin's. soove.c 0. @ sualaze: wo eieialivievele eietaleereteeet John Rynne 
Violinist ....... ACOA OG ARP tioto HOM GO Julius Goldman 
Mae FEHRITIRG somites mel odsalse eos eis es So Oe eae eee Geraldine Wall 
Property. Masts > seistelcemictticelsisies air ose s cite ieee George Heller 
EOE Gregg. s. sistas orsteleletatecalvaiecaiois sis cuniaiatet ous teretababela latees Clyde Fillmore 
Mercer: suisse dishes tinh, Seeere custere te aroha scassieia’s state Mietemneehaens Otto Hulett 
Francis Deane... «oo 0.0 cies vison veces ose o eeisisievisin ss . Mare Loebell 
Miss) JacoDesas weiner ata'seiesieunisinelsts sie -istereth ele cleters sian ee Lily Lubell 
PT Bits suo a gete a sintiaie 2, oe aalo te Nobaeals MBAaE Tatoos tates each ae George Hoag 
Maureen Milton. Paula Trueman 
Celia Gregg....... ee ae arava ceher Wiener ti eiatavelehetets June Walker 
Forbes) 2. sis Sa eae cisie evocat pitas late cet hele azo eran RTE G. G. Thorpe 


Act I.—The Stage of the Gregg Unit in the World-Famous-Schip- 
stein Studio at Hollywood. Act II.—The Patio of the Gregg Home 
in Beverly Hills. Act III.—Lou Gregg’s Study. 
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Celia, married to the great picture’ director, Lou Gregg, bears 
him three children and stands his overbearing ego as long as pos- 
sible. Then she fills up on bourbon whisky and tells a movie pic- 
ture interviewer exactly what she thinks of Lou, picture people, 
Hollywood, “the game,” and all the rest of it. Gregg is fearfully 
upset, but makes the best of it and goes back to the lot. Celia 
at the nurse, the children and a sympathetic butler to New 

ork. 


ol Sob ee 
(11 performances) — 


A play in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton. Produced by Joe 
Weber at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, December 23, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Augustus Brownlow...... eee cesccesers devescncs Philip Bamshaw 
Reginald Walter Willett........ piaveeialelatere\etois/<tals T. Wigney Percyval 
Col. Erskine Dalbeatie Farquhar, 

Rate Canadian: Highlanders, ...:.:c\c.ciesicia.eneak-ciésese Reginald Mason 
ETA ee SHEP CEL ravisietsicieiis sos alee oe cs cle srebieriaicrsjoeie's se aie Vera Neilson 
We ei bet tia Ne tedclatatateisi nissels icolatarste'a aoa) axele <i sia vis ia-svs.e%s) oiy.9's Gordon Richards 
Budmond Uagamlingay sails cies ale aia sein es 6/6 d's ereinieia's wie ++.-John Astley 
Plelets Varga. ¢areeins io d:e\s a oisie/elaisiis/ei0/p.0ie'en'avigin'a Winifred Kingston 
Anthony Northrup sec ceccccccccccsc cecisanscsiciees Anderson Lawyer 
Lord Warminster ......e-seseeeeeeesseeeeeereeses Halliwell Hobbes 
Lady Warminster... .ccsvsccscecccecsesccevees Nancie B. Marsland 
Jean Farquhar.......+-s+0- .... Vivian Martin 
agro yehess eo CLG N a reeriyes aiete n/a/_9)s sys eu «| prior. aes wie ieseeniels Hilda Spong 
Max Lorbensteiti.. 6... ccc ees c cece cca encvee cesses Horace Braham 
WMirs. Otto. Saabs « siecisc tice sisielsic <0 ciev ces 0 cies ce aies oaiale . Jean_Shelby 
RAMEUE Kalacissicee od sites Po FREE A WOOL PRIS A OE Michel De Polo 
Jacob J. Lorbenstein..........esee eee ee eee eeete ness Albert Bruning 


Jean Farquhar, modern daughter of an old Knickerbocker fam- 
ily, meeting Max Lorbenstein, genius son of a most successful and 
very proud Jewish family, agrees that they should marry. _Jean’s 
parents are reconciled to the idea, but Max’s father remains ob- 
durate until his heart is softened by a message from his dead wife. 


WHAT DO WE KNOW? 
(35 performances) 


A play in three acts by Olga Petrova. Produced by W. Her- 
bert Adams at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, December 23, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Samuel Lovejoy......-s+e0% LARP ERIC OIE OS John C. Carlyle 
Susan Western......cccccseccesccercererresccsses Josephine Morse 
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Sara Peabody...... tev piwherecbwe ae scdeeees Lilian Kemble 
Ephraim Swiegics:s ....Maxwell Sholes 
Pearl du Barrie.. eeeeeeeeeeee+ Wilma Thompson 
leit Balietatal ice cistels o.olsins aleisin/vicia’s ina a ao'slh vidio sisis emeisteic  CLOR ual 
Hens P edatsutic dcanke. scans ss sWecs sauewseuds vet veces acksiueslte 


Kasha iene Walle cies Sane oh sie pew anne, <b ivoleate a7 ob ae Oana Cea 
ey Ctism ONG atajele.are crater sie 0/S ain s:epeaia siasiace otarare »..... Carlton Brickert 
Mit gas WWVESCELI. int. cid str st vleeasitese see aaa erent aCley ba 
Birnestine: POX, «vices oe vecccs eee scecbicneerescey as muzanne Bennett 
Mata WinslOW. sos ebb ses ces sc tsteleccedsscupe oecties Gladys Reldman 
WELLE cr tar a atele cai gic laVase Seve TREE SERS oslo’ aleaswis 6 HHUA (ole loa Vlsie¥a@heteis; Sioa Jack Root 
Bs nye peraecetcaisccist ore a Sates wieterciore iateie claves 4's sie ele ei oidrs seeker ee Ole Ol ee 
Olivia Herford....... PAA CING TOORO RO OOO .---Wilma Thompson 
Philip terlord ves clases sets Niciiaipaine emeiniscisiswesieiisiss CHeStene canine 
Mrs. Wills....... rete e Walgrde Relates core vie ale ele eee SLADE! SW EAL 
Mr Potterci ssc ccseue . eleiainie acetone ack Root 
Luther Martin......... Sm etewmeiiee ect bas wae ons ohn ©) Carlyle 
Swami Vyasa Sidhenta.......... aratatay nie T oka 'ay ovate Sinaeaeies Maxwell Sholes 


Act I.—A Room in the House of Morgan Western. Act II.— 
Studio of Lyons Johns. Act III.—A Room in Ina’s House. 

Kasha, married to the president of the Purity League and un- 
happy, flees his bed and board and takes up with Lyons Johns, 
an attractive free soul of Greenwich Village. Her husband trails 
after, both lover and husband are killed by lightning and Kasha 
seeks contact with them through the medium of a spiritual séance. 
It is her lover’s shade she greets as she dies in her place at the 
séance. 


SISTERS 
(9 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by John Willard. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Klaw Theatre, New York, December 24, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MGWENGGI Ysa cis.c ee ce vues cece OA SAAARIS Se Sank, «.-.. Roberta Arnold 
Petesch.s oe -. Arthur Aylsworth 
Diek . 0% ..- Leonard Doyle 
Ann .--Irene Purcell 
Gsariv-, avicmivetate Snares ictalste's, sia.¢8le .. Wilfred Lytell 
Man vasre.a ccraepsuatetats eterernione a rejeleis sisi niete Velaverons Sa04 ... Millicent Hanley 
Malcom: sinus anisinioethe uvieute. «6 One SES tT te oa C. W. Van Voorhis 


Acts I and IIJ.—Gwendolyn’s Flat in Upper New York City. Act 
Staged by John Willard. 


Ann has one sister, Gwen, married to Pete and unhappily poor 
but respectable, and a second sister, Mary, who is living in sin 
in Park Avenue, Each sister wants her to escape the particular 
kind of unhappiness she has suffered. Ann’s two suitors, one rich 
and married, the other poor and a rotter, fight it out for her with 
the rich fellow having the advantage. : 
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BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM 
(88 performances) 


A play in three acts by George Kelly. Produced by Rosalie 
Stewart at the Cort Theatre, New York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Uemfoinette: LYLE sc). cipe.vcie secesonaucsedsicoccswevan Judith Anderson 


PU WAEGAS ances siesstees aia ale latins aveialanstarsistecataleialalaitie erecta aie Kenneth Lawton 
Sheppard....... pee toe estesnetivies Oot a5 dee apace adn tose Mary Gildea 
Mrs. Eleanor Ridgway............ Peeves eratérgiante -»...-Mary Servoss 
Spencer Train........ Sires ielala ntelaie/oingmicists aitgaiatarcter estat av John Marston 
Constance Peyton........... Bais elalewiow etal PTR eateries Jean Dixon 
Geb wy hy bler yc, efacelsistefoioatginartistsinrelalacedee nicielsrcpeterateteureie Lester Vail 
OVEctrrye NLGG LATE civlele o> slere. rm aiere Fal dhasavatetalerele weravercaveie ... Virginia Russell 
Robert Lyle......... Sect Me wig /ctslaint once Ae 5 St hese -...- Thurston Hall 
PC COL = ELUTE SCOM «cues o's c niele-s.0.s\claiee'e eisieieiess euleicce.se Cake Elatiliton: 
PGCKORAL GENE cicle ealot ciel atte Ws oe ew ak ee eee +ee.+.--Clarence Bellair 
NERS Crcreraisceta sonia ie o.a we Sia einitetateiel Dra Mare lolol ike Velee ators Marion Evenson 


Acts I, II and III.—The Estate of Robert Lyle at Shadow Brook, 
Just Beyond the City Line. 
Staged by George Kelly. 


See page 174. 


BLESS YOU, SISTER 
(24 performances) 
A play in three acts by John Meehan and Robert Riskin. Pro- 
duced by A. E. and R. R. Riskin at the Forrest Theatre, New 
York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Rev. Robert MacDonald. .......ccccscccccces eid iererahe .. George Alison 
Sandy MacDonald....... Tater Dok scecevcoeseees Mildred MacLeod 
Mary MacDonald... . i. -iccwieescers essa Whee anes Sere ates os Alice Brady 
Freddy Gribble....... Fa saielvee aera Ph noe Copied “sharar ...Robert_Ames 
Seatotn GLI bIe ts siaicis re, « aieieionisrelelaleiele mlsieinietsierstereistsie ss George Lessey 
Timothy Bradley Charles Bickford 
Esther Lewis 

Tony Nazarfo.........cscsvees ered Pile ctelers anes e050 Eugene Donovan 
MALS clere: oitieisicfeies efor tiete a AGHBUBEODUAC Be An BH RCAtC Eloise Keeler 


Miss Hyde. 
Miss Quigley.. 
George Hunter 
Choir Leaders <ie:0.c 5 ¥,0:0sici0 omcres ne ctada\sidiste sistas 


oie ok Dee 
: nton Teero 
The Choir. .ccccccccccccvesscsccscsccccccessoccns Clark Bremer 
Edwin Marshall 
Edwin Rogers 
Act I.—The Study and Living Room of Rev. MacDonald’s Resi- 
dence in Bridgewater. Act II.—Tabernacle Tents of Mary Mac- 
Donald’s “On the Road.” 
Staged by John Meehan and George Abbott. 
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Mary MacDonald, embittered when her father, a small-town 
churchman, is relieved of his pulpit because he is not peppy 
enough to suit the modern spirit, goes in for making a business 
of soul saving with a go-getter Bible salesman. As a revivalist 
she is a great success, but tires of her hypocrisies and wants to 
marry her small-town sweetheart. Her business partner in the 
religious racket is also in love with her, which complicates but 
does not entirely spoil everything. 


VENUS 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. Produced by Carl 
Reed at the Masque Theatre, New York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


WTEC MOM pile racale elaine c oiaye. 8 sve 8 Aileen ee ne Cecilia Loftus 
ELS ONuntemnaTe ote a rcactecetelale ssc eeaeee ee REN eee Charles Hampden 
DES GAS hV ACN esc rate sina soe sie ok Cae ee ee Arnold Lucy 
Per beres Meveuluee sins saisbisieniseieinine Sosa a Tyrone Power 
Wgnedpbevenlres trai s se ccs ose 23 «acd oe re eR Patricia Collinge 
Dy avianGsnderuion secs ie 5c acy « 2eiik 6.01 ape chine Katharine Francis 
ROSS UTR b eas ert ea rane on ieres.j ores oes ee Edward Crandall 


About the time the airplane becomes so common that every- 
body has a landing station on top of his apartment building there 
appears a professor with pills guaranteed to give a finer feminine 
quality to men and a stronger, more vigorous character to women. 
He feeds them to a party of experimenters and the results are 
fairly disastrous. Timid Agnes becomes a roaring, blustering per- 
son and big, overbearing Herbert minces and simpers. After 
which everybody flies, or is ready to fly away to Venus. 


CELEBRITY 
(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Willard Keefe. Produced by Her- 
man Shumlin and Paul Streger at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Clem, 15 8s a Se ola ke a eee ee Sey nee Claude Cooper 


Lonny O’Neik. css gn Gane oe EEE ee Hale Norcross 
era: .O’ Neil so aa vias o she ate lakers Manet OER Irene Hubbard 


ig 
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Asai SHAW: ccrealeslolgicamion Meise hiwiacieale role ieee. «Constance McKay | 

Barry Regan...... Cece ne ae eevesceesceccesee Gavin Gordon — 
Po ay IY cna : - mieatblecerste eaieinre “ae Face PAH de! 
Sacre + eeeeeeees+ee-Maurice Freeman 
Aine late ion isiatae, ora Nancy Sheridan 
aekeinners .- Mabel Montgomery 
..-Harry M. Cooke 


Circus Snyder, capitalizing the fight racket, raises his protégé, 
Barry Regan, to be not only a great prizefighter but a gentleman 
and a littérateur. All for the good of the game and the gate. 
Barry goes through, but there:are moments when he all but turns 
on Circus and exposes the whole racket, from fixed publicity to 
fixed fights. 


PARADISE 
(8 performances) 
A play in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced by Rob- 
ert Milton at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, December 26, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Cassie Thesinger...... ade seevidicgcadec oe ce siageeep mnie pee 
Margaret, Mrs, CEIdersicis:0<idcg ecev-e0.s OR IOtio er Elizabeth Patterson 
BNE WEBER PLITS EL e « wi'e/eia:aiela’s i010) sis.e.4)el0)b alereipieletorsisiaiacaiers Selena Royle 
Pade inise vies CALIsON isi « eic'ei0'as'e'e'o 6/0) nlejniae elainvetetatsievete Eloise Stream 
Menry BIGEr. siceccc ccciees oe rs ...-Edward Poland 
Mr. Thompson...... -Edward H. Robins 


Winnie Elder..... ... Lillian Foster 
Dr. Achilles Swain -Warren William 
Rare Var lcletic's otes' see oce'e acararsitoheh le dar eheiale oteterelneis elateievars (pie Tom Brown 
Norma Archer.... ... Helen Flint 
Shiny 8a epee minnotiuade Bern Hom Oto” AN Aiod sina ooe Arling Alcine 

Acts I, II and III.—The Front Room in the Elder Family’s House 
in a Village in Eastern Ohio. 

Staged by Robert Milton. 

Winnie Elder, youthful spinster, jealous of her married sisters, 
goes to New York, invents herself a husband and then announces 
his death. To make the story hold she sends home not only a 
picture of the handsome boy she married, but buys a corpse and 
ships that back as proof that she is a perfectly good widow. Her 
morbid Aunt Cassie opens the coffin, however, and Winnie’s trick 
is exposed. After which she finds happiness in the arms of the 


young doctor she has been long in love with. 
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IT IS TO LAUGH | 
(32 performances) 
A comedy-drama in three acts by Fannie Hurst. Produced by 


Barbour, Crimmins & Bryant at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Spike Hennessey ...-ceccecccceccecescscvccccsecees Edward Butler 
Eddie: Lenzet... siz. sa cing aeg-vonl Gta eise ws ate Kinsale emicie= oie tan ee seem 


Birdie. Goldoshec. esis. sie Rayeiate ae adie siete cre le avatatata Edna Hibbard 
Mrs. Julius Goldfish...........s++++ee+--e+--Mme. Bella _Gudinsky 
Mer: -Jiuhius) Goldfish. »s:c0e.cssieeisis eeainicsicee's\sis insole» Irving Honigman 
Maid ......c.se vee ee eteeseserves iedawbles detest aegeaa Bryant 
Mis. =Rabinevitchs...40-de cpvicins esvetarresl bo ncereee SOMA Radina 
Mr: RabinovitChin, sccs sce csc sine Sette ne niare lene et ehe +-+.--Meyer Seltzer 
Eulalie Goldfish... ..esccccceess Amn caomt aaah Muriel Reid 
Mr. Morris Goldfish.+..... S Ciciwtas erate sias RA na eOC Ot John Davidson 
Aig a MONS COLA LISEiaie.c s' siele.ciclpiovstarstenieinieesathy a sie incetateiat Sonia Evanof 
inet CHeCIOVEDTICSA + < + pcicveie novels neltielels shal ais /eigleleraincte eirelels) Mona Bracken 
VELBGeUSINITIC Vice» cin aie) s\e,eh0q. 0. 3 coer onauatarsie erelecets Shiaievene a eae Lois Arnold 
PUGEEOE beceie ticle aie varessieiesie, sais) bia yw < eps pisces tori s sheun Harry W. Pemberton 


Act I.—Living Room of Eddie Lenzer’s Apartment in the Bronx. 
Acts II and III.—Living Room of the Goldfish Apartment on the 
Upper West Side. 

Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Morris Goldfish, making money, insists on moving his old 
father and mother from Division Street to an expensive West 
End Avenue apartment wherein they are comically unhappy and 
protesting. Birdie, the Goldfish sister, rebels, marries a crook, 
sticks by him while he is in jail, welcomes and reforms him when 
he gets out and finally successfully forces him upon her snobbish 
brother. Everything lovely except for the death of Papa Gold- 
fish, 


L’AIGLON 
(8 performances) 
Rostand’s drama in three acts; translated by Louis N. Parker. 
Produced by John D. Williams (by arrangement with Charles 


Frohman, Inc.), at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


L’Aiglon, the Duke of Reichstadt........0..++..++.Michael Strange 
Flambeat.... 23.0.5 Roe “ies eeecsteeearer widcetstolereneee George Marion 
Prince: Metternich <i). clasts sable ste ¢ St ras «se. William Courtleigh 
Francis, Emperor of Austria....... es aiiaca batts cs Rata eras Terecnae Hubert Wilke 
Count “Prokeschi. See use oe estas eatin, oe eeeeeeeesesRichard Nicholls 
Baron Friederich von Gentz......e.+.-.0+ atnaly'ata aate Clifford Walker 


Prepch Attaché at’ Vienha.|....n<.s. aes oreo te tteee ..Edwin Jerome 
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The Patlorctcuaee ce cteniladsa teeeteke tiise ovicew essas caenblarold West 
Count. Dictrichstetty ia/sjie atm asces's sisisicisise's hs ae eines Perry Norman: 
Baron! von’ Oherhausoy vasivsscecevecesst<a0saseess DOtigias: Garden 
War MONEcrais elcrsinaisiad & <icincie oie sic einiste ae mee on<ss. ames, M, Sullivan 


Count Sedlinsky,...... See cee ese miatsieteterate emeigictnc |< ein David Sager 
Marquis of Bombelles.................+.+.....Benedict MacQuarrie 
Piburtias: We LOzet eects wapsigreraressoie Wie Mais efaclelelereaiansceteORErt. harrell 
Lord Cowley......... he at er Raaketwaviee .eeeitea as onaymond, Arthur 
Pie Waka etl hetenes celle Wate opste-s/yo ore of > a c/oiniallesiais ches charles “Peyton: 
General Hartman........-...+2++--s Saliceeiiaceree ee eLenry otillinan 
Captain Foresti-i+. 0. a2. 20s seeeneeeeeeeseee.-Gordon McCracken 
Ae UStiAt y SAL QEA i « cnainiaeaeiensicein deci wesiedes’s 545-0) 00 banley 
Montenegro........- 8 RU NEE al certo rate aerate .-Antonio Salerno 
Empress Maria Lotiisa......csesescscesvenecevisess «tie Shannon 
Archduchess Sophia........see0 ecaieye RrRecetR aavelore Catherine Proctor 
Theresa De Lozet......... SigiGiarersie a atelereaievate -+++e.Madeline Delmar 
‘The Countess; Camerata <2 )< 2:25 <laiece 'e% ole sales nacre ojary Gertrude Davis 
Banny -Blsslere oo... 3.0s Bier cisietasa/cta o-slalore sinanie oie etetate Marjorie Vonnegut 
fost 70) BA Se aOePeMe Sars, ce ea CS ee eae, 5 ere ea ees Eva Benton 


Act I.—Maria Louisa’s Villa,at Baden. Act II.—The Palace at 
Schonbrunn (‘‘The Lacquered Room”). Act III.—Scene 1—The 
Féte. 2—The Battlefield of Wagram. 3—The Duke’s Bedchamber 
at Schonbrunn. 
Staged by John D. Williams. 
The Louis N. Parker version of the Rostand drama carries the 
young Eaglet hopefully but futilely ‘to the battlefield of Wagram, 


and his death at Schonbrunn. 


* EXCESS BAGGAGE 
(198 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John McGowan. Produced by Bar- 
bour, Crimmins & Bryant at the Ritz Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


NETERT WIRE) TIDE aial sin! & cinic.cicl«'«.6)e.0/sieieisie/s\ele sle\cie wats seeeess Etank McHugh 
oon tae =e nb PR BRRERBAEOS COOOL OST > WR ae oat if Maud in 

cte MICELI. > cc wee. 0 ow 970 5.6000 01 5.e¥d' a so /aieeiaielelelye -.,+. Nace Bonville 
} CAST TR nical wok duct acens, s0.0 Sh aiaieveievare staletate anche .»-.- Wladimir Dubinsky 
WH AEIIOL care tie reso oe,e ogre-¢ aie 0.0lste.e elenete’e wlalelel ele eisielslotenciy Charles Dalton 

Lee ee rR acciaial bieiei a aisiiv-sl trate reiaiccsiersreie ate AACE ADIOS .-»-Merald Tollefsen 
Prank Arnold... cc c0csesvevcvbceccsicevcecs ....-John H. Dilson 
Al aliete HOGG « «oiciciclorcs.0:o0s/aicut Wistetalalela iol sloislalsia a eielatens shee, « Suzanne Willa 
PUN erat He tap cic: 2 cio/el orm’ avata(aiela aaa aim ayalaraialeieliapebolsl aiarayel s Lawrence O’Sullivan 
SA ISNA: oes le arin eanie. cater eatal eis) Sicko sani ptenezereiefae 2's .... Eric Dressler 
Betty. Ford. ......-ssseeeseeeeeeeees Blekelatstaseraisiess cielo. _.Doris Eaton 
Wilsa MM CCOV:c ciecc.n alae scisicicle wicleclelicieicivesceciesecieceee Miriam Hopkins 
Herbert Crammon.........ccccccesccccnccecsccccces Boyd Marshall 
ee ePIC aoe mie nitaiarcie eicichsisia aisioiaisia'ereiels.e sie sees as Herbert Clark 
SAGO ri ee tie teres wie lel teint aigiarcra/elniciajerc\cre\e eles a sense sie Frank Horton 
George McCarthy........scccccccssccceccerceceeeces Mort Downey 

ee eke eeetetiia/ole a visiereieiclo ereroletaie.a’ slis els sie e-mua.e ee 0:0 William Boula 
Hees cette ctatelcidin' slot lerecctalcrsiglele/ siecle se ole\e,0 s)e:eraile'e «10/954. Denton Vane 
Rita Rydell... 0. c ccc c cess cence cmencrrcsses Frances Goodrich 
IB BS ger BME er eratneretaste a did aise cvscelsieiecinesce's Howard Morgan 
[DSU in ca RRS BR SCARE EOE OOS GOR EO nn praneG “The Admirals” 


I.—Within a Small Time Vaudeville Theatre in Los Angeles. 
eT scens 1—The N.V.A. Club, New York City. 2—Elsa Mc- 
Coy’s Park Avenue Apartment. Act IlI.—In and Around the Pal- 
ace Theatre, New York. 

Staged by Melville Burke. 
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Eddie Kane and Elsa McCoy are a juggling team in small time 
vaudeville, Eddie being the act and Elsa the decoration. ‘Excess 
baggage” is all she is, insists Elsa. Then she gets a chance to go 
into pictures on her own and -Eddie does not want her to go. 
Can’t work without her, he thinks. But she goes and Eddie quits 
juggling. Lives on Elsa until his pride sends him back to make 
a try at the old act.. The first night he falls as he makes his 
“slide for life,” and Elsa, in the audience, sees him. After which 
they reach an understanding. 


WHITE EAGLE 

(48 performances) 
A musical play in- four episodes; based on Edwin Milton 
Royle’s “The Squaw Man”; book and lyrics by Brian Hooker 


and W. H. Post; music by Rudolf Friml. Produced by Russell 
Janney at the Casino Theatre, New York, December 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


The-Sun- Watcher....<:ccic0c<s.0. amletergie eeevcccccceseees Ralph Moana 
The Medicine Man of the Utes.......... wigresatosavete. co sevens John Mealey 
Pabyiweatanettccrecisteteonisyecie.«o Wexs avehelwia stwiacernleiatcletete Chas. E. Galagher 
Silverwing........ 52 RR er, aiN'siatgtese Tie SRRAE Senne Marion Keeler 
aL He ifGtan DAnceuaree sie Wirtreuls siete este ote loe chee ee Aysa Kaz 
The English Dancers........... +++se---Paula Lind, Helen Grenelle 
Sady Mabel...) -sccugtiisistdat Lense Fat VERN oO OS Blanche Fleming 
Lady: Marys Aa. inu sacthewise sibs stare oereiine sais ac ekicee roe Roberta Curry 
Lieut. Henry George....... Seen OE Carlton Neville 
Lieut. Alex, “McGrath tchuprene aka pb cnacichon ewe Arthur Kellar 
Capt. James Wynnegate....... atypia euistetes bia chelerevatecr see Allan Prior 
Cantaina Leslie: Ain 2ics a meeeeen we ecalereypl either s ntaiau terns Jock McGraw 
Sirjobn. Applegate... a. ss%s.necce ones +eeeeee-.Lawrence D’Orsay 

he: Dowager Lady Kerhill; 7 >.< crcsnmecenoccuien Isabelle O’ Madigan 
Gountessof~, Kerhills.. i ccts cae seccesesesstiazel Glen 
Bansot Kerhill .. . oo os. ccc ae Fipinis eienate ESR he Sea cones Fred Tiden 
MAREE WICIC. cs civie'siee'es eure bots bale ee RT TENE tisae wig ale Ernest_Ehler 
INEAIGOMBESEGPLEIG \. o's,0's\s.ao cle nahin tate aca eadinvetete ..- Horace Pollock 
Dates certs b's sie dee ole oe see eee Walter Cross 
wa CC eR ianicininaisiilas arsine ie atau eae ae aveth atelata Kay Hawley 
Mil yereiate sUateit terse’ saa. ois (since. « Gas ea amine ate nie slataigiars Nisiaaute Paula Lind 
ON Ce Sete scenes as Sia otis a ranion: a Stacats Uehe Goteueteiapetarentiays George Shields 
Phe Par dvinatentcas 6 isis vias Teinienrsernss eck ck Charles Henderson 
Wig Mill. anemia slic alss Sin cece eee Mark Smith 
Happvicusppuldecisniiatasione soni: coro eae eee Jay Fassett 
SSloomiy..gaeipaaeumeeisioce Moers icles ne nettc ocr a eraceteeng Earl Mayne 
WAN Yit0 catalog a ape aise se saiblas.ces eoL Kee Royal Cutter 
saunders Maceng whiten Dee mee Ce Michael Evans 
EEG R mys tainio elon --.-Leon Cunningham 
Punk. o. sob silete« aiaiatale algerie psi Siokelaxe a's's s erateieisliatete soto Marius Rogati 
Cash Hawkins....... sisia singialelers slecclolae Forrest Huff 
Little stains pines sooner amer ate .- Master Albert Shaw 


“The Squaw Man” story with tunes. Captain James Wynne- 
gate, assuming the guilt of his brother, the Earl of Kerhill, who 
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has stolen regimental funds, flees to America, becomes Jim Car- 
son, rancher, marries Silverwing, Indian princess, and then learns 
that he has succeeded to the Kerhill title. Silverwing kills her- 
self so as not to stand in Jim’s way and that of her son. 


MONGOLIA 
(48 performances) 


A romance in three acts by Conrad Westervelt. Produced by 
George H. Brennan at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, 
December 26, 1927. 

Cast of characters— 

Captain Peter Smiridoff..............eece0eeeeee+.e.Harry Nelson 


MajoceMulay Pasha: ooiccaoee. oes a apa velba: obte eueier esos ...-Boyd Agin 
iMrgsoisate “Eaverstrawss <5) diesen ein ads a'gic.ssce eth Kate McComb 
metetaty -Oxonofts 0. cj ors cee axtia aibuatani eel sininetereicte Warren McCollum 
Dr. Oliver Shaw, D.D., M.D. ....... REP Poor aE HRW ACT red House 
Generale Alexie Oronolf soc cso ce nsieccce cesoe Read cate Frederic Burt 
Ivan Koronsky........... SET Oe eI OEEES Er eae W. J. Paul 
WEACIOT A RONALAS Stain slerdin fasaiae ele eiiexian alot, oelee es Mildred Florence 
Frank Robards... ... Thomas Carrigan 
oe ye O SE Bietetaws ae siaheia/eainss sericsCaioNs on duo eee ven Belle Greene 
ecisgy METI Si lewis ms « <:4:c0 008. sie 0 ate .. Phyllis Harding 
ibhewtievine Buddhas. ..< soc ete ced okiccavcnuen Joseph Lawrence 
Woalonet Monge yi cs. iamjcieler aiciatneceisinicls ed sacece oasien eases Burr Caruth 
Pntonsen ca. oogcs A EE ee Raat nisaie-nee are sze George Frederic 
EASEREL a a5 ease ocala eee aS a eerie se aka Tea dee Jerome Jordan 


Lamas, Russian Soldiers, Mongolian Servants, etc. 

Acts I and III.—General Oronoff’s Headquarters in Urga, Mon- 
golia. Act II.—Private Shrine of the Living Buddha. é 

Staged by Edwin R. Wolfe. 

General Oronoff, in command of the Russian white army in 
Northern China in 1919, has charge of the last of the Romanoffs, 
a boy of five. Wishing to get him safely through to Paris in the 
company of an American couple, he tests the reliability of the 
pair by making desperate love to the wife and subjecting the hus- 
band to various unpleasant experiences. 


RESTLESS WOMEN 
(24 performances) 
A comedy-drama in three acts, by Sydney Stone. Produced by 


Anna Held, Jr., at the Morosco Theatre, New York, December 
26, 1927: 


Cast of characters— 


Betty: aw Cettsolsisiscleicie's siseiee's cosetcrcesscerscerevces es Leila Frost 
ee IS ERED dea dot Gn CO ee Coon reee a7 Robert Crozier 
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Alice Fawcett, come upon aan ceies years, decides to romance 
a bit with a younger and handsomer man than her husband. Her 
daughter Betty, however, being flung into the breach, proceeds 
not only to take mamma’s boy away from her but to keep him 
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Alice Femreriiytr otal eesti eatin bees: is as Me 


stir nytt PVVELDIE s aloteieie sisisvere estes siece asin cia ceiaste ance an lC akbar, 


Sojiid’ Jaileson We vdetcts ee sdetuca bees scase cveereceMarie Churchill 
Ethel Jamieson... ..-.secccescascerercecssevcercseess Madeline Grey 
Ned Jamieson............ Picteka ahiele ease Sinisa bisrtenre kee: neg 
SWaltipay Rta WOCEE faye'sa lea sinicaa vialals Waslmlevals ahia'dis Qin late etgebe = ans SUISIG. Eaabas 
RUsFiaT REM WCEEL -(a\einle laine eretpioleleinialaleisin oe oaaleisieis'v siete eielola Wilfred Lucas 

Act I,—Living Hail in’ the Fawcett Home in Westchester. Acts 
II and III.—Wilma’s Studio in New York City. 

Staged by Warren Lawrence. 


as well. 


A musical comedy adapted from Edna Ferber’s novel of the 
same name; book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II; music by 
Jerome Kern. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the Ziegfeld The- 


* SHOW BOAT 
(197 performances) 


atre, New York, December 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Capin® Andy<..cteosuiatcteam a olivava/eteiatavele discces aves sicterels Charles Winsinver 
(Billie vv atae ection SS Pieiad a: Vs ree oie mils er elc Stasrrsct Eva Puck 
PANG yc scene roe ee elaine pieteie niolgia oils olalctetsbetete tert is Sammy Whité 
Rubber Face..... watts Tine Niele lateleber te ieis ears ysteanela ee Mahoney 
1 CORES eee oe o:scoval'e) sisiahe, Sinisia stele abslaipiete = STA «Helen Morgan 
Gaylor Ravenal...ccsvccsusvds tua saWeee. nse ee eloward Sadek 
Vallon........- dre'b Ge Vuahetavetn oukspls Cece eareeapaalets veceeeeees Lhomas Gunn 
AISLE LIA oi e:='x aue:0.'e 0, 00 018 estate's, creteiaraleme tie eter aiavelsietstetets Norma Terris 
WOer ews ata tie Ride dames e Veloln’s: Giele stoharaletees Phy aks odour eles Bee 
ALON CALEY 5% :0,0:5\0 0.5/6 «© ea einiaia weir aeae are aeieias slegeereehs Jac 
Ganiblert tenis... sees esen vee AahosoriG Pe PORN oie ee "Sheriuen 
pace wnplnas pralpiclota\e sie, e'e(e.eibis tials) ele ohararciassteie lalevelel state tseiiert Jack Daley 
psec ketatetsieaaisictersts a iohe in 'elnco iw ele 0 (610 a! etniwe Siajuio(algwim wivreletsinlalts | ACE VW MTS 
we Belle Fatima.......... a Raat fw Steele wieie Mos eNNOTN eves Dorothy Denese 
OldicSporkteecctectecisies iota asco po-s dig: sXaleoraysia aueiove ale teteiane Bert Chapman 
Salandiladyaymetiets eieretsietcle wae Lieetebtee caries athe ebloiate tetera latotetere Annie Hart 
Bite lee arate stature tolsletvicteisinte’a avs ei siei\ie aisles otel sic oie esis eae Estelle Floyd 
SHS a eee Nae eV ofersisln whale phsiainiielels\e s/s." els’ slaisNelssavevate) ere Annette Harding 
Moth er Superior tite etweige oleies dipiclc + ta(siass, eletalasiste\ate Mildred Scewenke 
WSrd (CHIC) ies reisieictgeaimeatecsdere seine Seles aihis eaten ee Eleanor Shaw 
Kim (as young woman).........-cse0.. Pikieeie Aer en -Norma Terris 
Jakes ietelkeisietere bealsinta ahacavan Tere Isteiecs etoile eles late wie Minttces Robert Faricy 
Rote a a Re An AA arya EAA a Sia & .-.». Jack Daley 
Man’ with Guitar, src ses sates ap vunlerasvie's: sce lcimiateraielelareiaenaesie Ted Daniels 
Charlie ao xicc sisteiaie seiteieteletetininainstets eke te tietert ic mints J. Lewis Johnson 
Lottie 2, 5.5.ats sisteteis otha slot niciomiereerteete eater eneine at datchers Tana Kamp 
Doll ys van sWrote clocsistycetelevelore ie coker te eT enateie ee ae Dagmar Oakland 
Old Lady ion Levett titres cure seeeene mee eer eee Laura Clairon 


Staged by Florenz “Ziegfeld, Sammy Lee, Zeke Cohan. 
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On the Cotton Blossom show boat Cap’n Andy and Parthy 
Ann Hawks have some difficulty bringing up their pretty daughter 
Magnolia, who not only turns actress but finally runs away and 
marries her handsome, irresponsible leading man, Gaylord Rave- 
nal. The Ravenals suffer many trying experiences, but come 
through finally to success and happiness, thanks largely to the 
talents of Magnolia’s daughter, Kim. 


* PARIS BOUND 
(197 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Produced by Arthur 
Hopkins at the Music Box Theatre, New York, December 27, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mary Hutton, o6 cocci. Pisigioie a\sis\e 'n(e’ainie) e'aia/t-e7e </s\sis1s MAOPe menneay 

im Hutton ss... :. aajesajecapatela <ieiaieietsis OBER TIRES AS SA Donn Cook 

DEA ICODE ote Bhatote el amiz ala) os'< ante, > Ssieiiesisidle dicle a siaicins Ellen Southbrook 
Helen White.... SBR ones hee Martha Mayo 
Fanny Shippan.. Ata Fiore Williams 
James Hutton... Fi AaB EAS ....Gilbert Emery 
MRSA AE SEAN IAS ols os areleic ttuwinlareteleiels oisin' «iccaisae Sleeve 2 Donald Macdonald 
HERS ASE TS 5 er RR HR SEER ECS Ieee Edwin Nicander 
Waele i alee: Serie 65 ayzsaises vin cieiwibesciniae peated ste aier wins an eke Mary Murray 
Mpa DENN avatar chai aie te chet FetoPinat Meese eget ere elses cafare. aharielare eve ere ardtertuals Marie Bruce 


Act I.—The Upstairs Sitting-Room of a House in the Country 
near New York. Acts II and III.—The Music-Room on the Top 
Floor of a House in Uptown New York—Near the East River. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 254, 


* THE ROYAL FAMILY 
(196 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and Edna Fer- 
ber. Produced by Jed Harris at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, 
December 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IEMA As dsc cheaie visite tone sawe APEC ACOLACAREEE Josephine Williams 
ne Bee Bisbee (S Aree top Stet a ee ee Royal C. Stout 
MISMO LS iad eco nawenel tae ce dal tale de uds ewe nes vera se sere Wally Stuart 
McDermott 5066s cease neha seve Gisiatiistetelaialele ataiclere stad Murray Alper 
GST Eee IE At fotiols aby in sakcks te sca haay sia ina yehoyssn,0 see ele cajeioss ++...Orlando Daly 
PRUE ER OALL ott sie anode oie cous se yalod nie lataisliaue jeraie aie aioe Catharine Calhoun-Doucet 
Canes Et ie ae eee nie nism wie en wan wiasiecioneespiny Sylvia Field 
ESSE Shchuc 3 Boe OOD SM OOP RDOICe BOC eT cre shal siscriatetals Roger Pryor 


F Cavendish Haidee Wright 
GeeaAW HALO os cho cokes sohac dCGSEOOS De Angelis 
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Julie Cavendish .....sesseceereesereeeeetseeseecesss Ann Andrews 
‘Anthony Cavendish.....+.-+++esseeereeteeeres ...Otto Kruger 
Another Hall Boy....-+.-sseecsessevees . Lester Nielson 
Frank Vollmer 
ae hate King 
Sage steers Hubert Courtney 
Miss Peake..... pncanaletaisic pie ears eR aon TREE Phyllis Rose 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Duplex Apartment of the Cavendishes, 


in the East Fifties, New York. 
Staged by David Burton. 


See page 78. 


A play 
Berkman. 
incetown 


THE PRISONER 
(37 performances) 
in two acts by Emil Bernhard; translated by Alexander 


Produced by the Provincetown Players at the Prov- 
Theatre, New York, December 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Michael Abrastov..........- 


seeeceveeeees Reginald Goode 


Anna Petrovna.... Pauline Moore 
PIB OA tsay: le toteigls hae sealers fis ihoe. 9.8 ed exeveais mceracen=seVoa eens William Challee 
General Kamishansky atata bia’ eas vsema set aneierenels Reginald Carrington 
Reel VOLS Oiactenirieivie elaisiorel tice, ern lsvaie sleravslotewieihaiuis tale Harold Johnsrud 
Irene Polosova...... Ristite dic\erarecriniel Aalere wuss loiter slaieia eters Hilda Vaughn 
Ged Etichete ARGC ROE: Or EE BIADEEAT EES 3 Cynthia Blake 
AD Jews «- wen. Beustchstatercintaistaratelslaiais s/ancle stataloterste tere vatcentes Jacob Sandler 
The. Doctors sis sic..'-.0 + « Fae REECE IIE TIN RAD Goldwin Patten 


Acts I, II and III.—In a Siberian Prison Shortly Before the Revo- 
lution of 1917, i 
Staged by James Light. 


LOVELY LADY 
(164 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts, based on the French play 
“Déjeuner de Soleil”; book by Gladys Unger and Cyrus Wood; 


lyrics by 


Cyrus Wood; music by Dave Stamper and Harold 


Levey. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Sam H. Harris 


Theatre, New York, December 29, 1927. 
Cast of characters— 
Jacques....+.+--- Sake Dinimielstnise/etainvetelaieain eenereiets Adrian Rosley 
Frangois.. ae ere ... Jules Epailly 
A Decoy... .-Franklin J. Dix 
A Decoy......- ~+.Maryan Lynn 
Lord Islington. . ... Frank Greene 
Toe Dancer .... . Mary Dunckley 
Paul De Morlaix. ..Guy Robertson 
Max. ces esecsaeevecscceererbevreseseetey .... Wesley Pierce 
Aline Beaumont... .is cesses cssoencctscesceessserees Doris Patston 
Waiter, ccc ce hc sda te RR EN CEMENT 5 CS Sei Ceen eee Dick Kennedy 


Louis Farrell......... Weesewiae a tales rele neste mite sis Jack Sheehan 
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Monsieur Watteau...... Foc anbessoaesieces sense eae Willian Holder 
Polly W attealt ise oie =aievae sacs das.seissatessinreces Hdnay Leedom 
Artem antec nt adosw sso ado en ere Nee Cite & Hloise. Bennett 
Pagetc gs teees ices Sennule Sea ees eevecccsvce.. Mae Russell 
Lisette......... Sintra bias chain Araee RTT Me Te cf arctca ele Hazel Harris 
MMONNCRS sil race tee c eee e esse cecesesesessieesse Dorothy Jarrett 
MEMEHE ate ciel cichese Sretmve phemheccetciere ats aia rallche CataaMerelofetdiete’s fot Margaret Liste 
Claudette....... pisieieWie cece ste eeeeeeesseeereseee Miriam Crosby 
Desiree ss cic o..ccee sek caaanivass Sean ules, Ria chee bir - Louise Barrett 
CIE eter incieaiow cle eerste ste tales ob chine de aslev accel cals Ruth Gordon 
Marcelle ....... we eee e eee cc cee et serscccscecveseses Mary Dunckley 
Gendarme...... Rec ereia encase a AS Ex AO are, Anthony Sterling 


Act I—The Room Rendezvous of the “Royale Hotel,” on the 
Island of Caprice, Off the Coast of France, Act II.—Scene 1— 
Boudoir, Suite 210. 2—Screen Room of the “Royale Hotel.” 

Staged by J. C. Huffman. 

Folly Watteau, forced by necessity and the playwrights to ap- 
pear to be a married woman, borrows the tenorious and handsome 
Paul de Morlaix, serving as a “decoy,” or paid guest, at the Hotel 
Royale. Next morning they innocently have breakfast in bed 
and do a good deal of singing about it. 


PERIPHERIE 
(8 performances) 


A drama in two acts, produced by Max Reinhardt. Presented 
by Gilbert Miller at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, Janu- 


ary 2, 1928. ; 
Cast of characters— 

MASSE 55 Pate os cielo te%s"sT enw wc atets'e Gt cteteletc’e’ cles evereTelavc oiererets ... Dagny Servaes 
1 A aoa I IDO RUD ORIOL GOO EIInOM Irs: Hermann Thimig 

PPS HOCHAGIEEY hala fale tare 'a! oP a%e“otao'e'e sle"eTete'a’e’ste a's eee oes bias Erich Schilling 
SURO lector av eteiafelal ate sala cua oisia\ dies side dials oS'eis ool ecisie sale Paul Hartmann 
TRG ee cictateiney ores Oieie Wivieiy ies SPN. s 00 DS % «00s ois ot bie lela o eine Hans Thimig 

PS ManiGeperielee vd eo dcade cee cee see cecccesine segs ..-Arthur Laubert 

PEG ENT OGHAN dieac 9.8 od vid d'o.a°0 dca se) sre 0/6 c,sidrnd vow emai een Arnold Korff 

z 7 Othmar Biegler 

PEA EVCCTNET Wi aicicreo oiciv eisai ecclacs’ ¢- einls: si al tieleiealalelere chante “ Brick Schilling 

UA CE ORT OAC DEMO Toca AOS AOTC CoDE Wladimir Sokoloff 
Manager of a Night Club........s.s05. aid adeeb tees Otto Wallburg 
WRC Eo erenatsc 0/0 dev ol ae PSUR aM Da eae HRAtee es eee Erich Schilling 

AP Vion NE ar rain: aro tre! stalenyichetatataretateisiotalelstslotatelateherels Harald Kreutzberg 
Polen Tnspectore cc). ~ s vce St oleae eee Peielelareieisisere eee Hans Moser 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Outskirts of Prague. 
Staged by Max Reinhardt. 


“Servant of Two Masters” and “He is to Blame” also pro- 
duced January 9, and ‘Der Lebende Leichman” January 23. 
RED DUST 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by Wilson Collison. Produced by Hugo 
W. Romberg at Daly’s Theatre, New York, January 2, 1928. 


Pen 
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Cast of characters— — 


MECHA ODI rete be iaora pin slale ai sii pie ove: hipieinieiei alee aisles leusielalarenisinin SOO CHPLEY. 
Vieien  BOuUrville. 5 oo. ones wisest ssn cnsuiee se ooanie curtis Cooksey 
Maurice Chauvenet.......ee+eeeeceeeeeee+s Lenore Meyrick-Sorsby 
Andre -Chauveniet 0... ccveecesencvesecesdeso0eeferome Collamore 
eee Sidon: (ksossesiekooneaeaah en cine +seeeee-s Leonard Mudie 

AMD EDOE s cclete soos Sand cae se hoa WTR SEA PS Cabs os kay OURO SDs 
FOL a ws.0ts RRs partie teers FLO eae es Cem eeN Seis vpeceyr ese REO: OUgA 

Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of Lucien Fourville’s Bun- 
galow on a Rubber Plantation in French Indo-China. 

Staged by Ira Hards. 


Excitement on a rubber plantation in French Indo-China, dur- 
ing which Jacques Guidon, being bad, whips Van Tene, who 
wants to be good and is shot for his pains. After which Lucien 


Fourville, foreman, is taken by Van Tene, being won away from 
another lady he thought he preferred. 


OH, KAY! 
(16 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Guy Bolton and P. G. 
Wodehouse; music by George Gershwin; lyrics by Ira Gershwin. 
Produced by Alex. A. Aarons & Vinton Freedley (in association 
with the Messrs, Shubert) at the Century Theatre, New York, 
January 2, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Phyllis Ruxton....... MemGehpisisyesecelcheiasecn a.m ciate siela 4 \efernre .». Edith Cardell 
Dolly; Ruxtone aon, Plover oaths Guubclotaeoce Marion Cardell 
DRE: Dees cs srihanic cainenle eae tinal ma oleate tkin ee Chas. Brown 
Larry * Pothetic. cs:.ctaispne ae cp leenee ck RE eee Fred Harper 
Tom), POWET8 133 sjslens/95 serene tana ee Allen McKenzie 
Shorty: MeGee:.... ,<¢ sue Sonate eee ERLE ae ee John E. Young 
Constance Appleton . . Beatrice Swanson 
Jimmie Winter...... ... Frank Crumit 

BeBe Mica stchaisn’ iaiprttsiare s . Julia Sanderson 
Revenue Officer Jansen ....shep Camp 
Molly sMOrees:, <ldkelsew awww . . Norma Byrne 
SETS 3 Ne es ea a aaa .- Helen Arden 
DBE ushers waters s,s asia nls walennk a3 -..May Wynn 
VES VAT DLEROM iis d fois sis ete cea ite ae ee eee ..-Frank Gardiner 


Acts I, II and III.—Jimmy’s House, Beachampton, Long Island. 
Staged by Harry Howell. 


See “Best Plays, 1926-27.” 


SHE’S MY BABY 
(71 performances) 


A musical farce comedy in two acts; book by Bert Kalmar and 
Harry Ruby; music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz Hart. 


Produced by C. B. Dillingham at the Globe Theatre, New York, 
January 3, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Pearls cecesessvarccsdevereccacedsccscevccssecseesss Pearl Eaton 


DL VNAS elsiehe Rl lcchines Se oa hci ad eee oles wee a wish, oan nla PE Rae 
aber Dancea tut ectot.. vis daaeia Jose cries other ee oe Nick Long, Jr. 
Whe Stare Manager. ose oe sen cha Cee William McCarthy 


OAM. is eiwieilasin aie eo cieVelensesvisevavecteecrdesess ee, JOan Clement 

Can OWS trele Giatsintrmiciels me Care clatireitendisrauiei ce nas William Frawley 
Evelyn Sayers 

The Nightingale Quartette.............seccceecees) Loretta Sayers 
oer Payne 

oreen Glover 


esic aos Bacto n ere Oe RADA Sd Ane Ayres sasha oe Ws ashi 

aries PERieimip.e 3 7eUNa Al OU Ni9,3 516.5 ing WS a winisiala/6 afsieinibsesnie sicro LTENe: Dunne 
Bob EMG EBIS Si cio er iitie hearers tiene Wasietaal stars einie eters +e--Jack Whiting 
RES HE ate acete eect ee cet Siareiavaneers seeeeeeee... Beatrice Lillie 
Clyde Paver gretewe suns paces eon Hatete Cactace Clifton Webb 
Mia Poem Ine WaAviec Ma cnia/caWhat. he ecen eee seh sees Frank Doane 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Stage. 2—Mr. Martin’s House, Greenwich. 
or II.—Mr. Martin’s House. 2—The Stage Door.’ 3—Sutton 

lace. : 

Staged by Edward Royce. 


The one in which Bob has to pretend to be married and the 
father of an heir in order to induce Uncle Hemingway to loan 
him $200,000 by the middle of the second act. Tilly, the maid, 
is commandeered as the wife and the infant is stolen from the 
janitor, or somebody. 


MARCO MILLIONS 
(92 performances) 


A play by Eugene O’Neill. Produced by The Theatre Guild at 
the Guild Theatre, New York, January 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


bristitm ee taAveller). << casts < ee vlavelc-qecsete o:0 eects Philip Leigh 
MapIan WELAV ENED. 5 +, siersrasebinlaeae wiclaigistbiatatel ote epenaee Mark Schweid 
Buddhists praveller sad seaaw coe pollo avec eee eae Charles Romano 
SEAS OLEAN 5 o50/00 Sy oibve, cays eral wdiei dr aieginialerntereal eet aetone Robert Barrat 
eae OB M OV AN ateten sire to'> a-aiiele alga coiorc ilegata Belo an acs Hie Albert Van Dekker 
RAAIGA CHIE i)niote/ sai-nra a @snle;0:ahaiaiaie a lojetataunin/alte alate ateneen oer Margalo Gillmore 
MAL CO OLO oe acs: tre araiersister¥eov ect magieks) arevosehessherelara/etetat e’ siieesiatey ers Alfred Lunt 
DOHA sre: oislate! of aie'y'e) oa cng mel armiincee ane aire its Roe ee Natalie Browning 
FERAL ciclo e) chetd ral alg bed ows sia rat guateiahoee Mimietsietaiorsietolatslars ase Morris Carnovsky 
JalietoZe) oh RE oR ope REI Pec his Supe Sear Ae Te a a ae ae Henry Travers 
Tea ELC eaieachsras cYoveresl ah ccacedulonerafupapatar ogc vel otekors een aNeie lhe ceararas <i Ernest. Cossart 
A Domsticaty SWintik.-arilerse tonic sclale bale uisaiereolaecccrs Albert Van Dekker 
a innipht Crusader eummiadocisniesisncl eae veie Gaielavelvens George Cotton 
Ppl ADAY eC OMEICT Ey. eles siciniaaisiatetaalei shee elelse awk, «ciate «crs Sanford Meisner 
Orel Alri Brother. oiceasnaccaaven ws edad ae aod Mark Schweid 
GidercAls Brother ois cits sisiciciric aw sisic.c aoa tele sere o/0-he.e H. H. McCollum 
PCED TO SERLULE arate @ sul a afstatdieccimn ara rnted aoe oibvs ere sche ea bares Mary Blair 
Pua PICU LON Sorter ialever eta e icctaler ara ol aaaisieayn oleece sield-oleerd ....John Henry 
eamlayiian, snaice: Cha rm Gr 2 so;scdccleeveiescic cisely o.w'ea w ecelaielee John Henry 
ENIAC SE SAOSE ecg ac in a eiseiate’ d's sia ab. 6: o oly ae vidwihagueei .»Philip Leigh 
MME ALE AT NEVISEL ON So acral s ool aul gah cave #0 e 4.00 anbelpucr William Edmonson 
Es aISSAT WT COMER ID LAN, ocoi'sscvoloic\eiesareieleve.sisielbeeie blaa Albert Van Dekker 
(Reb as athe SGNCAb Gall ihc usisin\s sible pie oyareinieheisalsiniors Baliol Holloway 
EEN Ail peeectalehaterale enaid ofall oncfalciere’s « evale.ehe sintardheleretsiatarers Dudley Digges 


Boatswattiiceanloters\e1sfeisiesce, 5 Carer raehaieeie vie cioreeesaie salemie ten due McColl 


7 
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Ghazan, Kaan of Persia.......-eeseeeees +++... Morris Carnovsky 
GenerabiBavanicnttass scree piecietioe eateeiat MARC a Robert Barrat 
Messenger from Persia....cccccccscccveces ++++s+.-Charles Romano 
Paulo Loredano..... wee eeeccccvswesccscevececvecsres Philip Leigh 
A Confucian, Priest..,..0 cists s:ositleets= sisleietere svetslee nig ee dre DChWeIG. 
AP MoslemaPriests 54.2 cvevecceu cots csecdvresengactin i. MeColmm 
EAS dl nests PIES.) ma aselaictelalcla wilde! ociere ate Re Charles Romano 
A Tartar Chronicler........ Sisto is leith Ses taane bee saan me aa Philip Leigh 


Scenes in Venice, at the Court of ‘Kublai Kaan and at Various 
Stopping Places. Between. 
Staged by Rouben Mamoulian, : 

Marco Polo, coming to man’s estate in his late teens, is taken 
by his father, Nicolo, and his uncle, Maffeo, on a business trip to 
the court of Kublai Kaan. There he meets the Princess Kukachin, 
who falls desperately in love with him. Later Marco is commis- 
sioned by Kublai Kaan to escort the Princess into Persia. He 
accomplishes the assignment, remaining coldly impervious to the 
little lady’s advances. She dies of love and Marco returns to 
Venice to marry Donata, his childhood’s passion. 


* ROSALIE 
(181 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by William Anthony Mc- 
Guire and Guy Bolton; lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse and Ira 
Gershwin; music by George Gershwin and Sigmund Romberg. 
Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
New York, January 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Captain Carl Rabisco.....+scosecessecesececsseese-Halford Young 


Michael ©’ Brien....ccandnstoaes Fsle aivivielvisisie eeveveeee.Clarence Oliver 
Mary O’Brien....... o\srensidianaraerdea a Mere ner eae UR eC Atsche Bobbe Arnst 
WETICE MRADISCON,.» 5 clate oa moat Maree ere a TR el al etal stale ele eee A. P. Kaye 
His Royal Highness King Cyril. EPEC VRAw A Ee Frank Morgan 
Her Royal Highness Queens. .5+s513.530 308 ss bene eee Margaret Dale 
DROSHA SP iaie late /ssaXsl erates satavava totulave tip ieinianalonteeets atc aaa Claudia Dell 
WMEAECIA Seiciesitie ciao 3 score vie Nolo E PIERO OE Te eee Gladys Glad 
Alla... ...-Jeanne Audree 
Xenia.. ...- Hazel Forbes 
Maritza..... eis .... Yvonne Grey 
Sister Angelica... Katherine Burke 
Bills Del royererenartetele siete. aoevolare ctata acetretel Meister nee Jack Donahue 
Lieut. Richard Fay, U. S. A. .. - Oliver McLennan 
Princess. Robalicinte a aeeele ade yew. -»-. Marilyn Miller 


.. Antonina Lalaew 
-.- Charles Gotthold 
BS Na ere Jack Bruns 
-Charles Gotthold 
+---Clay Clement 
...Charles Davis 
-Clarence De Silva 


Boats Bika, Severo inte tom H ki 
The Ex-King" of: ‘Greeee as sry eases a Soa ne an Ra a 


Whe  Ex-King: of \Bavatiavdasoasc oe ee Harry Donaghy 


Te 


\ 
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Phe -Iex-Saltanror Mambey ac veer se cee ov ate. ek ee Edgar Welch 
Eight Estelle Liebling Singers 

ene by Florenz Ziegfeld, Seymour Felix and William A. Mc- 

ire. 


Rosalie, being the susceptible princess of Romanza, falls in love 
with Lieut. Richard Fay of West Point, and he, being obliging 
as well as baritone, flies the ocean, 4 la Lindbergh, to be near her. 
Later, when the royal family of Romanza tours the United States, 
Lieutenant Fay is appointed leader of a guard of honor. There 
are complications, lyrical and dramatic, but the abdication of Ro- 
salie’s comic king father permits a happy solution to the romance. 


DIVERSION 
(62 performances) 


A play in three acts by John Van Druten. Produced by Adolph 
Klauber at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, January 11, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Uae LIANE araleraiavctd-ata\e ai sisieseig.'e sleictecaiata o\e tele ove e's ecfare Elsie Wagstaff 
Mderaetesd we ak A GWAR Nato late a nciai'a,a: sve aseraie oie) ela’ olovele.o.b a ie’ clancte''g wars Rose Hobart 
SP ATACE Te safe cial oiatetarolutote a SO avo «so Teele SeloRTe AG 6 vied sie wake Morton Lucas 
Chen sn Pay WaT nile oth ceil cate Seuee Uitee nie cis ieldle.e cieiwie wea Leo G. Carroll 
UATE ER AWARE ce tae! stn alk sitinterare’ st tein sets eit cies e-aite + ee'w ave Richard Bird 
Suis (Charlege bia viwiak Cocotte ie ieca Once cae. cde aveloveie acene-s Guy Standing 
MASE Ca LILI joi aie inte nintaterereTele IR OTIC! a) 2 ecg carta. Sin s/o gore Cathleen Nesbitt 
UUs te Etta EN eon ray hirueteieraticte atulaiels;mie¥elcla ia) aiee aie o/aishatalele Eleanor Daniels 
Mi eee be fare a atthereestala acer sieupsie aloie claret cise,0,eceie: sve Nan Marriott-Watson 
SROIED SENG SCOG ssa oh dum olclaleiersi a’a'e aisle ave io'e'el ast oie she da dare eheeie em Harry Green 
TESTS OS Se oo ee ge en ee ee ae en eee es Ruby Hallier 


Acts I, II and III.—Sitting Room in Sir Charles Hayward’s House 
in Harley Street, London, and Rayetta Muir’s Flat in Mayfair. 
Staged by Jane Cowl. 

Wyn Hayward, vacationing on Lake Como, meets the popular 
actress, Rayetta Muir. At Bellagio they spend the week-end to- 
gether, deeply in love. Returned to London, Rayetta goes back 
to her stage work and her other lovers and Wyn, humiliated and 
wildly jealous, strangles her. Certain of arrest and conviction, 
he appeals to his physician father, Sir Charles, for a poison to 
take him out of life, which the father, after a struggle, gives him. 


COCK ROBIN 
(100 performances) 
A comedy-drama by Philip Barry and Elmer Rice. Produced 


by Guthrie McClintic at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, 
January 12, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


George McAuliffe. ...-..ceeeeeeeeccees aks sonle vontemes LOwardvetis 
ulian Cleveland........ccceeccccesccceccceeeees+-Moffat Johnston 
ICH ARCATA tis. c10,0\ ole ofera\sieipin:e rere ghuiaaxcuse «.+-s.- Richard Stevenson 

Hancock Robinson, .....0se0eseresceeresscves ee lenry D. Southard 

John Jessup.. iaite:aveletetartuntepsions tveraweiniaaine res istaap ake Secake James Todd 

Alice Montgomery .--sccseeceeeesctcecseeteresees Beatrice Herford 

Carlotta Maxwell.......c.sceeceserveeececesceseees Muriel Kirkland 

Clarke Torrance. veetteeecesunesteeeeneeyece sees Howard Freeman 

Henry Briggs Ae eee Ripseetaiaiers Sete ace ote Sead -Jo Milward 

VET ORAL. GLACGaiciasie. lac hci hs isls.o cis Rook ek abalasaiaascreniatole ”) Wright Kramer 

Maria Scott... ... 30s: te erareic hare RR Pear re eee Mee Beulah Bondi 

Belen Maxwell jc 2s. sis areie's 5 ein caterer hic tis tobealataroas ..«-Desmond Kelley 


Acts I, II and III.—The Tnterior of an English Grog-Shop of the 
Eighteenth Century. 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

Hancock Robinson is the least popular member of a Little 
Theatre group which is giving its annual performance for the 
benefit of the local hospital. In a duel scene Hancock is shot 
with a property revolver into which some one has slipped a 
loaded cartridge. At the same time he is mysteriously stabbed 
in the back. Nearly everybody, except the dramatic critics, is 
suspected. After a two-act search it transpires the professional 
coach did the job to avenge Robinson’s mistreatment of a young 


girl. 


A FREE SOUL 
(100 performances) 
A play in four acts by Willard Mack, from the novel by Adela 
Rogers St. John. Produced by William A. Brady at the Play- 
house, New York, January 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrsmemeborall (ASHE .°.:..s scicistele-clalemiolersavecatls tin siete ... Adelaide Prince 
Mre.aborotheaJolifie..". o's. shies cic scicahaam aan aed ..-.Jane Houston 
MST ACER COLE E ale siviels.cin'y sie oiiranncria’pasicieger ee ieee eae eee Ann Winston 
IRGMSAV eT OLELE tio. oo sin a, oysseie, owe pe Rai ee Rie ee ee ete George Christie 
DISA po lenireesGle nw saiern din eo ole gie ce s'eiseil see nie ere eae Joseph Kennedy 
DWI SUELO sles oe mai de a clnels Seem ne als oleltetstere a ehbve George Baxter 
Jan Ashe....... Btevpialeta nic whaiate si piateievataial eis akerel seer oteialee teterete Kay Johnson 
SLE DM EM A BHC ais are ecclsl ciel sidlereiece ele)aieltiole wiaihie aisiegin sigtaters Lester Lonergan 
BSNS Wailfor site aenislacstecmevelsressnece blcistorcie om cs ia etree: James H. Bell 
Abe Sloan... ves sieves Sidveawinreiciace sta aieth ale eine erunete ta John Daly Murphy 
CGweMhie VV LOUR wietas celase vrexeiicolein cisco sis became aise ee Ellen Dorr 
Aces WialiGng S viaminlels cimisietpleisiaeuleiale ate caphesines eke oe Melvin Douglas 
ELOOPER Saliva cic'y cwis ne Sr Gtereiehe inte s stavolc tise serena: William E. Barry 
BIEN MACK iste tp reteie a erate are reale ata nine area lees eee aes F, Lewis 
A Gambler..:'s:.'s saso poe eae nae eains Gees tei Ce Lou Turner 
BresnG Arelly:c svat on wiveisrsuieu sicatareia telsele Macca eee John Irwin 
Nelsons .cc cineca Aja laae,o) nieks ala torte eralige teva Sak Niees Heyand F, Roseman 
Carroll.[ ern semnincee bate Slee Siiuste Sitbehese cesitakerchersions tetera: - Hugh Lester 
Sd cigs. b avgle- Ae pisiocerarate svatataierarn ts exe eta Me iaceretaray ani John Costello 

Red oi ocelot eee oO aa AS a es at oe en ae Walter E. Powers 
Jack. pore 9 \e-@.h deve quelelpele leis eis eon vip TeiehetaneTeechar else ite te eer enn een Tans Lou Turner 


AtOMNAtl tics cielsale ee RAGS eine nine re tial betes ata Charles Stanley 


? whl pb ditch pale apr glee Ply 
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Another Officer ........csecceveecceeceeceseeessss Spencer Stoddart 
Md ge Beagle yee cc euiesieahsiniels scvelvracie Gassiee-ok ss CCONRe CO RTIGtNE 


Foreman of Jury........ Sani g ereleiate siaentg eters wicker ely oseph Kenned 
pe OS Be ae Oe eae aes 8 i 


Act I.—The Drawing Room’ of Mrs. “Ashe, “San Francisco. Act 
II.—The Office of Ace Wilfong. Act III,—The Living Room of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ace Wilfong. Act IV.—Scene 1—A Corridor. 2—The 
Court Room. 

Staged by George Cukor. 

Jan Ashe is free-souled and strong-willed. To prove it she jilts 
Dwight Sutro, socially important, and marries Ace Wilfong, gam- 
bler, after her father has broken his promise never to drink again. 
After which Ace, suspecting Sutro of pleasuring himself at Jan’s 
expense, shoots and kills him. In court he is given his freedom 
by a jury in response to the pleading of Jan’s father. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
(27 performances) 
A musical play by John Howard Lawson. Music by Edward 
A. Ziman. Produced by the New Playwrights at the New Play- 
wright Theatre, New York, January 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


BNIVITE OE att AS BIC CE py evaidteisipistalere’o:n, ¢/a'e!’a’ a's siete ops/ee eiscalaye George N. Price 
Beare e RALHOE stp ele «5615! oie'ls)e.6/076i0!6leve\eje/ ieee six Herbert T. Bergman 
DEVE Tiers ete citere ai a¥o eel o ne vinve oie iesorere ein) Sieia\ wisiinjeve oleistehsietwiaty Miriam Gumble 
Wavice Pith. wists s.010-4 51 Rise alate (ecbalave!oitie:olsipleteteeveletaraneey Franchot Tone 
T. Jerome Henley. .......ceccercccecccrvcvcesccsces Ross Matthews 
reriesicd oe aicicis cis tove’o'e cia’eidie' «0160 lee/snchatoigdure alana trnvatatmesiats George Tobias 
PR eTAE TS icc oho ie che a telbe aie A ah ae eepoleiaile elsleickentcieaatemalstes Jane Barry 
Rubeloff, Soviet Commissar........eeeeeenecese ~»---Hduard Franz 
The Grand, Lama: <..0)0:.60 50 Sopeedsur atoneseelteisent Lawrence Bolton 
Tim Garritty...... MDG ERR OL OMe Richauaretatetoteienere aukey Felix Jacoves 
Viccainy Misa EG, 7 cietelap's ales vate brelaysis © Agibs ON Geom Ruth Chorpenning 
MGNESSEC ore Latet cist ces dar Weld 1c, else wine arate aicina cle latnis accrues, ave ese H 

Monsieur Fouchard, of the French Ministry. A 

General Fitzmaurice, of the British Army........-... 


Benjamin. Kraumb. occ. <20 006 3500 miotecpistelele's|a 
Staged by John Howard Lawson. 


Simeon Fitch and Edward Spunk, two of Wall Street’s meanest 
millionaires, start a revolt of capitalism’s victims by certain dirty 
work in the oil fields of Thibet. The revolt spreads to Moscow, 
Paris and New York, many thousands of innocent workers are 
mowed down by machine-gun bullets and capitalism is still tri- 
umphant at the end. 


2 ne 
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THE FIRST STONE 
(3 performances) 


A play in three acts by Walter Ferris; based on a story by 
Mary Heaton Vorse. Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, January 16, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Nolinis Peer. 6b acatater ole sila oeia tale’ sie sialeislel fp teil acts olay .~Egon Brecher 
Sarah Peri. ee arn, cra ie eveotareie ore Eva Le Gallienne 
' Anita Peri.. -Josephine Hutchinson 
Victor Peri. ... Charles McCarthy 


eeee 


PICLNALG: FEVER Stisecielcrelelers bleiben’ presi ele s sioar om is wii Donald Cameron 
Dave...... Sipls: © Wistorticls-e ae Stale diaidtais ele eteraeshel alate Walter Tupper Jones 
DMifrigite Beart O Bsc) eis «010/08 eiwinlsieiate tse Rican tate tmoxsyaiateta siete retin Alma Kruger 
Wire. “Bascomip’ 7 lstns.03 oclolete Siereetelg eure sete ae Re, .-.- Leona Roberts 
INES Hc ANEOHD fora erols c.ciersiaislele ele teas Rito ales oaietotele emule oietorsis Margaret Love 
Pred s BUSS ain» siniacs eres wis s'<lwatele/al stele Sole ests alaicindotalehalarete Harry Sothern 


Acts I, II and III.—The Peri Home on Cape Cod. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 

Sarah Peri, a young Cape Codder, married a Portuguese who, 
after their children were grown, took a job trucking. After that 
he was away from home weeks at a time, and Sarah, being still 
attractive, and in love with life, got to walking out with a village 
sheik. The children try to protect her, but John, the husband, 
finds her out and casts her off. She goes back to her mother for 
a time, until she can clear her thought. Then she returns home, 
draws her children to her and defies her husband to do his worst. 
John, knowing he is whipped, makes the best of his defeat. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
(64 performances) 
A comedy in five acts by William Shakespeare. Revived by 
Winthrop Ames at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, January 
16, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


The Duke of Venice.....++..ee0. eeeescccscceeeses George Graham 
Wheebritice Or; MOrOCcO ne sa cumiomaioons eee aatie ert David Leonard 
Antonio (2.5.00: diss ans as ... Leonard Willey 
Bassanio......+.. Re aleie ie ...-Murray Kennell 
Salanior A jeusiestee Male cn else eves cetera ey relaty 5 .. Hardie Albright 
Salarinowtwcas osinwe « ahaa ahs ate aeinslales aheseeeebivant ... sydney Booth 
Gratianos ease aRcb 10 8 wil Rise. .6 Sllaenetet victor sos Oia thee, Renee a ares ee Hugh Miller 
Lorenzo..:c\e's sina pteletb cuelera ar eielainie econ atesaker erste ea ae eR Guido Nadzo 
Shylock. ..\ve sean osu elem see een SO or Th SIE inte, George Arliss 


ebatbal swictets Ws 2, 60's 6 sata oiete wig'e ele elertetsly aictolete wrerevereieiote .»-Henry Morrell 
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Launcelot Gobbo..........csseeeeeecececssesseesss. Romney Brent 


Old Gobbo..... inleeiieas ween aes ees Sle sits ae's sess Kbenry: Morell 
Steplianoan santos t's ens c ence re CSCI Cs ERE arenes Alan Willey 
Balthasar...... the cece cence esecseenecssrscesersees LEwis A. Sealy 
POntinaciatteteistaeleteianc econ > = Skene Anbe unter ictage << Peggy Wood 
ELISSA. oe sees ence ce ceees sisisiaisisiniaivisleive aisle ses oy ac opting Byington 
Jessica's. cee ns Dak ee oe Rial gre Sia eialsi igre -atefeiniats > ewes Ho ary 


gegaae e 
_ Acts I, II and III.—At Venice, and at Belmont, the Seat of Por- 
tia_on the Continent. 

Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


The version prepared by Winthrop Ames for Mr. Arliss’s use 
cuts the text to essential scenes and is played with a single inter- 
mission after Bassanio’s casket scene. 


THE SILVER BOX 
(23 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Galsworthy. Revived by 
Henry Baron at the Morosco Theatre, New York, January 17, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


John Barthwick, M.P. ..... 
Mrs. Barthwick... 


..»-.Halliwell Hobbes 
.. Louise Mackintosh 


phe loernas inv t@ ic), otek syetaieyencteeie stage niajaye ata aispeco ela: 9 sicia w.enete Martin Walker 
NUGBOE say silals aioe ia J. Malcolm Dunn 
INN OELG Se raer a ace cotehave ior sia erctalelg inyolalehcha stb laren. 0 0 6 bid ssele ere «eps Isobel Elsom 
Maslow = ¢:6:s:<ite.5« jo.0 RanrerTe Pac cid abate isheiasveieie'viss a etarsiatoge Gerald Rogers 
ONES ctor cotta a cree Lee ata eee ee ale ales’ élale € oieie Bigie «.+» Mary Forbes 
EU Gpes ela sig ates as £0" <: aint s dot oi 55), «)alelo.sle%s lal clip! e's Wvate ate spare SPoTaTeS James Dale 
Pi GOS ale RAG AS Ca SOO DE IBOEE JOO TO OO. Florence Guise 
CNG, QlawhicatlS Oe occ JA aD Lae SOI IAB SBOE C5 Arthur Stenning 
PAP ey ee SIMI AC IRELAL Ciara, ciate: c ajo) aye/eieie' ojalnieleidleseie ile axaiate Charles Hampden 
PASEIC EVENT UU oleierele ss se ses sie'oiere o eiolels orale sierstet eee ayes 
: . izabet. ragge 
PEW EMttble* Git Ge. s/elaiew'orsisa 010m hie.a ale Bialaia ove alalele ee Wragge 
MENON Ss ciel stele terete ste eret ofS nie oa: cl etavett w «tahenn sla pareteretnate ee are Lance Burritt 
A Reheving Omer. oc -c's cisie olelsjels oleloiesilale diereinie .-. Charles Cardom 
Aa Niaosteadters: Clerics. onc sie cyclone: is ctetelalate tem aaustarstanennp Isidore Marcid 


Acts I and II.—Scene 1—Rockingham Gate. John Barthwick’s 
Dining Room. Act II.—Scene 1—The Jones’ Lodgings, Merthyr 
Street. Act III.—A London Police Court. 

Staged by Laurence Hanray. 


Jones, helping young Jack Barthwick, son of John Barthwick, 
'M.P., home the night he could not navigate, remains to drink the 
sleeping man’s liquor and finally to take from the table a silver 
cigarette box. The theft is charged to Jones’ wife, a servant in 
the Barthwick house, and the case brings all parties to court. 
Barthwick, drunk, has taken a street girl’s purse as a joke; Jones, 
drunk, has taken the silver box at Barthwick’s maudlin sugges- 
tion. But Barthwick is freed by the cleverness of his rich father’s 
lawyer and Jones is sent to the workhouse. 
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‘MIRRORS 
(13 performances) | 
A play in three acts by Milton Herbert Gropper. Produced by 
Albert Lewis at the Forrest Theatre, New York, January 18, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Gilbert Norton ......sc00cecescccscsersces teense es. Hale Hamilton 
MES, = NS OFEOM 6 6% cus nice minis Saha: aa gretA\ane tej anats ada sVotase Sree rore Marie Nordstrom 

Game NOFtON & sis cinsiclewie ate sige der eiden cies avislceisiee Siepec ep iclan MaRe lay 

ullips cae ce Shesazclele gue mpleenjaiale iecale arardurne Nt eie Hecate eta TAR Mec 
Marve NOrtong siseisisiasie seis si 27 oe tal gateiaie siavatssaieve wieialane spies Sylvia Sidney 
Mrs. Trask.......- 5 Aisha Bin io leletecart nate emcee he eater ot ets tole Lea Penman 

ACK UE AS win, Wises e'eipie oe nepal Ove telacbupieiereteccisieie ste auein <ttale Richard Sterling 

hyllis Langdon...... ARR IArnU ADE Matar ort ome Dorothea Chard 
Walliams Slater cise, s, «ec sto leretata eretars! seotatatetgia c cisternisvaleTamm aie Jack Maclennan 
CATT PASI ac. aie scars over ckeve. ais) e:eheleloielaC STs ecnune auhi sieeve eies Raymond Guion 
Howard Brook<....5.. 5 c0<3 Weve igiaigenaie wane adisiolsin steers Brice Evans 
Fabia eCarroll sisi cmc IS piapeiela’ bie iehice SD nei g = -.....Joan Brown 
Richard Allen..'........ ake ..--Alan Purling 
Mottald Dean cd oc cise acesivik teased biavele oe cacatn eae Franklyn Fox 
Roger King......... racy b aTR ate 0: acbie wl etee DUO eee ale ead Albert Hackett 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Suburban Home of the Nortons, 
Staged by Albert Lewis. 

The Gilbert Nortons have fallen easily into the ways of their 
community’s fast set and are given to wild parties and a free 
exchange of wife for wife and man for man. To keep up with 
their parents the younger Nortons, Joan and Mary, invite in the 
girls and boys and Joan organizes what she calls a “blind neck- 
ing” party. Mary, being younger, rebels at the promiscuousness 
of her sister, thus attracts the attention of the boys and is soon 
able to snare herself a banker’s son without sacrificing her honor. 
The elder Nortons, momentarily sobered by the turn of events, 
then take another drink and go back to their party. 


THE PATRIOT 
(12 performances) 
A drama in eight scenes; adapted from the German of Alfred 
Neumann by Ashley Dukes. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the 
Majestic Theatre, New York, January 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Count Peter Alexeievitch Pahlen.........c.ceccccseees Leslie Faber 
Ivan. s-« setae eens ecptaiskeipuel wininieee mcckate ets ac thnietetal sueterch ats Bernard Savage 
Anna, Baroness Ostermanin. .. sc<s4e cer acs va ote ... Madge Titheradge 
Count Nikita Petrovitch Panin..............2+0eceet Austin Trevor 


(By Courtesy of Winthrop Ames) 
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Majors Murawieti ss csaie sis «eels deed eons sowie s oke vee Mean ke Eliott 
Count Stroganoff..... seeeeeeeeses-Clarence Derwent — 


A. Staff Captain...... .. Forbes Dawson 
Btepane i siya ss seneres . Frank Shannon 
Paul I, Tsar of Russia... ....Lyn Harding 
A Comoralivet tr. <.itnrs sore aeate tas eheeaie ae aly , ..-Henry Berger 
Grand Duke Bee Ee cole arare shops sie 5+ ns JObD Gielgud 
The la rea Hoetiaieerieae.s IBS 3 St eRe enry Carvill 
Count Valerian Zuboff......... teteeeeeeeeeeeess+--Lumsden Hare 
Prince Platon EEL AS oor A: Bil Rineetoathwitie John Parrish 
General Talyzin........... ace ciols Py aatttalatoee Reginald Carrington 


Officers, Sentries, Servants 
Acts I, II and III.—In the Mikhailovsky Palace. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 

The decline and fall of Tsar Paul I of Russia, as a result of 
the conspiracy of Count Peter Pahlen to force the abdication of 
Paul and the ascension of the Grand Duke Alexander. Into the 
conspiracy Pahlen draws his mistress, the Countess Anna, whom 
he forces to become the mistress of the king that she may act as 
a spy. Following Paul’s death Pahlen arranges his own death 
and that of the guard who did the actual killing that their souls’ 
account may be squared. 


A DISTANT DRUM 
(11 performances) 
A play in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Produced by Wil- 
liam Harris, Jr., at the Hudson Theatre, New York, January 20, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Le COK GOT CRC OT LOCO A Arcee sieinere ste Margery Card 
MANA E ASO Ieetcia creel ole tele yioree widia dies. aia otetaheVater detainee ---.. Harold Elliott 
HS EEEAENY. SER OSI inc) ofa al'st aie \wlese ely, 4101 = a) th. aia/ersvallarnin eae ieee eens Mary Newcomb 
George Wilsons. 3% sie cicics <ojecsleeiele iereslalemne eee Felix Krembs 
HII EER GEC ia cerereicolesminie,raliexerarerocosnhn’aoiersieaes opet neato medeeo- ae Katherine Wilson 
OMG MALD Ure «. ciavaie ale eich stecs vaucelelaaletoiess akakal sieastyrttel stelos 5/4) $i Louis Calhern 
aT AION a5c!o. 5 s'svw. osdvraiins ee aland over0. See ea ere ede erosalc. ayaa Robert Thorne 


Acts I and II.—A Room in Wilson’s Apartment. Act III.—A 
Room in Milburn’s Apartment. 
Staged by William Harris, Jr. 

John Milburn is utterly and confessedly a cad. He cheats at 
cards and lives on the donations of rich women. At the moment 
his mistress is Lynn Wilson, who loves him desperately. Her 
friend is Edith Reed. As‘soon as Milburn learns that Miss Reed 
is worth millions he schemes to ditch Mrs. Wilson and marry her 
friend. The plan is first halted by George Wilson’s discovery of 
his wife’s affair and later by his decision, while drunk, to shoot 
and kill the wrecker of his home. Which he does. Just in time 
to prevent an elopement of Milburn and Edith. 


’ 


. 
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CARRY ON 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by Carl Reed 
at the Masque Theatre, New York, January 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
The Marston Family: 


Eero teres craic stoiereretaloersininocsicteiaisicle stetaliotetal «eeeee-- Berton Churchill 
Ei ivea sete es meineT are RR icone pes’ -...-- Beatrice Terry 
ATEAE Mary's cle clareiclacarasietneinersismristetse © seeeeeeeee Hlizabeth Patterson 
Wealter cs «5 c.csusielales,cicis tore Sonor cnr Gaon se eiale wleiape eineieje dina Re Dea OEE 
TALI COUSIN wre ctr esteiec Giatetaveiate avole hrateine elem ates Mere ..... Flora Sheffield 
Petry inacias Deals arate Casm aie eee clesitae +++eeeeeOwen Davis, Jr. 
Those Outside the Family: 

Paul Jewett..... BEAN Sore ree weeee.-Fleming Ward 
Be Bartlett.... NEA OM EV SE ohn oa Jerepn Beil 

enjamin Robie.... .Edward* H. Loeffler 
ie DIU cise ve atta. e pha a Wee lece ecaverbiane bin Sates Gis elec ate ae sie Robert Kelly 

PaTtob ig Bold a ete Ruane) e\ sis cleine eaeieterare one fota¥elalis Sones Irene Homer 
DMlicsirrdta cl cic sachs vevetsie eave ver, winters Sere Cloeiaid a TOE A WIG Sty +...» Lizzie McCall 
PUpSTI et Ve career sine ator ty oeai-shatnan asaib ea, tela rela scellahale, tele team ePaper Joan Sudlow 


Act I.—The Old Marston Mansion, North Broadway, Yonkers, 
Acts IIT and III.—South Broadway. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Horace Marston, head of the Marstons of Yonkers, for over a 
hundred years engaged in the woolen mills business, sells out to 
a syndicate which throws the Marston mills into bankruptcy. 
With stanch New England honor Marston insists the debts must 
be paid, whether the Marstons are legally responsible or not. 
Pompously he holds to the decision until, in their desperation, 
his daughter seeks comfort in the arms of a married man, his 
oldest son turns thief in order to marry a mill girl, and his wife 
and old Aunt Mary suffer greatly from poverty and anguish of 
soul. Finally the wife herself steals.enough securities to send the 
youngest son back to college and Marston is properly crushed. 


WE NEVER LEARN 
(24 performances) 


A play in three acts by Daisy Wolf. Produced by William B. 
Friedlander at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, January 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Rat ysis a ievstite in situate intistncle sin tera paiateric ercreteatnie ane eteratn meee Sheila Trent 
Helen Bruce...) cles Priaeire, 3 A TEL Nee Ree eon Rat ancl Elisabeth Risdon 
Constance Bruce....... APA Sethe ene Ah doris SOR es Wanda Perry 
Tsabelle Warrest ai. 2e se aevs ost tsa Ore ne oon eae Mabel Kroman 


ames Bruce... « wateaeies oricame A m5. nie aden ce Charles Trowbridge 
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ack WiserGnt oi eis ra tile oaks nae Meat. d58 ocr Rabe Lynn 
ey TREN YORE Odtatos aesatare saaciie esis oe ee Alfred Croan 
Lawra. Deane. iali. satu. icsaveseadvivseveviccccc, Batelle Winwood’ 
David Willard apepaeVara sia atareraPpiaaiienetstherecoat sos Austin Fairman 


tet e ese e cee e tev eueeeeceeeeesss Charles La Torre 
Weldon Deane....... eieiahs wets e ms a/c .-..Brandon Evans 


James Bruce, criminal attorney and married, has a mistress. 
Dave Willard, cad, attempts to force himself upon the mistress 
and Bruce shoots him. Romero Royce is charged with the mur- 
der, and Bruce engaged to defend him. He succeeds in getting a 
verdict for the boy, but loses his wife, who, through the trial, 
learns all. 


THE QUEEN’S HUSBAND 
(125 performances) 
A play in three acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Produced 
by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Play- 
house, New York, January 25, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Fredérick Granton .. 0%. ss oc ceces eratal csi eie dade setcferetaterie Gyles Isham 
IPhippsio<: J Ropsigniiccs ASp re Sve p ORE oe pine Bic’ Edward Rigby 
DEUCES EE LOD oie tweed o\dhaiorac?s acc) /ofujg crore cca. w sc erase’ Wallace Widdecombe 
ORS ee ea ae ... James H. Morrison 
Princess Anne.. Katherine Alexander 
Bec ren NL ATEINE ofeiels 6: s oe, 05, dlere eb: 01h apceieselaue oat oni eee Gladys Hanson 
Lady-in-Waiting........ -Marguerite Taylor 
Another Lady-in-Waiting.. ..-Helen Cromwell 
Gesterals NOfthcUp is ciie nse s'e'sinse sein eeaieie .- Reginald Barlow 
MSE UELOOV LDL G7, letwig a taagie\eteretega tee o ertehied ..-Roland Young 
INVA AON MES LOTLE Aare) s('/ olor or evarelfazaleve slevaver sual ataretvanee eens ...William Boren 
DELS CANE ey cf lal aie etal o's wieteleca ms alefaiomia te tenetaMeMe omer: John M. James 
Wyse el einen te adsense fake Peace oa oe Te ase RE ee Arthur Hughes 
PEPTIC E AW LLL Ea NT ao at, oaterkacln aco aie’ ae ae he. Dwight Frye 
Boa erin ated sid «ae 1k Wee ine Rais ossaoeae Sense Cen aie Benedict MacQuarrie 


Acts I, II and III.—An Island Kingdom in the North Sea. The 
Scene Is in the King’s Private Office in the Royal Palace. 
Staged by John Cromwell. 

Queen Martha, being the dominating influence in the royal 
palace of an island kingdom in the North Sea, takes a trip to 
America hoping to effect a loan. While she is away King Eric 
VIII manages “to give the royal prerogatives a little much- 
needed exercise.” Faced with a revolution the king sits hard 
upon the premier, who would be dictator, and finally arranges a 
compromise satisfactory to both laborites and communists. He 
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also makes possible the runaway marriage of his daughter and 
his secretary, to save the princess from having to marry a royal 
worm from an adjoining kingdom. 


57 BOWERY 
(28 performances) 
~ A comedy in three acts by Edward Locke. Produced by C. 
William Morganstern at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, January 
26, 1928. : 


Cast of characters— 


David Schiller........ minrele ior sfavelaterelatatalalafaisipioiniaers Hyman Adler 
Manny Schiller... Warapslatatarsarererasays .-.John D. Seymour 
Martha Schiller sc. cteie svcis/eie\s a sie.c)ocee vies a sara ainere ae Gato Joan Blair 
Olga Petrol. sci cis wes aise vis cess ps istea.w bv wn elbsecs 0i0's saat SONIC teats 

BES ROSEN DOLE ais-c:0, cia\die 0 'o.ele- oisieleise erealare ste aveietar ecdlaleinis Saul Z. Martell 

dward Rafferty...... aisatate aie eee sents Ae «pie bara tetera Harold Healy 
Bidiward ) Vian -Clrvess,ci-\sr-o1s.s:3 ois.e ein a's st os Mate ereis .....Robert Brister 
John Southwood). «2.5 ...0.0.-5% wtalegersiaisl = eae tteane ... Wilbur DeRouge 
Mary Clapperton........c.+ese0s0- Bygeatavone mtsMadsiaserenara sets o1e Ann Reader 
Mra. Dewksbury Saint: Joli... cle. cetcies ose eiw'e os Eeda Von Buelow 
PBet tyr scecsiphame Grete Wnigicaw a. se 'afa's, ovecntere'sta, etateralalalye ew caterer etait’ Jonathan Hole 
Wan go lear masta kvatstete aie ninie ais widie ala pinisieieccde's ck nie ite +... Charles London 
MeNallyce eccstee Reiasel arabe’ se Silos aie Nostel cielarecMiattte alt ria ERS Robert Blake 
PPRAESOIoiteeretsiee er orci olan. c kinis- win ios as ie tele ateriotetals Alfred L. Regali 


Acts I and III.—Schiller’s Pawn Shop. Act II.—The Uptown 
Place. Place—New York City. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 

David Schiller, honest pawnbroker, gets in with a bad gang 
when his son, Manny, brings him the trade of the crafty society 
crook, Edward Van Clive. David is arrested as a fence and 
seems to be on his way prisonward when a friendly detective 
saves him by extracting a confession from Van Clive. 


THE MYSTERY MAN 
(100 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Morris Ankrum and Vincent 


Duffey. Produced by Gustav Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New 
York, January 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Robert. Wheeler. .....cccccccsaccocscescesscceess Weldon Heyburn 
Jerome sd tittle op sploaiseleteteicumetelelemen cvs Cevaineteueteramrstacione Robert Farrell 
Inspector Harrison ...-George Lessey 
Detective Clancy.. agin bisverave sielbietaterettnls Allen Nagle 


I ; ts -John O. Hewitt 
Alice Printe, Ss sic les colciesieremetiettaretesietarslausete eines .-Gail De Hart 
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ORG aa uisidedun omnes Seen §.baeie ewan ROC Coie 

Phili LOBED AA Ns Sanaa HL SAD Mint «ae hltya Joslyn 2 
Des Oahorntectsce cage tects seals --Cameron Clemens 
DiXOM Mics hobs ce ee tee Sao a Pre ets Ppa OETA Oscar Hewes 

SY OR Ui wat ncitte sake he AST Sa GARIN bn a eee -Sizuo Kawata 
ANSON... 00s eee eceeeeeesceeesvescsrccessececees Roger De Koven 

Mio PRinee's acces ccs We ee mnta tela Goris wielare vax eis .. Willard Dashiell 
Byelyne Wellsice covet nsee keke oe Rane. Hastert Marjorie Dalton 


Acts I, II and III.—-The Living Room of Robert Wheeler’s A - 
ment, Park Avenue, New York City. pees 


Robert Wheeler, coming home late and tight, discovers a 
strange man dead on his davenport. He calls the police and the 
investigation following involves every one—from Wheeler’s best 
friend, Jerome Tuttle, to his fiancée, Alice Prince. Finally it is 
proved that the dead man was shot by the real mother of Alice, 
who had been serving her all these years as maid. The dead man 
was Alice’s father and had threatened exposure. 


SO AM. I 
(27 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by C. M. Selling; from the Italian by 


Camillo Scolari. Produced by Schiffer and Shifrin at the Comedy 
Theatre, New York, January 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
First and Third Acts 


Poetic SEM AEN cfsrofatoic: eke sig e'e1s Sicvsicie aslo ss k-sialojaievese esceveee- Betty Linley 
TEE GUE In MRSS ae aC SORT GUE tC THORAC Oeenc: icaracs Louise Carter 
MIO AUDIT SEITAC Urals ipa) ¢aie-c,01e1s10\s'as4iclu pista y/painie atatecieve Walter Kingsford 
FRG DEL EG ele onic vince wipiota ais 014 87S w ninjas chem, c.pla/wloceTealateions «+s... Vernon Steele 
Second Act 
IP FARCE SCA cise o)a:e'c o'wie so. o:6 = cles cieralele'six evehe whe alelanentenrcrece sateen Betty Linley 
Mey ah lo eed tar oc aliz iats| navn ¢.0092svorsieistauaie > opeial cle tain ciate ceateien teeta Louise Carter 
MCD ASEIN Oise /a.ciele col sins croeslace susie siauareiaiate ai atece.fareietenatel ee Walter Kingsford 
GREEN Gs hcg lec or dw a.8 selene ory Norcia biara ehaler alae Tanvtedanamalererte elaine lars Vernon Steele 


Acts I and III.—Library of Stiradi’s Home in Southern Europe. 
Act I1.—An Interlude. “Francesca and Her Lover.” (As Envisioned 
by Elena.) Living Room of Sebastino’s House in Perugia, Italy, 
1350 A.D. 

Staged by Marion Gering. 

In Italy Elena, young and beautiful and just from a convent, 
is married to the rich and older Signor Stiradi. Elena is an obe- 
dient wife but she prefers to sleep alone in the alcove of the cold 
castle because it reminds her of the convent. Signor Stiradi 
thinks to make certain architectural changes in the castle and 
thus inspire Elena’s interest in her home and a different sleeping 
arrangement. He engages a handsome young architect who intro- 
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duces the young wife to a tale from Boccaccio. As she reads it 
she envisions the story and it forms the second act of the play. 
After which she knows what to do. She throws the architect out 
of the alcove and welcomes her husband home.. 


* STRANGE INTERLUDE 
(112 performances) 


A play in nine acts by Eugene O’Neill. Produced by the The- 
atre Guild at the John Golden Theatre, New York, January 30, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Charles Marsden-............ seeceeeseccceeeceseeeres Lom Powers 
Professor Leeds Philip Leigh 
ING ia VnGCUS tia tere aces cise’ es eearspletomieien . Lynn Fontanne 
SAM SR UAING ssn arers Varo israie os91<, ate ate eothercketere Valente ls eteret ore aCe Earle Larimore 
dtm Darrell, <: os wie s winve's, ccaleve nbpleleraiovstalonaee Bis oetalees Glenn Anders 
Mire ~ Amos Evans... 2.catieexicisinsa blocs cs cuts euo nave Helen Westley 
Spraoit vane. aa a OY. > o's sicecinielegiesdlee oa nincloeebe Charles Walters 
MWachelisve tc Agr Old seg <i nip ia, aie 'alalecaivcsie.svass cieisseloetersiers eelaiote Ethel Westley 
Gordon EB¥ansjias a. Mat. ... 5 cea cs's opie ee Wales wePaies John J. Burns 
Acts I, II and IV.—Library, Leeds’ Home in a Small University P 
Town of New England. Act III.—Dining Room of the Evans’ Home- 7 
stead in Northern New York. Acts V and VI.—Sitting Room of ; 


Small House at the Seashore. Act WII.—Sitting Room of the 
Evans’ Apartment on Park Avenue. Act VIII.—Section of After- 
deck of the Evans’ Cruiser. Act IX.—A Terrace on the Evans’ 
Estate on Long Island. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 


See page 28. 


THE OPTIMISTS 

(24 performances) 
A musical play in two parts; music by Melville Gideon; 
sketches and lyrics by Clifford Grey, Greatrex Newman and 


Austin Melford. Produced by Melville Gideon at the Casino de 
Paris, New York, January 30, 1928. 


The principals— 


Melville Gideon Luella Gear 
George Hassell Sally Starr 

Bobby Watson Flora Le Breton 
Fred Hillebrand Evelyn de la Tour 
Richard Bold Eleanor Powell 


Staged by Melville Gideon. 
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SALVATION 
(31 performances) 
A play in three acts by Sidney Howard and Charles Mac- 
Arthur. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, January 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. Jones...... atcte ein as eee ccccerecaccscccoeseseesss Helen Ware 
Witttaber ss sccc ts niaislarele cotinine eters ee leitch coer Osgood Perkins 
Braty- ao." Rretsiatels sieievaiaForcrars ciara tincienicieeie scan George MacFarlane 
DISET ie coat Cn GME ar BOCES RRO REEL Pauline Lord 
esate teacher ielncace ale ase ares initial’ e's, ais niaietalee sikesGl aleeieioi nates Emma Wise 
Mictor cues 2. a. COO SStHiCana svOrafciciercrejatet stele ++.---Donald Gallaher 
Pee alee rare cm alae, ofcialere icles hn eieletetnousie esses Seaton Thomas Meegan 
ESMOND CTL ATY ce a0 wv oe) overauar ancien deaitete a erelore cara: oo eieve oka Bernice Richmond 
RRC NEMECME VEE ota a. a) oc wioraere’atcic alot aiviere acleisie lene Geen James Mulady 
MC OSEERUY KONI A Iai ol Fafote ole) ci sialnra’aycraia vis\a/ equim oie aro es civic Marjorie Main 
Third Woman..... Sioa Namie. s cteimalatce aoteateretstat ete atten Maud Sinclair 
MM SENE LAE TAUD acs, sisters sie aie asa wie, acois wales titd amore Elmer Cornell 
PUREE EUAN ATI oes ao eh eae oe sal Cee ele oie oe ee Emily Boileau 
IGS NUS la Sa tg Sie BOGE eT EC OCE6 Chie are acre Orr Mary Hubbard 
WES ee pat ienelntay era's sacciabenete fatal eter aia} Nake seas Edward Broadley 
RE ERER Sores 2). Pelee Pat k's ial Re Deak s 6 Oba de SEE George Colan 
PAO NEEIAE OLLCT «orale eos vied 3 sinlsi de: cise tocar Braid anyaval states Stephen Irving 
ene Petrol EP PEe. PLOSS c.iccos sats et cls wiclecleeseciee Geo. Cassellberry 
PESIPO LAP ete are creat are crcl oie sai datgidle Mclaie es ceiwalts at Os cance ws Geo. Colan 
Chicago News...... AD ater - Bernice Richmond 
Wiveaen Primtine mtu o roles cisin a orolere Gh oe icca elle sdaeeae. Jean Rich 
incase serald (Reo Wxcaniner ta ieee ae oiaie Sa's uo 8.ae de Wie Jarvis Kerr 


Act I.—The Sitting Room of a Chicago Hotel. Act II.—Bethany’s 
Bungalow on an Island in a Wisconsin Lake. Act III.—Behind the 
Auditorium of the Bethany Tabernacle in Chicago. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 

Bethany Jones, saved at the age of twelve, becomes a popular 
and profitable revivalist under the shrewdly dishonest guidance 
of her mother and-an ex-circus man named Brady. Bethany 
also falls in love with Victor, the tenor in her choir, a shifty 
young man also with an eye to her value as an investment. 
Bethany and Victor are secretly married, hide away for a honey- 
moon, are charged with scandalous behavior and routed out by 
Bethany’s exploiters. For the first time the girl realizes what 
religion means to all of them, including Victor, and after one 
final rehabilitation meeting she walks out on the family. 


THE MADCAP 
(103 performances) 
A musical comedy in three acts; adapted from the French of 


Regis Gignoux and Jacques Thery by Gertrude Purcell and 
Gladys Unger; lyrics by Clifford Grey; music by Maurice Rubens. 
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Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Royale Theatre, New 
York, January 31, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Dettinicncrscts cece © dierele's sraisinS s-aleie vreleval dle s sivie alacsle sion su ATIC a Ane 
Helene...... mo RS SR. Menkes he tee wea prot ate ep awe 
SIERO V DUINONE So., Sa se Wioec oiy alee eo aae Soreyarete cies Ethel Intropidi 
Pord: Olarence ‘Steeple:y. sds. cscs ec eee ..e..+. sydney Greenstreet 


Lady Mary Steeple... 
Hon. Harry Steeple. 
Chibiorenss herd cas 


.....-Ethel Morrison 
cesar atarry Puck 
Ati Rol eee te 
Emmeline Hawley. - Marcella Swanson 
Cuthbert Custard.. .:.Charley Sylber 
JAMES teleosts wera tien Ban wigioheuseuslarau symietererecie piel areata oma Pat Clayton 
Sir Bertram Hawley....... pie . Arthur Treacher 
WH OOUMAM = cache cared oceeuaieshs oe Dots Ora eee eae «+++... Clifford Smith 

Act I.—Claire Valmont’s Villa on the Outskirts of Deauville. Act 
Guard. Steeple’s House in Deauville. Act III.—Claire Valmont’s 

arden. 

Staged by Duane Nelson. 


curls, so her mother will not appear to be as old as she is. 
Mamma, having been run over by Lord Clarence Steeple’s auto- 
mobile, wants to marry Lord Clarence. But she has told him she 
is only twenty-nine, and here is this bouncing daughter to ac- 
count for. 


, 
Chibi, at twenty, pretends to be twelve, wears rompers and ) 
| 
3 


LA GRINGA 
(13 performances) 


A play in three acts by Tom Cushing. Produced by Hamilton 
MacFadden at the Little Theatre, New York, February 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Soror ep clicidad sss... ce aww srofe sea ee eae ee SEA eis .-Arline Francis 
Madras Siipertor s.. ssc als sates cl ne creine aralava steal Isabel Irving 
BreUmOnerrrsiaisslcicsas Sd coreke praia lersisietéleieieisrea ee alors mena William Lovejoy 
Captain Aaron Bowditch............e00 ids Seale eee George Nash 
Carlota De Astradente:.'as\s:srus.c sateen tat oh ec eae Claudette Colbert 
SarawABowditely ova. genlh-s ove astawis labia via eee Clara Blandick 
Bellexspinneymad ms sane ai Slee nema sera erates Eva Condon 
CBarityinnc at tists can sonsah so declare aeuhe Mee ee aise Marie Haynes : 
Bertha Beales catnrs.cattesan ess chieesio eet cen eae es Cecil Kern 
Mre. Nott. 2... yacaraisielais ven: aba ale jotaipiorv ela tiasishanteienon tres Jessie Graham 
Captain Jabez: Spinney.s.. ccs csc sscesssccccve +++.-Frank Sylvester 
Dre CalebiS prague tee eh Gnk esa See Paul Wright 


Act III.—Caleb Sprague’s Study. 
Staged by Hamilton MacFadden. 
Carlota D’Astradente, orphan, is at school in a Mexican con- 
vent when the roving Capt’n Bowditch, hearing her father has left 
her a fortune in Spain, induces her to run away and marry him. 
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The captain leaves Carlota with his puritan sister, Sarah, while 
he goes to Spain for the money. He finds no money and returns 
to learn that Carlota is in love with Caleb Sprague. He casts 
Carlota off. Sprague wants to marry her, but she fears she will 
ruin his school position and goes back to her Mexican convent. 


ATLAS AND EVA 
(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Harry Delf. Produced by Harry 
Delf at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, February 6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— j 

SP GDS. chee sunpaskintdys cic stad George Marion 

IVA ies ocaichocetnintara: seit eeaniers Helen Lowell 

eee: Brite ie OS oo a ee Brown 

unt Emma....... tta Linthicum 

Nebblepredders...+++.+.+.+++. Cousin Bessie.......... Sara Floyd 

BIVasrc eas alec tet tiatar deus Leona Hogarth 

Bilsnierids ei cies ae retees Harry Delf 

Ostet re retersceloreta(s arate Dorothea Chard 

PAE SEO CL caisletaiviein's-aieielcisid'c'0is/e/enigiijateSlole-aya ¢ wieisier9%o Donald Dillaway 

BM ote AVN Gs Gry 57-44 4) 0) 5, « airs, Sretatale mieiecadclatarere etaiaves «9:07 oie arpa. Clara Thropp 

Deer ee agp tthe ava so capa alr oen (ais a'iale stein na) aistal nis) Gis’ ste ipictaiy cue > Charles Hanna 

PAPAL Rei claw atin nite danse elataaicte uttiote rai W000 a Arthur C. Morris 

Ete eee ett ai 0a ole eumtateheceta aletete aiGts sieiec Me icisie d %:078\ole‘er Herbert Fortier 

Poe Crea enGe OK arin ne acetate sec cis a a) cieyst ea aisles) vieik/« stn o/0,S\'e\e A. C. Henderson 

Acts I and II.—The Nebblepredders’ Parlor. Act IJI.—Elmer’s 
Bedroom 


Staged by Ira Hards. 


Elmer Nebblepredder, floorwalker, carries the burdens of all his 
family on his own frail shoulders. This brings him to a state of 
physical collapse. Then his wife, Eva, turns on the family and 
announces that they will have to get along without Elmer’s sup- 
port. Elmer suffers a lapse of consciousness during which he sees 
himself at St. Peter’s gate and learns that worriers are not wanted 
even in heaven. When he comes back he calls for a taxi and an 
Atlantic City time table. He and Eva are going to step out. 


MRS. DANE’S DEFENSE 
(16 performances) 
A play in four acts by Henry Arthur Jones. Produced by the 


Chamberlain Brown Cosmopolitan Artists at the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre, New York, February 6, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 
Mrs, Bulsom-Porter..-...0.+seesseeeneveeeneeess Alison Skipworth 


Mr. Bulsom-Porter.. 1... peas ecdesceccacseesss2Conway Wingfield 
Mr. James Risby «.+-.--Stanley Logan 
Mrs: Daneie... sr Sehain 5 cer tS be : .. Violet Heming 
Lionel Carteret: 2. ons «aces sped nian, 5 ape mates senna ts ..-: Horace Braham 
Sit: Wantel-Carteret. Jo) ode dec se veeccesveceecess Robert Warwick 
Lady Eastney........ vtec eer eeeeeeeeeseeeevecceresers+ Julia Ho 

Janet Colquhoun.......... 4nAIS yale aie olsinalote toate . Vivian Martin 
Panon= HONSEY a. .si3 cs nceess cae dees wele shale Steliakans ..-.J. H. Brewer 
Adams........ otaweivisiahielersie sie ral sietarsioialerslereteranayere -.--- Robert Linden 
Wht SHERCICK coo sklss sche AERO. Saar ooh ory AGC George Alison 
Witlsoiaierstne comes ace eet eens shee tans steatosis ... Edgar Henning 


Acts I, II and III.—At Sunningwater, About Twenty-five Miles 
from London. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke and Mabel Brownell. 


Lionel Carteret falls desperately in love with Mrs. Dane, about 
whom there is some gossip. Mrs. Dane defends herself by deny- 
ing everything, but Sir Daniel Carteret, Lionel’s foster father, 
finally breaks down her defenses and she stands exposed as a 
woman with a past. She and Lionel are convinced that no woman 
who has committed this sin of sins can successfully recover her 
old position in society, so they give up their marriage. 


MEEK MOSE 
(24 performances) 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Frank Wilson. Produced by 
Lester A. Walton at the Princess Theatre, New York, February 
6, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


oseee».e Arthur Ray 
J. Lawrence Criner 


Vosephine. 3.05% iss Sov reks ..Laura Bowman 
BRCM UA erase bio, sia abeue,sisism.ostle satis o ee sae ae Me eee Ruth Ellis 
INLOGer mustenctaidts eae oas Sie sue ete e ats oe me eae ee . Charles H. Moore 
Clarshelimne recs cealc aes fic nis eisnien> sistelsieis lcs Sia a RECO e a Ruth Carl 
Bin OS MGT EEN ett si. 50 os os. a seek atten pisisimeye Sidney Kirkpatrick 
Madam Jones...... Tee Eee aeless te pie sate Oe .-Olyve P. Hopkins 
Mise. Minimite ns cperstie aries «sl eieia's.eb 8 aie ie oe Susie Sutton 
Dave Roberts....... See Faria nc eo ero cn Richard Gregg 
Cole MP titnewar ser tcieinina a clcta a steiclaie cine ree Alston Burleigh 
Drs Slauphtereiens ce stiei vies wicwtewic oun +++. Thomas Moseley 
ProlsVAWE: Se Sareea ertioset eit sai dice ace ee ee --J- (Onion) Jeffry 
Stanley Browns mast by nee rohe seus bs ean Joe Chapman 
Policeman. 2a. oslo sveduterbia oveveloraia:tidins) ecvisistarsrcttiicrens William Edwards 
DroStrickland ss... .c eae Biniefeati sss sistem aches dcteieles Oliver Sanderson 
Mrs Harmon’. s..s.55. eee Ree eG oie eee George MacEntee 


Acts I, II and III.—Mose Johnson’s Home in Mexia, Texas. 
Staged by George MacEntee. 


_Mose is the pacifistic leader of the church-going brethren in 
his community. When the white people want to move the colored 


” 
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folk to a low and damp section of town Mose counsels them to 
accept the order without protest. When disease and death fol- 
low his former supporters turn on old Mose, but he gets out with 
a happy ending when oil is also discovered on the property. 


* THE SILENT HOUSE 
(149 performances) 
A melodrama in four acts by John G, Brandon and George 
Pickett. Produced by Lee Shubert at the Morosco Theatre, New 
York, February 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PS etr crt SO coral ols eTahe.oceleleaiateints clave plele.ciale aie «dle eles Charles McNaughton 
PE Rey Ps ESE ame Ya rar fa ivaye etc ainvaislaicla's (cha-aiae,a sia) daleie olereace & Clarke Silvernail 
IVE RUE GCGte dics, alhastaneioieis: veiw iexe(ater anim s atelahearelalehe’ «iainie.aiat James MacDonald 
T’ Mala... ss cece reece eect e ete e enter eee ercencee Helen Chandler 
GER Mbeya AUTEN ha. oa) « ereteltaiate araie sPaihjetsis.« Slate «le lafal¥-alejn Gerald Oliver Smith 
Mretinies VWAHSEOLG ak cate esike cies Solcie time enlsamlteatiraes Allan Dinehart 
ea OnE EAE Vs wisin aie oat ar -raler elevate elas (five) a1eleln sis a wieieyese se Howard Lang 
AR Wied TAGS oo ete aera, aoe olatphal ae6!h: 5 Uiw eter aly iS ateraviret eine’ e siate ole ateie'es Bryan Lycan 
Waeob Herrington. 06. ccics cece ese ts vases ecto tesieies Wyrley Birch 
petite Beatin BOLetl aie crotaicie) icy lavere, wiley aiaSchereinletela) se.0 ie eece ois Luis Alberni 


Acts I, II and IV.—The Morning Room of Richard Winsford’s 
House on Barnes Common, London, Known as “The Silent House.” 
Act III.—The Chinese Room of the Red House, Barnes. 

Staged by C. W. Hunt. 

George Winsford’s uncle, living mysteriously in a silent house 
in England, dies and leaves a will. The will provides that George 
shall inherit the house and also a fortune in bonds if he will live 
a certain time in the house and find the bonds, which are secretly 
hidden. George agrees, falls in love with T’Mala, a visitor from 
next door, is pursued by a sinister Dr. Chan-Fu, protected by an 
amiable body-servant, Ho-Fang, and finally made master of a 


happy ending, including the fortune. 


SUNNY DAYS 
(101 performances) 


A musical comedy in three acts; book and lyrics by Clifford 
Grey and William Cary Duncan from the French of Hennequin 
and Veber; music by Jean Schwartz. Produced by Hassard 
Short at the Imperial Theatre, New York, February 8, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Victor Duval. ....scceee cece cece rece c cree ceeeens Maurice Holland 
IVA RATS aN araratebat ores cboseterorerentlovaval aval ejereteyolelerchelopazesayoleieie’ ofa Marjorie Finley 
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Babette cov eies ake aie cma eule mney tear es ok ome Peggy Cornell 
Georgette. 60.022. s ees eseveeeeececencececees+- bVangeline Raleigh 
LATHES) fee opiate res stehejeh tise Fae teseescereeeeceees Maxine Carson 
DRS £6 attee seals Wal cc ataate cci.prwia Wautes! ohn so ie bdalp-s aoaveleleqwle audeYavbv at ioleueis ev acl Hawkins 
Angele Larue........ Ete is Sala coe eeu seeeeeeeess» Rosalie Claire 
Rudolph Max........ BMAP Se liane tebe ates eee BAe B. Van 
Ginette Bertin........... tater laces Siero, eavelinaa +.+.. Jeanette MacDonald 
IMAGTICE | Vanes 2i53.4ccmsvee carne esas tereuerhe eisieievaretaiein eects Lynne Overman 
MEO WIGLEAV ss. cielcinssalolelatsgre orausieesies Sie seeveeeeeeee-Lbrank McIntyre 
Paul Morel...... ea lacscetargi hi pte.s eters rials alecdinralpioielemicestras cat Cat ee elann 
SPIEL «3 oi hesarenereS atcvaye she bola eta Sisecehebstaty seeeeees-» Harry Gordon 
Bergeot. sce vaste Sie ak aca ate aly SNS TT Sane ORS «seeee- Bob Lively: 
IMATCOUT Los ocaarhavewiss eiacieaeeute Senialereta owe aeeieialaieen eee Donald Black 
Countess D’Exmore..... Seto ialataracusterenate Fi ROA BAL Comer, Claire Hooper 
Premier Dancer..... Be Ear ne me iola. aie area Charlotte Ayres 

Adame sy DOtsay Sines. sels viclesle cue «cielo enirecinenintstoiarets Audrey Maple 


Leon Dorsay, banker, has been playing around with Ginette 
Bertin and now wants to quit and return to his wife. Ginette 
makes little fuss, having also made other plans. But there are 
temporary complications when the banker discovers on his return 
home that Ginette’s plans included being adopted by Mme. Dor- 
say, who wants to do good and raise a family. 


* RAIN OR SHINE 

(146 performances) 
A musical play in two acts; book by James Gleason and Mau- 
rice Marks; lyrics by Jack Yellen; music by Milton Ager and 


Owen Murphy. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at 
the Geo. M. Cohan Theatre, New York, February 9, 1928, 


Cast of characters— 


Amos K. Shrewsberry............ pres Met ocsescccees Lom Howard 
Watiommncats single sie’s a oe els wletenteions tate Silas Ache svesceses Ethel Norris 
Le Eke habe SCS e Ce RE ree Han na re rae aan wa .. Edgar Gardner 
Frankie Schultz (The Princess de Chimay)............. Helen Lynd 
Leases teeta cepaeint eave lela eis wa Core a et Ee Rita Garcia 
JESSE AD ATOM em nM pinvers crn tury ove lecs ieee aiexein'ialaneieveia sie lhers ne tereanns Joe Lyons 
Mary> Wheeler .ccassceenrekene efevanetortec tata eveeeeee Nancy Welford 
Hacks Wayne trra ngs ctousiseei ce nivistpre ats sles tea stor oe Warren Hull 
RONG iigschs apse ocr A ere tesatee Sintiginiaiersu eae ETE As Rosie Moran 
Smiley “fohusoment toy anisisiewy «is aiteisis e oletsetee oe cee oe Joe Cook 
The Policeman: .. casecpessinee sreicts crerevets stale qiacela Weta tees Walter Pharr 
Direc Mother sare Aaeere wate porns ipaoet sss p decks earn a yyei eae eae Dimples Riede 
Phe: Child Wycian eset seem afetenlb ta rstoraie Tevsisiaseree Marian Herson 
he dackeb sellers cc. cate sgiseesaa pele se cries seeeeeees James Gregory 
Smileys Peotegeia. es tsi s eee wee Siac inele Dave Chasen 
Grocka giana tiniecane ee ee Paoterelate ace iathichaisss Vernon Jacobson 
The: (Heads Waiter. co5:. socisaaiNaitacine pieisiatclcicie iets ++... Dave Chasen 
The Barkers sartisn eens oan ae heen ee ie ee oe Lyons 
Bolte che. cennenne ea ate PGC eeeeseceeeeee William V. Powers 
The: Acrobat) tac aoa See eee eYoisalers .»»» Paul Brack 


Mrs. Patricia COnWAYss 5s s:srerslein wise oleae sreleln eile sivelelers siniel TALCRENNAELIES 
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Grace POrsythe = iajcn et tae is mivlnis ie aiatiesi ease vaua oes) Deval “Worrell 
Lord Gwinnie Liandidrodd Wells, R.A.F. ...........Ernest Lambert 
Acts I, II and III.—In and Near Higginstown, R. I., During the 
Visit of the Wheeler Shows. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 


Wheeler of the Wheeler shows dies and leaves his circus to his 
daughter Mary. “Smiley” Johnson, a trusted executive, seeks to 
run it for her. Jesse Dalton tries to get it away from her. Mary 
falls in love with Jack Wayne, a roustabout who turns out to be 
an heir. The chief performer strikes and “Smiley” gives most of 
the show himself, after which Marry marries the roustabout. 


PARISIANA 
(28 performances) 


A musical revue in two acts, by Vincent Valentini. Produced 
by the Associated Artists, Inc., at the Edyth Totten Theatre, 
New York, February 9, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Neil Fletcher Olive May 
Melvin Stokes Kathleen Terry 
Billy Bann Mildred Skinner 
Horace Kola Peggy Heavens 
George Laird Beth Miller 
Carol Lynne Maria Racelle 
Ilya Racelle Thomas sisters 


Dorothy Morrison 
Staged by Vincent Valentini. 


SHANGHAI GESTURE 
(16 performances) 


A play in four acts by John Colton. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the Century Theatre, New York, February 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Gzsar Hawkins. <0... ...2256 aicletpiaiate seeeeeeeseC. Haviland Chappell 
Lh ie (Suis Sh area AGES IOC 4riot GO palnincetalat=7e.s5¢ Conrad Cantzen 
Prince Oshima: .....0ecseee 0 PIT ate ulate. aiave oceae.eceie C. Henry Gordon 
PSP asia elas ei vieseietel;  eetomesctaiets (ohele.e cies (pel ee\e-s.sicieyacel sare Mary Fowler 
MID Nere GOGCANN s/s eslcisieicts waickare:a)siinje 0 < 9.0.0.0 9.050 «15-4; e/elviaie Florence Reed 
Ching Chang Mary.....-ssceeeseenereercececeeeerens Louie Emery 
TRPICTES TSG ES epuul es Bite Gin EI OSES IPI IGOR ICDS Rone Georgia Decker 
Ex-Envoy Mandarin Koo Lot Foo........ ..-Langdon Bruce 
Sir Guy Charteris. s)).( eens ec les ..., Percy Waram 
Sir John Blessington........ssseseeseeeers ..-Henry Warwick 
Lady Blessington .. 00... 0ccecc ces ecccssescces Salat ater’ Maym Kelso 
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M. ‘Le Comte De Michot..........2-sceeeee+eeee2++Charles Mather 


Mme. La Comtesse De Michot.....+.sse++eeee+e-0+-+-Eunice Lyle 
Mrs. Dudley Gregory....0..secsececseeseetrsevees> Gladys Heaney 
Diddley Gregory... cers oa emesis Seed ol eebive ssaevehrapik Hotaling 
Don Querebro d’Achuna........e.¢e2e+eee++eeee+s-J- Carrol Nash 
Donna Querebro d’Achuna........ Sane a a reieataigussaters Margarita Orlova 
: Beane Bayard 
. = elen a 
Apprentice Mice... ....ssseeeeeeeacerseeseeeees ) Ruth Weeker 
Bobby Lee : 
Acts I, II and III.—In the Home of Mother Goddam, Shanghai, 
China. 


Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 
See “The Best Plays of 1925-26.” 


THESE MODERN WOMEN 
(24 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Lawrence Langner. Produced by 
Kenneth MacGowan and Robert Rockmore at the Eltinge The- 
atre, New York, February 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PlarGld Pl ayMesin cuore sccls' crn elp ise ejelee alee aie. Bipiele le lede'ete tenets Minor Watson 
Bobby o.2:328Genes' A AEC OTIOR BRC ROe aferotWarelgiamordes caters Norman Williams 
MMiagiG” UXGUISCietperiats ale ciel ete rale le oic%e etele-pucishe welahetereiere arms Camilla Dalberg 
Milss Arthas ci Aeieraess sasraicis) Sussaliis.'g 60084) eve owteleibisvate Catherine Haydon 
AnhabeliescMat visteis.s. c/ccriy lp stale. overs elaigin'e lo ise tereisustetoaunioneue Helen Flint 
Richard Cornwall....... Beabet abavsvereceictoce\isialeshetatersvecerckottinrs Alan Mowbray 
Roberta + Wrathati aah evyinrvis ce letelelaler sis mie) 6) oe cle aschelialarete Chrystal Herne 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Study of Harold Haynes. 
Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 

Roberta Watson Coakley, wife of Harold Haynes, the novelist, 
comes to believe, after nine years of matrimony, that both hus- 
bands and wives are entitled to an occasional affair in order that 
they may recapture something of the romantic love thrill of their 
youth. She takes an English writer for her own experiment and 
suggests that her husband make love to his pretty secretary. 
Husband obliges and likes the secretary so much that he decides 
to divorce Roberta and marry her, taking his young son with him. 


QUICKSAND 
(16 performances) 
A play in three acts by Warren F. Lawrence. Produced by 


Anna Held, Jr., at the Masque Theatre, New York, February 13, 
1928. 
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Cast of characters— 
Mary Spencer..... Desh shar ci sisie dislsial eran asad 'eie’s’eleve.cie'sicisl hes AATING. AOOLEOSt ic 
Mrs. Morse......... aie taeaahelartiile ete) alle? 2:94 47.2 ec ieisinrs ee LOLS AT HOIE 
Doctor Shaw...... paelahasstabard tat elacmucisteleiar eres feiss ccacans'oo wie .. Seth Arnold 
a CGS acer Weietehefeine ores S ereracgtrevaie ale, Sei cterepuatccaies Allan Atwell 
Robert Clayton..... teeta oa Mackie taiae whe Sagas sae Robert Ames 
(By arrangement with Dwight Deere Wiman) 
ee TAME Raa Seen io Aor Oe SERIE aera Sorta aes .-Frank Andrews 
AEC Ra sit cre isle. Sater Tina, ScvscerelMaler'sl aide tetate ...-.J. F, Robertson 
TRG RET AS Goines <5 ip eaer nena Gocbonra cane sh C. W. Van Voorhis 
PE EIEL GEPUPNERS NCR oaths) alae! idee cs eligis go Sis elaie’s © miatgieie otsihiee = Herbert Lindholm 
Doctor Williams....... SOAP cacucur Aeris ote -e.-. Fred McGuirk 
SPUR APINAPIG TA fete avis oe. dite ica site Mine sit Seis eo a 6 wialhtanemeees Fred Raymond 
SO MEIES =< 5 ilualslerais, es ciece tie cae Ae Mia eareeisir ae Stanley Andrews 
Iara Ee CEP eee sts crac ovale Soe elie wate Melee Ses wel Betty Utmore 


Act I.—Scene 1—Room in Mrs. Morse’s Lodging House. 2—Ves- 
tibule, Robert Clayton’s Apartment. - Act II.—Scene 1 and Act III. 
—Ante-Room in Courthouse. 2—Living Room, Robert Clayton’s 
Apartment. 

Staged by Warren F. Lawrence. 

Robert Clayton defends Roger Spencer, accused of murder, and 
secures an acquittal. Clayton also falls in love with Mrs. Spencer, 
only to learn after the trial that it was the Spencers who had 
been instrumental in sending his brother to the chair years be- 
fore. Mrs. Spencer, however, is eventually absolved and Clayton 


manages the salvation of his own soul. 


THE CLUTCHING CLAW 
(23 performances) 
A play in three acts by Ralph Thomas Kettering. ‘Produced 
by Barbour and Bryant at the Forrest Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


John Thornton ........+6+. Pn copies” aie tates itate Alex McLeod 
Paxtroloiars CAgemiGS sete efa!elaiciernisie\bieie aiWes ie! aleie eiaieheiy aicree'a Charles Slattery 
Mrs. Midgely........cccccccecccevsvvcsessccrsvencs Minnie Dupree 
Patricia Thornton. ....-..ceevsccccenrseesunveces Georgia Lee Hall 
SSSI tne 5, BAe SAPs dibs orcingho Cama teen Bruce Leon 
Captain Connelly......-sceceeeecceesceceeverees Robert Middlemass 
Agnes Hayden ......sseecec ere eeete reece eteeeecees Dulcy Cooper 
Jerry Hayden......-..seeseccceeeeeercecs ates ates celia: Percy Hilton 
cd oe aca ea a etna arses ile af ales? a cinieiel='a.injslaceens\ Ralph Morgan 
Johannis Berlau....... sees se eee e cent eee ee eeee Duncan Penwarden 

Acts I, II and IlI.—The Study of Thornton Manor, Outside of 
New York. 


Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 


John Thornton is murdered at the rise of the curtain and the 
search for his murderer, combined with a narcotic gang’s efforts 
to throw the searchers off the scent, inspires the visits of ghosts 
and several minor killings. 
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HOT PAN 
(19 performances) 
A play in three acts by Michael Swift. Produced by the Prov- 
incetown Players at the Provincetown Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Don Armidio Herrera...... Rienipinia si Sp hapa Melee eal Lda bt Fame R 
BBO... astienk kano iva waste corish dohes -.... Bennett _Kilpack ; 
pti, dak Mar tos Sucve crera eens G's: Sai b  eommmisteNe) oipraisistay ees Barbara Bulgakov 3 
Ophir Bullgore.............000- aikiS leis Stato emia arren Colston q 
Blam vHallow:.yadsic visieievese atercalats qietabvetetes abate Charles P. Thompson j 
Galen Hudgkins........... Sas ers sors Sratetioeraiatene Harold Johnson j 
Anthony Maloney...........00. sieve Wein ccs riare ANS Maxwell Sholes 3 
SintdtwaleSc cas wasica Santas ALR ETON Mee eee Farrell S. Sheridan 3 
Guy PlaGncs iy oy cc ee oh oie ea Meee he ee eRIES NO Harold Johnsrud > 
osiah Snerp....... isis oyetehsiauneeia ae A Aer ae Srekerenare James F. Kelly ; 
Ghn, Parthingericcs.. aescc'sn owe site Fong eit: Goldwin Patten , 
‘ortune Greatacre. cinieieis wigiotetene(edlosarciens Oar eAoe James J. Martin } 
hen Dillnughby sc sos cencs so ie eaed sisleucle @tGtira atevaha tee Sven Dahl 3 
Alonzo Goodball... msi atpacee Came t e Michael Lucy ‘ 
TAN GRE WAIN CRE? ns als sea knce cles cake RU een Harold Johnson i 
“Buttonhole” Cloves. : ..-Charles Ashton : 
Seth Hawley........ a diets wloiere late Sovais.a hie oan John Battle f 
Ringo Rollacher... is ...L. Rufus Hill ; 
SA EV To 705) ANG Ti Say ted ao + ae ee OS Reh 6 Michael Gray : 
J onathan Mindmender........ . Charles Stepanek ; 
rCateo'z WGageyise te pac cite nga's cane .- William Challee ; 
Reverend Prostate es see e waelctoe ....Harold McGee 
Harinwy Glowinosdesures sass cata s occ thee Ruth Chorpenning ; 
Roderigo..... Cae aale wace wialiarisiatuis us states OR SA N Charles Stepanek ; 
GuzZman..c. sae eee Bre iainiacateisiecororeteseinnt eter Charles Ashton 
A Magne fueace Maen tae ra oe cera e te +... Charles Stepanek 


Acts I, II and I1I.—The Central Room of the Rancho Herrera 
During the California Gold Rush. 
Staged by James Light. 

Don Armidio Herrera and his beautiful mistress, Luz la Mar, 
are turned out of their ranch house during the gold rush days of 
’49 to make room for a gambling house and saloon. Gold is dis- 
covered under the parlor floor and the consequent battle for its 
possession results in a murder a minute. Anatole France’s 
“Penguin Island” furnishes the thematic inspiration. 


SPRING 3100 
(29 performances) 


A dream play in two acts, by Argyll Campbell and Willard 
Mack; adapted by Joseph H. Graham. Produced by Geo. L. 
Miller (in association with Maurice Wakeman) at the Little 
Theatre, New York, February 15, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


ames Nolan ne Stan ss sacce eo os Edward Jephson 
SEDar nis sinjacm nial ecsen Soo ++... Tammany Young 
“High Brow” Kreegan...... -. “Vie” McLaughlin 
Timmy Brownson...... Riga ... Mortie Fogel 
Larry O’Day..... Boe wheal ..Jack McKee 
Penelope Leland............ ...Lynn Eswood 
Harold Storey. . ..-Corbet Morris 
Te Fi OPOLE Vis n oc ayerssaiainsa icon Brest taemetenerats ..Joseph Kilgour 
osephine Douglas............ Meee aioe . Mariposa Hayes 
MUMCONC Marra. Seis a Gh oats alckiaae eae st teGesenee J. Moy Bennett 
(SEE clea A a aE er ee evecsseccusvesscsJohn M. Washburn 
IEE Sr ee Sel aivd eivmrcrstete aiatarmcaler ee ose A Sorta - Maude Brooks 
Rinahinr sng wie se cule enue eee eei mina ee ee Eda Moulton 


Larry O’Day, prizefighter, falls in love with Josephine Douglas, 
society girl. His manager, Mike Callahan, bawls him out for 
wanting to marry the girl and predicts that if he does and gives 
up the ring he will go from bad to worse until the police pick 
him up and his phone number will be Spring 3100, police head- 
quarters. Smarting under the tongue lashing Larry goes into his 
last fight, is knocked down for the count, dreams everything his 
manager has predicted and then jumps up and gets a draw. 


HOBOKEN BLUES 
(35 performances) 
A fantasy in three acts by Michael Gold. Produced by the 
New Playwrights at the New Playwrights Theatre, New York, 
February 17, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Sally Pickens—Banjo Angel........ EROS ig oar Hazel Mason 
Reverend Rosewater's.¢s.s <6 sscesss aratotaratereiatatalave alte’ s George N. Price 
IVES EP ICLGE soar J alcte ce dus ialars ors eau a eer inate Cl acarsierere Herbert T. Bergman 
Oswral disc .se(etiern vais te tie yaleialalreiestalvievotrin bivine reretele PIA ORT Montague Ash 
GlitleMc Gregor vin. clenwemren be ealce Rr eawiehere mele sjiekinet ee Lawrence Bolton 
Pierre ye Wane Glace. icialciebe cvecletee eldieisies Ck bicie tele Moses Albert Gilman 
tery ici VN AER GO) CESS att ns'al eae mca atace tala /aletere lars \e.e ie aT, « asaiece %.0he Jane Barry 
WOMAUCHOL aloitis slain cialis oie e eleie cate sieis's 6:9 te icietesre s Jack Robinson 
MTSE Crepeemiciarale art alain wind cca tmuales es slaie ei ciaieials oveie\a le 0's oa Philip Epstein 
EPMO ae etetat Scaravad Mattie) cian arate ea acd dice o'os ara, @. sie Sa dived ote Wickert Mona Lewis 
MSA AG ETS ict cia el sorte biiais°). sit vel ctareier giao dis alee aie c°eislereiaus sates George Bratt 
REAIO eT eto iea Total pre al ste lalaie cicvacstalela’ ele eje-oleis s.0;e.eselanaeiareaie Ross Mathews 
CREP CIT IIIIG cent oustel ciel civtelaiaia’es ols! O0'y icici o eedie o'elelalareis Murray Franklin 
Eee EIA Cr oh clay os nates Ay arale i: chalic SSM oii ci'she\aiale: ois eleaita:s Thomas Kilmartin 
eae EICILGUI Sites s oiate'o oie a) ei oi oeisteisix « cperoersivie sinus i oatate Mary Doerr 
DY rcLeppe yr chIe tata) aie lelaisiel s/s cic ’<iciel vis /a.eie'o)ciaue 6/e siccelsialacmielene Paul ‘Morton 
EL GRE HOUR Gy csi cia asialite’ > ave wioleiaig eis] =| esa) selealareunmisiolexerstens Sheba Strunsky 


AP Singerescleiailets ole Tear ee rary ae, svasbele gis alelarelavevers ace Pace .. Jane Barry 


. 
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A cDan cere ain saivestereverecits wlaicin: stnie edtala mur aes alecatckanatieele Jack Robinson 


OMe setae ets Eadie ene sveumisalsatne ss wee nets a . Ross bea 
: ; urra nklin 
; Hoboken Policemen: -. yen ndue ces evssereas {Thomas Kilmartin 
CEOT. eisieieiec ale-a He Meee ere rece ener erences tes es cesiee bal orton 
pees SR Saaee ttt eeereesenessesescoeseees sees Edith Frisbee 
Osa ake ince. sia bao a eos alana Sine geese Je eoeee LE btlip stein 
ARN elects 0 ots ate sane fae teas aa 8 evveccveeeeevevcesss Mona Lewis 
i OR RN aie e ee eternal es Toseecley ¢eeeeseeees Montague Ash 
: Isobel Jones 
REARIONCGRiae cites boa y nic seeuank MEMS een eee eeeeeeeee 4 Jack Robinson 
: Albert Gilman 
Pond ist eceive bane crarajesataeate ee eee c eee ceesceceseveee- Edith Frisbee 
Mollieeniatiiicse salacwwcos cs mista nin a(cateniets stacereinie Caee er Paul_ Morton 
FoenMeGregori ccscn ce voces ce aiela culties apie ote ----Thomas Kilmartin 
PRORBS AGERE T, i ciciccisee fines FS Aa Rao aes Murray Franklin 
Agfazge: BN CETsicsaxs os cisisseeOen, « eae eee cee ae Harold Boardley. 


Act I.—Harlem. Act II.—Hoboken, Act III.—Harlem. 
Staged by Edward Massey. 


A Greenwich Village futuristic revue with a super-amateur cast. 


OUR BETTERS 
(128 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by W. Somerset Maugham. Reyived 


by Messmore Kendall, in association with Gilbert Miller, at the 
Henry Miller Theatre, New York, February 20, 1928 


Cast of characters— 


Elizabeth Saunders............% Rigiaissale' taal Siavavaiavievis chet Madge Evans 
Pole acer eater ses Cea ELC AI Cee eee ra eee Harry Lillford 
Lady George. (Graystonm (Peat) nice tacntsieciotoann Lee Ina Claire 
Fleming Harvey......... a vyuteine ware aia btalohe: cle rets loos “cre Edward Crandall 
cbornton:Clay.cc sch te ae ten eit eee ee Reginald Bach 
Duchesse De Surennes; ese. ae ee Constance Collier 
Gibert. Paxton... tne a ee Ee ee a Hugh Sinclair 
Principessa Della Cercola. Lilian Kemble Cooper 
Honds Bleane. 1. sia <s'sseu eee toe eee ee ee Martin Walker 
Artont Menwick. ..c0sch ste chee ke Frederick Truesdell 
HirsteWootman.. |. sian aresseak ee ore ee Gordon McRae 
Second hootnan a... sce clea opmanee ieee Harry Joyner 
SEermest Se cicisc tos Ue (sia tala falta al alfelip.aio6 a fens Pats) ap ee ee ee Louis D’Arclay 

Act I.—Drawing Room at Lady Grayston’s House in Grosvenor 


Lady George Grayston (née Pearl Saunders of New York), 
having purchased herself a title in England and bought herself 
a place in English society, seeks to do as much for her younger 
sister, Elizabeth. But not only is Lady Grayston’s set of Eng- 
lish rotters and American expatriates of frail morals disgusting to 
Elizabeth, but Lady George is also caught in a scandalous affair 
with Gilbert Paxton, who is really the property of the Duchesse 
de Surennes. After this Elizabeth decides to return to her obscure 
but honest American sweetheart, Fleming Harvey. 


oo 
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WHISPERING FRIENDS 
(112 performances) 


A farce in two acts by George M. Cohan. Produced by Mr. 
Cohan at the Hudson Theatre, New York, February 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Dalyan «ena soe reece eee rec eee recs eevee vesecsceces Walter Edwin 
NIGEL os ciptateralslid'ateralaiece'« .... Edith Gresham 
BIO Wheelers ic .c ss dence .- Chester Morris 
Doris Crawford...........4. eee .-- Elsie Lawson 
miles Sanford i.k. << bio. SG Lg MIN ial c eidsaly.c are o Anne Shoemaker 
hoeaSantord... esacke secs ose Seehcadondemter William Harrigan 


Acts I, II and III Occur at the Sanfords’ in New York City. 


Joe and Emily Sanford, back from their honeymoon, have their 
best friends, Al Wheeler and Doris Crawford, in for dinner. Joe, 
suggests Doris to Al, married Emily for her money. No, insists 
Al, Emily took Joe as a convenience so she could go on flirting 
on the side. To prove their respective points Doris and Al decide 
to put Joe and Emily to the test. As a result everybody gets 
mad at everybody else and serious consequences threaten. But 
only threaten. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 
(16 performances) 
A play in five acts by William Gillette. Revived by the Cham- 
berlain Brown Cosmopolitan Artists at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, 
New York, February 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Madge Larrabee...........22 PAS, Rtaeretacateisia o/s:cieiarais Julia Hoyt 
Bortiicist , isteieia se yta.elsisiottie aio atalstatslelsielsleie\eie\otainiele'ats os diacaae © Philip Heege 
Jim Larrabee.... crheiotetatebetsareratatetainlgiariereiaisl«,c1c.eia' Fred L. Tiden 
Terese. sw. soa w0e aergieieean Fritzi_ Scheff 
Mrs. Faulkner.. .. Jennie A. Eustace 
Sid Prince...... Pawel eda Ward «ater Horace Braham 
Alice Faulkner..... Rea, ole ieteteate Aah Tals cic winth ole stators so bis Vivian Martin 
Sherlock Holmes........... neste os one Siitnie eer . Robert Warwick 
Eee Wt lart yas <iniestealalscacipes ole civielse/ecle'« oi aib ee Sead Frank Keenan 
Veo tre grten Gc HOS OOD Gee COC ARIE ODE COC rine Robert Linden 
MSs Ua aetna le le rans nakayeire not os cLskces BiTia! cio’ oie) ow ovapallb wie sepeiere Conway Wingfield 
MOTI y atc o's ar cie seit o s6,0 na ace ace COCA PIC eeeveseeee. Raymond Guion 
ire EY VCAUHOL aioe loin sisi) woh deie nie] deci a, o'Siwt 2: «s,s yavbia ade! sis ates ae Stanley Logan 
PSA eRe ch gta slot sio.b/ni/siiexel o(6) ate ieee, s.0'6/0 Sicle:susseie ecdroth-ota.elsPei@ierete John_ Littell 
MPA GUIE s ciclo's Seroreiew sleleinieie's vvib'vs'='e « nia abererersie Sie eavasale's Ralph Vincent 
CLAIM entawaltie’ isles o Rraivcelal sigujatetelsss efels sige oydiG ona’ «, 8 tein Edward Rose 
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Sir Edward TGRRED Ss yaigha savcagas operene tate ae aeOnRe Alison 
Count’ Von Stalberg cis d.scsiacies coasts eo vee scieiseese als di. Brewer 
Act I.—Drawing Room at the Larrabees. Act I1.—Professor Mo- 
riarty’s Underground Office. Act III.—Sherlock Holmes’ Apart- 
ments in Baker Street. Act IV.—The Stopney Gas Chamber. Act 
V.—Dr. Watson’s Consulting Room, Kensington. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. , 


The favorite detective’s effort to save Miss Faulkner from the 
machinations of the Moriarity gang is again crowned with success. 


MAYA 
(15 performances) 
A play in prologue, nine scenes and epilogue, by Simon Gan- 


tillon; translated by Ernest Boyd. Produced.by the Actor- 
Managers, Inc., at the Comedy Theatre, New York, February 21, 


1928. 
: 
Cast of characters— 
—PROLOGUE— 
SE MEO SAi Ost ota reieasints s/einaeis eve wig's ei cieie, aleleionn Giieaincrae ore eos Otto Hulett 
SEH Gy Urlttlerninvasteisig scte Sinie cine letate's. we ee erkein eaierare .....-Aline MacMahon 
—THE PLAY— ) 
Brel tay ihecpeccrcetcinces picveve: eis crake a Sie ptare Sinaia betaneeusin ere Aline MacMahon ’ 
Celeste... aia: Gua ater eee Helen Tilden 
Phonsine. ... Mary Robson ; 
Gaerne . Louise Lorimer 
Albert ....George Heller 
PIRES hee - Sylvia Feningston : 
A -Latndress.. «cic s,sisuemuannteteicrtstereg ents ieraiste ie ais ceca Shirley Gale 
A Fruit Vender.......... Ab AR SAR prion . Josephine Wehn . 
A Dockyard: Laboretsaswwalimapeubicls eisai se eles ens Otto Hulett 
ee Mana os ia. 'cvetareia oesiv > a See SicPote-elateceieiehs seeeeeees. Florence Gerald 
Walentin 2... 3 ct Scent i oO an bree nora os George Heller 
ta MCompanion s:scs:5 <1 sikiorale a ae rales wergaie alalelnistereteisictelainic cit John Rynne 
PED Op ER AN oy >. 75.03 <5:0's sisibne ayers ales Gao apie a eTS Marc Loebell 
MOeNONWELIAN. «cites 's cae Dalen eae ei ciate a iptelate eh inte Otto Hulett 
BTCA eta re setiias ares estas ee se eine ae Poe Ee William Shelley 
PEGG ne AaRUCI ayaa ctasy 6 'sicseca crete ae a\e a's (o'p svaies ecolere ¢) euaiotateraiiers John Parrish 
SEDI TICE stores tunes on) a:d oe praiave pies eip vlelonerete aw eiciioe re +... Paula Trueman 
The ‘Cochire ye cine. aviv csiaccsoie ia siavoraso/a)eoisieharetarsta tet arets Harold de Becker 
MictOrineneea ns eh sais hia state ey stad Reet es +». William Shelley 
Sidi, the Arab........ Pe ey) Pedestals aaistieie siaedmlae Marc Loebell 
ThesWihatt and adc cos od ne tba cae eecoee ayaiieraiglone wus Otto Hulett 
Phe Hast TMi s ee vetstvte el elg eat st elavgt stellate’ of olelee ...--Harold de Becker 
Man:from.a) Jazz. Band «icc. scvedocwecee Siecle e car eletetets Marc Loebell 
iT Wes Guitarists iiecessiss oecarercrerahetoncholelta ete torctala +++. Sven Von Hallberg 


Nine Scenes in Bella’s- Room on a Street Leading to the Harbor 
of Marseilles, the Mediterranean Seaport. 
Staged by Agnes. Morgan. 


The symbolical biography of a Marseilles prostitute who rep- 
resents to each of her callers no more than the confidante, com- 


forter, illusion or ideal his soul hunger demands. Her author sees 
her as “a mythical personage, apparition and illusion, vender of 


fai 
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pleasure and purveyor of dreams.” ‘To others she is no more 
than a pathetic soul cast by fate into the ugly environment of 
the cheaper flesh marts. 


SH, THE OCTOPUS 
(47 performances) 
A comedy mystery play in three acts by Ralph Murphy and 
Donald Gallaher. Produced by Donald Gallaher and J. M. 


Welch, for M. & G. Amusements, Inc., at the Royale Theatre, 
New York, February 21, 1928, 


Cast of characters— 


OE EOE MOTI PIRET ie a0hicini acelin ms cesiene OR ccansltis Saleen ene eicios Clifford Dempsey 
RE MUNG oo ae ginic;s einis. oe nc Oa EATe Aas ShISG nO cle winnie shea Harry Kelly 
Bee ries we GCM OLE: creig ne sist Ais.io inva) « esoig cheld ehore! ae lank pion efetenela ote Beatrice Allen 
; James B. Linhart 

Three Mysterious Figures............ccccccecces -4 John Jones 

- Luigi Balestro 

RMR ONOSL Mires) viet fe alefaia fae. 6 okorcie wis’ = Cin Gaieare Woe Oe Ignacio Martinetti 
AUP DEOL GATS, o> eeiclanr eee s sai leit cea eile iis beet Gavin Gordon 
ms ae SIC) AB ce cA re CETL S EI Co EE DORE ane Francis M. Verdi 
OMe ears cietele ese ed ola hehe CRMC AiG eee aes Oe ale eins B sle Adele Windsor 
EIN ENR Yhs) SE Tate ato oiaista tials A3'e Bickers presi so Aicoare ete s Gates Lynne Clarke 
Aas LEAT Clee erercictece cos eis oid Spa.ae oe wele on aiisiecn ees Bernard J. McOwen 


Prologue—Somewhere on Long Island. Acts I and III.—A De- 
serted Light House. Act II.—Down Below. 
Staged by Donald Gallaher. 


Mr. Dempsey and Mr. Kelly, detectives, on the way back from 
a Long Island assignment, are held up by a flat tire. Mr. Kelly 
takes to gin for comfort, a woman comes out of the night yelling 
for help, the detectives follow her to an abandoned lighthouse 
where murder is frequent and worse crimes threatened. After 
which Mr. Kelly wakes up. 


ROPE 
(31 performances) 


A drama in three acts by David Wallace and T. S. Stribling, 
based upon Mr. Stribling’s novel, ‘“Teeftallow.” Produced by 
James W. Elliott at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, February 
22, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


AUIUH Leo be Utiy i dl eiprel siereieltlaistersisvore! taltic o:s, 9:s10) eereca Sue aoorere aaa Alan Goode 
PLETE CALC So aialsleinie\siatale tala eceraiscs]s/o ss acters eal siete ciel e araie areas Bryant Sells 
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ete TERS Ps gr pee Dunmore 
pot Parr econ «he we be Pais, snide atetetee aul dilard dhe Dertsoes 
Old! Man “Valbertisn cvscsas robs «vaste stich Saiee ee doses oe Applebees 


a 


POAT He TALON Seti creia\ 9 °5 eivie nines) (elem lee) aneiels sei tare cane Betty Lee Morton 
Stinker Smith..... Sega ipicte cielaraisigvely win aya lale isi spe tai stacaters te Cee IO aa 
WERT RR RIe TEES PEES are islets or nore eiciers erelp emia walabalare Elizabeth Patterson 
Miss Lydia Scovell.......... als uae aloracaliete Ane Caroline Newcomb 
Abner Teeftallow....... aires lp aie aie arlanste ANS O St nos Ben Smith 
Nessie Sutton... ....:s0000c00. ie SRE Chace ee eeeeeeee+.Mary Carroll 
Henry Ditmas.......... Solerwre sisters BRR SAR aA State s -.-.Crane Wilbur 
Rev. Tobe Blackman..... Sanecetatoa srajateans @latstnaisielearstere tel she Leslie Hunt 
Railroad Jones........ Ewonte cates Aap ncks Micenooeda Haiph Cummings 
Buck Nailer..... Rascals aca eeareininte tal areleia’ ate ieeiwve eleiatataie nthony Blair 
Wherifl Bascomtin.cecssceee ec a pearclatei skastanerabebelale clea cisions Cliff Self 
Pecks Bradléy-cigiec. cat cae eeecs OS Poem Cer Mane a 3 Herbert Heywood 


Acts I, II and III Occur Back of the Scovell House and Baxter’s 
Store in Irontown, Tenn., a Village of 800 Souls. 
Staged by Frank Merlin. 

In Irontown, a Tennessee village of 800 souls, the Rev. Black- 
man is holding a tent revival and Henry Ditmas, engineer, is 
building a railroad. Abner Teeftallow, one of the town’s garage 
gang of bad boys, is working for Ditmas and eluding the soul- 
savers of the revival crowd. Both Abner and Ditmas are in love 
with Nessie Sutton, the village milliner. One of Abner’s friends 
is killed, Abner organizes the whitecaps to lynch him, Ditmas 
tries to stop the lynching and Nessie finally manages to keep 
Abner away from the hanging by submitting to his passion. 
Abner and Nessie are married and Ditmas goes back to liquor. 


DR. KNOCK 
(23 performances) 
A satirical comedy in three acts by Jules Romain; transtated 


by Harley Granville-Barker. Produced by The American Labo- 


ratory Theatre at the American Laboratory Theatre, New York, 
February 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


JOST Gi sw Sencar Neialereisiole' 6. sje wis pia. e loLeheia) elotelelelsieyeisisisviarsasa aie Harold Hecht 
Doctors Parpataid sis. se sine Soehliee Sot eae te Herbert V. Gellendré 
HDOCtG MRIS DOCK ya prietate s\erake'sveieioi0,cieini sissies ef efeievanenene Robert H. Gordon 
Madame sParpnlaidiec slayer cieca sete tenes oom racic Florence House 
As NRTGEa. chy ee eiemilcasae nea tinreinee tc see Ee Mary Martin 
Mousquet ‘ AAT CS TOMES GIR Sac arinnan Tom Hayes 
The Town Crier. ala Riv Meaickout<faigiatsiptets pie icisiete eLamish teers Francis Burk 
Bernard, 0 en a ..-Donald Hartman 


Madame Pons.. 


re seas Schmidt 
A Farmer’s Wife.. a. hess 


....Erna Obermeier 
A Country Fellow... William D. Post, Jr. 
Another Country Fellow. .. Francis Fergusson 
Madame Remyrcwcss coup steaniemocme eases hae Frances Wilson 
Act I.—The Road to St. Maurice. Act I].—The Doctor’s Office. 
Act III.—The Front Hall of the Hotel. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


OS ee ee ae 
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Dr. Knock, a sharper, takes over the practice of a legitimate 
medico in a small town. in France, promptly and successfully votes 
practically the entire population on the sick list and collects fees 
for the prescriptions he writes from an exhaustless memory of 
many patent medicine recipes. == 


THE SPIDER | 
(16. performances) ' 


A melodrama in three acts by Fulton Oursler and Lowell 
Brentano. Produced by Albert Lewis and Sam H. Harris at the 
Century Theatre, New York, February 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PRINCE MANAGED. oiviweic sivicaite sulecwe sae 
The M. 


see ccccccece.. Wm, E. Morris 
- Donald Mackenzie 


PAPI Natit ave tite midlets dcistan’staieleeitad aisielo Pee hal cose ee Eleanor Griffith 
The Sergeant ---John F. Morrissey 
PENN IG CLOT v6.0 cleaiols sro visie.s siecemere widsieee’ +... Arthur Stuart Hull 
Pros. < rae sheleiaicie le arae tale fotos: acletcaneroioceraeicte isferecors -.---John Burkell 
10573 ee PR tatabele)isigieistafasscessi=' krale.elei® ontiacerata chet siete, ee Anton» Ascher 
MVE eV WED Iet OMe <atclsic viele sicisicicle o Greisielerala:enelciese oie ered Priscilla Knowles 
BEM REN OMEUI Sa aniel dicie std. ct aio itd o aleve elese/oseF ah «asiatheie Frederick Smith 
PE esRES OCR CH PICAUCE tay harcle aiclcveleireuereeve\sie araicislas’es ie aise 6 Ralph Stone 
The Captain ...... eiglateiaistat ts ierad teletcialoialeteleletsveisl slelersian Thomas Findlay 
Officer Simpson..... Biotec ee we ss aaa ones EP ETUES ss lerate eens J.. Howard 
Officer Burke....... acencevecsevce ordinals elt ww wivei8is ie efeiniais . J. Romer 
Dotireng yan yac fare ciate area Saini araise wrejaie wacerveu, oueice sare leqary Will Warner 
Officer” Casey. sc c.c.e sic acm’ is Fey ae CS te Sofi: sisvarsteeatanetal J. Gordon 
Geer MOUs NELLY «sole v-e.siaicisis cis. s/s\aieisie!diais s/o:e-elaeiernrate D. J. Flanagan 
Officer Jones..... dare .. W. Plunkett 


Officer Thornton.. 
The Electrician... 


-» Jack Morgan 
..Jack Bennett 
-. Paul Nugent 


PROBING icrctanelcinia isis ia ane orwlaresiey wit dis 9i0sxs sl cretcideto Sener H. Yano 
Piste Mecpaeielstriats cere crete erate n,9'0 «0lsre oe aitlere Sm nieisiontte aerate Germaine Giroux 
hateaads the Greats... s/c so ciciels os ie Stn aieielsanieaeteente +-John Halliday 


Acts I, II and III.—During a Performance at the Tivoli Vaude- 
ville Theatre. " 
Staged by Albert Lewis. 


See ‘The Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


THE WRECKER 
(40 performances) 


A mystery melodrama in three acts by Arnold Ridley and Ber- 
nard Merivale. Produced by Guy Bates Post. (by arrangement 
with E. J. Carroll and Harry I. Cohen) at the Cort. Theatre, New 
York, February 27, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Some sly fellow has been managing to wreck all the fastest and 
finest trains in England. He not only wrecks them, but boasts of 
the time and place the wrecking is to be done. 
pected but not until late in the evening is the real villain uncov- 
ered. He is none other than the old chief himself, made mad by 
the constant noise of the trains and his inability to keep them 


Gladys Elliot soccsasice <a slesvicceedcscsmectviesemecsck Dyllis Harding 
INEM Lyre Wort Ht a tee in leiainse.ya-¥ einisie.e.a\nis-e's's Slane aldis.n cio eign MOAT Ay TAGE 
teak Mwemnlettn |<<. cose sapls veirinwects aie coe mov beee utred: SLemugain, 
Mary: Shelton... sess secessscesecocsiccesosieneceess tisic Wagstal 
TROD EP OV ICS sea go bieab s,0.8 ¥ie.e vielen. 6 S48 s 00. es vee sees ea aC este 


poms Barney....... wee ciereisivleinie din eleisie sige els ulajeie es CLEOrG WV alKer: 
Hisnector -Ratchett.. »:1< civic Cae pesie sie se mite spine sale e/<ele aacle/ ae pole 
Sir Gervaise Bartlett..........ceceseeeee Ser ..--Douglas Garden 
A Secretary........ catyravalevelateiaiatg isha \elaleiaisieaniaere Sievelsrsiate Frank Arundel 
Lady Beryl Metchley..........scecceeseeeeeess-Annabella Murray 
Chester Kyle ....:..... Peete mitts asieieisietsictsisctistersietssiaa ... Roland Hogue 
PNG = Wan eka vines ciel Wisin vit eaeleonate SSdisthes «..-.. George Bowman 
PA Eierctae sfarminia aiere eecintontatKguavarsieialofiess! am anataaleteteks iaelelombcers Lyman Watts 
Hotace) Skeet... vccdssaancwince ccs eveeticleiceerss> FONR, Mc. Lroughion. 
EL QUIRES 42, ters nadia nleceis Se aieitaieipiitaloie everson eiaie es ese ae .+--. Tracy Graham 
John Smith..... AG onal) cera eee Us state waiete sea reere Carlton Rivers 


Acts I and III.—General Office of the Great Trunk Railway, Eng- 
land. Act II.—Scene 1—Library of Roger’s House in Marylebone 
Square. 2—Interior of a Switch Tower. 

Staged by Guy Bates Post. 


running on time. 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Flourney Miller and 
Aubrey Lyles; music by Jimmy Johnson, “Fats” Waller and 
Clarence Todd; lyrics by Henry Creamer and Andy Razaf. Pro- 
duced by Con Conrad, Inc., at Daly’s Theatre, New York, Feb- 


KEEP SHUFFLIN’ 
(104 performances) 


ruary 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bose vy sauabees BARUEO CS coats are. tlege einiarenialet mare sta werent Jerry Mills 
Henry. Soa cnteette Diacereis : sre/etaintstavs George Battles 
Brother Jones..... SibESyp elses a/b) eave) vist siaieiistasaleiansleseyeweccteveiotetete John Gregg 
DME GSE sre sncicheteta casio aie iwieiotsisieia\eisip nversteeolotSeeo ap tae oe ee John Vigal 
Walteriin cc ens . Clarence Robinson 
SELADD Visco oereins Nia kee earialsia he dice ee Byron Jones 
Eively aa vecere is ciecciecoie nis Fis renal ses ieterats . Evelyn Keyes 
ETOMG Yea aisistete coal niele Ore dalniniaoe sipleraie ..-Honey Brown 
Alice....2% Seiiel wlelete spolahataralateteitvelsiaele/atsss/ejs ates -.>.Jean Starr 
Mra, Jenkingy 52:0) sais sieenie a cieiaitia® paieualatetanic .. Margaret Lee 
Steve Jenkins:). Grave ecaeene et ee eee . Flourney Miller 
Sams Peck vaso. toscana Ds aildici’= wiettincintc eee ..-- Aubrey Lyles 
Ruths sowais reas Bb siousialelaiaiacsteoie.ehe a ie,sieitveanerscrert Josephine Hall 
Maude on, ns diee ements Slaialsie's ivibiaieie giel en leteieinnve wre Maude Russell 
Marbos. . i scieuissste as Susie ureteinteaate epleeadon oinens Reet aoa Billie Yarbough 


Hazel..... baievamrs sence eee eeeeesesccerceereeseees Hazel Sheppard 


Many are sus- 


ye eee ee eS ee eee eee ee 
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Grits cc seeseceeeceeesceseeeeesecectcceecceeseessGretta Anderson 
TICs seve eee ssneeeeeseeensccercesovseceeceacesees:« Marie Dove 


LE ersiarslae <mearaiesrenta ouititers acta oats nt aa Gilbert? Bolland > 
PORERD Sain eiptera/elss ee nike’ a kine siete be perele warns hid os Berman Listening 


IN ORCHESTRA 
Onithe White: Keyss coc. close socks «eo octacs diccdene. “Fate” Waller 


Ontthe: Blackyeysn cc. wccvakosc sp tarern too obese citi 
Behind the Dag erase atoren caggern ts senate JoRnean: 
Acts I, If and III.—In and Near Jimtown. y 


Staged by Con Conrad. 


The continuing adventures of Steve Jenkins and Sam Peck, 
whose ambition it is to keep on living without working. This 
time they plan to blow up a bank in the interests of the “Equal 
isa League, thereby releasing a lot of lazy capital loafing in the 
vaults. Fe 


* THE BACHELOR FATHER 
(125 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Edward Childs Carpenter. Pro- 
duced by David Belasco at the Belasco Theatre, New York, 
February 28, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


heats ee acorn ea alesse Cre sleleises a eae cee -.George Riddell 
Francis Keating, M.D........... eevee oiistaaiee cahate David Glassford 
Sir Basil Winterton, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.G.M., K.W., 

C. Aubrey Smith 


ODT ASIC ar ately aainieieie.s.d ale 5,a/s016h01¢ SAIC OI CORIO ors Geoffrey Kerr 
EPG MeE RES sare ciigiels ca ciasisiatais ait siaie's tines olal aims Sasicioere Viola Roache 
MGOGTETEGOETEDEioe'g cajeleiscisielviy «e'sie ais. PIE OOS Or .... Rex O'Malley 
PE pre G ONCE CO ATO tars tete ty ane 580i el erar's alu hale a die ene’ ¥¥0:Htoloebsitets Harriett Lorraine 
Maria Credar0.. a. ast eigieieiaie acolciclaeteln airs esreee .. Adriana Dori 
Antoinette. Lonny) Plage. +... s's7s.c 0 «iv'e)s\sielalaio svaatasnpere June Walker 
Dick UBetney.. «<< a9 ccs cec's --- Howard Bouton 
Jennie... - Maryland Jarbeau 
Hortense........+ ze bghecer opajeiarsatekeraleeene tatetares Kitty Gray 
ERRGDEKES hacer axe. cca ly nein ieferureis-4 pale toreistaanaie Diaacanre Rares Thomas Reynolds 


Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room in Rooksfold House, Sir Basil Win- 
terton’s Home in Surrey, England. 2—Corner of a Room in Kate 
Trent’s House, Manchester, England. 3—Balcony of Bianca Cre- 
daro’s House, Florence, Italy. 4—Front Door and Steps of Tony 
ase Lodging House, New York. Acts II and III.—Rooksfold 

ouse. 

Staged by David Belasco. 


Sir Basil Winterton, having had his affairs as a young man, 
comes upon the lonesome days of his sixties when he decides to 
call in and do what he can to help the illegitimate progeny he has 
been supporting for many years. His solicitor rounds up a boy 
Geoffrey in rural England, a girl Maria in Florence, and a girl 
Tony in New York. They are taken to Rooksfold house, Sir 
Basil’s estate, and there agree to give the old gentleman a chance 
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to act like a father. In no-time-Sir Basil is happy and the chil- 


MARRIAGE ON APPROVAL 
(12 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Michael Kallesser. Produced by the 
author at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, March 1, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. Morley.......... <islataecapnare Paigisie sles miata e¥oietsicrate »-.--Lou Ripley 
Willard Keane.......... aravele cailalialaxere\cicteresphace ie tetetoieteinice Larry Fletcher 
Marie Tobin...... ois alana \opeiacaAaladetraace eiaroreeiate tetneciaate Phyllis Povah 
Mrs. Miller...... Biwi ntaisvermiaie | ulate’ alae sisteverorme staersreimere .-..Carrie Weller 
lent “Wappen. oilers cca eetahes ore ae ten aoe eae rae Lawrence Leslie 


Willard Keane and Marie Tobin agree on trial marriage for a 
year. Within that time Keane, feeling the shackles, gets away to 
South America. Thinking herself deserted Marie takes up with 
Henry Wippen, who turns out a rotter. Willard returns, shoots 
Wippen, forgives Marie and goes to jail. (A rewritten version of 
“Trial Marriage,” produced January 31, 1927.) 


IMPROVISATIONS IN JUNE 
(14 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Max Mohr; translated by Susanne 
Behn and Cecil Lewis. Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre 
at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, March 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


MayOrdoimO isc es ocecid cccccees BOO IOTOO RONG picralsie gets Paul Leyssac 
PILE SELV AME, codes co cic omens hiccts ee on Ee Harold Moulton 
WCCONAN GGRVANE... ssc civiac ous cite eee ee See Walter Tupper Jones 
Rid RS eryatieie cess s10c bs ccc acai ee Neil Cornell 
Elkin, Secretary to Samuel Mill............... J. Edward Bromberg 
Varley, Physician to Samuel Mill.............. 000... Sayre Crawley 
DOMpKINOVERe mencosan rss soiseiet sehen Oh ae Donald Cameron 
Princess Orloff...... Pits. a1 ERGligi¢) sie (olninl’ eehexsin dere etmete ne Eva Le Gallienne 
Adam Zappe, Improvisator..... olsserabefetai sgeleiaivae teeta Egon Brecher 
Olgaas 3S eae ee ose snicetaass «.- Josephine Hutchinson 
Samirel Milles arate hives ttemlec dacs on <0): cte interim Walter Beck 
Fan ' Millan. fica. cone cempittton as ere nets eee John Eldridge 
Fitst (Ofiicer.asnisaaies stant tea abana «ee aoe Walter Tupper Jones 
Second) Offiter:, cco css einen ees sie ee Eee eil Corne 


Acts I, II and III.—Entrance Hall of the Castle Orloff on a Lake 
Near Salzburg. 
Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


A bloated American plutocrat takes over a Salzburg castle and 
seeks to buy happiness for his melancholy son. But all his gold 


a bs. 
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buys him nothing but the contempt of his neighbors, while the 
proud princess of the castle, rather than be contaminated by the 
gold, arranges to have herself shot by a faithful retainer. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 
_(S: performances) 
A comedy in four acts by Anton Tchekov; translated by George 
Calderon. Produced by James B. Fagan at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, March 5, 1928, 


Cast of characters— 


PPTRV ASH ales < civics 0 oe cdc .vis ele cele cies sia’ ice er Mary Newnham Davis 
ei aetIcHE SY fare vlolujolsl «alate eibisicis cinldls aasie Cate aestelp awit elo ciate Edwin Maxwell 
Ephixhodof........++ssessseeecesercereeeeeee A. Henderson Storie 
SRS etcle eisteiclc<-disinrers ore aida. cre a leleuslaleie'e(alcate Set eee Edward Rigby 
LOSING SESE OECD 0 ORIGIN Pe GOI SOL IAPC a eee Gemma Fagan 
MAHI MeORAHCVSEY cies als'slece sins wiccle osreisierle sn" sisterclomn acc Mary Grey 
eee y Cha citsaiefeiaiate's sclasie tie ruin ce aie siele dereiete James B. Fagan 
UpPSies tt SRSREr Se dooeedos cannon AoUnbne CaO Obe en eaenr Esther Mitchell 
(cided Gy 4 ino OB Solan aoe Ce Cee Ineo ered ie Ethel Griffies 
RSME ONOL=E1ShtSMiky..c u/ore nic apainiuiciv'atels7b isis) aiwiers/a siecle: sis) susjelnis Gyles Isham 
Belo Reet rial tare aissresine niatelere cisisrere.sainigiree oles Charles Courtneidge 
Peter CropwiumOl. ics niaie als < <'a'swigieitie micas (80's ciole ein Glen Byam Shaw 
Sa era paeterease tel tot Mat eliselkwiace’arcisintsietale.etoieieie 21s leis ai6ie WS tee Lowden Adams 

Acts I, If and III.—On Madame Ranevsky’s Property in Russia. 


Staged by James B. Fagan. 


Mme. Ranevsky, back from Paris, discovers her estates threat- 
ened with sale for debt. Trusting in the divine providence that 
should protect the aristocracy she permits affairs to take their 
course and the family is finally ejected, the property going at auc- 
tion to the son of a peasant who formerly was a vassal to the 
Ranevsky family. 


WITHIN THE LAW 
(16 performances) 
A play in four acts by Bayard Veiller. Revived by the Cham- 
berlain Brown Cosmopolitan Artists at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, 
New York, March 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Le oR Ee DOR OOP PTO COICO GOL Or Julia Hoyt 
aoe Mieittei» dielesistasie’» ASE tice clbisic shateteiole/sleler@istdieiaisie el Edward Rose 
Richard Gilder. ....cccccesseeer escent erareresscececes Charles Ray 
Edward Gilder ........-cccccsecccccenercccecces Conway Wingfield 
George Demarest....++++seseseeeerescesetercetceres Fred L. Tiden 


Helen Morris. ...cccccssccencccccecsesereececsccess Peggy Allenby 
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Detective Sergeant Cassidy............ 
Mary SPURNED wale scsi sivin sige sie ecre wie 
Aggie Lynch......05......5- 


.+++e:Philip Heege 
.-. Violet Heming 
.-Claudette Colbert 


Gey IATA OM eras as cin oi wisiee sn ieieois Ale Siare A -.. Robert Warwick 
ones tae ot Dahle ttteeeeceseeececeeeeees Margaret Luerssen 
William Irwin.......... seve ee neeeeceeeeseeeecsees. George Alison 
Beddie, Griggs. vcs soe seas ce tote ecceeeererercresses. Stanley Logan 
Police Inspector Burke......... aapats soveceseesso-Hrank Shannon 
SPNOMAS «ss wc cr stake areelapare teri vate- oor Ce rescerceseccvees RODErt Linden 
PoHICAROT ROU sect cece enter tte ee ciiee peyereceeeses James T, Ford 
PROMS ACEY weno Vea nerds tae aasiorntt siisikiomee Ralph Vincent 
Williams...... saialay cease thee erageners tee eeeceeceeceee+ssbdgar Henning 
THOMpseoDeve ows tees CRTC A ater HDI SARTO NERS IS eorge Hoag 
MAR eri cceu eee sass oes esheets) acalsoniateichar steel cearens ahs J. H. Brewer 


Act I—Private Office of Edward Gilder. Act 11.—Mary Turner’s 
a tana Act III.—Edward Gilder’s Library. Act IV.—Inspector 
urke’s ce. 


e 
Staged by Clifford Brooke and Mabel Brownell. 


Mary Turner, unjustly accused of theft from her employer, Ed- 
ward Gilder of the Emporium, is sent to prison for three years at 
Gilder’s insistence. Out of prison Mary plans an elaborate cam- 
paign of revenge, including the commission of various crimes kept 
scrupulously within the law. Finally she will be thoroughly re- 
venged upon Gilder by marrying his son. Mary’s gang, against 
her orders, plan to rob the Gilder home, are caught and Mary is 
only saved by the sacrifice of Joe Garson, who confesses the mur- 
der of a stool pigeon killed in the raid. After which Mary con- 
fesses her love for Richard Gilder. 


HER UNBORN CHILD 
(47 performances) 


A play in three acts by Howard McKent Barnes and Grace 
Hayward; revised by Melville Burke. Produced by the Majestic 


Productions, Inc., at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, March 5, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Pegs” Kennedy... ..csseesesseccvacsscsseseccees Margaret Byers 


Stewart Kennedy........... Fiwoh.o scajclavelasnsieaierserstonctets Elisha Cook, Jr, 
Mra. uRennedyonasscuusiesieton nck Cree sdakaislenietareter tote Effie Shannon 
Elizabeth Glltarts als seat treoon «ine a aatioctak one Pauline Drake 
Doris Kennedy... ata ea Rey ae --+..lvy Mertons 

188. (CONOVER arakeiatscciswe aaniay Aetenie eles eidenion eee Lea Penman 
Jack Conover..., BOSOM IR RIS tars ameoe fs Theodore Hecht 


miatataainlatvlalelstelelsi sie ocae einteretne William Corbett 
Acts I, II and III.—At the Home of the Kennedys in a mid- 
western City. 


Staged by Melville Burke. 


Doris Kennedy finds herself in trouble as a result of a road- 
house adventure with Jack Conover, whom she expected to marry. 


Ts a es 


hae 
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Facing her problem Doris considers an abortion, which an honest 
doctor refuses to perform. She also refuses to marry the deceiv- 
ing Jack when he has a change of heart and wishes to make her 
an honest woman. The family stands by Doris and she and Jack 
marry in the end. 


THE GREAT NECKER 
(39 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Elmer Harris. Produced by Cham- 
berlain Brown at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, March 6, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— ° 


Charles A. Baker 
AWOricinients cise s oanie's's ie nfeliavethierecahejater Sol ele binleseis { Gharis Milan 
IVE aime dPSte lest. resin statajais diale ccplaseie.e/s-0.6 siscelaiscaiefaleaie Marjorie Gateson 
AE creep ole ict scwl gies eel steele aisis <a/0" punlia’elorhiete te tise aie Ste’s/ sare seals Sidney Paxton 
Teed eqebes 6 Breyech-O0y oa ae AITO Oe, RIO OREO Taylor Holmes 
BA its nk ODEN cic -vieaiaiv! shaisie!'< ris <-c/eninieip eisiale «ae! ds-s'sisivle James B. Carson 
BR cseieierane Dated cece ence cece sees eeee tens scencescece Kenneth Curtis 
Mme rte SO UIDs atclotat she ereiel oieiayal olaiare ndielete ointo'e's o's eicielaisis che Ray Walburn 
Wes eT a WE HOGI, sci cteter<tsrorsaiae wate) ejecta’ pis ol sti.s ipl ecass ages Blanche Rin 
Ipanisy El awtbOrnesiabics secs oso ge Jo's siege Bes yesh 3 ns Irene Purcel 
PREUdG y= Per wtsOn. sia's ince \s sc win wisreusiciuiee wipiele ofc s ofeie e's eidiense Hal Thompson 
Tia SO WIDDS care este agit cee iae eieie's eb a°5 5 96 slaltinle (alu ei cine Zola Talma 
Ie WARS eieralelateteae ciel ale icasieisin <ie7e a ciesiwis' cise 9 eles le'e cnais Gordon Wescott 


Acts I and II1.—Drawing Room, Pomroy’s Town House, Park Ave- 
nue, New York. Act III.—Garden, Madame Estelle’s Country Place, 
Long Island. 

Staged by J. Fred Butler. - 

Backing the films, Arthur Pomroy seeks to influence the judg- 
ment of Mrs. Hawthorne of the censor board. He does not get 
very far with this lady but he does better with her daughter 
Pansy, an overwise virgin representing the younger generation. 
Put in his place finally by Miss Hawthorne the investigating 
Arthur turns to the widow Estelle, who has been waiting some- 
what impatiently to be turned to. 


THE FURIES 
(45 performances) 


A play in three acts by Zoe Akins. Produced by John Tuerk 
at the Shubert Theatre, New York, March 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bell’ Smith coc ccesasceceanes’s aiaidin ese) catia larate John Cumberland 
a a = ARRAS dadawasilcae Wesradevamarisraas atssieies Ernest Stallard 
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Fifi Sands, emboldened by an extra glass of champagne, tells 
her husband what she really thinks of him and also of her plan 
to divorce him and marry Owen MacDonald. That night Mr. 
Sands is found dead. Fifi is included with the suspects questioned 
by the district attorney. It develops two men are in love with 
her, the MacDonald she expects to marry and Oliver Bedloe, her 
husband’s attorney. Locked in Bedloe’s apartment forty-two 
stories from the ground Fifi finally discovers that MacDonald is 
a cad and Bedloe crazy. Bedloe confesses the murder and jumps 
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Dr. Paul Hemmingway.......ssesseenesoveveeceses+-lan Maclaren 


Owen MacDonald.......... peeteeevesvevevesee « Hrederick  W orlock 
Caroline Lee...... sa eescerereceneesseereeess Greta Kemble Cooper 
Fern Andrews. o..2o0 sins sciccccveinccscccdesncseces se stelle. Winwood 
fiver = Bedloe es wt co cictaccae sie tae al erhalelee cas ooh aoe are aan Be 
Fifi Sands....... dé Ficia cede dasebige ss Weekican\ cacy occ Laurette: Layer 
Alar Sands vice saceee Ase Theis a aesgares iosscuieaislrsinials rehire Alan Campbell 
District Attorney........... teeteeceeescereeeees,. Alfred Kappeler 
Hayes...... Bias lars ca alacacaa caters seteaslesecece vee ee Clatence Handyside 
Theresa ....s.9% ais ietolasarssinusia'ig seorelece elelaiacs. sbata raisers Maurine O’ Moor 
UB TATUCY. =:5's-.0'e nso Sals-ateiecg ge dines tabineeialtiere teh oe eae ROSS Shleria 
OLS oceans Rieke iaine Seatelerebteanie eaters atiaisiiie Srl pemeeatee John Parrish 
Bedloets« Mat’. o=.isacs-aeieeslom He Eee nn COO Charles Henderson 


Apartment. 
Staged by George Cukor. 


out the window to his death. Fifi is providentially rescued. 


A play in three acts by B. Harrison Orkow. 
James W 
1928. 


NAPOLEON 
(11 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


oath Gace Mierstacecevecalareistoirtelseeiareisisveye Oe eeeceeeceeseees Marie Paxton 
Lan dl did teametetem te soveriye savcics cise Disleiniasecemisieya Herbert Ashton 
IN ap Ole Ota ara srtnesnerctas« atereiace tresses ane Aare ee nO ae Lionel Atwill 
Sergeant of Guard....., PR BR Fa BC WR AO. One SII CE D. J. Hamilton 
Rostandisienssels cs sages Tee sels OR ee Eugene Donovan 
Letizia h watomnsenune bp SOSA SOON OM ee Gisisiselale pisteierete Thais Lawton 
Gourgaudis. S25 oncom eee ee aN sfeievevsrats Herbert Standing 
Countess Walewska...... Swesterotele sie’ sis b/ace: stele owia ctotete eer Selena Royle 
Marshal- Mey cis castes otter is nice bbe ee Barry Whitcomb 
General ‘Berttand\stes54,... saree. se eeeeeeeeey ees Beresford Lovett 
General! ‘Gaulaincourt... sass tigen ec ree Charles White 
Fouche sfivacs secs boeuat WBS n Gols elevieie teehee wiomenennt Albert Bruning 
Pauline tices aus aatacucaticcie cides Coe Margaret Mower 

ACKEY s\n Molen eic sce eee eee eee hes clleiotelesavetarnrators Lionel Bevans 
Lucien teas seks tena iaieinie\ siaio elsvscatsrpietatonsrereane Robert Bentley 
Lafayettes, cece c sean rcs aoe oe See es Charles Angelo 
Constant . Ravina tirnecnr, Missle sinie didiel oo vial Achaea J. Malcom Dunn 
Meneval 


sale ae erect ease ee ee ence vevertsooreseseceees Paul Doucet 


Produced by 
. Elliott at the Empire Theatre, New York, March 8, 


> a) ° oe 
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banst, stiltiosonotanneie amin peeeceseeatesecesceses De J. Hamilton 
..-Eugene Donovan | 
.. Robert Bentley ~ 
5 5 ae speein 
) Eri pore PIA ne a com Dunn 
Sir Hudson Lowe......sccscceeceescescescceseess Beresford Lovett 
Acts I and IlI.—Scene 1—Room of an Inn on the Road to Paris, 
oe Act II,—Ante-Room in the Elysee Palace. Scene 2—St. 
elena. j : P 
Staged by Robert Milton and Frank Merlin, 


Sketchy episodes from the life of the emperor, beginning with 
the escape from Elba and ending in his death on St. Helena. 


Manting..22 acne. ital caatetinkake bears 


12,000 
(64 performances) 
A play in three acts by Bruno Frank; adapted by William A. 
Drake. Produced by Garrick Players at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, March 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PGCE eT deccisid = als\s/<\efeveraacs aia/slerelelel4elalels 1s e/s1e oleic an/s ew ASL sey. 
papa EPS FSTOLHEL 0's isid «rc caiels aleip pysleters eles Sie v.aspe sisi ate Leonard Mudie 
Pane eV otinmer TOL heh sd 5 oals.cre.c[s/eceitias cjsyeleciasvejeise-ai de John McGovern 
RETES SA an foisealeiclefe-sictdle «visismier« Sieietatalauslaiede ots sios inte ers'7ers Robert Vivian 
Sates CE ore Seer aa ie ie tale eniean Bera isiae haere Cln%e's-a + disie aja espe Walter Kingsford 
His Serene Highness, the Prince of ————....... C. H. Croker-King 
_ The Baroness of Spangenburg......... piaisie Wir okeFeroiss ole hance Mary Ellis 
JE CBG) BY CCL ere OR Clee OE SB a er ettotaheee aisiote Lumsden Hare 


Acts I, II and II1I.—A Summer Pavilion in the Gardens of a Ger- 
man Ducal Palace at the Time of the American Revolution. 
Staged by Basil Sydney. 

Piderit, a secretary employed by his Hessian Highness, con- 
spires to defeat the sale and shipment of 12,000 Hessian farmers 
sold to the British for use in the war against America. Piderit 
arouses the sympathy and gains the aid of the Baroness Spangen- 
burg, favorite to His Highness, and is himself saved, when his 
conspiracy is uncovered, by Frederick the Great. 


YOURS TRULY 
(16 performances) 
A musical play in two acts; book by Clyde North; lyrics by 


Anne Caldwell; music by Raymond Hubbell. Presented by Gene 
Buck at the Century Theatre, New York, March 12, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Shaving, Bill castes o 6 ole :ai9:0:5,0:4.0:01010,0.0\010:0:010,6,0:0\0.0.010:019;0,0 e10e IT VINE ener 
Joey Ling......... Bioiaipiple wis tinis s\~\a.0/e)sicla\sialetels(niers o+ee---Jack Stanley 


‘ 
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Mac.. ialvievalvist Mal'giss'D 4Gi¥ Bloie|e vials wile acai bb 018 4b e = ORME RODE Ney: 


Phil.. ....Jean Kirkland 
Diana... . Elizabeth any 
. P. Stillwell. Theodore Babcoc 

PULL asa gies 3% «.-., Leon Errol 
Bonzolino.... . Vic Casmore 
Ruth..... Lotta Fanning 
SES eae eee .-Vera Meyers 
Mary Stillwell. . Evelyn Hoey 
BANGS 0.2 pias: Ah fn Woene 
Dinty Moore. ... fom Waters 
Shseg es ee Pe: -» Forrest Yarnall 


..... Eunice Hall 
Valerie Raemore 
..Eve Johnston 


Cynthia Jones.. Jlinez Van Horn 


WA DEEIZEN Vitic oreteyatcisraus aise erclave) scetaisus ore sid Gla eielscerereiaraeleere Earl Van Horn 
Paquin. necpoece sieniet? Ant nA Mpan eae» Beet ene ae 
: ; eggy Frawley 
Chinese Girls........ Tear pa pesca te ness yemne Weed Ty rca 
Flower Girl........ tiazetererecntare ais Rinsaca/ sie vs tsiere-aratataiereen ...Gladys Lake 
Vittobns canoe pass Seal wolenlateuskateretot aie vislajeie lay Stare ..Jean Kirkland 
Miss Longstreet...........000 eae : -Diane Du Verne 
iss Newbury..... Siatert asta creeseeta ome -....Eunice Hall 
Miss Stuyvesant.......... naeininletiue tote 6 ....- Edith Babson 
Miss Hemingway: cos <0<cndseisicededs Virginia Hawkins 
Miss -Glendening occas sso ksniee ce ... Gladys Lake 
Wise sHutterhcid'’s css cc ct vce vate ona -...Eve Johnston 
Miss Buckminster.............0. Male eeate -- Queenie French 
Wiad -Pairw eather: sic. sss ose ode Sawn F . Valerie Raemere 
IME INOSER CHIE «teste: melas ss 6 6 sla Betty MacDonald 
WisGo MAtteRDils ser eee cre ee ..-Lucille Rich 
Wisse tiingebasts nie ore syne t ct es sh leet sie .- Lotta Fanning 
UViSeNS Otithworthy cos ait eg csc eke ok eee Olive Manlet 


Act I.—Mission Square, New York City. Act II.—Scene 1—A 
Garden on the Estate of J. P. Stillwell, 2—Street Back of Dinty 
Moore’s. 3—Interior of the ‘“‘Mission.”” 4—Underneath Dinty 
Moore’s. 5—Chang’s “Open Door Night Club.” 

Staged by Gene Buck. 


See “Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


* THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
(109 performances) 


An operatic version in two acts adapted from the famous story 
by Alexandre Dumas; written by William Anthony McGuire; 
music by Rudolph Friml; lyrics by P. G. Wodehouse and Clifford 
Grey. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the Lyric Theatre, New 
York, March 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PMBBAC. salanarecthecetie one tee eeecceceseceseecvesss RODert D. Burns 
Comte De La Rochefort..... eieintonersts Felstnere tiers ARR AK 3 F Louis Hector 
Inikkeep erasures ates maletin niereteietec Harrison Brockbank 

06 Teas is nia iahe (es 0\sin,0, elwibinieiaevcnth vcajetelalere tia sancti Naomi Johnson 
Lady: Dé-Wanterse sunt asics cee cic oak oie een Vivienne Osborne 
‘Porthos... soa 5 tee eee eepwpin Sie ete eed eur ore Detmar Poppen 
AThOS. «os. vale uss onsets Oh arse eR NC EN eR Douglass R. Dumbrille 


Aramis...... Seine eee ea seriaa lester teeeeseess Joseph Macaulay 


—— oe 
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Constance Bonacieux........sessecseceece ++.» Vivienne Segal 
Plancheti ign .eesweess sa asnsbasviecacss -... Lester Ailen 


D’Artagnan ......... 


«++... Dennis King 
The Duke of Buckingham... 


tases. «John. Clarke 


Anne, Queen of France....... ..+» Yvonne D’Arle 

eee PE SEVIN Gia ye eracerni eS, Beate dae eases: John Kline 
Cardinal Richeliet®. 00... cece eeccescccececeeeees Reginald Owen 
Louis XIII...... Mietiale!ataraiate xeon seeeeeevceeeeseeseClarence Derwent 
Brother Joseph <6 00. 0F-. 2-6 +e sceccecceveveceeee William Kershaw 
Premiére Danseuse of the Court...... ereeeoeesee+-Harriet Hoctor 
Auberpiste sc 6s. << ate atagavere G aklavionieise shiacsitisaates Catherine ayes 
Phe BOSuN ss 010 2 vie wee 50s teenies alcateiaconte votes sae Richard Thornton 
Patrick, oe eee e tes cerececceevrcecess Serve news ep wei ethc pA 

cca ndy Jochim 

ee RESO a artis ee tre tinier sae eee ae Pere ms Rovichet — 
King’s Attendant........ ata rasa faseieialenene ase tGed ones ruinlaroe eRe G. Moore 

Act I—Scene 1i—Inn_of the Jolly Miller. 2—Lane Leading to 


Rue du Colombier. 3—Courtyard in Rue du Colombier Outside the 
Convent of Carmier. 4—Cardinal Richeliew’s Chambers in the Pal- 
ace of the King. 5—The Garden of the Tuileries. Act II.—Scene 1 
—An Inn at the Port of Calais. * 2—Duke of Buckingham’s Palace, 
England. 3—The Shrine. 4—Before the Inn_of the Eas Miller. 
5—Milady’s Bedchamber. 6—Cabinet of the Queen. —The Ball- 
room of the Hotel De Ville. 
Staged by William Anthony McGuire. 


Here are Athos, Porthos, Aramis and young D’Artagnan ad- 
venturing to music. D’Artagnan arrives in Paris, makes friends 
with the king’s guards and pretty Constance Bonacieux, becomes 
a Musketeer, undertakes the journey to London to recover the 
queen’s jewels from the Duke of Buckingham and is back in time 
to avert a court scandal at the king’s ball. 


KILLERS 
(23 performances) 
A play in four acts by Louis E. Bisch and Howard Merling. 


Produced by the Contemporary Theatre, Inc., at the 49th Street 
Theatre, New York, March 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
ACT I—THE JADE ROOM 


IaH yest. sisters slate piat glia oriceliintefare stare staréhe Bateasaiialsee ae «es Chatlese Dingle 
Babe Rep en eee so chao aioe el arate otal elatelae apie eieie oi 9 @)e16 Sinceece @ Earle Mayne 
Pres ekye verve aia onan’ cxeiatalaielatate siavaret el ater sieielee\s RicteheFaterascieiete Beatrice Nichols 
Geaccory, Palitier sicislars stein tars minis sigs iofeialcle.0'io.0.0'e'e s/ale s’sie-s's Albert Berg 
Helens ElAarriti St OL wielsig slates @ sialeisveloieie’s o1c)s\ sie» oleo:n0 ee 09% Cynthia Blake 
Le ae etertersiaic cine ielciste edie Se Ais bikin Cieisis's #00 0.6. 0's" Harold Vermilyea 
WEACEE EAlet <1 isles siecsiniaicie tie nislonsiais\\o <\s-6:0:0 16 eles Ethlynne Bradford 
AESEGESTU olap diol ofalichsvoler/o/ 9141 shies sic \nvel¢inie/ara)e; o;0 5 6;4'0°0, 0' o)a)s.010%0 ee Warner 
Arthur Harrington......... i aatiarteralevarake oiaalbie:.8 .e.-- George Clarkson 
ACT II—CRIMINAL COURT 
Seta e feral ata tishv< eiaie\ersinio's 5) <ia'e Bee De iia dca are 6a, af8ib aaa a .».. Harry Clarens 
James elceateretere Harvey Hays 
Vandergriff . William B. Calhoun 
AWereks (ROO OA DOC TRAC EP PPR tii orerk a foc uin fornl sie /alojecdemiarete ihe H. R. Chase 


Mittlefinger ......crccccesves Bra bisieieiene Selamat acs oveseeeen Raul Rek 
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Phillpots. 0... sceveessveevscestesecveevevvesss Conway Washburne 
Wie ee Oe Thompson 


Cin via bins wigeiecivieig streets view ose'ee's eetes oeiee sees LENnINEtON Young 
Watts 5d oeiva bi vvce Powe secteessseveciecweivas ee so JOSEPH Prosser 
Gale pO gee fewer VN NW ve whine saree cs Mere mR pleat CH anes BOeEL 
Shears Sar dieses sce \ ores erate Watcystanaxavere te satalotelete\orererctela se D FARKAS ELowsot 
GEGTIREES Sele vials a 'ave"a ere ere'etp lo erareetae's lo “oka se 'oVavath: sfekstalaiocie sine as OES EO 

ACT IlI—THE TIER 
CAPE eves eee e anders ocv senda svecceescceeee.-George Saunders 
Abrams..... Peta ctsaeeeetes VES OV Sew ee ae koe Wee Mey ESET Mel Tyler 
Wiithiagiss os titas fp cls wa stasis ore Visine Sinwyulbla’s CNT ER ROI Alan Allyn 
Slant..... wleyhieleisieieiaraiaVeiate: SaAare ofall Hak ei ae nal a «--George J. Williams 
Mie Mah Gt ctteraieiewis’-oulaicisioicisis ele ofta eeccesevccceseess Victor Shipley 
Keeper Joe. .....ee0. Wie latoretatolsteleteva’s ciesecescieescecivestarry Johnson 
Warden nccse<s aie roteterere fern iaielaleie ure veneer vevevveevecceccnjerry Ryan 


ACT IV—ON THE RIVER 


siege vse dcle Ueivic o¥iclgglisleisw vies eles vee cte eee bernard sabe: 
e+.+.e-Jethro Warner 
ons Bie Sewers Albert Berg 


eeeeeees- Hallam Bosworth 
Father Dunn...... eeeeee-e Prank A. Howson 
GEOL geran cetaceans leiee NOOLO eecvcvssceee. Etnest Howard 


Staged by Howard Merling. 


Helen Harrington, invading a night club in search of her hus- 
band and the woman he is favoring at the moment, hires gunmen 
to slay her rival. When the shooting occurs it comes mysteriously 
from an unsuspected direction, but the gunmen are convicted on 
circumstantial evidence by a tired jury. There is a jailbreak 
which nets another innocent crook for the chair, and the belated 
revealment of Mrs. Harrington herself as the real killer. 


THE BUZZARD 
(13 performances) 
A play in three acts by Courtenay Savage. Produced by Knox 
Winslow, Inc., at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, March 14, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


JohuSGoflicr emus -adeseinncea table ete Eugene Powers 
Eke gS auNderle icc ote cone chee ++.» Lawrence O’Sullivan 
Marae Burns versatmins pak ace ke ea eee «-.. Clara Blandick 
Lovamy NiCGee. wean ees Biv iauecace\n creiertenene Billy Quinn 
Susie Sufisitities sreiteoes tise ter arc ee Dorothy Cox 
Avis MoLrrOWneas tose oon heen Sinelsiein sibiesoipceia aieeiaaitet Leona Hogarth 
BtederickiT Urner ta. ctacceroetaas ome enaioe AAR O CS Leonard Doyle 
Richard Collier~ sacs sane smote ae een te es wialaisielete etcremte Robert Lynn 
Arthtic “byontit...5.n. Soe eee Distes a ela cle iwicistainic Clyde Fillmore 
Coogan hy sive eaetate's eibaleraiscalvigaaialeeetiniteis ete aia veluiecginteyeierote Harry Jenkins 
Virginia Wells sooo. cates one denne ae Onna «....Velerie Dade 

Jarry ‘Keenan cca coer one aimlaie Sia Tenlere se hielaoe Percy Kilbride 


Acts I, If and III.—The Library of John Collier in Chesterton, a 
Small New England City. 
Staged by Melville Burke. 


i tr: 
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_ John Collier, district attorney and newspaper proprietor as well, 
is killed mysteriously by some one carrying a gun equipped with 
a Maxim silencer. So many people have reason to hate Collier 
the suspects are many and the search for the guilty person pro- 
longed. A mistreated mother’s protection of her son figures 
prominently in the dénouement. 


KING HENRY V 
(44 performances) 


A play in five acts by William Shakespeare. Produced by Wal- 
ter Hampden at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, March 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
WROEUIS chs 6 Acc add oid cd sae 0b 56d006 60 0S 0b debit as cos Mabel” Moore 


Maing Henry ss cece wees reece oseeee-.Walter Hampden 
Duke of Gloucester... ....Jan Lindermann 
Duke of Bedford....... Robert C. Schnitzer 
Duke of Exeter......... E ... William Sauter 
Archbishop of Canterbury .-Stanley Howlett 
Bishop of Ely........... ..Edwin Cushman 
Earl of Westmoreland.... te elevate «+s... Gage Bennett 
Earl of Cambridge..... ‘ ibeeds c6eb0bbbe 5b 05% FLOWdra Clapey 
Bord SCroop..)s 5 sds (es@evb esi ectcdecosvesscvscss Charleg-Wrieht 
Sir Thomas Grey.......; PEM LTNG beh beets 6ade ees « LACKEGuenrist 
Sir Thomas Erpingham.........+-0. ite eS we Wieee eee WU Ben Probst 
PEAIE GE SAliSDUry’ os oe o! ateierst' eisielcicte’e oc'elsia's sieve ele’ é Faatate Jack Gilchrist 
Duke of York........... Seer eel ce 5 ib bi tie vee oraceie beer Joseph Latham 
Bar! of Warwick. .isistvesessvvscwcesce vie etna Randolph Carleton 
An English Herald....cc.sccsc0 iedvorendeed fe eewe ..-Murray Darcy 
Bardolph........+. distin eons Sa sh otat el olatarer ate oles! elena atetetete Thomas Gomez 
AMY ELA yetPis to ei elefolcsale! cre sr ocsla‘e\a7elureip'elele'aroteleleretetelere oferetatersalhrataha Gordon Hart 
PBIStONe clecle cre = isie's clase aaleVetctalalviefelere’a a chetaletelera ala C. Norman Hammond 
Mistress Quickly........-cccsccsccceccecceecesesssCcaroline Meade 
SSC) Vecreiatiy a (e.csi2\ cielarela.cte EOC IES RAL Cco ae hirace es ereiclars’s Edwin Phillips 
Gower..... are ore iota ae ieTor aww ara reia ete Lchcaieuitomencemtaniey- Howlett 
Fluellen........ SOS SoSuO siete plolathielel le iieeitscas oJ CeCil- app 
SNEACTAGLTAS ») 0:0 <10 0:0 efe oie 6 sie siele ele) sieiuiviols sive Sateen FRE ONE P. J. Kelly 
Courtacw «se Siale lees Setavoretcisiate dimivcccuilestecclese ds charles Wright 
Williams...... Seed daleeis wee ead deebieeasienbrlesarsicer «rnest. Rowan 
USAC Sera sie die oreo = «eis ots elalule(elaleheratelstetsiera/evslalels'eleieiore.e 3 61 tne PF. Kelly: 
Charles VI, of France. ...cccsvcccctcesvececcscssscces W. H. Sams 
The Dauphin........ gi aietells isis sfdiete cinrateleve Wieleie'eié .-.-Dallas Anderson 
The Constable... iicccaccccastecvecesevece .. Reynolds Evans 
Duke of Orleans........ aciareeafeiatare ... Howard Claney 
Duke of Bourbot..cccccccccwcecccvccvceicetcccvcssees Gordon Hart 
Lord Rambures.... were . Franklin Salisbury 
Duke of Burgundy. ++....Ernest Rowan 
Montjoy-.. sescs¢0 Wie ataes pets Louis Polan 
A. French Soldier.... sreldie suse’ Thomas Gomez 
A French Attendant.. : : seeee-++ Joseph Latham 


seeeeeeeee Franklin Salisbury 


Princess Katherine... sis Shuiayetvscapereseeretarsl Marie Adels 
ANCES. vie wisi ie eraictaia' sise'gieldicig cvobieeste evens Andres) Corday 
Queen Isabel...........-..- Mosctl siete dacsiewes on carcinem Meade 


Staged by Claude Bragdon. 
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VEILS 
(4 performances) 


A musical play in twelve episodes by Irving Kaye Davis; 
musical score by Donald Heywood. Produced by A. A. Snyder 
at the Forrest Theatre, New York, March 13, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


The Reverend Mother Superior........cccscccsescccscs Hilda Spong 
Sister Agnes.... - ... Charlotte Granville 


His: Grace: the Archbishops case, swan waccies saigineles cle ee Grant Stewart 
Mrs. Angela Lumis...... Frances Underwood 
Mr. Robert Sloan...... ...Warren William 
NER arercreriee rani te git -..-- Elsa Shelley : 
Mrs. Annie Hughes........... .-.-Julia Ralph 
Father Francis..........-.. sheearels -. Alan Floud 
Sister Mary S300. 50% 0x PSA Ao scaio Ne . Elsa Shelley 
Sister, Veronica..s.> .\. «sss « Pp iatieitereae Beein eiieeie tals ..Mary Moore 
Oister Gertrude. os ssaisteciereiseae ye Savaunivie ew letasate eevee ...Helen Steele 
DIBLET” LOUISE Tas oeinkdie Seine eve aes soo oen aE ee Ann Sherman 
Sister. Lheresa 0 sss 0eoeso mie elaisinietartiatezs Sisinisieiac cinets Florence Foxhall 
Aina io ecg ara SHSnA RieSipueterRi te rsicne eigtaiwrera Arthur R. Vinton 
Gols: Gerard Owens 0. oo. wenewnccadevds malaig niwerciareneeine Alex Loghe 
Patricia: Kent:257..nicnesss pascsceinter asada ate ciel asta otee eet Mimi Helmuth 
Puen MACKin es k os oe ace mobunee awaleheuntetote eigeis. bLiS>-Frolt 
Oscar Van Wyck....... Saldinjcate xine aimeloierrae mitaaleaicks Henry Crosby 
Clifford Sturgis......... avonsavelaieveis passtighetn sleeve atin Arthur Wellington 
A ~Butl ere aeons weteres se caphielaieldies ainventeretor ..... Frank B. Miller 
A Detective..... Betneietelalpieieecen etots Diebiteelaisee piace uasleieee Donald Page 
Ss ahora cetstetrcecan a Oke ae Ta ps otk ae oe Go ob aa OE ee Alan Winterburn 
ike Brady st an. «a (eoeceeaecelsl Viet esl eigialelalare aire, ahes jotalsiane Seton Geo. Rogers 
i bf Sek So Sateace Rhea a 10 CCNA eT SII PAA cs Helen O’Donnell 
WAS Utes expla ancwiesce mane Se ne yal Ata: agree hevalaaieley aoRaneey John Mackley 
Mag h.. Witc clan ate pe reesesveeseerrorssesesersees Florence Pendleton 
Nell Baxter....... haba ae picked te Ladd etna ako ol ats lncacecscolcasiiveiern meee Mary Tabor 
Rosais.l dare wie oke18\ Simip le Vo araimal aranervtnie) wie; Oe ielere/slcice ei nicie eras Irene Winston 
Bitdien <itscngucuure oer pee ee ees ARSE Ie ...-Charlotte Wilkins 
Flossie Salsracatelgishastecapeistesteateiercinte ofvisrsiokesormietelsaa Grace Allen 
BUECy.s /g:0:01 si oFarn:nlsunrec oh plabetaisiasralcis etereeiioieieeioe tesa ne -.... Alice Manny 
Mamie...... teecercseececseeess Agatha Lowry 
Gladices... cic. cote Sak séleuuowudeearueeneE Coe Nancy Chalmers 


Braden tar haa. < walaaelele ale micleiskelaianeraciststetetacae iekecn ans --J. Manley 
Staged by Edward Elsner, 

Nan and Mary are twin sisters. Mary is a nun in a convent 
and Nan a prostitute on the streets. Then Mary runs away from 
the convent and marries the artist who has been painting her in 
the chapel, while Nan, out of jail after serving time to shield her 
lover, renounces the world and takes the veil. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 
(24 performances) 
A farcical comedy in five acts by William Shakespeare. Pro- 


duced by Harrison Grey Fiske at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
New York, March 19, 1928, 
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Cast of characters— 


Sir’ JohnvPalstaii ccs vciws.sa/essvinuid shaawiawe cen’ oiee ce sos. Olle Siianer 

aster Fenton. .......0ccccecescsccccscesseees. Geoftrey Wardwell 
Robert Shallow............ i dfalelafeiers PaObstrdncaGnaa Owen Meech 
Abahani: Slentleres). «sie autinis vied ecigeias seeeeees.-Prance Bendtsen 
Francis Ford...... ACS, CHEE pie teiycate stats ....- Lawrence H. Cecil 
george PARC %s:< «as selec clv'erisieicescccienlee ss cesas setdenry Mowbray 
Sir Hugh Evans........... Raialalemin’ orien aioinla/Wtieeceois Hannam Clark 
Doctors Catgascos cs wcc:sieta'ca shine oe cisives cle csv sees Rodolpho Badalont 
Host of the Garter Inn... 0.5. ..c.c.ccccceeesees William C. Masson 
Pedal cr. 5 (sic cals ease slatava:e eigtdtate ets cleee ens caer .. Tracy Barrow 
fo EO ee a Soneabnetone Retettaig ra tate ee Sia aiate Will Geer 
INSET Glands loca geno On Ronen Hem maaae Watson wate Horace Cooper 
rteketin.. cacex coeweed SRP she rite 4 Rare n ar acenau tate aes Mary Walsh 
Bede...... ahereeier O's iets tal ara're atcintaratetel nleteneleiererticers ..--Ella Houghton 
Rohind coe cscs eaccsee as Sebvaeeeats Meee eer ISTE Virginia Smith 
Peter Simple son vctee ed woes ae alta relets iors Gtabe wie aie Burford Hampden 
OWT RUS DY: recs 0-07ore/e 0'0'erer ara) ns o'e'0'c/e(s sie" a's 0s a eeru George Le Soir 
Mistress Ford....... Mata: sisal starera Noreteters Setate' of diet ere ahs Henrietta Crosman 
Mistress Page.......... iceees Dheane wince Viewers Mrs, Fiske 
WIPE PARE til no ded ownecddcedee dicuccdereed Soe eee Elaine Temple 
MMastress: Ouickly scone scwcd cicccins eee Sec Sod ceceeen'e Eleanor Gordon 
PREEN UT tenets estan Mie ria eee pee ee eee ee bees Boyd Zook 
Aes begets ele wion ha sia cies nix atenaie wraio aw sitrort hue tataty ni pee OTA: Rene Roberti 


The Five-Act Version with Scenes in and Around Windsor, the 
Garter Inn and Windsor Park. Act V.—Scene 1—In Windsor Park. 
2—Herne’s Oak in the Park. ; 

Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF MRS. CRANE 
(23 performances) 


A play in three acts by Harry Segall. Produced by Eugene W. 
Parsons at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, March 20, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


PEPTENE See wliciniclcicis) sYoisielelaceieise.t'e ainipie Valinivleiers, SAUteah crate Stapleton, Kent 
WONG PAV ESiincnials csinticle pecene sciee caste sitatersin cere eee Kathryn Givney 
Cele SENTISG «1 o:4/c1c> o gigie' sc) e w glers/aCeavesaiple stele scp toneieae Phyllis Joyce 
Doris Crane..... . Margaret Lawrence 
icv oS Pavlll CANN i. \<ie)~ ole o.0(e/a:e.sceipieieolele slow clelefeltierclelghviet=ieiele Isobel Elsom 
Elliott Crane..... Charles Trowbridge 
LOT VU IMC HINOL Care :01c.015 ore'selafelere cleiciejoieie etre iwiele iets oles George Thorpe 
Wt sie ail aia ctarcte oi ate caine) etere.e.elleie,ellote/el-aisiel el sveinieteastela eral Walter Connolly 
Victor Follansby.....c.ccsss«s00 Slaverahataiiiateyahsyertres L’Estrange Millman 
GEL G WATE Io cy aie oh cl el ahaicreiere sr totererel usta salaiaieleheus = eisuet crete ns wel John Marston 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Crane Country Home Near New York 
Ci 


sf ater by Bertram Harrison. 

Doris Crane, knowing her husband has fallen in love with Myra 
Spaulding, summons the two before her and tells them that she is 
perfectly willing to give Mr. Crane a divorce so they can marry— 
but not, however, until they find her another acceptable husband. 
Both Miss Spaulding and Mr. Crane submit candidates, and Mrs. 
Crane accepts one of them, a handsome young fellow named 
Bruce King. Then Myra decides she, too, had rather have Bruce 
than Mr. Crane. But she doesn’t get him. Mrs, Crane holds 


them to their agreement. 
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HEDDA GABLER 
(15 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Henrik Ibsen; revised translation by 
Julie Le Gallienne and Paul Leyssac. Produced by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, 
March 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Miss Juliana Tesman..........eeeeeeeeeseeevcceee-s.Alma Kruger 


Bertayiwc. dsr deileee Caceres sarrcecussenccoseccssees LEONA Roberts 
(edreechesman’ sce aise heb eipe Petia meee im cena Paul Leyssac 
Hedda Tesmans «.<\..s.s,0.0,,0 015.0 passelegoiheysivitseioteitiaheletsiciets Eva Le Gallienne 
Mrs. Elvstead......... secacateiarere seccaverwaceae ««-.Josephine Hutchinson 
BPG, PEACE acts cas) eusin: sahacsichciersltateeLon ware se aniad sxaanlaree Sayre Crawley 
MilerthWovhore srecicx's ae wccaauwe mcalacceal git ae a etate Min ane Donald Cameron 


Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


Hedda Gabler, married to George Tesman, home from her 
wedding journey, grows restless and depressed under the pressure 
of many disappointments. Embittered by the seeming success of 
Thea Elvstead in helping to mold the career of Eilert Lovborg, a 
former suitor for her favors, Hedda in jealous rage burns the 
manuscript of a book Lovborg has written and Thea has copied 
for him. Following Lovborg’s death by his own hand, Hedda also 
shoots herself. 


DIVORCE A LA CARTE 
(8 performances) 
A satirical farce in three acts by Samuel Ruskin Golding. Pro- 
duced by The Drama Associates, Inc., at the Biltmore Theatre, 
New York, March 26, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Celeste?: craccnistaciaisisiare ects Die ereinets atnielosiaieteteraverste ie hisle’s® Sheelagh Hayes 
SEI Gey) one Anata Charles D. Pitt 
Patrick McAvoy.........0. Se! vie. seks in shes iateonse niccctereniee tthe Albert Cross 
Grace: Hotton Soseuy cen fais ee ee eras eterna e Kathleen Lowry 
Chapman’ Pell. 22 Sse 0 ve see Palvlewitere a vax meets Geoffrey Harwood 
Leslie Maitland......... Sip since a aval aivteyecee vistas ‘ateie@ stake Hale Hamilton 
Cytilla “Maitland an sressine Castine coe there See Regina Wallace 
Janet arnies| MceCodks:ascaeneietnnt cna. adacees Diantha Pattison 
Philo Ballers cease b ee Dis esdeusiete eral oeinats George Drury Hart 

Acts I, II and III.—The Living Hall of the Maitlands in New 
York City. 


Cyrilla Maitland drinks too much and her husband, Leslie, 
golfs too much, so they quarrel and agree upon a Mexican di- 


a 
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vorce. As neither wants to go to Mexico a friend, Chapman Pell, 
agrees to impersonate Leslie and bring back the papers, which he 
does. Then Cyrilla marries Pell and Leslie marries a flapper. 
Before any particular damage can be done, however, discovery 
is made that the divorce is phony and the Maitlands still married. 


_ THE SCARLET FOX 
(79 performances) 


A play in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by James W. 
Elliott at the Masque Theatre, New York, March 27, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


a, 
Henry Smithers.........2c0060 orelvieteimcie cets'e/einiatsiats Victor R. Beecroft 
FETUS... 0c ee ss cece ce cecnee aieie! kro pa eistcke fake See 23 Orville O. Harris 
ric Hammersley CR.C.M.Pi)isicscccaewceesccccess Arthur Wellesley 
Michael Devlin (R.C.M.P.) ......... Spas naeiot sno Willard Mack 
Jonn, Christansen “CR: CMAP) 5 acm «since Snicieiaiere coi a0 Hans Sandquist 
UN ersiat Meso ana ci acotaysi sale) is) (eee ret ehete s« "OC OBO CS ARE ee Victor Esker 
ere SOO WOU else claret eustale eistnelafelela asian e ciawelaieis'e: «2 soeluetieinnsieus Sam Lee 
LAWIY SVD ALZi=/ciclan)aala Gate Stee SMa topo Rin. we Shapes + cece Joseph Sweeney 
Me ICAE CORD cris ce winveniaie = aiticlesspetessice(ainieleis\a\ediciniasie Marie Chambers 
at LiL tie GUST Cc cis farcie Sts scal.cieteheneie le Aielaiewieiavs)eiag << Katherine Wilson 
RAE ELS «<n, ste talcre tA atei ahs odie oMafateed ) LEG ia ots Ad ele duis oh oSciaie st Alice Moe 
“LS TES AB ENR AR RG OAR Ee ete GOCE On nt Geno Helen Handin 
MEREELY tie cle’ ole Xe ely eee bee Biase AONE 0 SALES: 3 Cae > Fel Betty Brenska 
PERS SIC ie ors fate cy nig haleial ctatarat crore aac cin sis eiate: blelS es ave. evclary Beatrice Banyard 
SB AERDENE WNC CHE ETS anette tee ciatene ale Sy vole e's ork 9) suini'e, SSA i¥ra Clark Marshall 


Acts I, II and III.—The Small Town of Drumheller, Alberta, 
Seventy Miles Northeast of Calgary. The Story Is Borrowed Intact 
from the Royal Mounted Records of Drumheller’s Last Coal Strike. 

Staged by Willard Mack. 

Sergeant Michael Devlin, of the Royal Mounted, on patrol in 
Drumheller, has his attention called to the dead body of a mine 
boss lying in an alley back of Harry Spatz’s hat store and just 
below “‘Swede” Cora’s scarlet parlors. Letting the local constabu- 
lary think he suspects striking miners, the Sergeant stages an in- 
vestigation in Cora’s place and eventually traps Spatz, her lover, 
as the murderer and likewise a trafficker in dope. 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
(36 performances) 


A musical play in three acts by John Gay. New settings of the 
airs and additional music by Frederic Austin. Revived by J. C. 
Duff, in association with A. L. Jones and Morris Green at the 
48th Street Theatre, New York, March 28, 1928. 


% 
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Cast of characters— 


waviens sie eonatied a cee 
-Norman Williams 


«+.+-. George Baker 
.....Alfred Heather 
.. George Gregson 
... Lena Maitland 
+++. 9ylvia Nelis 


Bétty "Doxy.o. nos sce ae aiphacesaleioanic 5 sien eltsiclave Romi ice . Julia Meo 
qenny DIVER rss visa nen ees Beucele ee dais beet erate Alison Ramsay 

re: Slammekinwscdsin cea tatnece teeeeresreeceses. Audrey Mildmay 
Molly Brazenh org :ccct nee seasons pip isialin ese aeaae ete Zaidee White 
SilceyeLawitye sacs sic ee ee weitere eisiansinne .-.. Julie Cornelius 


Act I.—Peachum’s House. Act II.—Scene 1—A Tavern, Near 
Newgate. 2—Newgate. Act II.—Scene 1—A Gaming House. 2— 
Newgate. 3—The Condemn’d Hold. Period—1728. 


John Gay’s eighteenth-century ballad opera. First revived in ) 
New York December 27, 1920. 


MARCH HARES 
(19 performances) 
A satire in three acts by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. Revived by 


Charles L. Wagner at the Little Theatre, New York, April 2 
1928. 


, 


Cast of characters— 


Pethielk.cccdassiasatinn ce eee cece en eteeerececevescees» Natalie Schafer 
Mrs. Janet Rodney. ware etateeate ire Rater pa anab o+eeeeee-JOsephine Hull 
Bogan Pullersa lies es ane peeves cabana ee .-.-Bruce Evans 
Geoffrey, Wareham-:....c. oss<eansee oe Ae OG 2 Richard Bird 
CL Carl ORE ie ase ih breech iurlisespies guy isp, i son Francis Compton 
Janet enodMey:.).a:, cs s\.vissiet suskumete ts Hi Vivian Tobin 
OB BUA SAGES ia crstapaaicte teeta ER ote ee Dorothy Stickney 
3 Wel iyo) SS ST A pes ee RE RM able Ug - Margaret Hinton 
Die CONN Raa. ce oe siecle ae) Me EE Ryder Keane 


Acts I, II and III.—The House of Mrs. and Miss Rodney, Near 
New York City. 
Staged by Daniel Frawley. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 


MARTINE 
(16 performances) 


A drama in five scenes by Jean-Jacques Bernard; translated by 
Helen Grayson. Produced by The American Laboratory Theatre 


company at the American Laboratory Theatre, New York, April 
4, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


Martine Gévin.. 2... .cecesscedsesgceesccesocceenseeees RUtH Nelson 
{aten AOU CALM ere Ane are iets aie a sieenlan GaraeN @eaS cai ewe Frank Burk 
adame Mervan.......c0..ss0cecceeseesoeees+-- Frances Williams 
Alfred Murieux................eeeeeeeeeeseeHerbert V. Gellendre 
oY SAUNA apr araabasarctwiel here sara alata wie oleate dierere plone Mary Steichen Martin 
Scenes 1 and 3—On the Road to Frandchin. 2 and 4—Madame 
Mervan’s Living Room, Alfred Murieux’ House. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 


Martine, a pretty French peasant girl, meets Julien Mervan, 
back from the wars, when he visits his grandmother in the coun- 
try. It is spring and Julien likes Martine. Then his smarter 
Paris sweetheart comes to claim him and he forgets his peasant 
friend. Disillusioned and unhappy, Martine marries her peasant 
lover and dolefully takes up her life as a farm drudge. 


* VOLPONE 
(46 performances) 
A sardonic farce based on Ben Jonson’s famous comedy, by 
Stefan Zweig; translated by Ruth Langner. Produced by The 
Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Macca. .-.ers nis ova siela'nip'a ofa ON AW CSCIC OOo Alfred Lunt 
RPE SERRE OOM) ror leld pees cina atSierd Sig a waile.s ona'e/ «oe, sculelolekaterssaeieaveeee Louis Veda 
Second Groom......... "90 GGA NONGOE GAO DUDBRRR OS onO6 c Mark Schweid 
MR pUe rene arian ales eracielcrafel« «.aje\alaio a evejaie «i epalstalacetana . Dudley Digges 
Slave to Volpone.. .-.John Henry 
Voltoren acoso OE: .. Philip Leigh 
EOE WINE etn iorg's ie aleyecc) aie ot: aivse Sele) asiee\e lero a.n) 6¥6/a/aIeta re olan ..Ernest Cossart 
SOF BACCIO ise oo ais oro sn oiers ae sials sskeiblos caeie 6i6isy tte msi eieteae Henry Travers 
RECDERETN ees orate (ort ierat ale ola P slorattisie © ace wioiile: visqalol etal ctelneer a ees Helen Westley 
MON DITI DAS oa ian cis os bie 8 ois) 0a) we satarolers letibleve spielen actatereaiars Margalo Gillmore 
MMiatGs fon COLMA cateies, 9 eiacelohelelsrs o evetsiey elo cale ale seierereal eenaeateay Mary _ Bell 
Poshacciors Servants byeisracis cisimetclelava costaiaie-dpalelaiaretesiebeians John C. Davis 
Tul ea Sis hice PRO Ce ARNO OLRM ACE? IORI ARI OY PIB McKay Morris 
Captain Ge the’ Sbigtis con crsiecce ooo crise iereresrenesieie Albert Van Dekker 
SACOM eae eae 7s crece cre eine cla pers & oie Otero tI¥.4 a"a Greleveicis Morris Carnovsky 
Clerirotetier ©ourtersc on caiaccaiccclacie.ciaveiele cleisisie’elesie's Papen er hs 
incen erman 

Comte A Hendants. id asyacisted neitindieleieaisien ale Saisie ais joka C= Dayle 


Acts I, II and I[I.—Venice at the Time of the Renaissance. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 

Volpone, a miserly money lender with a passion for getting the 
better of equally avaricious intimates, lets report be spread that 
he is dying and about to make his will. Each of the prospective 
heirs seeks to gain the sick man’s favor by offering gifts. One, 
Corbaccio, is even induced to send over his young wife as a com- 
forter. But when Volpone would possess himself of the wife he 
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gets into trouble, is arrested for attempted rape, haled into court 
and eventually stripped of his fortune and his citizenship. 


* GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES 
(78 performances) 
_ A musical revue in two acts; sketches by Harold Atteridge; 
music by Ray Perkins and Maurie Rubens; lyrics by Max and 


Nathaniel Lief. Produced by The Bohemians, Inc., at the Win- 
ter Garden, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Dr. Rockwell Grace La_Rue 
Harold Whalen Florence Misgen 
Harry qos Evelyn Law 
Bobby Watson Grace Brinkley 
Benny Fields Laura Lee 

Eddie Shubert Blossom Seeley 
Walter Armin Lola Raine 

Billy McLeod Sheila Barrett 
Carlos and Valeria Annie Pritchard 
Ralph Reader girls Chester Hale girls 


Staged by J. C. Huffman, Chester Hale and Ralph Reader. 


* DIAMOND LIL 
(78 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Mae West; suggested by Mark 
Linder. Produced by Jack Linder at the Royale Theatre, New 
York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Diamond Lil........ Comer eens ecneecccceesenccscsseess+. Mae West 
Capt. Cummings....... eile clsiaieisialsietatsiete --..Curtis Cooksey 
Chick&tClackiotr ee. . 5.5 as maiesiets Siwipe sisi e's: ece1syeje, chal anitcieiers Herbert Duffy 
Gus, Terdots moins: sst.. on a pielefalaiictetere om --J. Merrill Holmes 
Dan qhlyan\ mcrae eaten Sete ce ee a ee Ernest Anderson 
Rita Christinia........ atotersiavelsigteral ciclerctats soceceseees Raftella Ottiano 
po haAencea te das coer Salers aveiv fe slaibtaaimieleteratasesereiers +eee-. Mark Linder 
KANGSitn cies pate Bieajirele Bis eysietelate ionaly ate neato Welds laghthe Jack Cheatham 
JiAeZe cas tebe see eat Sizfeisio7e wie eiejeiele eisieictes te CCT: Jack La Rue 
Dally ve teaseaean sia ndulers inietne ayainin si 50,0 nn Fi clolaintavorsiog act Eee Lois Jesson 
ie i SUT IC Sint loeieteratarete Bie /aveloveiene ilo stele ithate Louis Nusbaum 
FANCES s sic's oeseisisia ce ceccee see tins scetecce es dalsieeiceices Marion Day 
Kitty cena. sistelsib is e\e ulg/bisieiecpieleta tel atermie's a 8.Sieie steigicleioiteren Mary Martin 
Blouse tee silo Beis 6 Vaineiee GOV ee 6 Ebley igitisciabte etek +... Helen Vincent 
Mary BRYAN cinioitinais's,0id\e sinister Sing mole. Meicinbis tis atte RETA Lawrence 
Mike reese anus els Cieip. sielaleleine s.eecoton ete Joseph A. Barrett 


Pete the Duke. 
Bill 


ter eeeeceeeeessesees Ramald Savery 
SSE Oe ae eeeeeee. Jack Howard 
ttre eeeerceecseeseeveses David Hughes 


a" 
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BAe Peal tetas Doe isi ie Cusaen Seen 
Years Ago. Act II:—Diamond Lil’s Room Above the Dance Hall, 
Staged by Miss West. 

Lil lives with Gus Jordon, who runs a Bowery dance hall 
(1898) and does a little white slaving on the side. Falling for 
Captain Cummings of the Salvation Army, she unwittingly helps 
him break up the white slave trade and then discovers he is a 
captain of police. Which doesn’t disappoint her much. She was 
tired of Jordon anyway. 


THE OUTSIDER 
(56 performances) 


A play in three acts by Dorothy Brandon. Revived by Lionel 
Atwill at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
MEG rederick oats ERC, Syircieis sivis rele se 1s elie era.cene Wallace Erskine 


Sir Montague Tollemache, F.R.C.S. .......00eece0- Beresford Lovett 
Mr. Vincent Helmore, F.R.C.S. ...... REA pas Gilbert Douglas 
Sir Nathan Israel, F.R.C.S. ...... miele cvalebe HATS RE Cotte Charles Angele 
ieee PASPEE UNECE yy cree ctaresars:e'«\0\a-s]e]e mb) 6 evatata./3 ... Albert Bruning 
MDE Er, OUENC CER se) setters: cisteinl e's) wile) siaus <6 e/njsiel sieves ate amstate Isobel Elsom 
Madame Klost............ DEANE corel ony i a clase ise ses uan? Fernanda Eliscu 
PTD aR A SAEZ Wier ole tetetrer aie vials a oa a 'e'9/'6.o%stoel eel e"’ b, ate aeRO NS .. Lionel Atwill 
pale ING IAS ea AAS ASS See eee Pe EE OIE Jessamine Newcombe 
Rr SH OUCH cierecteleetel cere sictclo elct’s!c\el s'e/4/o.s 0 slaiels «valetewe-p Gaia Vernon - Kelso 


Act I.—The Honorary Staff Room at St. Martha’s Hospital, S. E. 
Act II.—Lalage’s Sitting Room. Act IIJ.—Lalage’s Flat. 
Staged by Lionel Atwill. 


See “Best Plays of 1923-24.” 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 
(24 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar; adapted by P. G. 
Wodehouse. Presented by Gilbert Miller at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


eye n eelets Sen eanee Sadededtovcsedescae eeenesecrs Hubert Druce 
iad itiratcs sp se oa tae se se si6 COR ICe Pavalach tciele steisters Helbront ahaa 
Albert Adam......sssescseeens GLEE es Oh eases bea eee As avin Muir 
Johann Dwornitschek.........s.sss0008 Bee bettie acoaene Ralph Nairn 
UA Vertes LV hese div © lolol el cFarate"aralelecta scsle's'ovelelsia'e sjsiessslsta esis a = Harry Mestayer 


Tiona’ SzabOwes ices sccces Weegee ce DOOD IDUID EI er FOCRIC 00 Selena Royle 


4 
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Mell... sieht ea ke naseatine 221. saat bp teawowintuck «set Clade mate 
Stephen Kendal 
Dackeysisinia vesnaaiiiersce sate caked sees ee eke oucbee 


The Characters Are the Guests of a Wealthy Count in His Castle 
on the Italian Riviera. 
Staged by Holbrook Blinn. 


See “Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
(16 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Presented by 


The Actors’ Theatre, Inc., Guthrie McClintic, Director, at the 
Forrest Theatre, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Florrie Sanda. cacssites saris Versa ees CORRS SEUth Hammond 


Willie Sands: . i 5.333.202 a ecoreieigisietaisians slojenteceenere Richard Barbee 
Diver IGG Seensip sis hen ake Deak nee ne Grace Roth Henderson 
Bobby. ioc. Esvibie # gins Brelols wslucee. oye aig iovelees Mere erete eRe Ruth Gordon 
We IE Ale V gry cigtece.ns Sed ics oa eee +. Frederick Perry 
Rims O’Neil........... BOC CE ovale Sha eres -+-+Humphrey Bogart 
Wns OR ttc Grouse ses or eens apha ceuetyerete Anne Tonetti 


Act I.—The Dining Room of the Halevy’s Apartment. Act II.— 
The Kitchen-Dining Room of Mr. and Mrs. O'Neil. Act III.— 
Small Room in Mrs. Gorlik’s Boarding House, New York. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


See “Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


COUNTESS MARITZA 
(16 performances) 
A musical revue in three acts; book and lyrics from the original 
of Julius Brammer and Alfred Grunwald by Harry B. Smith; 


music by Emmerich Kalman. Produced by The Messrs. Lee & 
J. J. Shubert at the Century Theatre, New York, April 9, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Bela “Dorelss senses ase eee Gudriceacds +eee-- Louis E, Miller 

EDOM yak UR ure RIO eon sistafeyaied ADOT SS Robert Roltner 
Count Tassilo HURT OG Yez cto dorlateieieralessicts tote sme oe Leonard Ceeley 
ERCHCKO NTL, Seed phe stamina see Seco -.«-Hugh Chilvers 

ALG ata nips stcsals «vans ae ame oe yee shetehaetayy Arthur Geary 
Manjari Sie:'eale wie Saisie afel@lotelsneisvelnie leis elo etvee +... Odette Myrtil 
Stefani sacar cae Sane Clarence Tolman 
Servant...... CLG eae Vile ® dleagiataia METIS 6 aera E ete Jules Waldeck 

INGO «iorsterautie sie simislsinartie ete te eae e Es Pa oe ++»James C, Morton 
Countess: Marites <2, Giawieraiasccaaeeaoek oe eee Gladys Baxter 
WARAo.. 5s ss SaaS iibieualdcpeustchaars Marjorie Peterson 


Prince Populescu........ oalaupiseatas Wa atR Ral ie a STERE --Robert Greig 
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TBAT Ses ONGER talc aaisieaisialaletere cpa Vela wine ere ad sas9 acotene ..-Robert Roltner = 
Baron Koloman Sztipatten s.< sci cise nese cent evssecine George Dobbs 
Bredais sce e cess ces et ease wevenevecevesevenecereve se Mitzi Kish 
Princess Bozena Klopensheim..............ee08+ Alexandra Dagmar 


Prologue—Grand Salon in the Chateau of Count Tassilo Endrody. 
Act I,—Garden of Countess Maritza’s Chateau. Acts II and Il1.— 
Drawing Room. 

Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


See “Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


BOTTLED 
(62 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Anne Collins and Alice Timoney. 
Produced by Herman Gantvoort at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
April 10, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Ashton McMullin, .......ccccccsccscccvcversees William H. Gerald 
petite eC ODD vaca isa ctelslerereie cies aipieleleie ¢ielewielsyistsisia(eia Halliam Bosworth 
Jo McMullin..........c cc cce cece reece ececeeereees Nellie Callahan 
Mary Lou Alexander.......ccccecceecceseccvceeces Mildred McCoy 
Randy: Logan evecare ocieoic e vis.0eweieise.nis siveee niece sciecige John M. James 
UE Tiniblen RiGee ie ciel ccs wee claieicie(eis'swisiale:« os:s'e a0 tc 0'9'¢ aeinieie Al Roberts 
Bllen MeMallin. 2.2. cee wee ccccnciccsdseevcccveses Maud Durand 
BG leer oom fo Susie Cag a ivieais A Cin Wiad Ws aie.0ie sep ein ne'ee Walter Robinson 


Mary Lou, having come of age, three McMullin heirs expect to 
divide considerable money. At the reading of the will they dis- 
cover that all they inherit is the McMullin distillery. There are 
warehouses stocked with rare old bourbon for which there is no 
legal market. Old Ellen McMullin, grandmother, refuses to 
make any other disposition of the property. The heirs try to 
sneak several cases out of warehouse No. 1 and sell them to New 
York millionaires for $20 a bottle, but are caught. So is grand- 
mother, who, it transpires, has been bootlegging the contents of 
warehouse No. 3. As a compromise she gives the heirs $75,000 


of her profits. 


A LADY FOR A NIGHT 
(8 performances) 


A mystery comedy in three acts by Hutcheson Boyd. Pro- 
duced by Chamberlain Brown at the 49th Street Theatre, New 


York, April 16, 1928. 
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Cast of characters— 


i : ae Warren Ashe 
iteiie ater Madea wee wee wae ade Ke videe duwd ead 

reece a ther ebeeeecessuseeeses. Dorothy Hall 

Soe eeeeeeeecreceees. Percy Helton 

ae kee ee Betty Lawrence 

tee ee reseceeseeess Helen Lowell 

++++-Mabel Montgomery 


Soom Esther Howard 

++e-.-Frank Allworth 

big nee. --.-Robert Barrat 

MUMIA bess aoe eo oe Gladys Feldman 

OE W eylandes. eee cs ea ee ae ..-Edward Rose 

fenry thomas tsa 0, eo ea atsvotele - Mark Haight 

Warys Nesters. cnn oe aneuty mee Bleyatwiningald siete elaieiniae eee Iden Gay 

lennéseyens,< nsec Siete emtateere. Joseph Thayer 
Reynolds 


The Dexters of Staten Island, facing a servant problem, try 
out Jim Dexter’s idea of taking a girl named Clarisse from the 
ribbon counter of a department store. Clarisse is a flirt and 
slightly goofy, causing much incoherent comedy until it is ex- 
plained that Mrs. Dexter has dreamed the whole thing while Jim 
was out to the employment agencies scaring up help. 


FORBIDDEN ROADS 
(16 performances) 


A play in three acts; adapted from José Lopez Pinillos’ “El 
Caudal de los Hijos,” by Roland Oliver. Produced by Walter O. 


Lindsey, in association with James E. Kenney at the Liberty The- 
atre, New York, April 16, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Orosia 


Peer cerrecccccnece 


svectneen clit Alan Birmingham 
panish Village. 


Gaspar Gomez might, with cause, kill his wife after he dis- 
covers her affair with an older lover. He refrains to save the 
honor of his son. Fifteen years later the son is also restrained 


from killing his wife and again for the sake of their son. Thus 
the vicious drama circle, 
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THE BREAKS 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. and Elliott Nugent. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Klaw Theatre, New York, April 16, 
928. 5 2 


Cast of characters— 
pee F afaiviatgrgiets: sie ; . veeeeee Sylvia Sidney 


Jim Dolf.... 
Jed Willis... 


a J. C. Nugent 


Amos Lo etait aie Araneae tor Blakemore 
ao PWT TSAntoysrerese vera svercvaraleitelete aneece metatererenstecas eared Cantzen 
PRET PRN Toi eh oT aick cla inte win cle eiv'es ore 6k Re alare{a. a0 js inielawwiozore Frederic Burt 
ODN SCTE nik SEB pCld CEO RISE OOO gO nr mek on Malcolm Williams 
apne Maal sinle' = ee Ratelale eietiartetasiele Rrate ncae cole) ofatelie Rig sete eae elen Carew 
“NTE = omiigesnig Se ee Stes acest Sp Sor cor Edward H. Loeffler 


Acts I, II and III.—Jed Willis’ Cabin. 
Staged by J. C. Nugent and Alan Dinehart, 

Jed Willis, a small-minded, dominating cotton farmer in Texas, 
hates women but is willing to force marriage upon his nineteen- 
year-old housekeeper in order that she may bear him an heir to 
certain entailed estates. If he should die without issue the prop- 
erty goes to a hated cousin, the irresponsible Jim Dolf, with 
whom the little housekeeper is really in love. Jed has his way 
until, in a scuffle with Dolf, he is injured and the doctors tell 
him he will never have issue. The young folks elope and Jed 
shoots himself. 


HIM 
(27 performances) 
A play in three acts by E. E. Cummings. Produced by the 
Provincetown Playhouse at the Provincetown Theatre, New York, 
April 18, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Rete ete plow a cist a alewiniosiitin wine anon a seeeeeee- Erin O’Brien-Moore 
Tear ae dere Vetere tchecs ol ede msensesallaveseeersevevaredejapeiast William S. Johnstone 
MPihe Doctor cnvescvecoccscscseces ANBAR aE: Lawrence Bolton 
Pirst Weird oo. ca ccccsorscnvecessecas Gite ote eactelateve’e erets Della Mounts 
Gecond Weird......s.eseceecvcecce evel aieveie16ysiatelalate +»... Sara Floyd 
Third Weird, .. occcieccenecs, ROOST OOO | eeoeeee- Virginia Rose 
ACT II.—SCENE 2 2 
Firat Dritnksasclacssesasceessscostesessues Sr iorak: Stanley Zipser 
Second Drunk... ....-.-ceecsessseccs Me etiaiouoecardr George Bratt 


Third Drunk (the Doctor) ..esesesseseeserrerees .-Lawrence Bolton 
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Vitgaisnueuna ean tive sip ash gales Saba Sage buss Soa ates Denies saeatiear 
Pa ee ree ee Winfield 


SCENE 3 
Soap-box Orator (the Doctor)...........+..+.++--.Lawrence Bolton 
SCENE 4 
Winnie aiicine Sot eee eee CURR Saree A ene't a's Seltisle ates Milip eb rear 
BESAL TSS «: shaitas nve; ove are res saree did vig Cen dine Sailele oe eo eek em tack Daniels 
intruder (the Doctor).s sic ow aes ciessic Sse Saleraleversshae Lawrence Bolton 
SCENE 5 
Female Black Figure..... Saleciba wtavele Wstarsi Gaysteainisheleie oe Goldye Steiner 
Male“Gisek bacute.‘siocees cpt cc oe ee Hemsley Winfield 
Personage (the Doctor)..........+++e++e++e+ee+++-Lawrence Bolton 
Frankie...... ots ec Hebe Sieteteits +eeeeeee--s Christine Cooper 
SCENE 6 
Plainclothesman (the Doctor)..... ++eeeese+. Lawrence Bolton 
An Englishman..... FOO S\blewsasenateRiore: aatecole George Bratt 
COs wee ce nate va alsreAaica es eet a eS Lionel J. Stander 
SCENE 7 : 

First Passenger (the Doctor) ......csccccecececcce Lawrence Bolton 
Second “Passencer sto oc cce ote eee Se Herbert T. Bergman 
SCENE 8 
PirstaC@enturionena: ses tinal sales maces eevccsscceees Morton Russell 
Second Centurion............ aipe sigleverialacmernete Sone Philip Frank 
Mithiopiapiar ss cass esick tc oes re a Udawinenie Hemsley infield 
RSE Pay tie sate e e055 scene cata on Prarie Lionel J. Stander 
WECONA VP aity sos Mella ete ees ate pho ASS Arr aa George Bratt 
Third Fairy... acs Pid Pip inte) ¢-sicigsuaroioe ohavaat en ia ye Stanley Zipser 
ORME athe aeaA wat asec Sete eee Herbert T. Bergman 
Mussolini (the Doctor).........e00.-- ..-Lawrence Bolton 
AA? BASCISEY St eprcce ety A koe -...Henry Rosenberg 
Messenger........ SURte sVenere: naghe’s erol eisj-a'a| arora coreletareneee -Leo Francis Ruttle 
SCENE 9 
Interlocutor (Him)....... ae eearsine chece vie ADOT SS William S. Johnstone 

Gentleman (the Doctor)....... Sy Blas eierciae Lawrence Bolton 
Pirst. Shapeisn..5. p09 saree Dy liniclereistettbstard shvstice sc Louise Bradley 
second ‘Shape woos. cas eee tem eine asta AOATIAD Stanley Zipser 
WiOmaiiris.cs wee aia ein wis talprers wave) alald fa iavalevakeumeveioesiaver hctt Virginia Dale 
Cid Wisma eos seraaaicetos Woaree pielesasa os \tials Bistere\cierete ... Virginia Rose 
a hird>-Shape .'os <..canteee SOG N en Se see sieisioedieies Jack Daniels 
AWWhOLE..-< <6 soa.05 RAremonor sions. ©. elnino ereieiotersiuraaisie Alice Swanson 
PomthaShape; s\; stasis ees io eee ntaralav) scalars .-.George Bratt 
Motherewith a. Child.jccsscesceee ceceen a bBawwhale cass Edith Frisbie 
A’ Policeman... ..5ccess isin inisieltcaleiaietelernertinicets . Arthur William Row 

ACT III.—SCENE 3 
Headwatterrc. asics cere cers: Siniaieouhine wiviand’s ie Resets a eee George Bratt 
Waiters ueeusis age avecstctslatate me .. Arthur William Row 
Av Faitly< Voting \Womanss 4 acouee ns sew aoe Virginia Dale 
An Older Woman.... nig y6ie%ss.Sieleiace) sloteee) Suarmnacmiante Ruth Chorpenning 
Elderly Woman..... Sittenaipaeyacaiore sceialahelere erate +...-Christine Cooper 
A Youthful Woman......... Beas Stine te ....- Marion Johnson 
Chagseurs., noose ee SCRUM Sk eee Leo Francis Ruttle 
Weatiare gases asee et Cece eveereeceveeceveeess LOUISe Bradley 


A Blonde Gotisessel se tavany sourw sence deceuke pean oe RUM. Hill 
A Whores ca ccsmensaemet sengestentoed eondenoue utes Ore Laddon 


SCENE 4 
A Barker (the DOCtOr).aiicecioreels sso nevercsuel Lawrence Bolton 
Nirie-foot: Giant. s )See ke po Ceci een enn ap oe ...-George Spelvin 
Queen of: Serpents... ¢6 2s cee eens ceeccevevvccceceekidith Frisbie 
Humans Needle ctesssinaaaace samen se seececeseeeses Heaton Vorse 
Missing Link........ Sere Grier tdeiccidor +eeeeee Henry Rosenberg 


-++-Morton Russell 


seeee 


(Coa 
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Six Hundred Pounds of Passionate Pulchritude.........Mary Jones 
King of Bree fe tpt eset anaes rsoes> 5 Hemdley, V gee 
Ei -. Corer eeeereeeeeeesreseseees *. adeleine 
ghteen-Inch Lady +22} Virginia Dale” 
Crowds, Cripples, Beggars, Black Figures, Jazz Dancers, Shapes 
Act I—Scene 1—Picture. 2—Room. | 3—Picture. 4—Room. 
5—Picture. Act II.—Scene 1—The Stage. 2—Lawn. 3—Street 
Corner. 4—Office. 5—Semicircular Piece of Depth. 6—Fifth Ave- 
nue. 7—Liner. 8—Old Howard’s Conception of a Roman Villa. 
9—The Stage. Act IlI.—Scene 1—Room. 2—Picture. 3—Le Pére 
fine atta 4—Picture. 5—Room. 6—Semicircular Piece of Depth, 
'—Room. 
Staged by James Light. 


Twenty episodes about nothing in particular and everything in 
general, variously illuminated by dialogue between “Him” and 
his lady, ‘“Me.” 


BOX SEATS 
(28 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edward Massey. Produced by Gordon 
M. Leland at the Little Theatre, New York, April 19, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Hazel Lawrence.......... Faeea rae Fe RR A A Joan Storm 
thane Laorlcin =<... < WetgeaeCaiacitivisista a wide wisicce «5 ae Frederick B. Manatt 
TLR aap Cote DY jap be eee gm aol = er a aca Jane Barry 
Noah Lawrence. ofoe<siderrsceecseus pinata etre ors aphiate George N. Price 
Dioliy oc. sles ajsiaeceiwiasetetan sie Sena aio ace iciaicleca lenis aa Patricia Barclay 
Pe IS IAICED nara chemin Mee cee io eo Che tc owen George W. Barbier 
Ice Pedy SED RAPE Preheat Re ete Elizabeth Patterson 
See neta et a oiala lit sc ww ale ao.sics wsiaw atten Joaquin Souther 
NEM re atctra tne rite cic’ os uee np aekoneads Millard Mitchell 
NEGO Pye OS LOCUIT sc era cc cis isis 6 cu wicca pie sje ers reas «see Paul Guilfoyle 
— ELAN LEN eet etimnaie/aiia sala etl siakaie’ cugipieleiehesoretina ieieter tains Harold Elliott 
EU A ets ciclate oPe'e e.'e'e aislelaia sists eca/arerelorsieiaiearelstansre tieine Edna Thrower 
Piano, Player. ccc sis clcles ROM Si orinte Henry G. Hoffschmidt 
PRAT LA VOL A 2c lyipiie ie 6. 0i0-ele sib saisie C Se ai cndiene ees Ted Sutherland 


Act I.—Scenes 1 and 2—Jim Larkin’s Flat, Detroit. Act II.— 
Scenes 1 and 2—Behind the Scenes. Act III.—A Room in a New 
York Hotel. 

Staged by Edward Massey. 

Hazel Lawrence, having deserted an unlovely husband and a 
baby in the far west, takes to living with rich men in Detroit. 
One day her brother-in-law brings her the baby, now twelve, and 
the information that her husband is dead. Hazel decides to rear 
the child Dolly and to keep her pure. Hazel saves her from one 
young dope fiend by confessing her own affair with him. Later, 
when they are both in “The Follies,” she schemes to marry Dolly 
to rich Joe Stanwood and succeeds. 
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KIDDING KIDDERS 
(8 performances) 


A satirical farce in three acts by Stephen Champlin; based on 
a story by Frederic S. Isham. Produced by Hilmas Productions, 
Inc., at the Bijou Theatre, New York, April 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Denby Kidder..... wiiviwie vlceigiemiois picid sieiae Wid ne bse WEN aaah ONCIL: ERAte 
Vivian iedsne tect voted lic sea erianteergite ee age ne 
Citief =Moranv ares ste lae st cone ce eee ae ee «eeee.Edwin Walter 
Policeman: o..ccaseseees weiss saindinodoreou oho anhs Jack Klendon 
Wialhant -Sherwioodsac. «7a cate oot cae oe Walter Jay Wilson 
Betty Kidder..... SAAC aa vaviia wes Fees Recs Grace Valentine 
EM YOMELORE OM es acts eerie mine totais Raymond Van Sickle 
Detective Carrol. ssiges odinlaoaxetanse John Ferguson 


TOES is cisystciajets7e -Tom McElhany 
Anne Thorne.. ... Ruth Thomas 
Magriewc-casicss vas: Bivietele eeiete Lida Kane 


Partand. Uraxton.., vwaniesn se sateen tec crete cee .-.Jesse LeRoy 
Prologue—Scene 1—Vivian Macy’s Studio. 2—District Attorney’s 
Office. Acts I, II and I1I.—The Home of the Kidders, 
Staged by Frank McCormack. 

Denby Kidder calls on his wife’s best friend, Vivian Macy, 
when he is a little tight and tries to induce her to be compan- 
ionate. Vivian, flourishing a revolver, indicates that if necessary 
she can protect herself. Denby tries to take the gun from her, 
there is a report and Denby faints. The police come, call it a 
murder, and take Vivian away. Before they get back Denby re- 
covers and goes home. Thereafter Betty Kidder, in seeking to 
free Vivian on bail, stages another silly murder to convince the 
district attorney how foolish a thing is circumstantial evidence. 


* THE SKULL 
(62 performances) 
A mystery play in three acts by Bernard J. McOwen and 
Harry E. Humphrey. Produced by Lew Cantor at the Forrest 
Theatre, New York, April 23, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Anna "Mason. 22 iis cristsls o's eee eevee cesccceccveeeees» Carola Parson 
Marpuarcia, Jeane stows acces tee eeeeeceseseeeees. Camilla Crume 
Dotothy Merrill ys eiscccececece afelseis) t.scevereiahere --....Winifred Barry 
Profs “Viorheeses.tisuieite sone cen eon Seiaeferaees C. W. Van Voorhis 
Dr. Steve Tolman....... ase nla\ejeia.s:d\p Wimieda eiereacqate tereicieten tre Allan Davis 
Bob Demarest? Shc. onsse aeien eee eEh eee ee Sydney Riggs 
Jerry “Brownell. co 2G. seer eee ee ee Harry Nelson 


Capt. Vernon Allenby........... aiotaieistere aicinateiote Reginald Carrington 


‘eds 
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Steve Tolman, international jewel thief, has lost his jewels. 
Posing as a detective, he seeks to recover them. The search takes 
him mostly to a haunted church full of everything from slamming 
doors to ghosts, but mostly full of a professor of psychic phe- 
nomenon, Professor Vorheese. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
(6 performances) 
A play in three acts by Lester Lonergan and Charlton Andrews. 
Produced by John Tuerk at the Longacre Theatre, New York, 
April 24, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Margaret Barnes. ....s...scceeescescscccsecceevens Selene Johnson 
Cn GlGTe VIGTERS BS a5 An SGI E Ann OGD One SOOODORDESNGD Diantha Pattison 
Payee tee CME a oracle aiaicie Wiv(o « wiefanie s sikibseislele qe 16 hd ole's « Warren McCullom 
REE e EEAGTIES, ciatotas aie otpist cia oir aera p tare! =:s(@s 6, viaraclaisiw e.eietelsis David Landau 
Bhieke Sr veraOloid ce ks weiiatciclsiom si bin 6 cicleo 0d cia scies George Marion 
BLO S ATIOR c olcoidl ee avis eee e + oi einio.«' wiallnjele a, eiese'n na wate John Anthony 
ERO pee MES orn ricigraieteieierios ct sere)n isle’ sleicie ole ais ta -nloleterss exe Leila Frost 
PER GREAT GEL, copeteteialure spat aneversaerai# ole" sje! «sie: eleie.c:vie sen sini Warren William 
Bei Each erat rare aietntn wel atecs ele ofa tee) aiwi6lo\ w/evwi'ais\are/siei = Walton Butterfield 
SI ee NECOnanitCtan a seis ec seine) a-0 ele! s.6 pie a:¥.0 =s cfesele'e sueieis Donald Gallaher 


Acts I and Il.—The Interior of a Cabin in the Enchanted Land, 
Utah. Act II1I.—Among the Rocks at the Edge of the Grand Canyon. 
Staged by Lester Lonergan. 

The Clifford Barnses live for fifty years out of touch with civi- 
lization at the edge of the Grand Canyon in Utah. One day a 
Stranger Man comes along and is allowed to join in with them. 
In time Stranger Man is betrothed to the youngest of the Barnses, 
Peggy of the third generation. Then a mailplane crashes and the 
aviators reveal Stranger Man as a fugitive from the army. Stran- 
ger Man has a tragic story, tells it and goes away, leaving one of 
the young airmen to console Peggy. 


THE WALTZ OF THE DOGS 
(35 performances) 


A play in four acts by Leon Andreyev; translated by Herman 
Bernstein. Produced by Celia Avramo at the 48th Street The- 


‘ 
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atre, New York, May 7, 1928 (Cherry Lane Playhouse, April 25 
to May 5, 1928). - 


Cast of characters— 
Rate E Ve cc. ee eek Cece eeescoeecceescoeceees Rudolph Lovinger 


enry: Tile... i. e<a Viarater chats Bitisbeucty ; .--Harold Johnsrud 
Alexandrov, nicknamed Feklusha.. --...-Jules Artfield 
Andrey Tizenhausen....... eee eeeceercieecesevee-- Ldward England 
Dmitry Yermolayev.............. Sis ersusiats ohaeeus Douglas B. Krantzor 
SEN SSS sitis a slact'a slWieve(disie@ iece inoue ececs eo eesers Samuel Baron 
Elizabeth...... Seseptesee retain Aeterna wratiele pie Picteiecaine Sylvia Hoffman 
FISD Ys PEMEIS sien he ue Se Ace Se Antoinette Crawford 


cts I, If and III (Scene 2) and IV.—Apartment of Henry Tile, 
Fotrgsrad, Act II.—Scene 1—The Bank of One of the Petrograd 
anais, 
Saaged by Celia Avramo, 

Henry Tile, disappointed in love and disillusioned with the 
world, seeks release in the milder dissipations, groping feverishly 
for explanations to the mysteries of life. Not finding either relief 
or understanding he kills himself. 


* PRESENT ARMS 

(57 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book by Herbert Fields; music 
by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Produced by Lew 


Fields at Lew Fields’ Mansfield Theatre, New York, April 26, | 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


McKabe:, csiccrcsutoes dies tee Oo eee e reece eeseeesscese- Jock McGraw 
Frank Derryberry......... aivle'e,\bigheteseterte vierelene wrens: .»+-Franker Wood 
Chick vans: 2+ ccc -cesee ate o\e.sleietielels cian sip p elbip sie Prete he Charles King 
WIC ONNS nu sue. aie 0 aKe-aivunter eib ielavetnve mtaitataiee aeeitete Fuller Mellish, Jr. 
Gadget cn ia: tc apaline oa Oe Piast aiepars stare Robert Spencer 
WGdalas Atwell << os Peace ene wake aisstiviataloutoas ete Busby Berkeley 
CAN WIENS: cscs t oe et eee aie stesratermatetane Richard Lane 
Edna Stevens............0. sinc oteietate ants eecnels S eiaetorole Joyce Barbour 
FAVinseeMisiersss'> aie SBE CE OO ROMP Moan Vias'sieinte craves Rachel Chester 
Lady Delphine.......... ae SPA wiatonerels stators eielasitaters Flora Le Breton 
Ela tiaitenrdictee aisle weak oa, Se SEES ORO ES ea Alma _ Ross 
Lord Oliver Witherspoon............--.. seeeceeees-- Sydney Smith 
Herr Ludwig Von Richter.........ecceccce eeee»-Anthony Knilling 
Marian savas iasci owas Metal Narossiste +eoeeeeeFlorence Hunter 
Horfense Mossback.. swvcins. oh asenie, eees seeeees Gaile Beverley 

MSY Speen oat orca ee eek oeeeeesceeeeeees Demaris Dore 
MANDEL VA nie chiens on afore, vra/eloraicieeesiote Wein atete Aline Green 

arloe sai seveceeeeeeeee Alexander Lewis 
Pleas Santas ti eet eats Oh aC emis: ee eeeeeeeeeeeee Frances Hess 
Moulika,. Sie: set ccc toi ete tain oaks SAE es ate svara)s Alma Ross 


Act I.—Spring. Scene 1—The Barracks of the Marine Base at 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 2—Within the Quarters. 3—Sir Oliver’s 
Home, Honolulu. Act II.—Scene 1—Promenade Deck of Edna’s 
Yacht. 2—A Raft at Sea. 3—Deserted Island Off Mani. 4—Del- 
prac Room in Honolulu. 5—Aboard the Transport St. Mihiel 

ound for Kohala. 6—The Dock at Kohala. 

Staged by Alexander Leftwich, 


Chick Evans is a hard-boiled hick from Brooklyn, but a likable 
leatherneck withal. Stationed with the Marines in the Hawaiian 
islands he stirs up a flirtation with Lady Delphine, blonde daugh- 
ter of a peer, telling her he is a captain. Dismissed for his de- 
ception, recalled for his bravery in a yacht wreck, Chick is finally 


loved 


A musical comedy in two acts; book by Fred Thompson and 
Gerard Smith; music by Roger Wolfe Kahn and Joseph 
Meyer; lyrics by Irving Cesar. Produced by Alex. A. Aarons and 
Vinton Freedley at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, May 1, 


Paul 


1928. 
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for himself alone and his love songs. 


* HERE’S HOWE 
(54 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Billy Howe is a smart young mechanic in the Treadwell Auto 
factory, and Joyce Baxter is the prettiest of the stenographers. 
day they hope to marry and buy a tearoom and filling sta- 
tion on the Boston Post Road. Then Treadwell discovers Joyce 
and offers her a trip around the world as his secretary. Joyce 
doesn’t want to leave Billy but Billy makes the sacrifice. Later 
they meet in Havana, where Billy is a rich gambler. Finally they, 


Some 


Cora Bibby........... maaan tere aigiaiote aiciatersinl ale slacers Peggy Chamberlin 
IMP etre. cnce ue peo vies Reichetsiteie winter ABC BOA CPs Ross Himes 
Mewine Dreadwelk soo ic-<ilects-oldeap elec han wieia cle’elp aisle’ eins Arthur Hartley 
POM UE DEACWELL oye ls arrietarcleeiuleaikcarka-e eie'a a ala ale's wnat Helen Carrington 
ie ASTIN © SEL AW AN ar Ae- clic ola ctecieia esl pi bie, vusreve,o etovene arsie lets Eric Blore 


Joyce Baxter..... Irene Delroy 


EPMA GEL EO WR TePaNralatat ni Ste iore’ sho) ojereieietainisl ac 0ia-e/6 4 elevate alee wots mae Allen Kearns 
PDEA SEVERE ieoet Vala e clatere: cr are|diaieicis ols no's ela) eieseie’ aislerete eraicw ene Ben Bernie 
PLUS SRLLAS eer eva ee deh ala svi eel ate efevesaatkara)e; wip\.0)se'e/aisisteiendisraleie sie William Frawley 
UP cae bate Sataeaterere si vier. 16) wiatel e'sidhe! ejcterbuele-eyere' gtwieceiglerovaco?aus June O’Dea 
LOELINGS 6 6 CORA ORES TIGUIL COICO OOO DORE Oe DCnee rman Mary Horan 
DAS OS RAR OCR Oe OT GET OE HCE RC atit TE OAc “Fuzzy” Knight 
RC ladetiem PELNlet.. > «,c.5\o1s icin lnisicin d.viore.6 6 s-0lg\gse ehiuleds Colette D’Arville 
PUANBRES ELE BE Ger lasa’ clr hal Cle ola. 0a eid iev Since) lp elatere’> aly) slepeia/ayele wakceree Dillon Ober 


Act I.—Scene 1—Rest Room of the Community Hall of the Tread- 
well Motors Co., Inc. 2—The Barber Shop. 3—Outside Edwin 
Treadwell’s Gardens. 4—The Gardens of Edwin Treadwell’s House. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Lounge Room of the Track Club, Havana. 2— 
Gardens of the Club. 3—Private Suite at the Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel. 
4—Boston Post Road. 


are poor again and happy and the filling station looms large. 
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* THE HAPPY HUSBAND 
(46 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Harrison Owen. Produced by Gil- 
bert Miller at the Empire Theatre, New York, May 7, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Arthur Tolhurst........0sccsscceccsscceevccesceess George Thorpe 


Bill Rendell, cccwic asic vc'cinste oe cos siass «+eeeees-Lawrence Grossmith 
Prank TEs PEACE S hates si etareretate area vaselece oars cheversielorehetetocere Walter Connolly 
Dot. Rendell.......... Sicheiey a aiatalelaneiisletelecasier Sar Saris Billie Burke 
SS OGSO. OOS LEP EINS rc55 ono !aipimip abeicheien a slclavanate ere telalaiete lta eee Mackenzie Ward 
Sylvia Fullerton.............. bivihereetaited ambecetaria oueines Nancy Ryan 

arvey Townsend.......... Riaterera sin eieieisiote Sitcratents ae A. E. Matthews 
Consuelo Pratt.. 5 0 Ae og Rea Ilka Chase 
Stella Tolhurst ne ..lrene Browne 

era ha toss orstaaetaia: a piera Ctatstere asia tanaralginuclaslntesiaiteiats -..Alice Moffat 


Burglar po hetsB.caad. ciwsc.onicesiele veles eo SEA ree a ohn Williams 
Acts I, II and III.—The Hall of the Tolhursts’ Country House. 
Staged by A. E. Matthews. 

Dot Rendell is disappointed that her chuckle-headed husband, 
Bill, never suspects her of even so much as a mild flirtation with 
another man. When Harvey Townsend, a notorious philanderer, 
is caught by a burglar in the south room with a lady, and every 
woman in the house, except Dot, including the maids, is suspected 
of being Harvey’s companion, Mrs. Rendell boastfully declares 
her own guilt. But her husband will not believe her even when 
she confesses. She manages finally to arouse Rendell’s jealousy 
and is satisfied. — 


LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 
(7 performances) 
Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the Man- 


hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for the David Belasco Trophy, 
at The Frolic Theatre, New York, the week of May 7, 1928. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 7 
Ye Curtaine Players of Manhattan in “Carnival,” by Arthur Fri- 


bourg. 
The Cast— 
The Dukexof Manttlancsie t's csusioyeos.ciiesee coack ceichard SA ging 
Whe Duchess of Mantua nares sins < cicte cmon ee Lois K. Fribourg 
qeenbes HIF} SOD. . des eeoth es thie ane eRe Edward Bendhem 
elata, SEs Sisters, inp eataus ayant wee ownmiotcteines Helen T. Morse . 

Beppo, wervant to! the Dakewsgs <\ ee. vee e ee Arnold S. Miller 
Barbara, Another! Servantasirmsin let hates eistetote ue le Audrey M. Miller 
Sir James Crighton, Tutor to Jacopo............ Nathan L. Fribourg 
Glos, His: Seevantes ooo. ewocne oon artnet ae Ben Grauer 
A Clown sic. Sisce satel peta teen ene eee Emil W. Bloch 


LA VRE VGIET cet eee sorte eeeersererereesccceeeeeee Janice Adelsberg 


iil he tlle aatieal 


("= 
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PG ME VEE remota a nated te ai Seine aceite awe oso ewes 

ape pv) SOS pert ac ahd at pag Aaa easier 
Scene—The Courtyard of the H f the Duk Ps ? 
ee Ep Marie eee ome o. e Duke of Mantua 


The Mansfield Players of Manhattan in “Wine of Life,” by Amy L. 
eber. ; 
The Cast— 

Phenicia, Cook and Washerwoman................+-Juanita Stewart 
PURER Vir fale pla siete ln wiateletatin owen is ws uraena kw Wwew oes sca exes s David Mindlin 
Se eS SE Ray sprained 
see eeeeseeesee hi seceeed coceeeses Alvin Stern 
a gs ee eee 

PRL bere nian y ee eas .-. Frederick Lu 
Mrs. Morrow, a War Widow and Mother......... fades Mansfield 
Harvey Powers, an Insurance Collector..........C. Ruphert Ardsley 
Richard Morrow, Shell-shocked Son........ +....Herbert Strickland 
John Morrow, College Graduate.......... Tisfeiermiatater sists H. N. Parsons 


The Manhattan College Players of Manhattan in “The Outcast,” by 
August Strindberg. 7 

The Cast— 
Mr. X, an Archeologist............. statalavets mlajeverstejeres als Robert Walsh 
Mr. Y, a Traveller from America...........+.-...-+s.Leo Garvey 


Directed by John. Kanaley. 


The Association Players Stock Company of the Y.M.H.A., Manhat- 
tan, in ‘The Dance Below,” by Hudson Strode and Larry Hornthal. 


The Cast— 


qeka ALOR ragie's scivie(n ek ch cauie ER A rere alelbapere bowie 8 omieiatlie’s Pat Feil 
PLU STGS Seren rn aan eaea ia Ta Rausin aeleede sis PAL rochinal 
EROS Jaleie a-60in Peet ealatehetstlare wate te ahaa ciate ino Scsyeleisierelois veceeeee ve Lynn 


Scene—A Living Room in Hell—Late Afternoon. 
Directed by Myron E. Sattler. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 8 


The Dramatic Union of Our Lady of Lourdes of Manhattan, in 
ee Presents,’ by John W. Rogers, Jr. 
e Cast— 


Raymond, \OUVEL cclcse secre sacle Sais olaleranbieteieniors Edward F. Finney 
Mary Morrow, fis Piancée. 2.2... eee cee ne ses Virginia Warder 
Mrs. Morrow, Mary’s. Mother... ...... 2+ sccecsscacves ladys Ruton 
Judge Morrow, Mary’s Father.........-+-ees--seeeeee John C. Hiro 
Octavia Wrenn, a Cousin of Mrs. Morrow........---.- Mabel Burke 


Scene—The Back Parlor of the Morrow Home. 
Directed by Gertrude Wainwright. 


The Thalian Players of the Bronx Y.M.H.A., the Bronx, in “The 
Valiant,” by Holworthy Hall and Robert Middlemass. 


The Cast— : 
RWardem Holt, About GO'smi + « vcicie sno 0s'e'e «ele 90 Emanuel Weider 
Father Daly, the Prison Chaplain................... Samuel Roland 
James Dyke, the Prisoner.........--.0-seseeeeeeees John H. Brown 
pcre Paris, the) Girl jo... cic'ol Fe tree EIST s REO CLI Elise Maillard 

Leo ltl aeesorar Gor cess ooreaannodhence adocoopos Charles D’Yuro 


Conn., About Half-past Eleven. 
Directed by Philip Gross, 


The Krigwa Players Little Negro Theatre, Associated with The 
Workers Drama League, of Manhattan, in “Aftermath,” by Mary 


Burrill. 


The Cast— : ‘ 
ae fe hood vine ein daieid oi vicw blower aie ok aibls diss waves SLA OMmRCIS 
ean Bhorniton, “ANDi B sce ses once ccccss op acie ite: oe feeere Siegie Bell 

illie, John’s Sister..... eeeeeee-eHelen McIntosh 
Lonnie, John’s Brother. .......cccceeecesereeseeceeee James Brown 


Mrs. Hawkins, a Neighbor....+seessceceeceecesessMargaret Foster 
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Revs Lake Maseby.ncs vase vers sastess.nossovenee Charlee: Baroughe 
Scene—The Thornton Cabin in South Carolina. 


The Center Players of Temple Ansche Chesed of Manhattan in 
“Jubilee,” by Herman Heijermans. } 
The Cast— ‘ : : 
The DDAPECUOT 2's « sraiylcis sis 'n a aioe ole, selarg op ainwew ieee VINE Davidson 
WANGGH oy facie os sei ieektes MRR Can Eg RS che Kehoe : 
Number One Hundred Thirteen..¢........cseeececee Harold Levey 
His Daughter’... csc0.sess5 oe Sie S Hees vee weeeveyess ... Irene Cohn ; 
Number Seven.....5........0.. mialeie arch she lete Slavs wus, Meiers Allen Seigel 
Wattiber™ Two Hundred - Fifteen... oa... soca sarin. ass Al. Luloff 
Number Eighty-three........... aigigitinarets Sinierohorhans Jerome Kanner 3 
His Mother........ Gis vin wie aisip' eis) wie! siaisie.a/s eie\e iwstermielels Dorothy Herbst 3 
Number Sixty-seven......... Teosgeioe eee emiesne Raymond Miller 
Directed by Henry Howard. ; 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 9 E 
The Jackson Heights Players of Jackson Heights, N. Y., in “Prison . 
Bars,” by Carl Bixby. 3 
The Cast— 
Sir Gaston, Counselor to King Richard.............. 0.°J. Gude, Jr. j 
Lady Bidithe, -His“Wifesn <n. -. hohe See Octavia Hicks 
Sir Harold ....... are Oh enieiete se Bimanreipabi nie lsgaie evenbaote ele wiatera tare Carl Bixby 3 
Richard. Ceur de- Lion 20.2 tree eee ++eeese-Horace Canning 
Scene—A Chamber in Sir Gaston’s Home. 
The Brookside Open Air Theatre, of Mount Kisco, New York, in “A . 
Tale Retold,” by Martia Leonard. ; 
The Cast— 
NGAI, echt escort ee, Siete rnieteinees Aaa ate Robert Hugh Hamilton 
FEVOG. oe seh9 acl cto os Se ON ic IRINA Sake a Jane King 
Ghia c sete cere sweeps e eee hae +eeeeeee- Gertrude Connell 


Scene—The Garden of Eden. 


The Community Players of Mount Vernon, New York, in “Little 
Italy,” by Horace B. Fry. 
The Cast— 


fete eens 


Ninjaie Misi Nivie; ein 810,44 o> Wash gle aUIn Os Rie Ee Ca Adele Ritchie 
Scene—The Italian Quarter on the East Side of New York City. 
Directed by Holland Hudson. 


The Maskers of the Y.M.H.A., of Elizabeth, N. J., in “Where the 
Cross Is Made,” by Eugene O'Neill. 


The Cast— 
Nat Bartlett...... A RAVES ie Ralhiv’sellace eee Daniel Wagner 
Doctor shigging cc, 5 cscs aerate mratateiae thee -+-Joseph M. Feinberg 
muerBartlettier rec sc ioc se oncmest reac Shas Rs Fierce L. Levy 
Capt. deaiah Bartlett= <cncesace oaclanens aiaiateaetnis Samuel J. Marantz 


Scene—Captain Bartlett’s “Cabin” at the Top of His House Situated 
on_a High Point of Land on the California Coast. 
Directed by Sara Shakow. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 10 


The Players’ Club of Columbus, Ohio, in “Trifles,” by Susan Glaspell. 
The Cast— 


George Henderson, County* Attorney... cc. cecscescccees Edwin Judy 
Henry Petera, ia! Sheriffs; 2) hse ieen pokes pie oe Ferd P. Schoedinger 
Lewis Hale, a Neighboring Farmer........:++:+-... Phil S. Bradford 
Mrs. Peters) cisco soe ea See Oeeane Gladys Hamilton Mohler 
Mrs. Hale 


Vs eb bale du cieela seal emetos eeveeeeess Agnes Jeffrey Shedd 
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Scene—A Kitchen. 
Directed by Stokes McCune. 


The Blackfriars of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, in “Pink 
and Patches,” by Margaret Bland. 

The Cast—__ 
Texie Hollifield, a Mountain Girl...............-Elizabeth McCallie 
Rexie Hollifield, Her Twin Brother...............Frances Freeborn 
Mrs. Hollifield, Their Mother... ....6ccccsecscecs -»-..Louisa Duls 
Mrs. Allen, the “Summer Lady” from the Hotel.........Sara Carter 
Scene—The Side Yard of the Hollifields’ Mountain Cabin Near Little 
Switzerland, North Carolina. 
Directed by Frances K. Gooch. 


The Ardrossan and Saltcoats Players of Ardrossan, Scotland, in ‘The 
fa Lady Shows Her Medals,” by Sir James M. Barrie. 
e Cast— 


Mrs. Dowey, a Charwoman..... pia vatehatarare ciaterate atcteyetere Isabel Jamieson 
Mrs, -Mickleham,. a° Charwoman. 2.05 60.0 s6s ones Nora Huntingford 
Mrs. Tully, a Charwoman..... ip wialnreisiatetalel Calero etree as Nettie Taylor 
Mrs, Huggerty, a Charwoman...,......... AMiscianieer May Hamilton 
Mr. Wilkinson, a Clergyman.............eee00. Harold L. Wightman 
Private Kenneth Dowey (Black Watch)............... Jack Lambert 


maene re the Home of Mrs. Dowey in a London Basement During the 
ar. 
Directed by James T. Woodburn. 


The Community Theatre of Poughkeepsie, New York, in “The White 
Peacock,” by Priscilla Flowers. 


The Cast— 

Harlequin, a Youth of Bergamo................1Theodore H. Moller 
ETA te WEOLET 5) 01 5 calertio sictestireNis-2 o16 cra'@ Barnccrerare ...-+ Elizabeth Haggerty 
ERen WWALHEE o asecascre aba. ciasere tote. & siesevene nraterste ntinierel are Raymond Baumbusc 

IESCGfITIAS 5 slaiclaivanelese <iejara. eases attisiats Maes hempenateaeir ace Pauline Girard 
POIMIN Age cces co ccs n ew cess oe ae Shiels athe s Sylvia Decker Crauer 
EAT AMIOU CHET isielsie cleriectnavaleiceiace wre Saetafo ornicie raters Philip M. Kerridge, Jr. 
Olid Doctor Gratiano, Pantaloon: ..........0cececeees M. A. Couper 
Columbine. iis Camehter va a eitetsrie ois <cie cle pisidials «a a/s-6 cc . Bonnie Dow 
Pierrot, His Apprentice.......... PAA REN ao Fc William Clinton 
SIAVIOS vec a eiv n.' slesvceneres sect ceceseeccccees Richard O’Donnell 
His Servant....., Reieleiaclasl as Bisipieinleigialsiviate aloctels ese. William Clock 


Directed by Antoinette Swan. 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 11 


The Birmingham Little Theatre of Birmingham, Alabama, in “’Lijah,” 
by Edgar Valentine Smith. 


The Cast— 
Judge Holmstead.......eccsersececes aiulaheversaied William T. Warren 
HIE SES SEHAM SOL c.0leleie)qseyeseia she.easise 19-00) eile eu eamiseawe dete J. N. Yates, Jr. 
Beconds StLANSEL «ye ols yaieiar~ als ishsioialelelelslirhale ale sslalols eisisue sieir 6 +s H. G. Mann 
ESET Ere nee w povaha Alora o «alphas scibystprécaralelacs, syojelspruate Bie oieasatc6 Martha Ordway 


Scene—Living Room at Home Acres. 
Directed by Bernard Szold. 


The Town Theatre of Savannah, Georgia, in ‘‘Hero Worship,” by 
Frances Hargis. 


The Cast— wit 
“Robby” Robbins, a Civil War Veteran........++---- Ole Burroughs 
Vis SRO DIS sisal oirictarsin aie Gol rea Tee giao Whofe ore ons ie a'eiaere¥ Lucy McIntire 
Sam Robbins, Their Orphaned Grandson...........-++-. John Mercer 
Sally Mitchell, Their Daughter.......-..-+.++++-+5. Augusta Lynah 


Scene—Kingston, Georgia, a Small Town About Sixty Miles from 
Atlanta. 


The Memphis Little Theatre of Memphis, Tennessee, in “The Dreamy 
Kid,” by Eugene O’Neill. 

The Cast— 
Mammy Saunders. 0606.20 secs ve PPR EO OLOSnOnT CT -++..Martha Frost 
Abe, Her Grandson........ PRATC OC ODIO .-.. Clifford Penland 
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Ceely Ants iiemcleceaimstecioay «d.ciajeieteaibigi ea o(, 8:0)nie-c.< Eat hele ipl emma et 
Tren€. 00s. ecee cece rece ssacsoereceeceecseseeess Allison Davant 
Scene—Mammy Saunders’ Bedroom in a House Just Off Carmine 
Street, New York. 

Directed by Alexander Wyckoff. 


The Manhattan Theatre. of .Manhattan, Kansas, in “The Other 
Room,” by Frances Witherspoon. 


The Cast— 
WDE Darr ses ceccis es wisiwcs'es e peedes eve buy seleeeses meAnnaURAebuntH 
ReveiGratiant 56:0). Scie Joe ss 00s dale olates, olde Bee onload e eo Mibess Pleberen 
Matthew ‘Dart icici ceive ods c.0%0 occegis de abalsed ctnttion Pamubicutze 
Bob Anderson..........0¢- “) eeeeeeee--James Maxwell 


A farce comedy in three acts by Louis Sobol. Produced by 
Louis Isquith, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre 


1928. 


Scene—The Living Room at the Darrs’ in a Small Eastern Town. 
Directed by Miles Heberer. 


At the conclusion of the tournament prizes were awarded the An- 
drossan and Saltcoats Players. of Androssan, Scotland; The Thalian 
Players of the Bronx Y.M.H:A.; the Town Theatre of Savannah, Ga., 
and the Blackfriars of Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga, The Be- 
lasco trophy was awarded the Androssan Players for their perform- 
ance of Sir James Barrie’s “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals.” 


THE HIGH HATTERS 
(12 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Bim and Cookie, crooks, scheme admission to a sanitarium as 
patients. From this point of vantage they rob the neighboring 
rich folk, but several of their fellow patients turn out to be 


BisMic. scale elaisie Nasr Deas Pe Mee ose bark Ee HE GHIDEED Douglas 


Cookie... cisiaseoteomtetorienmene isp slalelaleleisie Celene ates Thomas H. Manning 
Doctor Pendragon Quarrie..... a eiaicspivieisfaiaieveaveia-eiere «cc oleh John Robb 
Miss Jellison..... ele avatayeloteis eheteeetehe SEPA. Nore Josephine MacNicol 
Ellen Quarrie..... a gsi 'e oiajeevem ince siniete Sate --.. Marguerite McNulty 
The Lady in Red....... ais ceter-siel a eeeeeseeeeese Marie Louise Walker 
The Lady in Black.......... cc ececeevceevecsecss..) anita’ Hansen 
Dick wHalloway..ck .!cakinescen eiete'» Shaiptelslotehele raion Robert Montgomery 
Chicivot Police: Halloran. os nesses e cnesueneec Robert Webb Lawrence 
‘hesManmn Brown. Seav83 oe Sk oa eA SSS aialary atavdlatale Willard Hall 
Hank, thenhauéetirs.33 545 see sass cee chee et wiece ea eere Billy Stone 
Cavabauss comnts: ok spk ohes CRE AMEREE FAG eE ETE Walter Pearson 


Prologue—Dressing Room of a Vaudeville Theatre, Tarrytown, 

- Y. | Acts I, II and III.—Dr. Quarrie’s Sanitarium for Psycho- 
neurotics, Near Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Staged by Ralph Murphy. 


planted secret-service operators and they are caught. 


, New York, May 10, 
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* BLACKBIRDS OF 1928 


(43 performances) 


A musical revue in prologue and two parts; lyrics by Dorothy 
Fields; music by Jimmy McHugh. Produced by Lew Leslie at 
thé Liberty Theatre, New York, May 9, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 
Adelaide Hall 
Aida Ward 
Ruth Johnson 
Marjorie Hubbard 
Eloise Uggams 
Billie Cortez 
Mamie Savoy 
Elizabeth Welch 


Bill Robinson 
Tim Moore 
Crawford Jackson 
Blue McAllister 
Lloyd Mitchell 
George Cooper 
Mantan Moreland 


Harry Lucas 
Baby Banks Willard McLean 
Philip Patterson Earl Tucker 


Staged by Lew Leslie. 


THE FATHER 

(8 performances) 
A play in three acts by August Strindberg (Robert Whittier’s 
Version). Produced by Robert Whittier (by arrangement with 


Richard Herndon) at the Belmont Theatre, New York, May 11, 
1928. 


Cast of characters— 


The Captain. .....cscscecccessccsscccccceescersese Robert Whittier 
The PastOra < osleic vei ve sisi ova sicle sp isiviciwss oslo wee vlebie sides Albert Reed 
Sjord .... ec cc ccc wee ccsecsccccceccescecrereseces Edward Broadley 
INO] Cio ote ale inte t1a o cle. etree a.eiciais's sinless ie 01s ie sic\n dlviaieinieis Edward E. Hale 
Brie hers oteie a sa claeisie eee « wiGieralaitis\e\e'elaloleyaiale a.csocaisioinass Florence Johns 
BT ee DVO CCOT eo ie cleo ere celniel oleteiialavaeraiiviel swale alsleselelsin.si=rs Robert Le Sueur 
Margarct... csc cecec cece eee c ee rse sees eenesenser seers Kate Mayhew 
SERRE Peer oe oreo ios lc laseco let e es lwlee winia(ace sila wp aipieresalovsels% Peggy Keenan 


Acts I, II and III Take Place in the Captain’s Quarters Adjoin- 
ing the Barracks. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 

A wife deliberately deludes her husband into the belief that he 
is not the father of his much-loved daughter. Insanity develops 
and the husband is finally tricked into a straitjacket by his old 
nurse. Death solves his problem. 


. 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
(16 performances) 
A revival of Oliver Goldsmith’s play in five acts, prologue by 


David Garrick. Produced by George C. Thler at Erlanger’s The- 
atre, New York, May 14, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Sir. Charles Marlowes «0s since as siais nance oe on ee AW ee D’Orsay 


oung Marlow........... tte eeeeeceesenesevesee Wilfrid Seagram 
Jeremy.......22.05 SPR AES Re A Sin ie/chaiovarety BAO George Tawde 
Squire Hardcastle.......... eater SuaVeisrareierematete BomyeGador Lyn Harding 
Mrs. Hardcastle.......... Rikeei ie Bone ceiete eistsrereve ahs .»-Mrs. Leslie Carter 
Kate. Hardcastle ss. is cesnness Sarton apallsaceMtaleceipieteietoe . Fay Bainter 
Woy iy gi ih To iby) eh aheyee eh aS eran Mien sissy fells Coie eas +eeeeee Glenn Hunter 
Maid to Miss Hardcastle........ escececccessvecs ves Matie Carroll 
Diggoryin. .. vas SSE ec ae” oie aioe Srahenaleue . P. Heggie 
George Hastings......... scohurele wasaiaretetetsiorere oeeeeeeee Horace Braham 
Constance Neville............. assists Witieletsieieteee ++...Patricia Collinge 
Stingov a. <: steno niaisetae AROSE ANAS eie +++. Thos. Coffin Cooke 
as SADR sis eco baa oS pase naa TER dee Wieualeleke nian cere George Tawde 

at MUSEIN Gs odcneen stout pivcic cal maee eee ince ORE! D. Saymour 
Timi TPwist.vcc:<o.0 acces Sw obs Stas wicid he we eeecessses Harold Thomas 
ATINAGA Denice as once ste nea Soe ee William Lorenz 
Ac RartiMaid wince ts ce scien ea AP Seats Suzanne Lawrance 


Acts I, II, III, IV and V.—A Room in Mr. Hardcastle’s House, 
in an Ale-house, and the Back of the Garden at Mr. Hardcastle’s. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE 
(8 performances) 


Ee a ee Oe ee ee 


A play in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Produced by Joseph 
E. Shea at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, May 14, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Robert Metcalf ....0...sereceevevcceveveveccevecesss PELcy Helton 
AND OF ABs cis ots sca esse ete Uke heehee cane Miriam Meehan 
Mire) ordatiamtente (teas ote cc oO ee «+... Marshall Vincent 
JubiaWssciea bacon sabe yao a ee seleie'Soislelotapatels -.... Flavia Arcara 
Weal Oakesnertatisietranten eisves ci scerve ns coke nee Philip Tonge 
Mirsiam JSearsi inka. ccnuion wahoo: plete wales Sas Margaret Borough 
Robert sGardner howe wee vols «ale ciate ents ++e+--Brandon Tynan 


See “Best Plays of 1923-24.” 
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ANNA 
(31 performances) 


A play in three acts by Rudolph Lothar; adapted by Herman 
Bernstein and Brian Marlow. Produced by Samuel Samach at 
the Lyceum Theatre, New York, May 15, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Ana WIAMEL eicledceciss eau sa mde so viesteieevialeos ses UGith AnGeraon 
A -.Jean Dixon 


Model ....... 5 ---.- Diane Brook 
Peter Torrelli. Se areietoaeats Lou Tellegen 
Freddie..:.... .- Harold Vermilyea 
IPRamier. 6. o<- <0 --J. Malcom Dunn 
Otto Marbach.. ...... Ben Johnson 
MeNeaSETaT ESSER OT SE ee mo Pigaye cre aisieia eee late are, elsiciels eicialale sIbAsineataniaiale Cecil Owen 


Acts I, II and III.—The Studio of Peter Torrelli. 
Place—A City in Europe. 
Staged by Edgar J. MacGregor. 

Anna Plumer, in love with Peter Torrelli, sculptor, smuggles 
herself into his studio as a model. She knows that Torrelli has 
sworn not to know her because she is the daughter of his rich 
patron. Anna wagers Torrelli that he will hold the rich girl he 
claims to despise in his arms within a month—and he does. 
Which fixes everything. 


* GET ME IN THE MOVIES 
(30 performances) 
A farce comedy in three acts by Charlton Andrews and Philip 
Dunning. Produced by Laura D. Wilck at the Earl Carroll The- 
atre, New York, May 21, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


Jim Jackson.... Hote eras AP SACEICOE Pat Ahearn 
Miss Starbuck Doris Rich 
Dorothy Gray. Mildred Van Dorn 
Cicely Arno.. Gwendolyn Hathaway 
Mrs. Pringle.. Evelyn Carter Carrington 
Mrs. Calkins....ccecssss Pee sicharere Eidiave aie elerda.e(areiaearece Clara_Thropp 
Johnny Loring .....--.seeeceeeeesseeceseeceerce Sterling Holloway 
SE CTECALY uw <.o cisise ele's's/alaleieleleveia's Mist ais/tiateteassincele eae ... Edna Richmond 
Benjamin Roth. .....-.cssecesescereeer seers esecerecnas Paul Ker 
Count Henrico Mardones.......... SPS crige um basert pace Alan Devitt 
Dolores Calkins..........-.0+. eit hacausherate MnpeieT eapeatals Lenore Sorsby 
Tony Baduro.......cesccccccccccsccveccscessssees Courtney White 
Queenie Quaint......-..seceereeeeeee Re NS SE Oar Sheila Trent 
Fame Dawson ..+.seseeeeees ptafitels oveletetaleieta ete spteivsinl etm Helen Baxter 
Sergeant Smith. .....--sesseeeee rece street ese eeeeas Charles Hanna 


Acts I, II and I1I.—Johnny Loring’s Apartment in Hollywood. 
Staged by Ralph Murphy. 
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Johnny Loring of Sheboygan, Mich., wins a prize for a pure 
scenario and goes to Hollywood to capitalize. He is given a big 
publicity reception after being mistaken for a nobody. There- 
after he is besieged by vamps, soubrettes and -other ladies who 
are eager to make any sacrifice to get in the movies. For the 
love of his Sheboygan sweetheart Johnny fights off temptation 
and emerges mussed but triumphantly pure. 


* SKIDDING 
(30. performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Aurania Rouverol. Produced by 
Hyman Adler and Marion Gering, Inc., at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, May 21, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


UNE Millvicee deriacotts cate tobe ab cites or aistts ponent Louise Carter 
BOG aacorecicdec « SEAF aplscagehs Rar ee ee Charles Eaton 
cata AK clei. wa Pesueteic nistalsipin's 1c, ale Cale Sei Clara Blandick 
Judpe James: Hardy aces te sen cas es oo es ee Carleton Macy 
Grandpastlard yes: FNs 2 ai 24 pice > sana aoe eee Burr Caruth 
Petelles Hardy; Camppelisicce sat ces tn cc hatte ee Isabel Dawn 
Marion s Gard y.saccc scsi vias tte osele eieielns one cones oe Marguerite Churchill 
Wiasnemirentonierl Umer’ tcjteltaeaaces ath ee alter Abel 
Me Stubbs ay rictrere retorts Oe wert bie voces ces Sane Thomas V. Morrison 
Myra \Hardy='W ilcoxctcine ave samen wie nel reson Joan Madison 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—The Living Room of Judge Hardy in a Cer- 
tain Town in Idaho. 
Staged by Marion Gering. 

Marion Hardy, daughter of a judge in a small Idaho town, re- 
turns from school in the East engaged to a young New Yorker. 
Being wilful and bent upon a career, Marion is turned away from 
matrimony by the spectacle presented by her slaving matried sis- 
ters. She goes into politics, quarrels with her fiancé (who believes 
woman’s place is in the home) and helps elect her father to office. 
Then she gives in to matrimony. 


DORIAN GRAY 
(16 performances) 


A play in prologue and three acts by David Thorne (based on 
Oscar Wilde’s story, “The Picture of Dorian Gray”). Produced 
by The Oscaria Theatre Corporation at Chanin’s Biltmore The- 
atre, New York, May 21, 1928, 
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Cast of characters— 
IN THE PROLOGUE 


Saber, Seats reer at te neat h ddean alse sce WGUis (Clark 
Seraph......- eames cerca ara oss al ean oc eee Durton - Mallory 
Voice of God. ..cccccceesseccssess a cade Sealeb a veaiees ac aonel Adams 
IN THE PLAY 

Lord Henry Wotton.......--+-+++-+++ Ecce crea eee Wale Clack 
Basil Hallward.....-... Wanmalenree ais = heaor amoaoe nee Lionel Adams 
André... 2... <0 Fails s\s.01809 ape aiate’alate ois sie a,eteyateia(<i= K. Andrew Fernando 
Dorian GLlaycec «alee Rem secearttoete Wraidote aia Sieg Biaielore srapsiohs Howard Cull 
Lord George Recnorc ee eee baieatoicacss tf ceRay Ls Royce 
Duchess of Harley..... EES A tek ST Rie ores Helen Holmes 
Alan Campbell........+++++-+-+ aiesienie ache ats ....-.--bBurton Mallory 
Sibyl Vane..... cece Fe ee eet ican elena nie wie «Fascias. Adele Ronson 
Mazie Kent. .......--caceescs ialate ais Ney Sos teke Ruth Chorpenning 
ae WaAnG a cistate cinelsslelsunoneieisie ainn' een Di Neketaiateloiatels ereist=tare Will Marsh 

Bgl ieted at's eames - <isewae © asta Swish acre coe qoul- De Leon: 


Prologue—In Heaven. Act I.—Basil Hallward’s Studio, London. 
Act II and Act III, Scene 2—Dorian Gray’s Home. Act III.— 
Scene 1—An Opium Den. 4 

Staged by Augustus Thorne. 

The soul of Dorian Gray is analytically dissected in heaven by 
Satan, Seraph and Voice of God. On earth Dorian’s fatal beauty 
involves him in many scandals leading to the suicide of his sweet- 
heart, the murder of his best friend and finally his own murder at 


the hands of his sweetheart’s brother. 


* THE ROAD TO ROME 
(30 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Pre- 
sented by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at 
the Playhouse, New York, May 21, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


WWaritiSs . vac cle.see coacieoe Bee Sein dia sicmre ie visite at ae Burgher 
Veta stnete eieiacoleleisis 0 o'a(vleislcip ovale FAILS OCD OO Joyce Carey 
Fabia....-.-+.-. aie ages i eA ae ester sigliininlalalele tensile aicerehe sie Jessie Ralph 
RG ten crtinte sole eel vreccitorete sisters a malate erro ierei sis eos Richie Ling 
WReagtis apoio tts rephrase thee et eee oe Jane Cowl 
Scipio .....eeeeeeeeree en re aidicl oleic sSeieleteio: veieis asa, Charles Brokaw 
Betti can a0 Hone BOOS COW OES TACO 900 OUR COR EC Cera ee Ben Lackland 
TITUS occic cle ce celiercce=cmpesinesenscerccsiers William R. Randall 
REPEL Siicis) ticiete clovoleleleisic dieieidln wrerelule'sjersle*i*\s/s/ece\ehe)eic)sz8 Lionel Hogarth 
Asis tilbcis tec lere clovolelal a!) \nisieieia’slelei=iviafaio)o\emiere, sie) alain ’a 0A Alfred Webster 
eC abgearit si satecleiinss asiasieltiatass 2 nen isi cisict 2 sie John T. McNulty 
Corporal..... state atale 'ss'o en eleiee'9's scsralele'e ebiele ec ees Lewis Martin 
Wirst Guard. ccoceeseccccderesetocessearsrndes Clement O’Loghlen 
Mecond Guards essere cee as erence nwisse ee ee sicela ae te Ben Lackland 
Third Guarded cc cdswe cee die dese ce cee sewnees Walter A. Kinsella 
MOUSE CAAT A. visin'c'e c a one er ere'eh ee aisles a/a'e b's 9'e°e'e7e Laurence W. Adams 
TATE. CERTE IR SOIR PIE OD UR ITE OI Ott tra edit _. Daniel Coxe 
SRT Ga eens: hoc iectatiee A Noth see ENCES ccs Lionel Hogarth 
J PERG RS HIG lode SQ OUODN GE IBE EC ER OO OSI es is 7 Hale Norcross 
Miaticrbala me deiisiacsaiisgee se s28 oe see seit set ede ese: Alfred Webster 
Carthalo...-ssscceeecseres «ee+.-George Tobias 


Meee aay okie. ta shpusab exes vennsc = sSasaserae Dery Jones 
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i settee tere rece eeeesceeesesessseseesees Guy Standing 
Hera dS ey Ae Brotere tiny Hie wie tote sth abe traatecaranee Mate atts .....Gert Pouncy 
Act I—A Courtyard in the House of Fabius Maximus at Rome; 
Acts IT and III.—Hannibal’s Headquarters in a ‘Temple About Three 
Miles East of Rome. 


Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


See “Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


* GRAND ST. FOLLIES 
(22 performances) 


A musical revue in nineteen acts; book and lyrics by Agnes 
Morgan; music by Max Ewing, Lily Hyland and Serge Walter. 
Produced by the Actor-Managers, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, 


New York, May 28, 1928. 


Principals engaged— 


Albert Carroll Dorothy Sands 
Marc Loebell Vera Allen 


James Cagney Paula Trueman 
Otto Hulett oanna Roos 
Harold Minjer ily Lubell 
George Bratt Mae Noble 

Hal Brogan Mary Williams 
George Hoaz tances Cowles 
Richard Ford 


Edla Frankau 


Blake Scott Laura Emond 


George Heller 


Jean Crittenden 
Milton Leroy Ruth McConkie 
Michael McCormick John Rynee 
Harold Hecht 


Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


* DIPLOMACY 
(22 performances) 


An English version of a play in four acts by Victorien Sardou. 
Revived by George C. Tyler at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, 


May 28, 1928, 


Cast of characters— 


Mionguuic. sa cies imiataushwaniotiiaickslatelats lesetaie Sisircuasitacn Georgette Cohan 


SOC eC Ose Cece rere cence 


++eeeee» William Faversham 


seeeeecees..-Cecilia Loftu 
Michael Orloffieys © 0. piste acaiatetale eeeeees Jacob Beo-Amt 
Captain Julian Beauclerc..... 7, ereeceees.. Rollo Peters 
Algiel Bair fascia iiss tips eae a)Wess elsiacaie ie azie clot cia ee Antony Holles 
Lady Henry Fairfax 


tibae spun vesin lelbip ahs lo'Slevb weinis oie isinacient Margaret Anglin 
Dotaw ewer »+... Frances Starr 

++++ee+. Helen Gahagan 
tesseeeeeessee Charles Coburn 


$9 (80/6) ONS os CR e.4 6 e S).e-4 «: 
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ARTO oe ctelideis eels wens ha sisicett cates veces s Georges Renavent 
Sheppard asennad ee enreeeseeesesseeseveness Guy Cunningham 
Act I.—Apariment in a Hotel in Monte Carlo. Acts II_and Tes 
Henry Beauclerc’s Rooms in Champs Elysées. Act 1V.—British Em- 
bassy, Paris. 
Staged by Campbell Gullan. 


An English version of Victorien Sardou’s “Dora,” used by 
Gerald Du Maurier in which the diplomat, Henry Beauclerc, 
fastens the stolen papers on the Comtesse Zicka through the 


scent of the perfume she affects, and thus saves his brother 
Julian. 


THE BEAUX STRATAGEM 
(8 performances) 


A revival of a play in four acts by George Farquhar, prologue 
by Edgar Lee Masters. Produced by The Players at Hampden’s 
Theatre, New York, June 4, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 
Boniface, Landlord of the TnniscsielscscccvesceeeRaymond Hitchcock 


BLN Oy Cobbs cack Ne nice ichTesiacetare: ete Bn ohare a9 arateiel ests Wilfrid Seagram 
RP OUEE Ooty, < gic wd islg oie eae erste ie tiene AS AG RGB OROO One rcesce. Fred Eric 
GET Seretete oo alee pean rattan ratte Sates o(el ais eleislaca’aeis o('ace Dorothy Stickney 
BEL Deets est a cla sie Bo leqorejeteterelaiinteieta'n ole \syele.0)4=.5/4i9 «+es-. James T. Powers 
{ET NCLE geet eee plo remo caey Maciek ebertatadove stone Rial tetekehRee avers cate Ruth Hammond 
iNGeIIEDE chee pcter eat aral ciel cars eet 13:5 ole/sie.010,¢/¥ lays tins sl alee eisiahs Helen Menken 
UE eee cy et CMR otto Tniiare aie as rae sensi, s.c)n.cie-0| aj e-e'6/e/elncpare.ciaie Fay Bainter 
RULE IcAetata (clean lereheielare siarai <ivie sce ars i laret cy oy aceiaiareispeisininis te Cra Lyn Harding 
Eres aor cia olin ais. wo ysis dle sie ie'e 6. cieie 40.40.6618 William Courtleigh 
REIEGI RAEI oreisipistelare-s enre'6) 416 0) oinre/tiai8 aieieie eievcleie, « saleje John Daly Murphy 
ae Beliaics is cciee cielo cicle a 1cisroc'velalne e ofeie:ene siecese a etergrers i ohn Westley 
PO OUTECY WOMAN <.c:eicicicle’o vies's corte cles y caterarsiardactelataietecite ate Mayhew 
Lady Bountiful... ...-.ccccwcvcececcscscevees Henrietta Crosman 
BTOUNSIOW'< « c1cs1cciciviccclsieins +e BARC Eee sicigie ofeieralercle Paul A. Curtis 
GAAS Oban, Seysisteie-</n'e aie olwsaleusigasin piersierpysibiclnisidigieleie*srert Herbert Ranson 
Sir Charles Freeman.......scccccces Bee netics O. P. Heggie 
A Cotntryman...-s<..cues Pr arererate aiaik shave reiweieverates |e; atnrehe= Owen Meech 
Servants in the Inn......... EE PES BRS acarvin 5 ae { Josephine Hull 


Soldiers—Reinald Werrenrath, William Gustafson, James Stanley, 
Robert I. Aitken, Joseph Cummings Chase, Ray Vir Den, Thomas 
Chalmers, Ernest Hunter, William B. Taylor, Edwin T. Emery, 
John C. King, Raymond Thayer. 

Travellers—Patterson McNutt, Eric Pape, Jack O’Donnell, Loren 
Stout, Brian Hooker, Frederic Dorr Steele, Harry Grant Dart, 
T. C. Pakenham, Thompson Sweeny, George B. Fife, Pamela 
Hooker, Judith Vosselli, Essie Mercedes. 

Epilogue by David Belasco. 

Acts I, II, III and IV.—At the Inn, at Lady Bountiful’s and in 

Mrs. Sullen’s Bedroom. 

Staged by Howard Lindsay. 


Aimwell and Archer, adventuring gentlemen more or less in dis- 
guise, invade an inn, make love to the unhappy Mrs. Sullen and 
her sister Dorinda and are exposed to their final advantage. 
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* THE CYCLONE LOVER 
(13 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Fred Ballard and Charles A. Bick- 
ford. Produced by W. Herbert Adams and Roy Walling at the 
Frolic Theatre, New York, June 5, 1928. 


Cast of characters— 


John: Blackits ss. sc2e 4 


+++ee.e Thomas McLarnie 
Katherine 


sik’ Met oaletaie area trennry : +++e.. Suzanne Bennett 
qe Laqeey:.s tcas ads. 5 ... Harold Wolfe 

ObOW bite... cnceecs aS CA ASIAA i -..-Harold Elliott 
Betty~ Black? oo Gs. Se ae A Sites be Waa etc eg srteoe Emily Graham 
paige Pish.wes Verte rere ees eeesesereceeeseseee John C. Brownell 

ony Mariochetti............ Risheless siete sielenatateress chance Theodore Hecht 
Pansy Fish......... Hee eereeweceeevesceeseess Hugenia Woodward 
Maggie cose Slaltane Ne tasgho Gin ars00a' aiatetere he AER ++... Beatrice Loring 

MER Servers ose areca chee, aaveverete rarotatalslare rete Sela lkinlesevetersitic sites Roberts 
Captains O2Dell Xe Seeks oa eee cece oe evelviake tote ofeia William Crimans 


Bob White, timid with women, undertakes to place an insurance 
policy with Lloyds guaranteeing John Black that his daughter 
Betty will not marry Tony Mariochetti, an alleged artist. White, 
falling desperately in love with Betty, becomes cyclonic in his 


love making, abducts Betty to keep her from Mariochetti, and 
after many adventures wins her love. 


* MARRIED—AND How! 
(1 performance) 


A comedy in three acts by Ray Hodgdon. Produced by Phil 
Bush at the Little Theatre, New York, June 14, 1928, 


Cast of characters— 


Joe=Gratam ..-ccetjaweite. cee teers eceeeeeees.. Jerry Devine 
LOD ETACY I. tye ore Secor sereees Peggy Allenby 
BlevatoriMani.s.csceecese Dulvicnd Ses ewie eres Toe weet eT Albert Berg 
Flo Ballinger: 2 one Nineteen -+-.Dulcie Cooper 
Phil: Ballinger soe. ote ee ees. 5 ae --Robert Bentley 
Jami Carrell alah incon Capra Shoat -.-George Le Guere 
ge. Ballinger sch sic. ss aay Vee ee ae seeeees..Walter Jones 
OCtOg Lewis. tact: peck cain eee ane «+ Robert Le Sueur 
Doctor Stewart.......... eis ob peers a emeaa setts a cla ny hes Joseph Baird 
urse, Durkin }os coe ce nplaleiie iotatalereseiate ioe Ethelynn Bradford 
Acts I, II and ITI.—The Ballingers’ Living Room in an Apartment 
in the West Forties, 
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Phil Ballinger, following a party, marries Flo of the chorus, 
gives the wedding party a wild week at Atlantic City, returns to 
New York to find himself disinherited and broke. Flo is for 
making a fuss to get even with her father-in-law, Phil wants to 
get a job and make good. Phil is knocked down by a car driven 
by Flo’s younger brother and the care of him brings Flo and Phil 
together and softens the anger of the father-in-law. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(Last SEASON Prays’ WuicH ENDED RUNS AFTER 
June 15, 1927) 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose....... 2,318 
Baby Mines... weaees 12 
Barkers Thou. cea 221 
TIEGHG WAV Peis specs as 2 603 
Caponssachias. wcastes 269 
Circus Princess, The .... 192 
Constant Wife, The..... 295 
Countess Maritza....... 318 
CrINIC ote ick tee ce 186 
Desert Song, The....... 471 
George White’s Scandals. 424 
Gertie aaa seasotin et 248 
Grand Street Follies..... 148 
Her Cardboard Lover... 152 
Bit-the: Deck’. 3s. oss: 352 
Honeymoon Lane....... 364 
In Abraham’s Bosom 200 
ICOM Gk ctcictuis a neuen is 46 
Ladder, Theives sats nes 640 
Lombardi, Ltd. .......- 24 
Merry-go-Round ....... 136 
Mr: Piiaenc reas 72 


Number 

Plays Performances 
Mystery Ship ........0. 120 
Ned McCobb’s Daughter 1 
Night in Spain, A....... 222 
Qh; Ernest}sos onthe 56 
Oh, Kays Saati aee 256 
(cevaras engagement 16 performances) 
Peggy Amina sxc cee 330 
Play’s the Thing, The... 326 
Queen High :.......... 378 
Road to Rome, The..... 392 
(return engagement 32 performances) 
Rio: Ritd,ss sae me ee 494 
Saturday’s Children..... 310 
Second Man, The....... 178 
mpider, “Thea Sloe ala pak 319 
Squall) The wean wala leie ashe 444 
Talk About Girls....... 13 
Thief, The=:- ce. se ee 83 
Tommys<'. save ne eas ee 232 
Triple Crossed ......... 52 
2 Girls Wanted......... 320 


Very Wise Virgin, A.... 20 


Woman in Bronze, The.. 30 
Wooden Kimono ....... 209 


_ The number of performances played by each attraction dur- 
ing the season of 1927-28 is given with the record of production. 
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PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER 500 PERFORMAN CES 
ON BROADWAY 


To JuNE 15, 1928 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose....... 2,532 
PIPHOMIG 5585. sxe 1,291 
PN MAL ote ccs ac. oo: 867 
Whe First. VYear......... 760 
Seventh Heaven........ 704 
Peg o’ My Heart....... 692 
East Is West........... 680 
PR BMOM es hice cei ks 670 
A Trip to Chinatown.... 657 
MM es SS ais 648 
het Ladder <<... -» 640 
PE PEG NG aan) s..s sloth hx 618 


Number 

Plays Performances 
Student Prince......... 608 
Broad wayedg ssi tines ss 603 
PROIIIS: oi ee cae tenes 603 
Rika Syiscsin oieta oe rig eee 600 
" Blossom Time ......... 592 
The Show-off .......... S71 
Sally ag otk yd eicemeces 570 
The Music Master...... 540 
The Boomerang ........ 522 
URAY Wes ds sekige aa Se 517 
The Vagabond King.... 511 
Shuffle Along... 0.0%. 5 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


mroarpanell, Lina sii 525 te eo rsh Betlit 3:<. 5. > oc apne 1880 
Abbott; George .. 2.2.5.4... sv. Forestville: N.-V.. 5.0 -1895 
Aaams~ Maude vs Ss. a ieae wes Salt Lake City, Utah .....1872 
Adelaide, La Petite .......... Cohoes, N. Y. ..... vay a 1800 
Allén;: Viola: 5257 vise sale. Huntsville, Ala. .........1869 
Ames: Robert... 9ii0 Ave s ,. Hartiord, Conn. 2.05. ss kOeo 
Ames, Winthrop... .0S i504. North Easton, Mass. ..... 1871 
Andrews, Ann ...........e08. Los Angeles, Cal... 2.25.08 1895-3 
Anglin, Margaret ............ Ottawa, Canada ......... 1876 
Anson. AT coves st eee England: <0. Gawe «+ 0 L879 
Arbuckle, Maclyn ........... San Antonio, Texas ...... 1866 
Arhss; George. AUS 5.4 5 Bae. London, England ........ 1868 
Arthur julia: age kere wee Hamilton; Onts5.:.50..." eee 1869 
AST AIFO SACOG eT. 5 ac eres wean < Omaha, Neb. cn osu seme 1900 
PSEAITG | MERU icons 5 siete esapor es Omaha; .Nebic..ce sk «cts 1899 
PASTEL LS BIMOVA. ons esisainsi via ahalole'e Syracuse,i Ne: Gossae ee 1880 
PEW el AONEL sat. Gakiaret cease London, England ........ 1885 
Bacon, Franko. ca... ci. fete California =. 3)... eee 1864 
Mainter Par eay 5 cnc a. enon LostAngeles (Cal>* .45 5 oc 1892 
Barbee, sRichards ic; hss. see Lafayette, Ind. oo5 x .-kae 1887 
Barrie, James Matthew ....... Kirriemuir, N. B. ...,....1860 
Barrymore, Ethel ............ Philadelphia-wtatots. «cess 1879 
Barrymore, JObi cn e.'o eee o Philadelphia gPanss-ase os 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel ........... London, England ........ 1878 
Bates, Blanche=.75.s a +. sae Portland; Ore= see aera 1873 
Bayes Nordea ws tae esac Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 1880 
Beban, George oo. SS. is eek San: Francisco, Cala scu. eu 1873 
Beckley, Beatrice .........0.. Roedean, England ....... 1885 
Besta GuR een wane Stites England =~. 2203s. eee 1901 
Beechers-Janets.-: sys cna sen Chicago [isc soe ae ee 1884 
Belascg, avid ssa ce eae San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1862 
Ben-Armi,.JacoDene ste ee Minsk; Russia nee 1890 
Bennett. Richard 422k Cass: County; Indie ac. 6s 1873 
Bennett, Wilda ttso.cG ese Asbury: ParksN;, Josoeeuwe 1894 


Benrimo, J. Harrys cer eee 5 San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1874 
64 
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Berlin, Irving ..... Sama vee sh RUSSIA. a dis Sse cae aa pieald 1888 
Bernard, Barney ...........+. mochester,: Ny M Ai vasons 1877 
Berhatd, Santis Sin cot vende s Birmingham, England ....1863 
Bernhardt, sarawyat w.cs ese Paris Frances.) ofu..'s sons 1844 
Bingham, Amelia<. 0.28.05 Hickville, Ohio’ .......... 1869 
Binney, Constance ........... Philadelphia, Pa. .......: 1900 
Blackmer, Sidney ..... Pree MAISDUPY IN Roe tniclare.c vice 1896 
Bling seolaregle,. .c:). eds eas San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1872 
Poland. Mary. oss 0 see's «Detroit; Mich, 0729.4 2.46 1880 
Horaont,. Irene ..6 48S. as Paris; France .ise0el2. 200% 1895 
Birany, Alice. latts'oo. > efsialv esc New York vewir. sttradin es 1892 
Brady, William A. ........... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1863 
Breése-edmund ..... 00. ss. *. Brooklyn, Ni Vo sas wate a's 1871 
Drei ONAIA Tk. ses Saas St. John’s N= Pts Foe eee 1871 
Broadhurst, George H. ....... Tene land cca sects. nis enters emis 1866 
Berns. Walia... <chis.. g'shsere oh Fela siby EIOUIS tinal icp cree Aaa 1895 
Bryant, Charles... 6.5 0.s wie sod England sr.-cse~s overdose 1879 
Brooks, Virginia Fox ......... New. ¥ Ork Gi lian deen oy 1893 
Bwrehanan, Jack ..icdwiscw ewes fhe) Cue Geer eer! Arar 1892 
Buchanan, Thompson ........ Louisville, Kyi. ovyle sees 1877 
MIEROS tail lie 2.5010 «ce ade. >. all's Washington, D.C. ....... 1885 
Burton, Frederick ......2.... LR TTa it 95 © eevee cararmar taney iar 1871 
SVC, ATUOUY 5 = seis eteanian'a Brookivhy- Nie Vite esi es 1872 
Cadell, Jean... ice e esse ees Edinburgh 24 0.0’, <2 aster. 1884 
EEE WALI “iaiwe sigs «28 oes Brooklyn, NoY.. csie7e0 sos 1871 
ATOR LGUIC) os. w' ve oe en ee’ Nén York sank. xamwee ee 1894 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ....... TET ATVC as ssmunnseraceivie sete wo << 1865 
Catle Richard 7. oa. ve ees Somerville, Mass. ........ 1871 
Carlisle, Alexandra ........... Yorkshire, England ...... 1886 
Carry Alexander: «5. scene GT COE ag a ep ea 1878 
Carter, Mrs..Leslie ........... Lexington, Kyo... su. 1862 
Catlett, Walter... .<.-..020. San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph ........... Dew. Votes e602 swale sige 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer ..... | ch ne 'ey eearane Se  OR s. Pa 1889 
Chatterton, Ruth ............ Mew ork s:. oc4% cara 1893 
Cherry, Charles. ....0.000.. Pirgiand 24% foie sea dee ee 1872 
Cherryman, Rex... 2... 62%'s4% Grand Rapids, Mich. ..... 1901 
Churchill, Burtonj.... oc. e. ‘Foronto, Cale... oss: 1876 
CHANG INAS a vie alelviciee git slawieies Washington, D. C. ....... 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite ........... Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 1887 
Cliffe, H. Cooper ............ Hngland 645s ewe ceed ars 1862 


Clifford, Kathleen ........... Charlottesville, Va. ....... 1887 
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Coburn, Charles ....... siacgtaies Macon, Gasnssececeane as LORE ns 
Coghlan, Gertrude ........ tee Mn gland <2) 7 inser eee . 1879 
Coghlan, Rose...... ae ...Petersborough, England ...1850 
Cohan, George M. ........... Providence, R. I. .......-1878 
Cohan, Georgette ..... ena sie Los Angeles, Cal. ........1900 
Colbert, Claudette ........... Paris’ poser. Gace .- 1905 
Colliers. Constance 2. .xelis. sk Windsor, England ....... 1882 
Colfer William\.o2%-.2650.2%2 New. York *..--.-.. S@sgcueaos 1866 
Colmnge> Patricia 2055. tae Dublin, Ireland ..........1894 
Watlins:s Jose... ae ee London, England ........ 1896 
Contoy;hrank scsi. goa. eee London, England ........ 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble ....... London, England ........ 1890 
Cornell, Katherine ........... Buffalo, N.-Yircntaetve xcs 1900 
Corrigan, Emmett ............ Amsterdam, Holland ..... 1871 
Corthell, Herbert .-0.0.53 3.08 Boston, : Mass). Give «swiss « 1875 
Courtenay, William .......... Worcester, Mass. ........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William .......... Guelph; Ont... Set 1869 
Coward; Noelia. Sa England <.3)9 eee ae 1899 
COWL sJaRen sos. css Se abe e Boston, ~Massiciivs esse 1887 
Crane, William H. ...5...2... Leicester, Mass. ......... 1845 
Craven. Franke 22 Soo ee oe Boston, Masss ins. gate ee 1880 
Crews, Laura Hope .......... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1880 
Crosman, Henrietta .......... Wheeling, W. Va. ........ 1865 
Crothers, Rachelinis <<. oo oes Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1878 
Cumberland, John ........... pte John,.N. Bis qceOnat ot 1880 
Dale Alan cisco Tu ckas Ge ee Birmingham, England ....1861 
Dale. Margaret 5052 Se Philadelphia W Pao G.. 08% 1880 
Dalton; Charles 732, soc eee Ragland ie .S Yr 1864 
Daly; Armoll awit. Sa New York: =iiieoee ew a8 1875 
Danjels;-Frank<-.< . 2. Rees Dayton; Ohio“ iaeaese. 1860 
Dawn, Hazel ay Ogden, Utah: Wistenw eens 1891 
Bay; Edith: iso Ace, ae Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson ......... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1859 
Dean -juliascee. oS eee St.Paul Minn aime ake 1880 
De Belleville, Frederic ........ Belgium, $s.S¢, eee ees 1857 
DesCordobay Pedro... Sune New: Work.-. Ws seen 1881 
Dickson, Dorothy ........... Kansas \City. .\ tapes 1898 
Dillingham, Charles B. ....... Hartford, Conniteiee. cen. 1868 
Dinehart, Allanes. onus Missoula, Mont. ......... 1889 
Ditrichsteiny Leasges See Temesbar, Hungary ...... 1865 
Dixcy, .Henrys Bo kaa Boston, Mass: .3.see 1859 


odson,. John Ess cissaee wees London, England ........ 1857 
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Dolly y Rosy Seen eit ewes Munpaty: woe ce. ce. Saini 1892 
Dolly, Jennie: 267 82 PRBALY Sika s,s ae Re ei 1892 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes ..... New Vork=s 0.005. Fas 1880 
Doro, Maries Ga, Sadie are Duncannon, Pa. -.5 20... . 1882 
D’Orsay, Lawrence........... Rneland oie. sek eas 1860 
Dressler Matias. 093% 20: Cobourg, Canada ........ 1869 
Drew; Jonni 6. fos 00s ee Pinladelphia, “Pa... ... S. 1853 
Drew,“ Loutse PF... oS 2, NOU WOE Wie ety le lee eee 1884 
Deuce, Herbert +... 66. occ Phisland oc 0 staat 1870 
Punean, Isadora ..... 6.005... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1880 
Duncan, Augustin ........... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Danny Femina 00. oe ot nineland-.5t oe eee e 1875 
Dupree; Minnie -.--.. 2. oo San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1875 
mee Mleanora oe. Eo Vigerano, ‘Italy iss. oe 1859 
FEagels, Jeanne ..’.-.......% wie snatisas Citys Oa ses eee 1894 
ames, “Clare... co cs Fartiord, ‘Conn. fats s-< oc 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace ........... NCW -VOrk aces eae s - 1881 
Edeson, Robert: 2650.5 000° Baltimore, Md. .......... 1868 
Eldridge, Florence ........... Brooklyn, N. Y. ......... 1901 
BANS Mary: wot oes ae ec cec ss INOWE VT tn eee ees 1900 
Elston, ‘Grace. 3s ceca Ss. Wheeling, W. Va. ........ 1881 
Ellinger, Desirée ..., 2.2.55... Manchester, Vt. ......... 1895 
EMiott, Gertrude 23 2 066.0. 0% Rockland," Me.-\tom< csctens 1874 
Hiliott, Maxine=-ii. 04.3... Rockland, Me." <<) seoee = 1871 
Elliott; “William: .-)........... Boston? Mass Pest <s 1885 
Pislery BiG A Se fe ve eb e ses Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1898 
Bitinge-pilian 6. 36.3 6cs ees s Boston, Mass. ........... 1883 
Emerson,-John ... 6. i. es oes Sandusky, Ohio .......... 1874 
BEROe POOR ees ci eee Sees « Sydney, Australia ........ 1881 
MONE PLAS F065". Sa' vio tw Ae ad Pees Memphis; Tenn. . <3 «+ 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas........... Denver; Colo: ‘05... fe oeae 1883 
Farnum, Dustin ...-.60...0.2, Hampton Beach, N. H. ...1874 
Farnum, William ............ Botton, Massive. cs acer 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine ........<.... Melrose, ‘Mass. *.. 3... 1883 
Faversham, William ..... .-.-. Warwickshire, England ...1868 
Fealy, Maude .../...4.0% +.e+ Memphis, ‘Tenn. ......... 1883 
Penwick,. Irene. 05. feiss et Chicago, Tiss sese ocean 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie. 3. iPass New York i.5 « at Se hater 1883 
FBrelds Lewis iss. ieee wes « New York 22.--sdseam toes 1867 
Mnglay SRuth® ind. a's ae Gate NCW VOLK ee cc game tire: 1897 


Pischery Alice ss fc ies ves te anGiANA LOI fate s+ 1869 
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Pisher, Lola. cdanse os ee pews CDIGARO Vda cmarts viek eee 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern ..... . -New Orleans, La. ........1867 
Pontanne: Lyn. ce London, England ........ 1892 
Forbes, Robertson, Sir J. .....London, England ........ 1853 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald....... New-York <...8\2,chten one 1854 
Frederick, Pauline ........... Boston, Mass. ..........- 1884 
Prganca. Utixies 3556 vos hce ee: Cincinnati, Ohio $...%.. 6 1870 
Frohman, Daniel ©... ies. Sandusky, Ohio.......... 1850 
Betton, Maude ans eistetewny @ St.Louis, Maa... cecmtass oh 1883 
Garden; Marys =; sass. oe eeeOCOtad - <c scien en tec oa 1876 . 
Gaythorne, Pamela........... Bngland saves: sete eos 1882 
Gearge, Gracewe os isso ae New York oc eeeriee cas 1879 @ 
Gillette= William 32 oe Sec Hartford, Corn. ........ 1856 ; 
Galimotes Prag os ccc, scp 2 Fie CINGW: MOTK ely sae a Wires 18384 @ 
Gillmore, Margalo: . 0°. 0.0.65 England  octec tae ake 1901 
Sridsers Dull. s atee che arta tene Allegheny, Pa... esate ena 1874 
Gleason, James 2.00. 00855. New: York-::i tans otras 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest .......... Ulverston, England ...... 1884 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand ........ London, England ........ 1869 
GrOG Jane Ws ots cos set eae Middlebury, Vt. ......... 1883 
Grey/“Katherine. os 2. css es San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Hackett, ‘James Kes)>. nec teks 5 Wolf Island, Ont. .......% 1869 
Tiaings,- Robert Tce. fanaa Munciey Ind: sce ce 1870 
Hale, Louise Closser ......... Chicaea: TH.) oceans 1872 
Hall, Laura Nelson .......... Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1876 
Hamilton, Hales... s nese Topeka, Kansas ......... 1880 
Hampden, Walter ............ Brooklyn, Neg Sere. oa 1879 
Flarcigg, Esai cole sa athe ates Newport, England ........ 1867 
Harriss San ha ay arslee New Mork cuceuue aus 1872 
Hawtrey; Charles.) ease, Eton, England... 1-2. o% 1858 
Hayes Helen. saat s ose Washington, D. C. ....... 1900 
Hazzard.Jount 5% soe New York uc. sie ieiien ate 1881 
Hedman, Martha ............ Sweden"... aes y 1888 
Plegsie. OLS Po\s ete see Australia... Saree ae 1879 
Heming,- Violet“. quai ates Leeds, Englands.c.2.0. cue 1893 
Herbert® velyn aur oon iets Brooklyn, Nu Vi aan 1900 
Herbert; Victor... sta nase Dublin, Ireland .......... 1859 
Herne Chrystal 2 sue Dorchester, Mass. ....... 1883 
Billiard, Robert-\ys...svttoeceoe New ork’. S oe aeeeeees 1857 
Hitchcock, Raymond ......... Auburn, NoVias seeeeaee 1870 


Rouge; William, 2 .\svae gesaee Albion, NW S.a eee 1874 
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Hopper, DeWolf ............. New -York 0.) 0<cirsc ecmmeets 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace ........ San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1874 
Brolivies. “Taylorts Jo ax «00st a. WG Warki IN. J.) Site... akls 1872 
Howard, Leslie «.-...00 066000. London, England ........ 1890 
Huban,, Eileen, Cs oor... s cee Loughrea, Ireland ........ 1895 
Sill Ponty 3.5 Pghie seen Douisvilles Ky, osc. eics 060s 1893 
Pluston Walters. 5000007 eves PROPOR weet ka reat ea ccarny et 1884 
Hussey; James «vee. ie cece ee IGRI wrakodie we onurvigea <8 1891 
Illington, Margaret .......... Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1881 
PEVENG, HIGADE! cae ce a les alee Bridgeport, Conn. ....... 1871 
TOWING DIAG Sheard eo caic ee ee Whitby Ontec sagen wie 1862 
Pits EIGG 0e oe ee eens ..--Delaware, Ohio .......... 1889 
PRPC IAEA ow o.as clata a re sys alarese Jersey-City,-N; Ju ecient 1890 
PPV OAL A isatqniin'd oan aeia's's eos Washington, D.C........ 1883 
Meeane, Doris 5 <+esvnceseen IMAaChi gay so o-x <cassisiasaie v5 tale 1885 
Keenan, Frank: .....6..eceve. Dubuque, lasoo0 sha a 1858 
Keightley, Cyril ...-..... ose New South Wales, Aus. ...1875 
Kennedy,: Madge «0:20 ...ecae Chicago ores an tans x 1890 
Rerigan, J. Mies oes wtialt se Dublin, Ireland .......... 1885 
Kerr, Geoffrey: «00. sis cues London, England ........ 1895 
Kershaw, Willette............ Clifton Heights, Mo. ..... 1890 
Kosta, Tessa... ---eeeeceseees Chicago. Tle ged sens 5 1893 
Aer ger LOUG- cena c cen siacsee Toledo, OBla vise iy 010°" 1895 
Lackaye, Wilton..........+.- Virginia coc caidas be ox 1862 
Larrimore, Francine ........+. RRUSGIA now Gee Nisierataialaies see « 1888 
La Rue, Grace... 2000+ ss.000 Kansas City, Mo. ........ 1882 
Lauder, Harry........sseeees Portobello, England ...... 1870 
Lawton, Thais............06. Pause Roy seo cone 0 fees 1881 
Lawrence, Gertrude ........-. Tanda iee oasas twrele ee 1898 
Lawrence, Margaret ........-. Mventon. AN ola svs= «olsen 1890 
Lean, Cecil 6.00.0. se cece sues TENA OIS Saws aoc 3 Aeros Monetracoee 1878 
Le Gallienne, Eva ........-++- London, England ........ 1900 
Levey, Ethel .......+.sseeee- San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1881 
Lewis, Ada ....cssvcensecvecs New. Vork->s2.i, cee saa 1871 
Logan, Stanley ........... ... Earlsfield, England ....... 1885 
Lewis, Mabel Terry ...-...--- London, England ........ 1872 
Loraine, Robert.....-.....e6. Pagland. sos c43 ¢s teas 1876 
Lord, Pauline .......000..0- Hanifond;-Caltc cee weer 1890 


Lorraine, Lillian ............- San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1892 
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Lou-Tellegen ....... Sielave sie ava ELOLLAMICL Sia cerces «Riba e als s wa 
Lunt, Alfredae 2. cha veeseeeee Milwaukee, Wis. ....0..61893 
Mack, Andrew ea soS. . - «+ Boston, Mass. .......... 21863 
Mack, Willard ........ osu. Ontario, Canada -aa0% Peers 
‘Mackay, Elsie .......... ----London, England ...... . - 1894 
MacKellar, Helen .......... ws Canada <5.:ncongo mater ehaiee 1896 
MATIN; LOUIS 054,282 s0ceness: Gee woe New Mork ove. ae aton'« te 1865 
Mantell, Robert Boi... .ss2 ces Ayrshire, Scotland ....... 1854 
Marmot, Faniac:.. c/s seesens Russia. 2.x, eet eaie ee 1892 
/Mletivale,: Philipatan:. swe wieay ie Tin diais «ceed take tee ee 1886 
Marlowe, Julia .............. Caldbeck, England .......1870 
Matthews, A. E. ..........5-- Bridlington, England ..... 1869 
Matthison, Edith Wynne ...... England 20s waeraie ens 1875 
Madde, Cyril fs sos ee London, England ........ 1862 
McIntyre, Frank ...... teacties Ann Arbor, Mich, 2.2. 22. .% 1879 
MeRaes Bruce = soci oes Gees India «.csn:s Gee ees 1867 
Meighan, Thomas...... Seatac Pittsburgh = swansea one 1879 
Welba;-Nelliex....5 ©. Ssieiees Melbourne, Australia ..... 1866 
Mellish, Pullerasic a siaae nan Englaiid occ tee eee 1865 
Mercer. Berylics. Jai. tieace cs Seville; Spain sakes. toes 1882 
Miller, Henry. £265 patter London, England ........ 1859 
Miller, Marylingiear6. elses Findlay, .Ohio <a.ciaaee 1898 
Mitchell, Grant sie; ates. Columbus, Ohio ......... 1874 
Mitzi.(Haios): eck. & Geen Budapest xc scandens 1891 
Moores; Clara... nntcs oaeen Omaha, Neb... hetasce 1897 
Morris (latac. 535.0 ee Toronto, Canada ........ 1846 
Mirphy 2Pim<. 5... lu ceeaiee Rupett Mi inns ost 1860 
Nash;. Florence)». 20... season ‘Ltoy; IN: Voce eee 1888 
Wash... Matyatncidss.. Mantebaet Troy, Ni Mina ae 1885 
Nazimova, Mme. .......... » «Crimea, Russia .2 335... 00. 1879 
Nielsen, Alicea. iro. s osckte eka Nashville, Tenn. ......... 1876 
Olcott, Chauncey: sis... ask Providence, Ri. wasnneee 1862 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone ....New York .............. 1888 
O'Neil, Nance. ais asee nee Oakland, Cal..o aeeteane - 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia ........... Mansfield, Ohio ......... 1886 
Painter, Eleanoria: chu cesaee. Towa: issue, Sebe eee 1890 
Rawle, Lenox....0.25 Samet London, England ........ 1872 
Pennington, Ann... Jeeviesek Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1898 


Perkins, .Ospood:.«. ss0uavs; --- Boston, Mass. .......... - 1892 
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Rar eiord, Maryse 01. wacaws + POTODIOs 5 202.1 aeWkes See 
Post, Guy Bates ....... aovennoeattle, Wash. ::.<sda00sa ate 
Powers; Jamiese]. ciasick «innis'ee.e NEW VOPKi cones es a «8 tie kL OOZ 
Power, Tyrone. so.2 05% «.-.--London, England ........1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie ...... tkhe Oat Francisco, Cale ci ..02% « 1889 
Rathbone, Basil ......... Seige pONAMNESDULE: 255 suoeye we cee 1892 
Reed, Florence .......... «+2 Philadelphia, Pa. i.......1883 
Remnie; james 25s ...- Toronto, Canada ........1890 
Revelle, Hamilton ........... Gibraltar sie cccanas rea ee Oe 
Rickard, Amy © ..c:c:...,. sic. sews DOStON, Mass.: si:.s09 seme 1880 
Richman, Charlesici. 20:08 % Sar . Chicago, Llp kasetcnsiniottantarsts 1870 
Ring, Blanche Siete Oden Sas tine ie Boston, Mass. ..... biases 1876 
Ring, Frances .... 0: 0... ium tes 5 NOW York aE a ase eee 1882 
Roberts, Theodore ....... wee) Sailr Francisco, Calxz.nn oes 1861 
Kopson, May ia: .200 O04. #4 Australia ...0.. Sia sage 8 1868 
Ross, homas W.csae eo Boston, Mass. ......+2++- 1875 
Ruben, Jost foie «actin ete aa Belgium SD b Aion eae 1886 
Russell, ANIC. <.ctiek tae ..-. Liverpool, England ....... 1864 
Russell, LAMAR Gainers aha Clinton; Slowa--s.< seca 1860 
Ryan, Mary aE onptae New York «26:6. sci tse ai 1885 
Sanderson, Julia ........... . Springfield, Mass. ........ 1887 
Pantiey, JOSEPH «fcc. s6 eee en sss Salt-Lake City a.<. saees 1889 
BAO El, AVY decitancsuc tase ses London, England ........1897 
i001) SA Ds Sasi ie eer a gra Vienna, Austria ......... 1879 
er EU oo vuse nse ctsnoie-s wie wbier's ve Ireland wiv oe etetier she = 1866 
GATT ACIGA ©... occ cose «+s. Brockway, Mich. ........ 1873 
Segal, Vivienne ........s..00: Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1897 
Selwyn, Edgar. .....ccce0eee0 Cincinnati,-Ohio .... 2.4 1875 
Setrano, Vincents... .tceses He NGCW NOME Riise aie ou Hwee 1870 
Shatinon, Effie. ; .0s. Joe. tes Cambridge, Mass. ....... 1867 
Shepley, Ruth’ ic 2.cd0s2% TIN GWEN OF EF. yd’ esis 'd as orale 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph .......... Bucharest, Roumania ..... 1896 
Sherman, Lowell ....c0006s00- San Francisco, Cal. ......- 1885 
Sidney, George ...is.cedeecee New York... 65245 +000 876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly ........... Charleston, S.C. °..% 6.05 1867 
Brel Hal, chcsacdre. tess 3 Allegheny, Pa. ....-sees- 1891 
Skinner, Otis .°60.4 vei. cevee cee Cambridgeport, Mass. ....1857 
Sothern, Edward H...... «++. New Orleans, La. .......- 1859 
Spong, Wilda; 180 seek sss oe Australiana Aatoees Abas fh) 
Stahl, Rose in diwsns 6 8bdle see's Montreal, Canada ....... 1872 


Stanwyck, Barbarai<< fee Arek: Brooklyn, INV iitess aes 1907 
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Starr; Frances-se2suec. cee bes Oneonta, N. Y. ..........1886 


Stevens; -Hmily woe alees o's es New ‘York 22.050 Shas 1882 
ptone, «Pred olies cee te ie Denver, Golo, {P0554 eau 1873 
sydney bas io e.5 20. estes London: -.cccee8 ee oo - 1894 
Taliaferro, Edith 23.203. 26.0% New “York <2) 333520 as 1892 
« Waliaferro, Mabel. 2. is. e055.08 New ‘York <s5x. 2825, tae 1887 
Tanguay, Tiva oso. ss se dose Middletown, Conn. ...... 1878 
Taylor,.Lauretté cos.4 neee sk 5 New Yotk (50-2925, oe 1884 
DON ALMA soa nenw swig ke aeeate New ‘York .25 2258500 1892 
Pel, Olive ting ees mee New-York -sc3 ue. 1894 
EEL MMO Ge, p55. osha eee tans Coventry, England ....... 1848 
Thomas, Augustus............ St.-Louis, Moy. 5 seus 1859 
Thomas, John Charles ........ Baltimore, Md........... 1887 
Piney Ptah. sot. bugs ec Soe Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1878 
Tobin, Genevieve ............ New Work 2.2 oats 1901 
LOGIN, VIVIAN =e tian. Be New: York s.5 ames 1903 
POEL, SIE Yl cincs0ohe OSS Se Warrensburg, Mo. ....... 1874 
LECVON, sNOTMART Gs vacates es Calentta sce eae 1877 
Wreuxs EmMestscch,. oie eee Denver, Colopsceaeoie one 1890 
Cynan; Brandon. 22. Joses ces Dublin, Ireland ......... 1879 
Wintcs Lenore swaps New Ulm, Minn. ........ 1897 
Valentine, Grace ............. Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1892 
Waresty Giida-< .. tinctentc eee Milan Itahy <<) spe 1887 
Victor,. Josephine .......00 542.4. Huvgary seal ee, 1891 
Wainwright, Marie ........... Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1853 
Walkerssfiinen. $25.7) asaya New York, (eae ola, 1904 
Walker, Charlotte............ Galveston, Texas ........ 1878 
Wartheld -Davidiitn «scence. San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1866 
Watwick;-Robert..4 «sacs ue Sacramento, Cal. ........ 1878 
Ware, Heleniiiriet kek ae San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1877 
Weber; ‘Josephinis axa New York... (2) orate cae 1867 
Welford, > Dallas(ie. sci aoe Liverpool, England ....... 1874 
Westley, “Helen. acae serene Brooklyn, Ni Yo. 320, 008, 1879 
Westman,..Nydia 0); cates hay White Plains, N. Y....... 1906 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas ........ London, England ........ 1845 
Whiteside, Walker ........... Logansport, Ind. ......... 1869 
Wilson, . Francis. 222..ec00e.G Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1854 
Winant, Forrest.s.0 sis sava0yne Wew York, Stee, eee 1888 


Winwood, Estelle ............ Bugland ..S30ig,. eee 1883 


NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1927—June 15, 1928 


John Drew, actor, 73. For fifty-four years a leader in the 
American theatre; began with his mother’s company in 
Philadelphia when he was 20; joined Augustin Daly in New 
York in 1875; played with Edwin Booth and in support of 
Fanny Davenport and with his brother-in-law, Maurice Bar- 
rymore, for a few seasons, and then returned to Daly, where 
he stayed until 1892. Became a star under Charles Froh- 
man’s direction and was a reigning favorite until 1915. 
Was with all-star revival of ‘Trelawny of the Wells” at the 
time of his death. Born Philadelphia, Pa.; died San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., July 9, 1927. 

Gregory Kelly, actor, 36. Gained prominence as a player of 
juvenile rdles, particularly in the Booth Tarkington come- 
dies, “Seventeen” and “‘Clarence.”’ Later featured in ‘‘The 
Butter and Egg Man.” Played with Stuart Walker’s Port- 
manteau Theatre and headed a local stock company with his 
wife, Ruth Gordon, in Indianapolis. Born New York; died 
New York, July 9, 1927. 

Florence Roberts, actress, 56. Was prominent as leading woman 
of her husband’s (Lewis Morrison’s) company and well 
known in western stock companies for many years. A 
cousin of Theodore Roberts. Died Hollywood, Cal., July 17, 
1927. 

June Mathis, actress and scenario writer, 35. Had played in 
vaudeville and in several comedies before she turned to her 
scenario work, in which she was unusually successful, the 
writing of ‘““The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” and the 
engagement of Rudolph Valentino to play the lead being 
two of her achievements. Died in the 48th Street Theatre, 
he York, during a performance of “The Squall,” July 26, 
1927. 

Elita Proctor Otis, actress, 76. Starred for many years in such 
plays as “Oliver Twist,” “The Sporting Duchess,” and “The 
Two Orphans,” afterward taking to vaudeville. Died Pel- 
ham, N. Y., August 13, 1927. 
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Delyle, Alda, prima donna, 33. Sang with the Ziegfeld “Follies” 

ooh re George White “Scandals.” Died Chicago, August 
3 * _ 

Amelia Bingham, actress, 58. For many years a prominent lead- 

; ing woman in American companies. Began with McKee 
Rankin on the Pacific coast; played in New York first in 
1893 in “The Struggle for Life.” In 1900 became mana- 
geress of the Bijou Theatre in New York and was successful 
as a producer for several years, notably with Clyde Fitch’s 
“The Climbers.” Played many engagements in western 
stock companies and was known to vaudeville for her “Big 
Moments from Great Plays.” Born Hicksville, Ohio, 1869; 
died New York, September 1, 1927. 

Arthur Deagon, comedian, 56. Prominent in George Ade’s come- 
dies and had played in many musical comedy hits, including 
“Rose Marie” and the “Follies.” Was playing in “The 
Merry Malones” at the time of his death. Born Kilmar- 
mock, Scotland; died Boston, Mass., September 4, 1927. 

Johnny Ray, comedian, 68. Famed for years as an Irish char- 
acter comedian, and starred with his wife, Emma, in “A Hot 
Old Time.” Later went into pictures to do the “Bringing 

~ Up Father” series. Born Wales, family name Matthews; 
died Los Angeles, September 4, 1927. 

Isadora Duncan, dancer, 49. Gained fame as the creator of in- 
terpretative dancing in the American theatre and later in 
England. Restored the Greek dances to the stage, both as 
interpreter and teacher. Born San Francisco, died in an 
automobile accident in Paris, September 14, 1927. 

G. P. Huntley, comedian, 59. Known for his “silly-ass” English 
types in America musical comedies as well as numerous im- 
portations. Born Ireland; died London, September 21, 1927. 

Tom Lewis, comedian, 63. Went on stage as a boy, known in 
minstrels, made his first comedy hit in Cohan’s “Little 
Johnnie Jones.” Born St. John, N. B.; died New York, 
October 19, 1927. 

Florence Mills, colored comedienne, 29. One of the first and 
long the most popular comedienne of her race. Played in 
“Shuffle Along,” ‘‘From Dixie to Broadway” and “The 
Blackbirds.” Died New York, November 1, 1927. 

Valli Valli, comedienne, 45. Sang in many American musical 
comedies, notably “The Merry Widow.” Born Berlin; edu- 
cated in London; died London, November 4, 1927. 

Frank Bush, monologist, 71. For 54 years a prominent teller of 
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Irish and Jewish stories in vaudeville. Died Mt. Vernon, 


N. Y., November 14, 1927. 

Henry W. Savage, manager, 68. Formerly a successful realtor in 

~ Boston, Mr. Savage took over the Castle Square Opera House 
when a client made a failure of it. Remaining in the the- 
atrical business he produced many plays, notably the George 
Ade comedies, starting with ‘The Sultan of Sulu.” He was 
the producer of “The Merry Widow,” and made the first 
production of “Parsifal” in English. He was the organizer 
of the grand opera company that gave opera in English. 
Born New Durham, N. H.; died Boston, Mass., November 
29, 1927. 

Edward Rosenbaum, Sr., manager, 72. For many years promi- 
nent in directing the tours of the Ziegfeld~“‘Follies.” Died 
New York, December, 1927. 

Charles Dickson, comedian, 67. Played in support of Robson and 
Crane, and was a member of the Lyceum Theatre stock com- 
pany. Starred in “Incog.” Later did some writing, being 
part author of “Three Twins.” Born New York, family 
name Doblin; died New York, December 11, 1927. 

Eva Randolph, actress, 64. Had played with Warfield in “The 
Auctioneer” and in support of E. H. Sothern. Died New 
York, December 27, 1927. 

Theodore Westman, juvenile, 24. Played with his father, mother 
and sisters in vaudeville. Wrote ‘Solid Ivory.” Died New 
York, November 22, 1927. 

Dorothy Donnelly, actress and playwright, 48. For many years 
prominent as leading woman, particularly in the Bernard 
Shaw repertoire revived by Arnold Daly. Late years de- 
voted to playwriting, with the books of many operettas to 
her credit, including those of “Blossom Time,” “The Stu- 
dent Prince” and “My Maryland.” Died New York, Janu- 
ary 3, 1928. 

Emily Stevens, actress, 46. Played her first engagements in the 
company of Mrs. Fiske, her aunt. Of late years won suc- 
cess as Hedda Gabler and played in “‘The Second Man” with 
the Theatre Guild. Died New York, January 2, 1928. 

Charles Harbury, actor, 85. Many years with the Frohman com- 
panies. Played with David Warfield in 1923. Died Astors’ 
Home, Staten Island, January 6, 1928. 

Ralph Sipperley, actor, 38. As a comedian was featured in 
George Cohan’s “A Prince There Was” and “The Fall Guy.” 
Died Bangor, Me., January, 1928. 
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Guy Nichols, actor, 65. Played in support of leading stars for — 
_ 50 years. Last engagement with “The Shannons of Broad- 
__ way.” Died Hempstead, N. Y., January 23, 1928. 

Wallace McCutcheon, actor, 47. Came to prominence as a 
dancer, played numerous comedy réles, achieved fame and 
a major’s commission in the war; tried pictures. Died Los 
Angeles, Cal., January 27, 1928. 

Forest Winant, actor, 36. Played juvenile and light comedy réles. 

_ Died Alameda, Cal., January 30, 1928. 

Eddie Foy, comedian, 71. Spent 57 years on the stage, a good 
part of that time as a featured performer, and later as a 
star of musical comedy. -Last years devoted to vaudeville, 
with and without his seven children as partners. Died 
Kansas City, Mo., February 16, 1928. 

William H. Crane, actor, 83. Began, at the age of 19, with the 
Holman opera company. Achieved prominence as a come- 
dian which resulted in his joining with Stuart Robson for 
a series of comedy successes including “The Henrietta.” 
Later, as an independent star, was widely popular in ‘“‘The 
Senator” and “David Harum.” Retired ten years ago. 
Born Leicester, Mass.; died Hollywood, Cal., March 7, 1928. 


~ Nora Bayes, comedienne, 48. From obscure beginnings rose to 


a position of high artistic and salary prominence as a singer 
of popular songs. On the stage about 30 years. Co-starred 
with Jack Norworth for many seasons. Born Milwaukee, 
Wis.; died New York, March 19, 1928. 

Tom Wise, actor, 63. Gained prominence as a comedian in sup- 
port of many old-time stars, later a star on his own account, 
notably with Douglas Fairbanks in “The Gentleman from 
Mississippi.” Played Falstaff successfully in a revival of 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor.” Born England; died New 

_ York, March 21, 1928. 

Richard Claude Carton, playwright, 75. Famed as one of that 
successful trio of English dramatists, including Arthur Wing 
Pinero and Henry Arthur Jones. The author of a hundred 
plays, including “Lord and Lady Algy,” “Liberty Hall,” 
“The Squire of Dames,” etc. Died London, March 31, 
1928. 

Georgia O’Ramey, comedienne, 42. Well known in musical com- 
edy productions, her last engagement of importance being in 
“No, No, Nanette.” Born Mansfield, Ohio; died New 
Haven, Conn., April 2, 1928. 

Lydia Dickson, comedienne, 40. Played many character comedy 


eave ‘in ‘pictures. “Died B A od, Cal, 1 
Tn ee Dooley, comedian, 41, Popular. omed 
= _ dancer; in vaudeville for years with his brothers, 
and Gordon, and his second wife, Yvette Rugel. Later { 
tured in Ziegfeld and Shubert revues. Rehearsing with 
roll “Vanities” when stricken. Born Glasgow, Scot 
family name poe died Yonkers, N. ¥.; Jane 7, 1928. 
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